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j  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co., 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


I 


Architectural  Castings  1 


i  STEEL  STRUCTURES ! 


Large  Stock  of 


Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc., 

For  Immediate  Shipment. 

I  CORLISS  ENGINES  POWER  PLANTS 


\ 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by  — 


Pemfiina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

PAINTING 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  ’Phones - 1443 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  “ 

Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Complete  Line  of  Engineers’  Supplies 

Estimates  made  on  work  any  Office  and  OOC  00  THIRD  Street  S. 
where  in  the  Northwest.  Showrooms  ZZvZu  Minneapolis,  .linn. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


i  M.  J.  O'Neil 
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LUMBING 

Heating 
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J .  G.  BEATTIE,  Mgr. 
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l  Gas  and  Electric  *£  Fixtures  * 
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Sewer  and  Water 
CONNECTIONS 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 


-K 
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MINNEAPOLIS  $ 


*-  BOTH  PHONES  39  + 
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SEND  FOR 


6  6 


The  Boiler  Magazine” 


“A/1ERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 


Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 


Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 
Manufactured  and  1/  II  II  |  /-> 

3.,.  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Co., 

- CHICAGO - 

HINNEAPOLIS,  niNN.,  KANSAS  CITY,  110., 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  447-449  VV  Fifth  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Go 

317-19-21-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


I 

♦ 

♦ 

i 

: 

♦ 
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Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


H.  N.  Leighton,  Pres,  and  Treas  Eben  E.  Leighton,  Sec’y 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Vice-Pres. 


H.  N.  Leighton  Company, 

GENERAL .  Contractors  and  Builders. 


316  Sixth  Street  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 

Northwestern  Tel.  1063.  Twin  City  Tel.  2084. 


Telephones:  N.  VV  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


C&5.  I.  GHAY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &,  CO. 

successor  to  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 


Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 


Slate  Black  Boards. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 


Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construct  on. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  installed  the  most 
complete  and  expensive  Power  and  Heating  plant  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  their  new  building,  and  after  exhaustive  tests 
decided  to  cover  same  with 

Carey’s  85  per  cent  Pure  magnesia  Pipe  Dovering 


The  Deere- Webber  Co.,  the  largest  Implement  dealers  in  the  entire  Northwest  roofed  their 

immense  8  Story  Warehouse  in  this  city,  with 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

the  lightest,  most  servicable  and  least  expensive  first-class  roofing  now  manufactured. 

KEES  &  COLBURN,  Architects  of  both  Buildings. 


SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

200-206  First  Ave.,  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINN. 


□□□□□□ B0BB00 000000  WM.  RHODES,  President. 

□  a  a  □  □  □  0  0  0  0  0  0  9  □  □  a  □  □ 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


000000 □□□□00000000 
□□□□□□000000000000 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort.  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  I  *  1 1  ell  anti 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 


□□□□□0000000000000 
□□□□□□000O00 □□□□□□ 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


□□□□□□□□□□□□ 000000 
000000aaaaaaaaaaaa 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Rooting,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Publisher’s  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK.  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul.  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


to  the  top  of  valve  chamber  (B)  the  pin  (C)  closes  the  valve 
(N),  whereupon  the  upper  valve  chamber  (B)  begins  to  re¬ 
fill  through  the  opening  (K)  in  piston  head.  The  rapidity 
of  the  filling  of  the  upper  valve  chamber  (B)  therefore  the 
rapidity  of  descent  of  piston  (A)  and  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  at  each  operation  of  the  valve  is  controlled  by 
the  disk  (D).  By  this  regulating  disk  practically  any  de¬ 
sired  quantity  of  water  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons  can  be 
drawn  at  each  operation  of  the  valve.  In  the  descent  of 
piston  (A)  the  closet  flush  is  obtained  while  the  piston  area 
between  piston  ring  (P)  and  piston  ring  (R)  is  passing  the 
supply  opening  and  the  closet  seal  or  refill  is  accomplished 
while  the  piston  is  passing  opening  from  piston  ring  (R) 
to  piston  ring  (T)  at  which  point  of  its  descent  the  base  of 
piston  has  reached  its  seat  (V)  and  flow  ceases. 

An  important  feature  of  the  valve  and  a  point  not  ex¬ 
plained  in  sectional  cut — is  the  way  in  which  any  possible 
wear  of  the  piston  caused  through  friction  is  prevented.  Un¬ 
like  other  valves,  the  supply  is  not  a  direct  communication 
between  inlet  and  outlet.  The  space  through  which  the  water 
enters,  the  valve  (above  the  letter  T  on  sectional  view)  is 
too  small  to  admit  sufficient  water  to  raise  the  piston — but 
this  opening  continues  entirely  around  the  valve — the  cylinder 
being  cast  in  hollow  form,  as  a  result  of  which  the  water 
presses  inward  and  upward  from  all  sides  at  once,  holding 
the  piston  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  valve  chamber  and 
preventing  the  friction  and  wear  on  valve,  such  as  would  oc¬ 
cur  if  the  water  entered  from  one  side  only. 

One  of  these  valves  is  in  operation  in  the  show  room  of 
the  National  Brass  &  Metal  Co.,  Corner  3rd  Ave.  and  3rd  St. 
South,  Minneapolis.  They  show  it  in  operation  on  seventy 
down  to  five  pounds  pressure  without  any  re-adjustment  of 
the  valve.  Under  the  highest  pressure  we  found  it  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  noiseless. 


THE  NETHERY  HYDRAULIC  FLUSH  VALVE. 


During  the  past  ten  years  'repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  construct  a  Flush  Valve  which  will  eliminate  the 
ordinary  water  closet  tank,  which  has  proven  to  be  not  only 
unsightly  in  appearance,  but  noisy  in  operation  and  imper¬ 
fect  in  its  mechanism,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  problems  that  an  architect  has  to  handle.  Some  of 
these  valves  are  giving  fair  satisfaction,  but  none  of  them 
appeal  to  us  from  a  technical  standpoint  with  as  much  force 
as  the  valve  on  this  page. 

It  differs  from  the  other  Flush  Valves  on  the  market  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  both  opened  and  closed  and  in  fact — 
held  closed  by  Hydraulic  Pressure.  It  is  also  as  simple  in 
its  mechanical  construction  as  a  valve  could  be  made,  there 
being  but  three  pieces,  namely,  the  cylinder,  the  cap  and 
the  piston,  all  constructed  of  No.  1  Bibb  Metal  85  per  cent 
pure. 

M 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  VALVE. 

The  valve  is  opened  by  pushing  the  push-button  (M).  The 
water  contained  in  valve  chamber  (B)  escapes  through  the 
cap  (O)  and  down  by-pass  (H)  in  the  valve  casing  into  the 
discharge  pipe  (X).  The  rate  of  discharge  through  by-pass 
(H),  regulated  by  the  screw  (G)  regulates  the  rapidity  of 
the  rise  of  valve  piston  (A).  Upon  the  rising  of  piston  (A) 


SHOWING  VALVE  ATTACHED. 
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So  great  is  their  confidence  in  the  valve  that  this  com¬ 
pany  guarantee  that  it  will  give  a  perfect  flush  and  refill  at 
each  push  of  the  button,  that  it  will  absolutely  prevent  waste 
of  water  (as  it  cannot  be  propped  open),  also  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition  with  less  attention  than  any  closet 
valve  on  the  market. 

Below  is  a  list  of  installations  or  specified  jobs,  mostly  in 
New  York  City,  which  will  show  what  success  the  valve  is 
meeting  in  the  East. 

No.  of 

Valves  Building  and  Location  Architects  Address 
35  City  Club,  W.  44  St.,  N.  Y„  Lord  &  Hewell,  16  E.  23rd  St. 
35  Apartment  at  141st  St.  and  7th  Ave.,  Harry  T.  Howell, 
3rd  Ave.,  I38th  St. 

150  Hotel  opp.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  G.  F.  Pellham,  503 
Fifth  Ave. 

150  New  Bldg,  for  Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  Horgan  &  Slatt¬ 
ery,  1  Madison  Ave. 

75  Webster  Apartment,  W.  45th  St.,  Tracy  &  Swartwout, 
156  Fifth  Ave. 

130  Hotel,  Bdwy  &  57th  St.  N.  Y.,  Construction  Realty  Com¬ 
pany,  112  W.  42nd  St. 

105  Clark  Hotel,  55th  Sr.  &  Bdwy,  Nathan  E.  Clark,  87th 
St.  &,  Madison  Ave. 

85  Alpha  Realty  Co.,  15  E  60th  St.,  R.  C.  Gildersleeve,  160 
Fifth  Ave. 

50  Ethical  Culture  Bldg.,  Carrere  &  Hastings,  22  E.  41st  St. 
10  Criminal  Court  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  Louis  Horn,  27  W.  33rd  St. 
35  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Lord  &  Hewell, 
16  E.  33rd  St. 

50  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsbg.,  Pa.,  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  20  W. 
43rd  St. 

60  Jail  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

21  Vose  &  Sons’  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

50  Factory  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

90  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  J.  E.  Kirby,  5th  Ave.  and 
40th  St. 

85  Manhattan  College,  University  Heights,  J.  E.  Kirby,  5th 
Ave.  and  40th  St. 

51  Studio  Apartments,  67  St.  Livermore,  Pollard  &  Stein- 

man. 

400  Hotel  35th  St.  and  5th  Ave.,  Hiss  &  Weeks. 

385  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  Bdwy.,  42nd  St.,  Davis  &  Marvin. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  the  Nethery  Co.  have  issued  a 
book  explaining  in  detail  the  sizes  of  pipe  necessary  for  direct 
pressure  systems,  also  arrangement  for  operating  from  a 
storage  tank  placed  above  the  highest  fixture.  This  Booklet 
contains  the  only  tables  showing  friction  in  small  water  pipes 
ever  issued.  The  National  Brass  &  Metal  Co.  of  Minneapolis, 
Northwestern  Agents  and  Liscencees,  will  gladly  furnish  this 
booklet  to  any  one  interested,  also  any  further  information 
desired. 


A  LARGE  CONCERN. 


One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  concerns  in  the  west  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  building  stone  business  is  that  of  William  Penn 
&  Co.,  of  West  Superior,  Wis.  They  have  shipped  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  150  car  loads  of  their  cut  stone  to 
fill  the  large  contracts  they  have  already  secured,  besides 
having  on  hand  large  orders  from  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Ada, 
Minn.,  Orange  City,  la.,  Walker,  Minn.,  and  Webster,  S.  D., 
and  many  other  orders  from  different  sections  in  the  north¬ 
west. 

They  are  at  present  employing  over  eighty  men  in  their 
yards  at  Tower  Slip,  Superior,  and  their  business  under 
strong  and  able  management  is  constantly  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  every  direction. 

Wanted:— A  new  line  of  general  art,  architectural  and  engi¬ 
neering  catalogues.  Address  Herbert  C.  Chivers,  322  Wain- 
wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EVERY  ARCHITECT  SHOULD  HAVE  IT. 


We  have  just  received  in  pamphlet  form  the  report  of 
Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  on  “Tests  for  Sound  Deafening  for  the  Dormi¬ 
tories  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,”  which 
was  published  in  full  in  “Insurance  Engineering,”  for  August, 
1902. 

While  architects  and  builders  may  have  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  read  some  extracts  of  this  report  in  the  building  trade 
publications  of  the  country,  many  of  them  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  it  in  full.  Because  of  the  extreme  im¬ 
portance  of  this  report  of  Prof.  Norton’s  to  those  interested 
in  building  affairs,  the  manufacturer  of  “Cabot’s  Sheathing 
and  Deafening  Quilt,”  which  was  used  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  Building,  the 
other  rooms  being  supplied  with  other  so-called  deafening 
products,  has  had  the  report  printed  in  this  convenient  and 
condensed  pamphlet  form,  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  matters 
pertaining  to  building. 

The  “Cabot  Sheathing  and  Deafening  Quilt”  is  made  of 
cured  eel-grass,  a  seaweed  that  is  matted  into  a  laminated 
cushion,  held  in  place  by  two  layers  of  tough  paper  which 
are  sewn  together.  This  grass  is  very  tough  and  is  absolute¬ 
ly  uninflamable,  and  will  not  only  keep  out  the  heat  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  will  also  keep  out  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  as 
one  layer  of  it  is  equal  to  nearly  six  layers  of  common  paper, 
and  besides  is  very  much  better,  and  it  is  at  least  one-half 
cheaper  than  back-plastering. 

This  “quilt”  prevents  the  passage  of  sound  through 
floors  and  partitions  by  breaking  up  and  absorbing  the 
sound-waves.  It  is  the  only  deadener  having  this  property, 
and  is  therefore  immensely  superior  to  the  ordinary  felts. 
Architects  now  acccept  it  as  the  standard  deafener,  and  it  is 
generally  used  throughout  the  United  States. 


INDIVIDUAL  LIGHTING  PLANTS. 


It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  a  great  many  architects 
and  contractors  throughout  the  north  and  west  to  know  that 
there  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  gas  plant  on  the  market  for 
lighting  and  cooking  and  has  been  in  practical  use  in  the 
east  for  several  years — among  the  users  being  very  well 
known  people  such  as  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewett,  New  York, 
Wm.  S.  Post,  New  York,  J.  G.  Schurman,  Pres.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  J.  Hopkins  Smith,  etc.,  and  even  Uncle  Sam  himself 
is  the  largest  user  of  all,  having  hundreds  of  the  “Colt”  Car¬ 
bide  Feed  Acetylene  Generators  in  operation  at  army  posts, 
Indian  schools,  light  houses,  docks,  etc. 

Acetylene  gas  is  the  most  perfect  illuminant,  being  nearer 
the  sun's  rays  than  any  other.  Poor  makes  of  generators  in 
the  west  especially,  have  hurt  the  reputation  of  acetylene  gas 
some  machines  causing  offensive  odors  to  fill  the  house, 
burners  emitting  soot,  etc.;  but  with  the  “Colt”  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  assured. 

No  mantles  are  required  with  acetylene,  a  pure,  steady, 
white,  sparkling  light  being  obtained  without.  There  being 
no  smoke  and  very  little  heat  from  the  light;  wall  decora¬ 
tions  are  not  injured  and  electric  globes  can  be  used.  It  is 
the  easiest  light  on  the  eyes  and  house  plants  thrive  where 
it  is  in  use.  Acetylene  is  far  superior  as  an  illuminant  to 
any  other,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  as  cheap  as  ker¬ 
osene  oil. 

Cooking  is  practicable  where  a  “Colt”  is  used,  and  the  cost 
is  but  a  trifle  more  than  city  coal  gas  at  $1.20  per  1000  feet. 

The  “Colt”  machine  has  been  selected  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  Association  to  light  the  grand  stand,  main  build¬ 
ing,  poultry  building  and  several  smaller  ones,  and  an  exhibit 
will  be  made  of  Colt  apparatus  in  the  main  building,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  very  interesting. 

Architects  and  contractors  will  be  glad  to  recommend 
this  machine  for  buildings  which  are  not  contiguous  to  city 
gas  and  electric  plants,  or  where  good  service  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  leading  architects  of  New  York,  such  as  Post, 
Gilbert,  Howell,  Stokes,  Lord  &  Hewlett,  and  Wheeler,  recom¬ 
mend  it. 
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BECOMING  POPULAR  WITM  BUILDERS. 

HOLLOW  CEMENT  STONE. 

Some  products  in  the  building  material  line  spring  into  pop¬ 
ularity  and  general  usefulness,  and  there  is  no  special  cause 
for  wonder,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  created  to  meet  “a  long 
felt  want”  which  existed  prior  to  their  advent,  and  they  simply 
and  naturally  step  into  their  place  of  preordination  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  or  construction  of  a  building.  They  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  owner,  the  architect  and  the  builder  when  the  irresistible 
logic  of  their  utility  speaks  out  their  wonderful  merits.  In 
fact  so  plainly  evident  is  their  value  and  necessity  that  the  first 
thought  is,  “Well,  its  strange  some  one  did  not  invent  that  long, 
long  ago.” 

Architects  and  contractors  and  builders  generally,  as  well  as 
owners,  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  this  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  building  and  its  method  of  manufacture,  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  view  to  its  adoption. 

Cement,  in  building  construction,  is  used  in  two  ways:  1st, 
the  solid  concrete,  either  plain  or  reinforced  with  metal  rods  of 
various  kinds.  This  is  built  up  in  the  wall.  2nd.  the  hollow 
cement  concrete  blocks,  made  in  machines  or  molds,  and,  after 
seasoning,  laid  up  in  the  wall  like  any  stone.  Each  has  its  own 
field.  That  for  hollow  blocks  is  much  greater,  as  they  are 
adaptable  to  any  size  or  style  of  building. 


POURING  TIIE  STONE. 

There  are  several  devices  for  making  hollow  concrete  blocks, 
all  using  the  same  principle.  They  consist  of  a  mold,  having 
four  removable  sides,  and  cores  which  draw  out  of  the  bottom. 
The  material,  composed  of  cement  and  fine  sand,  is  mixed  in 
proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  four  or  five  of  sand,  with  about 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  water,  making  a  very  dry  concrete,  which  is 
tamped  or  pressed  into  the  mold,  the  top  struck  off,  the  cores 
■withdrawn,  the  sides  removed,  and  the  blocks  removed  on  a 
false  bottom  and  put  away  to  “set”  and  season.  This  produces 
a  “Hollow  Concrete  Block.”  In  this  process  the  concrete  can 
be  only  sufficiently  wet  so  as  to  “pack”  well.  If  more  water  is 
used  the  stone  cannot  be  removed  from  the  mold.  To  develop 
the  full  cementing  power  of  Portland  cement,  it  must  have  a 
surplus  of  water.  The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows: 

1st.  The  action  that  takes  place  when  Portland  cement  and 
water  are  brought  together,  is  crystalization,  that  is  crystals  are 
formed  by  chemical  union  of  cement  and  water.  When  these 
crystals  are  formed  in  contact  with  foreign  material,  such  as 
sand  or  gravel,  a  bond  is  formed  between  adjacent  particles  of 
the  sand  or  gravel,  by  this  uniting  crystal.  In  this  chemical 


action  the  cement  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  water.  If  suffi¬ 
cient  water  is  provided,  incomplete  crystalization  of  the  cement 
must  result,  and  a  part  of  the  cement  is  wasted. 

2nd.  The  closer  the  particles  of  sand  or  gravel  are  brought 
together,  the  less  space  there  is  to  be  filled  with  cement.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  more  compact  the  mass  is,  the  more  particles  of 
material  the  same  amount  of  cement  will  come  in  contact  with. 
It  follows  that  for  the  economical  use  of  cement,  the  greatest 
density  is  necessary.  The  surplus  of  water  creates  a  dense  con¬ 
dition  of  the  same.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  process  of  “flood¬ 
ing”  in  refilling  sewer  trenches.  No  amount  of  tamping  can 
accomplish  the  same  result. 


THE)  STONE  YARD. 


This  wet  process  of  manufacture  as  used  by  K.  Dykema  Sons, 
No.  29  Fountain  street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  we  here¬ 
with  illustrate  and  describe,  makes  the  most  economical,  most 
dense  and  most  beautiful  shape  of  hollow,  concrete  building 
blocks  that  we  have  yet  examined.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
by  this  method  of  manufacture  these  blocks  of  stone  can  be 
made  in  the  12-inch  size  at  a  price  equal  to  $3.50  to  $4  per 
thousand  for  brick,  besides  making  the  price  of  laying  them  in 
the  wall  at  a  figure  equal  to  $2.50  to  $3  per  thousand  for  brick, 
which  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  brick  work  will  know  is 
about  one-half  the  expense  of  a  brick  wall.  In  8-inch  size  they 
can  be  made  equal  to  the  cost  of  wood  for  the  construction  of 
residences. 

Some  responsible  builder  or  concern  located  here  in  the 
northwest  should  write  K.  Dykema  Sons,  at  the  above  address, 
and  secure  the  right  for  manufacture  of  this  cement-stone 
from  their  beautiful  designs  and  by  this  most  scientific 
method. 


BELIEVES  IN  EXPANSION. 

M.  J.  O’Neil,  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  plumbing 
and  heating  business  in  St.  Paul,  has  established  a  branch  in 
Minneapolis  at  814  Nicollet  avenue — two  floors  and  basement 
- — with  the  finest  show  rooms  in  the  northwest. 

J.  G.  Beattie,  the  well  known  Minneapolis  plumber,  will 
have  charge  of  this  branch  and  will  carry  a  complete  line  of 
the  latest  plumbing  and  heating  fixtures.  Mr.  Beattie  needs 
no  introduction  to  Minneapolis  people,  having  been  identified 
here  for  so  many  years  with  a  high-class  plumbing  business. 
He  will  be  glad  to  show  his  many  friends  and  patrons  all  the 
newest  and  best  things  in  the  plumbing  and  heating  plant 
line,  sanitary  plumbing,  steam  and  hot  water  heating,  gas 
and  electric  fixtures. 
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AT  THE  FRONT. 


USEFUL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE. 


That  the  G.  Drouve  Co.  of  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  are  at  the 
front  in  their  line  of  business,  may  plainly  be  seen  from 
the  recently  filled  contracts  for  their  products  for  large  and 
important  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  follows: 

The  Thomas  Davidson  Manufacturing  company,  Montreal, 
Canada,  Lovell  apparatus. 

Sheet  metal  work  on  building  for  Charles  A.  Matthies, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  worsted  mills  of  Fred  L.  Sayles  Com¬ 
pany,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  McNab  and  Harlan  building,  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J. 

Skylight  and  sheet  metal  work  on  the  new  building  of 
North  and  Judd  Manufacturing  company,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Meridian  Cotton  Mills,  Meridian, 
Miss. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing 
company,  Clinton,  Mich. 

Skylights  of  the  new  buildings  for  Barnum  and  Bailey, 
circus  winter  quarters,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lovel  apparatus  in  the  Monessan  Pennsylvania  plant  of 
the  Pittsburg  Steel  Company. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Ravine  Mills  Company,  Vernon, 
Conn. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Union  Typewriter  company  build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  com¬ 
pany  building,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Larkin  Soap  company  building, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  E.  Ingraham  building,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Union  Steam  Pump  company 
building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Cumberland  Electric  Light  and 
Power  company  powerhouse,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Lovell  apparatus  in  the  Carter-Crume  factory,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  architects  and  builders  of  the  west 
may  see  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  Lovell 
window  and  shutter  device,  made  by  the  G.  Drouve  company 
at  the  above  address. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  estimates  and  all  de¬ 
tailed  information  regarding  their  valuable  window  shutting 
device  will  cheerfully  be  given  upon  request. 


OPENING  OFFICES  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 

The  number  of  dealers  in  stone,  lime,  cement,  brick,  etc., 
in  Minneapolis,  is  constantly  being  augmented.  The  latest 
new  comers  are  Fowler  &  Pay,  the  well-known  concern  of 
Mankato,  Minn.,  whose  dealings  in  the  above  materials  have 
so  greatly  increased  throughout  the  northwest  that  they  were 
compelled  to  erect  warehouses  at  the  Minnesota  Transfer, 
where  shipping  facilities  are  in  every  way  better  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  trade  in  the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Twin 
Cities. 

This  move  of  this  old  and  reliable  concern,  caused  them 
to  also  open  an  office  in  Minneapolis,  from  which  they  can 
conduct  this  end  of  their  large  and  growing  business,  al¬ 
though  their  home  office  still  remains  at  Mankato. 

It  is  probable  that  both  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Pay  will 
each  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  Minneapolis  office, 
which  is  located  at  suite  214-215  Lumber  Exchange  building, 
where  they  will  be  pleased  to  attend  to  all  business  of  this 
section,  and  where  they  can  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  rapidly  growing  trade. 


The  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  company,  of  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Seattle,  have  issued  and  are  now 
mailing  to  architects,  engineers  and  the  heating  trade,  a  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  catalogue  descriptive  of  their  radiators, 
showing  in  handsome  half-tone  cuts  the  different  styles  and 
sizes,  together  with  a  description  of  the  heating  surfaces  of 
the  same. 

Besides  containing  a  complete  general  telegraph  code, 
the  catalogue  also  has  their  radiator  telegraph  code,  as  well 
as  a  scientifically  written  article  by  Morris  E.  Ebersole  on 
the  manufacture  of  radiators,  from  the  crude  castings  up  to 
the  finished  article  ready  to  set  in  place. 

The  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  company  claim  to  have  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  construction 
and  efficiency  of  radiators,  and  if  the  beautiful  cuts  of  their 
goods  count  for  anything,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
have  not  exaggerated  in  the  least  in  what  they  say  about 
their  products. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 


Mr.  George  H.  Gibson  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Advertising  and  Publication  Department  of  the  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  accept  an  appointment  with 
the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.,  having  offices  at  114-118 
Liberty  street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Gibson  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Westinghouse  Companies’  Publishing  De¬ 
partment  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  was  for  two  years  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Engineering  News  of  New  York 
City. 

The  Winslow  Elevator  and  Machine  Co.,  of  96-100  North 
Clinton  street,  Chicago,  are  sending  out  an  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  of  their  electric  elevator  engines  for  passenger  and 
freight  elevators  and  dumb-waiters.  This  well-known  and 
reliable  house  make  everything  desired  in  the  elevator  line, 
and  the  half-tone  cuts  in  their  circular  shows  many  different 
styles  and  designs  of  engines  for  various  requirements.  A 
letter  or  postal  of  inquiry  to  them  at  the  above  address  will 
bring  all  necessary  information. 
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D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 

MINNEAPOLIS, 


LOW  PRICES  STEAM  AND 

ESMIMATES  FURNISHED  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 


TELEPHONE  450. 


20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

DULUTH,  MINN. 
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The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 


Is  applicable  to  furnace,  steam  or  hot 
water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to 
old  plants  as  well  as  new.  Automatic¬ 
ally  controls  the  drafts,  a  change  of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room,  is  sufficient 
to  operate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple  as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been 
upon  the  market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Specified  and  recommended  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects.  Sole  under  an  absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


February  4th,  1903. 

‘  I  enclose  check  for  bill  herewith.  I 
do  not  take  advantage  of  your  30  day 
guarantee,  becanse  I  find  your  appar¬ 
atus  works  perfectly  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

Jacob  Schreiner. 

The  Schreiner-  Flack  Grain  Co., 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York,  January  5th,  1903. 

‘‘After  experimenting  with  your  Reg. 
ulator  for  a  month,  I  find  that  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  have  been  looking  for.  It 
is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  in  send¬ 
ing  you  my  check  I  want  to  add  a  w'ord 
of  commendation. 

Harry  T.  Schriver, 

Of  T.  Schriver  &  Co. 

333  E  56th  St.,  New  York 


January  14th,  1903. 

“Enclosed  please  find  check  for  the 
amount  of  my  account.  The  Regula¬ 
tor  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  I  believe  wdl  fully  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.’-' 

F.  E.  V  Shore, 
Occulist, 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited. 


Automatic 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect's 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants. 


Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co. 


Fourth  and 
Phoenix  Sts., 


MINNEAP0LI5, 

Minn. 
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THE  MOST  PROMINENT 

ARCHITECTS  OF  NEW  YORK 

Such  as  Post,  Gilbert,  Wheeler,  Gifford,  Teale,  Renwich, 
Aspenwall  &  Owens,  Lord  &  Hewlett,  etc,  know  of  and  highly 
Recommend  the 

“COLT"  Acetylene  Gas  Generator 

(CARBINE  FEED.) 


Manhauset  House,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.  using  1000-light  plant. 

A  Perfect  Working  Machine. 

Easy  to  re-charge,  emits  no  odor,  wastes  no  gas,  guaranteed  satisfactory 


We  are  aware  the  Architects  of  the  Northwest  know  of  other  mach¬ 
ines  which  have  proven  failures,  but  we  wish  to  inform  them  that  the 
“Colt”  will  please  in  every  case,  and  is  being  used  extensively,  especi. 
ally  throughout  the  East  for  lighting  all  kinds  of  buildings— large  or 
small.  COOKING  can  now  be  done  economically  and  satisfactorily 
with  Acelytene  gas  when  the  Colt  generator  is  used.  The  many  points 
of  superiority  of  Acelytene  over  all  other  illuminants  and  the  “Colt” 
over  all  other  machines  is  well  set  forth  in  a  finely  illustrated  catalogue 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  on  application. 

N.  W.  Agency,  J.  B.  COLT  CO., 

I.  E.  BURT,  Manager 

1238  Hennepin  Ave.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  “ COLT ’’  took  highest  award,  World's  Fair  Buffalo. 


\  IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

T 


♦ 

♦ 

: 


♦ 

♦ 


■  HE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention.  Patent  No.  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matcned  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  wno,  m 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wilce 
Patent  Jan  1st  1805.  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matcned  flooring  will  soon  be 
J  advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
X  no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 

♦  REMEMBER 

First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 

T  our  Patent. 

X  Second.  That  wenot  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re- 

♦  open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

J  Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
^  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

♦  Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
I  price  and  will  not  oe  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 
^  ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

♦  Fifth.  That  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
J  flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
i  layingit. 

♦  Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

I  Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  price 
X  that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  saving  over  any  other 
T  flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

X  Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
X  is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
X  under  floor 

t  Use  No  Other,  B u y  No  O ther. 

X  Respectfully  yours. 

♦  E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  GEO.  C.  WILCE, 

X  THOS.  E.  WILCE  + 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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uly  24,  1903. 


The  Western  Architect, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: - 

Enclosed  find  cut  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  publication.  This  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  arrangement  which  we  made  with  your  represent¬ 
ative,  Mr.  Zilch,  permitting  us  to  change  from  time  to  time. 

We  appreciate  your  publication  very  much  and  wish 
to  compliment  you  upon  getting  out  one  of  the  cleanest  period¬ 
icals  we  receive  from  anyone. 

Yours  respectfully, 

D.W.S. — F.A.H.  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co. 
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Drake  Mantel  sTHle  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.G.W.RY. 


r  r  v  r  i**' r  r  t'l'r  a'*' >*  I'm* 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

ARE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap. 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non  conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS.  $ 

AAAAAaAAAAAAAAAA  AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA'AAiTAA'A‘AA'A‘A'A'A‘A'A'A'AI>A'aMAA 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

j  For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

,of-  /Qr9t 

STANDARD 


^YWPEN77JV£ 


sHEL1AC 


For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  ef  natural  wood,  Drle^  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
jt  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

23  Billiter  St.,  UIUIIUUIU  IUIIIIUII  IIUIIXU) 

London.  29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 
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$  Control  Your  Temperature  $ 

#  The  Johnson  System  $ 

\  dcfe*.  N  5 

\  of  Temperature  Regulation  is  /Jfjjj/  '  /  J  f 

£  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  well  1/i  \ 

f  \  *i  IjJj  f 

4  equipped,  modern  building.  f;  a  (1/  a 


11  Oh 


It  saves  its  own  cost  in  a 
short  time. 


Promotes  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  occupants. 


Thousands  of  buildings  equip 
ped  with  our  system. 


Write  for  Catalogue, 


;  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY,  mu,™..*..,  . 

%%%%%%%%%%%% 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 

Teifphonf  I  N.  W.  Main  1084  J 
J  ELEPHONE  j  Twin  City  123 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

4 19-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


George  F.  Boehme  Cornice 
Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Works 


7  East  Third  Street, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  6c  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


I 


Northwest  Engineering  Co 

CHAS.  L  PILLSBURY  successor  to  W.  J.  BONWELL. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Installation 
No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street, 

Write  us  Your  Wants.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


the  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
Hanufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
Maps,  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo 


I 

Architectural  Decorations  f 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description.  ^ 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  ♦ 

and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern  z 

Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices,  X 

Coves,  Etc.  ::::::::  ♦ 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  ~ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Yale&Towne 


Locks  and  Trimmings 


FINEST  QUALITY  OF 
MATERIAL. 

HANDSOMEST  IN 
APPEARANCE. 

GREATEST  VARIETY  OF 
DESIGNS. 

These  points  secured  us  the  con' 
tract  to  furnish  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  with  the  accom- 
paning  design  throughout. 


Architects  are  invited  to  make  use 
of  our  handsome  sample  room.  Large 
display  of  sample  Locks,  Knobs,  Es¬ 
cutcheons,  etc.,  in  all  designs  and 
finishes. 


I.  K.  M0RI80N  \  CO. 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  Mechanics’ 
Tools,  Stoves,  Kitchen¬ 
ware,  Etc. 

Agents 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

247-249  Nicollet  Ave. 


*\ 


J 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
—  Air  Pump  ■ 


11  a  iiiir  a  PTIinmC  Chapman’S  Compressed 
MANUrAulUntnO  Air  Pumping  System 

also  Vertical  Single  and  Two-Stroke  Deep  Well 
Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems 
Your  specifications  solicited. 


We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


o allas0tcx: AURORA  ILL  U  SAWRITE^ CATALOGUE 


Fig.  884 
Vertical 
Deep  Well 
Pump. 


Grant  Overhead  Window  Pulley 

McQUEEIV'S  PA-TENTTS  ^ 


Grant  Pulley  &,  Hardware  Co. 


Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada. 

H.  B.  GARDNER, 

419  Boston  Block.  Mpls. 
Agent: 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 


23  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 


Entered  November  24th,  1902,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  second-class  matter,  under  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879. 
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Plumbers  in  the  larger  towns  of  Minnesota, 
after  getting  the  legislature  to  fix  things  up  for  them 
as  well  as  they  knew  how  to  have  it  done,  now  find 
their  scheme  badly  at  fault.  The  state  licensing  act  for 
journeymen  plumbers  was  made  to  cover  only  those 
working  in  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  while 
pains  and  penalties  were  to  fall  upon  him  who  in  such 
towns  employed  the  unlicensed.  Now  comes  Judge  Holt 
and  declares  the  law  unconstitutional,  because  of  its  ex¬ 
cepting  small  towns,  and  the  plumbers  see  little  hope 
of  getting  the  rural  legislator  in  line. 

j*  j* 

The  passing  of  the  only  Whistler  removes  from 
the  art  world  a  unique  figure,  who  has  left  upon  it  a 
deeper  impression  than  he  is  commonly  credited  with. 
Going  back  to  the  time  when  Ruskin  was  attempting 
to  suppress  Whistler  and  one  of  his  methods  by  de¬ 
claring  that  Whistler  was  “flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in 
the  face  of  the  public  and  calling  it  art”  it  is  undeni¬ 
able  that  there  were  few  things  in  art  to  remind  one 
of  Whistler’s  ways  where  now  there  are  many. 
Whistler  might  doubtless  have  left  a  still  deeper  im¬ 
pression  had  he  cared  to  seem  in  earnest  himself. 
People  could  hardly  be  expected  to  expect  much  of 
a  man  who  would  write  a  book  on  the  “Gentle  Art  of 
Making  Enemies.” 

<j*  j* 

When  some  gentlemen  went  about  building  a 
sky-scraper  without  regard  to  legal  limitation  of  height 
on  Copley  Square  in  Boston  some  years  since,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  did  so  with  the  motive  of 
earning  the  thanks  of  the  public.  Yet  if  rumor  is 
true  they  have  done  just  this,  for  they  are  said 
to  have  exhausted  every  legal  resource  in  defend¬ 
ing  their  right  to  override  the  law,  and  to  have 
obtained  their  final  turning  down  from  the  U.  S. 
courts  of  last  resort.  If  such  is  really  the  case  the 
public  may  get  double  pleasure  out  of  the  razing  of 
the  stories  of  this  sky-scraper  which  are  above  the 
legal  limit ;  for  not  only  are  the  owners  suitably  pun¬ 
ished  for  their  presumption,  but  they  have  been  to 
the  expense  of  establishing  the  principle  of  public 
control  in  such  cases. 
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The  great  upheaval  in  the  New  York  Building 
trades  has  subsided  and  peace  and  harmony  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  balance  of  the  building  season  at  least. 
But  the  profession  of  business  agent  to  labor  unions 
has  fared  badly,  so  badly  that  the  unions  themselves 
appear  only  moderately  reluctant  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  these  gentlemen,  some  of  whose  bus¬ 
iness  methods  have  led  them  to  gaol  and  cast  such 
a  slur  on  the  whole  profession  that  business  will  be 
dull  with  them  for  a  time  not  only  in  New  York  but 
in  the  country  at  large.  No  one  has  appeared  thus  far 
to  predict  any  great  industrial  depression  as  impending 
because  of  the  forced  inactivity  of  these  same  business 
agents. 

The  calling  of  the  great  financial  promotor  is  also 
passing  under  a  cloud,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
country  if  for  a  good  long  period  it  would  recognize 
the  industry  of  this  class  also  at  its  true  worth.  Per¬ 
haps  the  value  of  good  laws  in  keeping  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  promotor  within  proper  bounds,  is  no¬ 
where  better  illustrated  than  in  the  street  rail¬ 
way  situation.  Street  railway  development  has, 
as  all  know,  far  outstripped  that  of  steam  railways 
for  the  period  since  the  coming  of  the  trolley.  Reck¬ 
oning  on  the  basis  of  single  track  road,  the  mileage 
is  said  to  have  increased  more  than  175  per  cent  with¬ 
in  the  last  dozen  years.  The  average  capitalization  of 
these  roads  is  given  as  $<76,287  per  mile  on  the  single 
track  basis  for  the  country  at  large.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts.  however,  where  until  within  a  few  months  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  to  keep  the  stock  and  bond 
issues  of  corporations  as  close  to  the  cost  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  as  possible,  these  roads  are  capitalized  for  only 
a  trifle  over  $39,000  per  mile.  This  Massachusetts 
average  includes  the  Boston  Elevated  road  at  $591,414 
per  mile.  While  Massachusetts  lines  are  capitalized 
at  less  than  $40,000  per  mile,  they  probably  cost  more 
than  those  of  Minnesota,  which  carry  a  capitalization 
of  $107,000,  or  of  Maryland  or  Missouri,  either  of 
which  carry  over  $150,000  per  mile.  In  some  prop¬ 
erties  this  watery  residue,  this  excess  of  capitalization 
over  cost,  this  product  of  the  promotor’s  industry  is  be¬ 
ing  squeezed  out  of  the  “widows  and  orphans”  and 
“lambs”  who  bought  it  at  such  a  rate  as  to  cause 
fear  of  panic  in  quarters  not  afflicted.  And  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  faint-hearted  tremble  when  they  read  of 
shrinkage  in  Mr.  Morgan's  Steel  Trust  and  Shipping 
Trust  stocks  amounting  to  $400,000,000.  Of  course 
much  of  the  latter  and  of  other  similar  “property” 
never  passed  to  any  genuine  purchaser,  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  has  come,  when  general  trade  conditions  are 
good ;  but  had  it  been  coincident  with  bad  crops  and 
low  prices  for  farm  staples  as  was  the  collapse  of  the 
real  estate  bubble  of  a  decade  since,  there  is  no  telling 
what  it  might  have  knocked  down  in  its  fall. 


Steel  Trust  stock  has  been  going  down  so  much 
and  so  long  that  consumers  of  steel  are  beginning  to 
feel  hurt  at  the  delay  of  steel  prices  in  following.  And 
it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  them  to  continue  to  pay 
cheerfully  just  as  much  for  the  steel  as  they  did  when 
they  were  expected  to  pay  dividends  on  all  that  water. 

Employing  plumbers  in  St.  Paid  who  sought  to 
obtain  from  Judge  Kelly  a  permanent  injunction 
against  interference  with  their  business  by  members 
or  agents  of  the  Plumbers’  Union,  have  not  obtained 
from  the  court  nearly  as  much  comfort  as  did  the 
Minneapolis  employers  of  electric  wire  workers  from 
Judge  Cray.  The  effect  of  Judge  Kelly’s  decision  has 
perhaps  not  had  time  for  development,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
discounted  by  conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  held  such  wholesome  views 
of  the  rights  and  limitations  of  the  parties  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  merit  publicity.  Some  of  these  views  are 
as  follows : 

“The  employer,  if  he  be  not  obligated  by  time  con¬ 
tracts,  should  he  be  unwilling  to  grant  even  lawful 
demands  of  his  workmen,  may  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  law,  discharge  his  servants  in  a  body. 
He  can  close  his  business — a  factory,  maybe — and 
keep  it  closed  until  his  employes  are  willing  to  come 
to  his  terms.  He  will  not  be  violating  the  law  of 
the  land,  because  he  is  free  to  use  his  own  as  he 
chooses.  Of  course,  if  he  do  these  things  for  greed 
and  oppression,  there  is  a  higher  law,  but  of  that 
we  do  not  speak. 

Laboring  men  whose  capital  is  brain,  muscle  and 
skill  have  the  same  right — no  more,  no  less — of  com¬ 
bination  and  co-operation  one  with  another  for  achiev¬ 
ing  any  lawful  purpose,  as  has  that  other  force  con¬ 
trolled  by  men,  which,  though  silent  and  unseen,  is 
none  the  less  powerful  and  which  we  call  money. 

To  prevent  by  violence,  or  coercion  or  intimida¬ 
tion  another  workman  from  taking  or  retaining  em¬ 
ployment  which  is  satisfactory  to  him  is  to  offend 
against  the  plainest  ride  of  justice. 

To  warrant  an  injunction  in  a  case  like  this,  the 
right  to  it  must  be  made  clear,  the  injury  impending 
and  irreparable  if  it  fail.  It  is  a  drastic  remedy,  and  is  to 
be  invoked  only  where  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
law  is  powerless  for  relief.” 

Judge  Kelly  appears  less  ambitious  to  assume  the 
management  of  things  in  general  through  injunctions 
than  do  some  of  our  courts,  and  for  that  reason  his 
views  of  the  rights  of  employers  and  employed  bear 
all  the  more  weight.  The  electric  wire  workers  case 
referred  to  in  our  last  issue  has,  it  is  announced,  been 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  action  will  bring  from  that  body 
something  clear  and  tangible  in  the  way  of  an  author¬ 
itative  statement  of  the  rights  and  limitations  of  par¬ 
ties  to  labor  disputes. 
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Little  towns  Down  East  have  a  praise-worthy 
way  of  celebrating  at  long  intervals  and  in  this  way 
showing  a  forgetful  world  where  people  of  note  came 
from.  At  the  recent  150th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Spencer,  Mass.,  it  came  to  light  during  the  ceremon¬ 
ies  that  not  only  was  Elias  Howe,  inventor  of  the  sewing 
machine,  born  in  Spencer,  but  that  his  half-brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Bridge  Truss  bearing  the 
name. 

The  Art  Commission  recently  appointed  by  Gov. 
Van  Sant  of  Minnesota  under  an  act  of  the  last  leg¬ 
islature  have  organized  so  far  as  to  elect  the  following 


officers : 

President,  Mr.  Robert  Koehler . Minneapolis. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Margaret  Evans . Northfield. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Thompson. . .  .Hamline. 


'l'he  state  appropriates  $2,000  per  annum  for  the 
use  of  the  commission  in  promoting  exhibitions,  etc. 
Industrial  art  is  to  be  encouraged  and  at  least  one 
exhibition  held  in  the  state  each  year,  no  two  succes¬ 
sive  ones  in  any  one  city.  Members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  serve  without  salary. 

A  collection  of  objects  of  art  is  one  of  the  objects 
sought,  presumably  to  be  housed  in  the  state  capitol. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  wicked  ways 
of  lumbermen  and  the  desolation  that  marks  their 
path  through  the  pine  forests,  now  come  the  lumber¬ 
men  themselves  with  loud  protest  against  the  rapid 
denuding  of  large  areas  of  Indian  Reservation  pine 
land  contemplated  by  the  officials  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment.  Still  more  bewilderment  is  in  store  for 
him  who  tries  to  square  this  action  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  preachments  from  higher  up  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  general  government. 

In  New  York  a  great  outcry  has  gone  up  about 
the  management  of  a  part  of  the  forest  area  in  the 
Adirondacks  by  Prof.  Fernow  who  used  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  general  govern- 
nent,  but  of  late  has  had  the  direction  of  the  State 
■School  of  Forestry  which  has  been  run  in  connection 
with  Cornell  University.  Whatever  the  facts  about 
the  way  the  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  set  apart  for 
the  State  Forestry  School  passed  through  the  fires  of  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  enough  clamor  was  raised 
against  the  management  of  the  lauds  by  the  school 
authorities  to  induce  Gov.  Odell  to  veto  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  by  the  legislature  for  its  continuance, 
so  that  now  the  school  is  about  the  same  as  if  it  were 
not.  In  fact  the  authorities  are  so  badlv  discredited 
by  the  newspaper  reports  that  it  need  occasion  no 
surprise  to  see  the  lumbermen  posing  as  the  true  con¬ 
servators  of  the  forests. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  George  F.  Shepley,  of  the  firm  of  Shepley, 
Rutan  &  Coolidge,  died  last  month  in  the  Engadine, 
at  St.  Morris,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Shepley  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  i860,  of  a 
distinguished  family,  his  father  having  been  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in  the  city.  The  vounger 
Shepley  received  his  professional  education  in  Boston, 
graduating  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  1882.  With  his  classmate,  and  future  part¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  he  entered,  immediately 
after  graduation,  the  office  of  H.  H.  Richardson.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Shepley  and  Mr.  Coolidge, 
with  Mr.  Rutan,  who  had  also  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  same  office,  continued  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Richardson’s  formal  wish  the  business  which 
he  left  unfinished,  and  soon  acquired  for  themselves 
a  high  reputation,  carrying  out  a  large  number  of  im¬ 
portant  works.  Among  these  the  best  known  are 
the  Ames  building  in  Boston  ;  the  North  Union  rail¬ 
way  station,  in  Boston,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rail¬ 
road  buildings  in  existence;  the  South  Terminal  sta¬ 
tion,  the  largest  raihvay  station  in  the  world ;  the 
Hartford  station ;  the  buildings  of  the  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  in  California;  the  Art  Institute  and 
the  public  library,  in  Chicago;  the  Congregational 
House,  in  Boston;  the  Union  station  in  Albany,  and 
many  private  residences  and  mercantile  buildings. 
Mr.  Shepley,  who  married  Mr.  Richardson's  daughter, 
was  peculiarly  identified  with  the  work  of  that  great 
artist,  and  the  Galilee  porch  which  was  added  to  Trin- 
itv  church,  in  Boston,  some  years  ago,  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Shepley ’s  health  had  always 
been  delicate  and  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  professional 
life  severely  tried  his  constitution.  For  a  time  he 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  a  part  of  the  winter 
months  in  the  dry  climate  of  Switzerland,  usually  in 
the  Engadine ;  but  this  condition  seemed  to  pass  away, 
and  he  had  been  able  for  some  years  to  endure  the 
winters  at  home,  until,  in  January  last,  the  appearance 
of  grave  symptoms  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
his  work  and  seek  again  the  mountain  air  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  unfortunately  without  benefit.  Air  Shepley  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  professional  matters,  and 
was  prominent  among  the  directors  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  so  that  lie  was  very  well  known 
in  professional  circles  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
universally  beloved  for  his  quiet  courtesy.  His  work 
reflected  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  his  character, 
and,  although  lie  had  to  struggle  constantly  against 
physical  weakness,  few  architects  have  been  able  to 
impress  themselves  more  thoroughly  upon  their  build¬ 
ings,  and  his  early  death  is  a  loss  to  American  art,  as 
well  as  to  the  profession. 
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THE  ONLY  WHISTLER. 


James  McNeil  Whistler,  who  has  just  died,  held 
a  peculiar  place  among  artists,  and  among  men.  He 
was  individual,  orginal  in  all  things ;  mentally  and 
physically  'he  was  eccentric,  and  he  always  gave  one 
the  impression  in  'his  best  works  of  one  who  would 
never  do  the  great  things  that  he  could  do.  So  the 
world  will  look  in  vain  in  succeeding  years  for  the 
great  work  which  should  truly  immortalize  him.  He 
did  not  regard  it  as  worth  while,  perhaps ;  yet  his 
portrait  of  his  mother,  now  in  the  Luxembourg  gal¬ 
lery,  shows  how  capable  he  was  of  rising  to  heights 
of  fine  expression,  as  well  as  evincing  an  exquisite 
technic.  His  elements  in  this  picture  are  the  simplest ; 
an  aristocratic  old  lady  in  black,  with  folded  hands, 
and  a  lace  cap,  sits  on  a  chair  in  a  plain  room.  There 
is  not  a  bit  of  challenging  color,  but  there  is  depth 
and  richness  of  tone;  the  painting  is  wonderfully  re¬ 
fined  and  not  the  least  impressionistic;  but  the  power 
of  the  picture  is  in  its  fine  spiritual  interpretation  of 
a  life  and  a  character,  and  one  can  well  believe  that 
the  artisft  'had  his  heart  in  this  work, — though  many 
who  knew  him  thought  and  said  that  he  had  no  heart 
at  all.  He  was  fond  of  simplicity,  and  liked  to  reach 
it  by  subtle  and  complex  ways;  thus  when  he  painted 
his  “White  Girl,” — all  white,  standing  on  a  white 
wolf-skin  mat,  one  immensely  admired  the  marvelous 
differencing  of  textures  and  of  keys  of  tone,  with  the 
one  motive.  But  one  scarcely  remembers  the  face 
of  the  subject.  Whistler  did  produce  some  remark¬ 
ably  strong  portraits,  but  he  would  only  paint  what 
he  wanted  to  paint,— money  could  not  persuade  him 
to  do  other.  His  color  effects  were  very  unusual,  and 
opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  their  merit.  He  was 
truly  an  impressionist,  and  cared  little  for  detail  in 
color;  his  "arrangements”  in  blue  and  gold,  or  in 
lilac  and  silver,  his  “noc-turnes”  and  “harmonies,” 
consequently  affronted  those  who  could  not  enter 
into  sympathy  with  his  idea.  John  Ruskin  once  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  the  very  definite  and  vigorous 
fashion  he  had,  concerning  Whistler,  who,  he  said, 
“threw  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  face  of  the  public”  and 
dared  to  call  it  art.  Whistler  sued  the  critic  for  dam¬ 
ages,  and  the  pictures  that  furnished  the  provocation 
for  the  remark  were  exhibited  in  court,  the  result 
being  that  the  jury  awarded  the  artist  one  farthing 
damages.  That  farthing  Mr.  Whistler  hung  on  his 
watch  chain  and  used  to  exhibit  it  with  sardonic  pride. 
Artists  themselves  greatly  value  these  paintings,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  unrivaled  for  rare  qualities.  And 
there  is  no  dispute  anywhere  as  to  his  rank  as  etcher, 
in  that  it  is  conceded  he  has  had  no  superior  in  our 
day.  Any  one  who  has  studied  Whistler’s  etchings, 
for  example  at  an  exhibition  by  the  Grolier  club,  will 
recognize  an  unerring  perception  of  the  value  and 
significance  of  a  line.  His  celebrated  little  character 
portrait  called  “Joe”  is  an  instance  of  this  mastery  of 


the  first  principle  of  the  etching,  of  which  many  who 
practice  the  art  know  very  little. 

Whistler’s  whimsical  and  willful  personality  was 
betrayed  at  a  glance ;  that  favorite  white  lock  of  hair 
which  he  trained  to  hang  down  on  his  forehead  re¬ 
vealed  a  vain  mind,  dwelling  on  itself,  conscious  of 
eccentricity  and  cultivating  it.  He  nevertheless  ob¬ 
jected  to  having  his  pecularities  recognized  irrever¬ 
ently,  as  by  Du  Maurier  in  Joe  Sibley,  whom  we  met 
in  the  tale  of  “Trilby.”  Mr.  Du  Maurier  had  to  change 
the  book  under  penalty  of  prosecution.  He  apparent¬ 
ly  lacked  humor  and  pathos,  but  he  was  a  clever  talk¬ 
er  and  had  a  biting  and  unkind  wit,  which  spared  no 
one.  He  wrote  ingeniously,  in  a  purely  Whistlerian 
style,  and  “The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies”  was 
no  joke,  but  a  self-appreciation  of  uncommon  merit. 
Many  are  the  anecdotes  of  Whistler  current  among 
his  craft,  who  knew  him  in  London  or  Paris,  wkere 
he  had  lived  most  of  the  time  of  late,  or  in  Venice  or 
Rome.  He  was  a  figure  in  the  society  of  these  capi¬ 
tals.  Every  one  will  recall  his  remark  when  a  group 
of  fashionable  women  were  discussing  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  t'he  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose 
forte  was  omniscience,  who  was  handsome  and  knew 
it,  and  was  a  notable  ladies’  man.  One  said  how 
beautifully  he  talked,  another  'how  delightfully  he 
sang,  another  how  well  he  played  some  instrument, — 
whereupon  Whistler  advanced  the  timid  remark, 
“Paints  a  little,  too,  I  believe.”  He  used  to  corus¬ 
cate  sharp  sayings,  and  ’tis  said  he  furnished  many  a 
social  spark  with  wit,  which  they  would  retail  and 
often  spoil  the  point  of.  To  one  of  the  esthetes  who 
exclaimed  after  a  sally,  “Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  said 
that!”  Whistler  said  quickly,  “You  will  say  it,  Os¬ 
car.”  There  will  never  be  quite  another  such  man 
and  artist  as  McNeill  Whistler, — who  because  'he  was 
born  in  America  is  called  an  American,  though  he 
had  no  love  for  his  native  land,  nor  any  characteristic 
of  its  people.— Springfield  Republican. 


MANKATO’S  STONE  FOR  MINNESOTA’S  CAP¬ 
ITOL. 

Mankato  limestone  has  been  discovered  to  be  capable 
of  taking  a  high  polish,  rendering  it  in  appearance  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Italian  marble  for  interior  finish. 

It  has  remained,  however,  for  the  capital  commission 
to  discover  that  the  stone  can  be  polished  for  interior 
finish. 

A  large  pilaster  of  polished  Mankato  limestone  has 
been  put  up  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  new  capitol.  The 
stone  can  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  colors,  shading  from 
light  yellow  to  a  deep  pink. 

The  capitol  commissioners  claim  they  discovered  the 
capabilities  of  this  stone,  and  the  owners  of  the  quarries 
admit  that  they  did  not  know  that  it  could  be  polished. 
For  interior  rise  the  stone  is  first  sawed  and  smoothed, 
then  rubbed  and  polished.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
the  famous  Sienna  marble,  and  may  be  used  to  produce 
the  same  effect. 
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A  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  “CREAM  OF  WHEAT”  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

L.  S.  Buffington,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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A  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  “CREAM  OF  WHEAT”  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Sedgwick  &  Saxton,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 
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Front  Elevation  of 

A  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  “CREAM  OF  WHEAT”  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 
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A  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  “CREAM  OF  WHEAT”  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

L.  A.  Lamoreaux,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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PERSPECTIVE  OF  A  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  “CREAM  OF  WHEAT”  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Bertrand  <Sc  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 
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A  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  “CREAM  OF  WHEAT”  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

F.  D.  Orff,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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A  LONG  TIME  IN  BUILDING. 


The  great  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  which 
is  to  be  erected  in  Morningside  Park,  near  the  Grant 
monument  and  Columbia  University,  New  York,  is 
growing  slowly,  very  slowly.  At  the  present  rate  of 
progress  it  will  be  as  long  building  as  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral  at  Rome,  which  wore  out  ten  architects 
and  forty-three  popes  and  was  consecrated  176  years 
after  the  foundations  were  laid.  The  new  cathedral 
at  New  York  is  not  to  be  so  large  as  St.  Peter’s,  but 
the  plans  are  imposing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  shown  by  many  members  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  diocese  of  that  city.  It  is  being  built  in  spots. 
The  great  arch  of  the  choir  has  been  completed.  The 
extreme  east  wall  has  been  built  up  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  here  and  there  portions  of 
the  foundations  have  been  laid.  The  grounds  are 
covered  with  cut  stone  and  a  good  deal  of  rough  ma¬ 
terial,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  regularity  or  system 
and  the  work  goes  on  by  fits  and  starts.  Sometimes 
we  have  seen  as  many  as  a  hundred  men  working 
industriously;  and  then  again  half  a  dozen  will  be 
sputtering  around  without  method.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  means,  although  there  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  impression  that  Bishop  Potter  has  $5,000,000  in 
the  bank  or  guaranteed. 

Individual  subscriptions  have  been  made  for  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  building.  For  example,  according 
to  the  original  plans,  there  were  to  be  thirty-two 
great  monolithic  columns  in  the  choir,  each  fifty-four 
feet  high,  six  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing  160  tons, 
which  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  obelisk  in  Central 
Park  known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle.  Each  of  these 
columns  is  intended  to  be  a  monument  for  some  in¬ 
dividual  whose  heirs  or  descendants  have  sufficient 
gratitude  or  respect  for  his  memory  to  contribute  the 
expense.  Bishop  Potter  will  erect  one  in  memory  of 
his  father,  the  late  Right  Lorenzo  Potter;  John  Jacob 
Astor  will  erect  one  in  memory  of  his  father,  and 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Dean  Hoffman  will  put  up  one  in 
his  honor,  but  the  difficulty  of  shaping  and  transport¬ 
ing  the  columns  from  the  quarries  at  Vinalhaven,  Me., 
have  been  found  insurmountable  and  the  monolith 
idea  has  been  reluctantly  abandoned.  If  the  plan  had 
been  carried  out  these  would  have  been  the  greatest 
monoliths  in  the  world,  two  feet  higher  and  one  foot 
more  in  diameter  than  the  great  plaster  columns  in 
the  persistyle  at  the  world’s  fair,  which  were  fifty- 
two  feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  put  them  up  in  two  sections. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  Architecural  League  of 
New  York  will  have  an  exhibition  under  its  auspices 
during  the  winter  of  1904.  The  name  suggested  is  the 
National  Architecural  and  Allied  Arts  Exposition.  The 
place  considered  is  the  new  Herald  Square  Exhibition 
Hall,  which  is  the  ninth  floor  of  the  new  Macy  Building, 
at  Broadway  and  34th  street.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wallis  is 
the  secretary  of  the  league. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CONCERN. 

Architects  and  laymen  marvel  at  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  work  of  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co., 
architects,  Chicago.  They  have  in  hand  work  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country,  extending  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
and  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  They  have  on  the 
pay  rolls  a  force  of  90  men  and  claim  that  they  can¬ 
not  put  more  men  to  work  in  Chicago  because  of  the 
lack  of  space  in  their  offices  in  the  Rookery  building. 
This  is  not  written  with  a  view  to  pleasing  any  one 
in  particular,  but  to  call  attention  to  facts  as  they 
exist,  and  as  such  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
for  architects  and  professional  men  throughout  the 
country.  The  writer  does  not  have  in  mind  very 
much  data  concerning  the  operations  of  the  great 
Richardson ;  they  were  thought  to  be  marvelous,  but 
alongside  the  operations  of  Burnham  they  really  be¬ 
come  very  insignificant.  Most  people  interested  in 
building  remember  the  firm  of  Burnham  &  Root  and 
its  success,  their  success  in  securing  the  World’s 
Fair  buildings,  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Mr. 
Burnham  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Works,  his 
work  in  that  connection  having  never  been  equaled. 
After  the  fair  he  was  afforded  time,  owing  to  the 
depression  and  lack  of  commissions,  to  relax.  He 
had  a  lease  on  office  space  for  which  he  had  to  pay 
rent  but  in  which  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  do. 
Of  course,  this  was  an  insignificant  matter,  in  a  sense, 
to  Mr.  Burnham,  because  he  had  ample  mean's.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  his  work  has  increased  until 
he  has  now  reached  a  plane  before  which  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  any  other  firm  or  any  individual  architect 
are  not  to  be  compared.  It  is  but  just  to  say  with 
respect  to  other  architects  that  his  work  may  not  be 
better,  he  may  not  be  more  capable,  but  the  vast  vol¬ 
ume  counts  and  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  It 
is  always  interesting,  particularly  to  young  men,  to 
observe,  to  study  and  to  ponder  the  characteristics 
of  great  men  and  the  traits  which  make  them  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  reflecting  upon  this  we  can  but  recall 
the  practice  so  prevalent  in  England  and  which  pre¬ 
vailed  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country  of  the  apprenticeship  system  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  which  provided  for  the  indenturing  of  young 
men  to  profession  or  trade,  his  parents  or  guardians 
paying  a  considerable  sum  for  the  association  with 
successful  practitoners  in  their  respective  lines.  It 
would  be  well  worth  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  any  one  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Burnham  for 
a  year  or  two  and  to  acquire  from  him  if  possible  the 
characteristics  of  success.  But  this  is  impossible.  In 
the  first  place  Mr.  Burnham  is  very  busy  and  a  young 
man  would  scarcely  have  an  opportunity  to  be  with 
him  one  day  in  six,  jf  that  much.  Architects  and 
builders  will  do  well  to  study  their  methods  and  see 
whether  it  is  World’s  Fair  reputation,  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  or  artistic  grace  far  in  advance  of  all  others,  that 
makes  for  the  success  of  this  firm. — Exchange. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CHANDELIER  FOR 
GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 


Of  all  the  changes  which  modern  progress  has 
brought  about  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  which  has  been  so  completely 
revolutionized  as  the  lighting  of  our  homes. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  so  short  a  time 
back  we  were  all  content  to  sit  down  to  dinner  under 
a  gas  chandelier  of  three  or  four  burners,  with  a  flood 
of  yellow  light  falling  on  11s,  unsoftened  by  any 
shades,  and  a  stuffy,  gas-laden  atmosphere. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  in  order  to  get  the  chandelier 
nearer  to  the  dining  table,  the  water-slide  pendant  had 
been  invented,  and  only  so  far  back  as  the  year  1900  the 
British  medical  journal,  “The  Lancet,”  protested  strongly 
against  the  chandelier,  which  is  still  in  use  in  hundreds 
of  old-fashioned  houses. 

“If  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  water- 
slide  gas  pendant  should  be  made  illegal,”  says  the 
“Lancet,”  “we  certainly  think  that  no  prudent  house¬ 
holder  should  put  one  into  his  house.  It  is  never 
ornamental,  it  frequently  occasions  alarm,  and  in  not 
a  few  instances  it  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  As 
everv  one  knows,  the  principle  of  this  Chandelier  is 
that  of  a  water  seal,  which,  of  course,  fails  when  there 
is  no  water  in  it.” 

The  subject  was  taken  up  in  various  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,”  and  everyone 
entirely  agreed  with  “The  Lancet.” 

The  great  difficulty  was,  how  to  replace  the  sliding 
gas  pendant.  Very  many  householders  fought  shy 
of  the  electric  light.  The  Wenham  was  tried,  but 
this  was  placed  so  high  up  it  was  not  suitable  for 
lighting  the  dinner  table,  nor  yet  the  drawing  room. 

The  incandescent  burner  had  been  introduced,  but 
the  inconvenience  of  this  was,  that  as  the  slightest  jar 
broke  the  mantle,  the  pendant  had  to  be  stationary, 
and  a  fixed  chandelier  could  not  be  placed  low  enough 
down.  Few  people  are  aware  that  a  gas  light  sus¬ 
pended  three  feet  above  the  table  gives  only  one- 
ninth  of  the  light  on  the  table  which  it  would  give 
if  placed  one  foot  above  the  table. 

With  the  chandelier  overhead  the  source  of  light 
shines  directly  on  the  eyes,  and  this  causes  the  pupil 
of  the  eyes  to  contract,  thus  shutting  out  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount  of  light  from  the  objects  looked  at. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  in  bright  sunlight,  when  the 
sight  is  “dazzled”  and  the  light,  as  it  were,  wasted. 

The  first  principle,  then,  of  artistic  lighting  is  to 
shade  the  source  of  light  from  the  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  a  good  light  upon  the  surface  to 
be  illuminated.  For  shops  and  public  buildings  the 
main  object  is,  of  course,  to  get  as  brilliant  a  light  as 
possible,  and  the  unshaded  electrics  and  incandscents 
answer  this  purpose. 

In  the  homes,  however,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  lighting  should  be  arranged  with  all  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  In  French  houses 


where  electric  light  has  not  been  introduced,  oil 
lamps  arc  still  the  order  of  the  day.  Gas  is  very  much 
used  for  kitchen  purposes  and  for  hall  lighting,  but 
as  a  rule  the  old-fashioned  oil  lamp  pendants  still 
reign  supreme  for  the  dining  table,  and  oil  lamps  or 
candles  for  the  dining  room.  The  lamp  and  candle 
shades  are  exquisite  and  the  wall  brackets  and 
candelabras  for  the  lamps  and  candles  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  style  of  each  room.  In  many  of 
the  French  homes  we  see  those  lustre  pendants  and 
bead  fringes,  at  which  only  a  few  years  back  we 
laughed  heartily,  as  being  relics  of  a  former  age.  Now 
that  these  same  lustre  pendants  and  bead  fringes 
are  the  “latest  thing,”  and  consequently  are  being 
sold  at  high  prices,  we  should  be  only  too-  glad  to  own 
these  authentic  chandeliers  of  ancient  date,  instead  of 
the  copies  of  them,  with  which  we  poor  modern  peopL 
are  obliged  to  content  ourselves.  The  French  who 
are  extremely  conservative,  still  use  wax  candles  in 
these  lustre  chandeliers,  instead  of  having  imitation 
candles  to  form  gas  burners.  This  system  of  lighting 
is  very  effective  in  a  house  which  is  furnished  through¬ 
out  in  French  style,  but  nothing  is  more  incongruous 
than  lustre  chandeliers  and  candelabras  in  rooms  fur¬ 
nished  in  “Modern  Art”  fashion. 

In  England  nearly  every  house  Which  has  not 
electric  light  has  the  incandescent  burners.  When 
these  burners  came  into  general  use  the  great  draw¬ 
back  to  them  was  the  fragility  of  the  mantle,  as  the 
jarring  caused  by  the  drawing  up  and  down  of  the 
slide  chandelier  was  sufficient  to  break  this  delicate 
mantle.  The  new  burner  was  therefore  fitted  to-  fixed 
pendants,  but  the  light  was  then  unsuitable  for  dining¬ 
rooms  as  it  was  too  high  up  and  women  declared  it 
on  that  account  to  be  “unbecoming.” 

As  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  woman’s 
word  is  law  with  regard  to  the  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  home,  something  had  to  be  done  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  incandescent  burner  and  its  feminine 
adversaries. 

One  of  the  leading  English  firms  for  electric  and 
gas  fittings  undertook  the  great  task,  and  the  “Surprise 
Pendant” — a  chandelier  specially  designed  for  the  in¬ 
candescent  burner — was  soon  patented  in  every  im¬ 
portant  country.  By  means  of  this  ingenious  inven¬ 
tion  the  light  can  be  brought  down  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  table,  and  can  be  pushed  up  high  out  of  the  way 
when  not  in  use.  By  a  touch  of  the  finger  and  without 
the  slightest  jerk,  it  can  be  brought  to-  the  edge  or 
center  of  the  table,  for  it  is  so  perfectly  balanced  that 
it  remains  in  any  position  to  which  it  is  moved,  within 
a  three  feet  circle.  When  raised  to  its  greatest  height 
the  light  is  three  feet  six  from  the  ceiling,  and  when 
at  its  lowest,  it  is  nearly  eight  feet  below  this. 

The  light  is  shaded  by  a  patent  shade  which  effectu¬ 
ally  screens  the  eyes  and  at  the  same  time  diffuses  the 
light,  so  that  a  single  burner,  consuming  four  feet  of 
gas  an  hour,  will  thoroughly  well  light  a  room  18  by 
14  feet,  giving  off  one-third  of  the  heat  and  products 
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of  combustion,  which  a  three-light  chandelier  would 
give  off,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  more  than 
eight  times  the  amount  of  light  on  the  table. 

By  this  system  the  air  is  kept  pure,  the  ceilings  and 
decorations  free  from  injury  by  smoke,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  light  and  comfort  is  attained  at  the  minimum 
of  expense.  In  England,  the  “Surprise  Pendant”  is 
nbw  universally  used,  and  it  has  also  been  adapted  for 
electric  light.  For  drawing  and  dressing  rooms, 
libraries  and  offices,  wall  brackets  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  are  made,  so  that  the  light  may  be  moved  about 
to  any  position  required.  Photographers  and  dentists 
find  it  of  great  service  in  their  work,  as  they  can  move 
the  pend'ant  to  any  position  and  wherever  it  is  placed 
it  will  remain  stationary. 

Gas  has  not  hitherto  been  used  in  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  King  Edward,  but  these  Surprise  Pendants 
have  now  been  largely  adopted  in  the  lighting  of  Sand¬ 
ringham  House.  The  same  system  has  been  carried 
out  in  York  Cottage,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

So  greatly  has  the  convenience  of  this  pendant  been 
appreciated,  that  the  inventor  decided  to  adapt  it  to 
the  electric  light,  and  as  far  as  is  possible  it  is  now 
being  manufactured  in  various  styles  in  order  to  suit 
any  rooms. 

A  patent  ceiling  fitting  is  used  for  these  pendiants, 
which  permits  them  to  be  fixed  either  to  a  wooden  ceil¬ 
ing  block;  or  screwed  on  to  iron  pipe  in  the  ceiling 
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or  hung  from  the  ceiling  without  any  alteration  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  impossible  to  damage  or  twist  the  wires 
Avhen  turning  the  pendant  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
the  ceiling  fitting  is  so  arranged  as  to  completely  in¬ 
sulate  the  pendant  from  the  building. 

The  same  firm  has  now  gone  largely  into  the  man- 
uafcture  of  electric  and  gas  fittings  of  the  Art 
Nouveau. 

After  passing  through  all  the  old  English  styles, 
and  the  more  or  less  ornate  styles  of  the  various 
French  epochs,  particularly  the  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
XVI.  with  their  beautiful  scrolls,  gilding  and  floral 
designs,  their  lustres  and  the  effective  cut  glass  bowl 
pendant  which  has  lately  come  into  such  favor  for 
electroliers,  something  entirely  new  was  Wanted. 

“Modern  Style”  was  introduced  and  was  soon  in 
vogue  with  some  of  the  crudest  and  most  grotesque 
designs  which  it  was  possible  to1  invent. 

All  this,  however,  has  been  gradually  modified,  and 
the  latest  evolution  is  the  Art  Nouveau,  Which  now 
reigns  supreme  and  seems  likely  to  hold  its  own  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  gas  and  electric  fittings 
are  now  made  in  this  new  style,  and  the  very  latest 
thing  of  all  is  the  new  iron  work  either  in  natural 
coloring,  finished  black  or  silvered,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  specially  suitable  for  the  original  designs  of 
the  Art  Nouveau. — A.  Hallard  in  Architectural  Record. 
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PILLSBURY  MEMORIAL  GATE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 
Erected  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Pillsbury  Gale. 

Ernest  Kennedy,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 


Made  by 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
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ABOUT  ROOFS. 


The  roof  may  be  said  to  be  the  essential  feature 
distinguishing  a  building  from  the  other  structures 
of  man  ;  hence,  architecture  has  been  described,  simp¬ 
ly,  as  the  glorifying  of  a  roof.  The  boasted  triumphs 
of  classic  architecture,  the  column,  architrave  and 
frieze,  were  but  the  supports  of  a  roof.  To 
cover  and  enclose  a  space  of  moderate  area, 
the  ancients  were  compelled  to  relinguish  a  large 
portion  of  it  to  columns  and  cross  walls ;  pro¬ 
ducing  an  edifice  without  acoustic  possibilities 
and  without  light.  Large  gatherings  of  the  people 
for  political  purposes,  amusement  and  exercise,  had 
no  place  more  protected  than  the  open  forum,  the 
uncovered  amphitheater  and  the  wind-swept  field. 

It  remained  for  the  monks  and  master-builders  of 
the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  to  perfect  a  construction 
whereby  a  considerable  space  could  be  covered,  with¬ 
out  intervening  or  obstructing  columns. 

The  clere-story  of  many  an  old  Gothic  cathedral, 
covered  by  a  blackened  roof  supported  on  arches  of 
interlocking  timbers,  the  whole  sustained  and  braced 
by  pillars  and  flying  buttresses  of  stone,  still  stands, 
a  marvel  of  strength  and  airy  symmetry,  to  attest 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  mechanics  of  these 
robber  races. 

In  the  construction,  if  not  in  the  glorification,  of  a 
roof,  the  architect  and  engineer  of  the  present  have 
surpassed  all  such  works  of  the  past.  In  our  own 
country,  there  are  some  covering,  without  interme¬ 
diate  support,  whole  acres  of  space;  any  one  of  which, 
produced  in  Doric  days,  would  have  been  classed 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  Madi¬ 
son  Scjuare  Garden  and  the  armories  of  New  York, 
the  great  mill  buildings  of  our  manufacturing  centers, 
the  Auditorium  of  Chicago,  and  that  latest  and  grand¬ 
est  triumpth  of  the  builder’s  skill,  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  of  the  World’s  Fair; 
and  even  this  vast  roof,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  need 
excite  no  wonder  in  the  modern  builder.  It  had  long 
been  conceived  and  was  possible,  and  required  but  the 
need,  the  occasion  and  the  means  to  bring  it  forth. 

As  the  architecture  of  the  past  has  been  broadly  de¬ 
fined  to  be  the  glorifying  of  a  roof,  so  modern  office 
building  construction  may  be  roundly  described  to  be 
the  utilization  of  floors.  For  such  buildings  a  flat  roof 
is  generally  preferable;  and,  partitions  being  carried 
from  basement  to  roof,  intermediate  supports  for  the 
latter  can  be  easily  provided  and  a  construction  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  floors  naturally  followed. 

David  M.  Parry,  president  of  the  National  Manufact¬ 
urers’  Association,  confirmed  the  report  that  a  company 
had  been  planned  to  insure  employers  of  labor  against 
strikes.  He  said  it  would  be  a  mutual  agreement  and 
would  be  kept  secret,  so  that  a  union  would  never  know 
whether  it  was  fighting  combined  capital  or  an  individual 
employer.  The  company  would  aim  to  protect  inde¬ 
pendent  workmen  as  well  as  employers. 


A  severe  blow  was  dealt  the  trades  union  grafters 
in  New  York  on  the  27  ultimo,  when  Lawrence  Mur¬ 
phy,  treasurer  of  the  journeymen's  stonecutters’  union, 
was  found  guilty  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree 
for  embezzling  $12,000  from  the  union.  His  attorney 
made  a  strong  plea  to  the  jury  in  his  behalf,  urging 
that  he  be  nOt  made  the  scapegoat  for  a  lot  of  ‘‘black¬ 
mailing  grafters.”  Murphy's  defense  was  that  the 
stolen  money  must  be  the  money  taken  from  its  true 
owners  and  the  stonecutters’  union  never  was  the 
true  owner  of  the  money.  The  maximum  penalty  is 
ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Murphy  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  who  testified  in  his  behalf  during  the  trial 
told  how  the  trick  was  done.  Murphy's  lawyer  called 
Col.  Andrew  D.  Baird,  one  of  New  York’s  well  known 
contractors,  to  the  stand  to  tell  of  a  $10,000  check 
transaction  which  had  been  made  the  principal  feature 
of  the  trial.  Col.  Baird  testified  that  he  had  received 
a  call  from  Daniel  Call,  president  and  walking  dele- 
union  and  wanted  $50,000.  Asked  why  they  wanted 
gate  of  the  stonecutters’  union  on  March  13,  the  day 
his  employes  went  out  on  a  strike.  President  Call 
of  the  union  said  they  came  from  the  stonecutters’ 
$50,000  they  said  they  would  have  to  be  paid  that 
amount  before  the  men  could  go  back  to  work.  Col. 
Baird  offered  $5,000  and  after  repeated  conferences 
the  committe  from  the  union  agreed  to  accept  $10,000, 
whereupon  the  money  was  paid  over.  It  is  such  lead¬ 
ers  as  this  that  bring  unions  into  disgrace  and  deprive 
honest  hard-working  men  of  the  respect  they  should 
otherwise  have. 


HAND  CARVED  TABLE-LOTUS  DESIGN, 
Jin-di-Sugi  Finish. 

Designed  and  Manufactured  by 
John  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
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Corner  Section  of  Screen 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 

GEO.  H.  LAWES  &.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 


IVES  PATENT 


WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust ,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

.208  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS- 


McINERNY  &  BURKE 

SANITARY 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

215  So.  7th  St.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mica  Insulating  Co 

Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


MASON  CITY,  IA. 


Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electric  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COST  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET. 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189  Twin  City  1320. 
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F.  E  HERTHUM 


D.  E.  BRANHAM  $ 

Alinneapolis  Qas  Fixture  Co. 

Headquarters  for  Gas,  Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures —  ■=. 


|  ^  802  Nicollet  Avenue, 


Si  if  * 


% 
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HENRY  SANDER9  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


R E LIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 

FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST. PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis. 
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J.fl.  eULLEN, 

pl/iin 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 


I 

I 

V 


1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  © 
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ST.  PAUL. 

312-313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 


22IwSnSoEMBmLDiNG. S"  Minneapolis  Minn. 

N.  W.  ’Phone— Main  4336-J 1. 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LIDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
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Acetyleno  Gas  Generators. 

J.  B.  Colt  Co.  (1.  E  Burt,  N.  W.  Agent) .  X 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 


St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . XXIII 

Love  Brothers . XXVI 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Harold  Johnson . XIV 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson .  .  XIV 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATORS. 

Automatic  Heat  Regulator . VII 

the  Automatic  Heating  Co . IX 

Johnson  Service  Company . VIII 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 

Johnson  &  Sharp  Mfg.  co . XV 

BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Fowler  &  Pay . XVIII 

Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Co . XXIII 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XXIII 

BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XII 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . XXII 

W.  J.  Clark  Co . XV 

J.  F.  McGuire . XXI 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

BUILDING  PAPER. 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

W  S.  Nott  Company . V 

CAST  STONE. 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Co . XXVI 

CHURCH  OFFICE  and  OPERA  FURNITURE. 

The  A  H.  Andrews  Co . VIII 

COLONIAL  WOOD  COLUMN  MNFRS. 

Koll’s  Pat.  Lock  Joint  Co . XVI 

Henry  Sanders  Co . XVI 

CONTRACTORS— STONE  AND  BRICK. 

John  Nelson . XXV 

CEMENTS. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co . Last  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay . XVIII 

United  States  Gypsum  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

D.  L.  Bell . . . Last  Page  of  Cover 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . Is  Page  of  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay .  XXII 

Paine-NixoD  Co . XIV 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . Ill 

Union  Railway  Storage  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover. 

J.  C.  Landers  &  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

H.  N.  Leighton  Comnanv .  IV 

COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

Harold  Johnson . XIV 

Door  Hangers. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers . . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

DRAUGHTING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Jno.  A.  Schlener  &  Co . XXI 

E.  R.  Williams . XV 

DUMB  WAITERS. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg.  Co . XIV 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works .  XX 

ELEVATOR  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co . XVI 

Winslow  Elevator  &  Machine  Co..  .1st  Page  Cover. 

Gust  Lagerquist . XV 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg.  Co . XX 

Otis  Elevator  Co . XVI 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

Gust.  Lagerquist . XXIII 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Electrical  Engineering  Co . XIII 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co  . XVI 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS. 

W.  I.  Gray  &  Co . IV 

Clark  Elect  Specialty  Mfg.  Co . XXII 

Northwest  Engineering  Co . XIII 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 

Union  Fibre  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cov»- 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

FIREPROOFING. 

Mackolite  Fireproofing  Co .  IV 

Harold  Johnson . XII 

I.  C.  Landers  &  Co . X 

Foundry. 

N.  W.  Foundry  Co . 2nd  Page  of  Cover 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

Crown  Iron  Works  .  XIV 

South  Paik  Foundry  &  Machine  Co . XXI 

Garbage  Crematory. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co  . XX 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES. 

Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co . XVI 

H.  Kelly  &  Co . Ill 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co . XV 

Hardware 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XIV 

Grant  Pulley  and  Hardware  Co .  XIV 

Hardwood  Floors. 

E.  R.  Newcomb .  IV 

HANGERS. 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XXI 


HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

K.  Dykema  Sons . XVIII 

Harold  Johnson . XII 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co . XV 

HEAT  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co . X 

Johnson  Service  Co . XIII 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . XII 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

H.  Kelly  &  Co . HI 

Craigo,  Baker  &  Co . XVIII 

Tunstead  Heating  Co . XXI 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co . XXI 

American  Heating  Co . XIV 

Kelly  &  Lamb .  .  IV 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co . IV 

Davis  Heating  and  Plumbing  Co . XXV 

D.  R.  Black  . IX 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Company . IV 

Pond  &  Hasey  Co  . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

J.  A.  Shogren . IV 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . X 

U.  S  Radiator  Co . X 

Lewis  &  Kitchen . XIX 

Mclnerny  &  Burke . XV 

Variety  Mfg.  Co .  . .  ."XXI 

Excelsior  Heating  Co . '.XVIII 

S  Wilks  Mfg.Co .  XXIV 

m.  j.  o’Neii . in 

Farrell  &  Turnbull . XXII 

Insise  Sliding  Blinds. 

Wilier  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

Jointless  Flooring. 

American  Monolith  Co . XXII 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co . XIX 

Lighting  Supplies 

The  General  Power  Co .  IX 

Machinery. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

METAL  SHINGLES. 

Merchant  &  Co . XVI 

Marble  Tiling. 

Holbrook  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XV 

Drake  Mantle  and  Tile  Co . x 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . ,'xill 

Geo.  H.  Reese .  vil 

METALLIC  LATH. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . IstPa  g  ofCover 

Mantles  and  Grates. 

Drake  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XII 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . VIII 

Holbrook  Mantel  and  Tile  Co . XXIII 

Geo  H.  Reese .  XX 

Office  Fixtures. 

A.  H.  Andrews  Co .  XIII 

Oil  Engine  Mfgs- 

The  General  Power  Co .  XII 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works . XV 

Reliance  Iron  &  Wire  Works  .  XIX 

PIPE  COVERINGS. 

W.  S.  Nott  Company .  V 

Mica  Insulating  Co . XV 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

John  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co . XV 

Harry  B.  Cramer  Co . HI 

Patent  Flooring 

T.  E.  Wilce  Co .  X 

Plastering  Contractor. 

J.  A.  Cullen .  XVI 

PRESSURE  REGULATORS. 

Klepfel  &  Thomas  Co .  XXIII 

PLUMBERS. 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co .  IV 

D  R.  Black .  ix 

Farrell  &  Turnbull . XXII 

Kelley  &  Lamb . i v 

J.  N.  Smith  &  Co . IV 

J.  P.  Courtney  &  Co . .  XXV 

Mclnerny  &  Burke .  .  .  XIII 

M.  J.  O’Neil .  nr 

PLATE  GLASS.  . 

Pittshnre  Plate  Glass  Co .  XVII 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 

H.  Kelley  &  Co . m 

National  Brass  and  Metal  Co . '.XIX 

Pumps  and  Machinery 

American  Well  Supply  Co . XI* 

ROOFING  TILES. 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XXIV 

Merchant  dr  Co . .k.XXIV 

RADIATORS. 

Kellogg,  Mackay  Cameron  Co .  IV 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co .  XXI 

U.  S.  Radiator  Co . XXII 

ROOFERS  AND  ROOFERS'  MATERIALS. 

American  Tin  Plate  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . 3lVI 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . .  .  .  .  .  .  .XX 

Lefebvre  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co . ’.".XIV 

George  F.  Boehme . XIII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Northwestern  Roofing  <£•  Cornice  Works . XX 

Merchant  &  Co . XX 

W.  S  Nott  Company . v 

Scribner-Libbey  Co . .V 

Selden  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Co  ............ .V 

St.  Paul  Roofing  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co . V 

S.  A.  Berkemeyer  &  Co . IV 

Samuel  Cabot . X 

Minneapolis  Roofing  &  Cornice  WnrVs  . '  .. .  X  X  V 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

SAFES. 

L.  B.  Waugh  Co . XXIV 


SHEATING  UUILTS. 

Samuel  Cabot .  xil 

Union  Fibre  Co . 2d  page  of  Cover 

SHELLAC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Standard  Varnish  Works . VII 

Slate  Black  Roards. 

S.  A.  Berkemever  &  Co .  IV 

STAINED  GLASS  MNFRS. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co .  XA'I 

R.  T.  Giles  &  Co . XVI 

Steam  Pressure  Regulators. 

Klepfel  &  Thomas  Co . XXIII 

STONE. 

Kettle  River  Quarries  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Wm.  Penn  &  Co . XIII 

Traverse  Bay  Redstone  Co . XX 

W.  C.  Wyckoff,  Agent. 

Fowler  &  Pay . XXII 

SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . x 

Storm  Sash. 

Otto  Lotgren . XXV 

VARNISHES. 

Standard  Varnish  Co . XII 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co .  2d  Page  of  Cover 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Merchant  dr  Co .  XXIV 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XXI 

Weather  Strip. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip . IX 

WINDOW  SCREENS. 

The  Higgin  Mfg.Co . XIII 

Well  Supplies 

American  Well  Works  .  XIV 

WINDOW  PULLEY  MNFRS. 

Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co . XIV 

Johnson  &  Sharp  Mnfg.  Co .  XXII I 

Window  Cords. 

Samson  Cordage  Works  .  . XXII 

Window  and  Door  Sto". 

H.  B.  Ives  &Co . XV 

Window  and  Shutter  Device. 

The  G.  Dronve  Co.. . XXVI 

Window  and  Plate  Glass. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co . XXV 


Between 
Ch'cagO, 
St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis 

There  is  an  indefinable  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  our  dining 
cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  and  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten — no  more. 


For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply 
to  J.  P.  Elmer, 
General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 


Maple  Leaf  Route. 
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THERE  IS  BIG  MONEY 


-IN  THE- 


EQUAL 

TO 

WOOD 

IN 

PRICE 


Isn't  that  a  good 
proposition? 

Get  into  this 
business  now  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand 
that  is  waiting  for 
you.  Get  a  hollow 
stone  device  o  f 
some  kind,  but  investigate  ours  first. 

We  make  Stone,  Hard  Dense  Stone,  with¬ 
out  tamping. 

WE  SAVE  CEMENT  WE  SAVE  LABOR 

We  have  a  practical  proposition.  Our 
Booklet  2  will  tell  you  more. 

WRITE  FOR  IT. 

K.  DYKEMA  SONS, 

29  FOUNTAIN  STREET, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CEMENT  BUILDING  BUSINESS 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  people  are  educated  to 
the  fact  that  cement  is  the  building  material  “of  the 
present"  as  well  as  the  “future"? 

DO  YOU  KNOW,  as  a  practical  proposition,  with 
cement  construction  the  best  wall  can  be  built  posses¬ 
sing  all  the  points  of  a  perfect  wall  Dryness,  Light¬ 
ness,  Strength,  Durability,  Beauty? 

You  Are  In  The  Building  Line 

— you  build  brick  and  wood  buildings.  You  buy  your 
brick  and  your  lumber  from  someone.  YOU  PAY 
THEM  A  PROFIT. 

Thai  is  a  Profit  You  Ought  id  Have. 

We  want  to  put  you  in  a  position  to  get  that  profit. 
We  want  to  enable  you  to  make  cement  building  ma¬ 
terial  at  equal  in  cost  to  brick  at  $4.00  per  thousand  - 
or  when  complete  laid  in  wall  40  per 
cent  less  than  brick  and  for  an  8-inch  wall 
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WE  MAUFACTURE 

And  Carry  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of  Plumbing  Goods 
And  Solicit  Your  Patronage  in  This  Line 
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Our  Show  Room  and  our  Service*  are  at  your  disposal.  We 
will  help  you  to  draw  up  your  specifications  and  select  your 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  This  is  our  Business.  Will  you  not  call 

on  us?  ::::::::  : 


THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  AND  METAL  CO., 


SHOWROOn: 

3rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  So. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 
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Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


heating  and  Ventilating  Engin¬ 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  HO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


-  MORE  - ’ 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 


used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  IMfg.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-121-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 


filler’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


IVlil  wa  ukee, 
Wis. 


Reliancelron&Wire  Works 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  <J> 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  9th  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  2417-J2 
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DUMB  WAITERS 

AND 

HAND  ELEVATORS 

Trunk  Lifts  Sidewalk  Elevators 

Invalid  Lifts  Freight  Elevators 

Carriage  Elevators  Hatchway  Holds 

All  of  most  improved 
design  and  construction. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Salesroom.  -  -  no  Liberty  St 

Catalogue  on  application.  Estimates  on  request. 


•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦ 

TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  f 

TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS  : 


♦ 

! 


WOOD  MANTELS 


|  GEORGE  H.  REESE, 

|  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO.  ILL. 


I 


PORTAGE  RED  STONE! 


TRAVERSE  BAY 
REDSTONE  CO.. 

W.  C.  WYCKOFF.  AGENT. 

Suite  302,  Kasota  Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


X  In  Blocks  or 
♦  Sawed  from 
t  the  Quarries 

I  °f 

^  bend  Plans  for 
J  Estimates.  We 
^  Pay  Express 


CALUMET, 
MICH. 

(LAKE  SUPERIOR) 

Samples  Sen.  ♦ 
When  Request 
led. 


! 


Graigo,  Baker  &  Co. 

Steam,  Hot  Water  Heating 

- AND - 

VENTILATION 


Estimates  and  Plans 
F  urnished. 

212  So.  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tel.  N.  W.  M  878  T.  C.  18C0 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  8J  to  9J  Fillmore  Ave-, 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  W’ks 


Phones  T.  C.  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 

Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
mi-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

rosEPH  tara,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
For  Residences  and  up  to  12  Flats 


CRAGIN  COMBINED 
GARBAG E  CREMATO  RY 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WRITS!  FOR  CATALOGUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  anil  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
Fuel  Grates. 
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Sole  Agents 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.’s 
Furnaces. 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and 
C  imbination 
Heating. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 
Contractors. 

220  Sixth  Street  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

N.  W.  Main.  484  —  Telephones  —  Twin  City,  484. 


Tunstead  heating  Co. 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel.  Bent  Hot. 

AH  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W.  J,  CLARK  CO, 


16  D  Street, 


Salem.  Ohio. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦j 

!  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO. 

♦ 

|  Commercial 

t  stationers 

Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 


! 

♦ 

t 

! 


Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 
and  Careful  Attention 


Address 
Department  B 


♦ 

: 

♦ 


516  Nicollet  Ave,,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
Machine  Co. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


********************  ********4***************%'*A*****  tAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA  ************ 

Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


77-79-81=83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are 
129  dior  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 
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United  States  Radiator  Company 


* 


Factory  and  General  Offce: 
DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 


Minneapolis  Office: 
432-4  Guaranty  Bldg. 

H.  J.  WERNEKP,  flanager. 


We  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
1,  2,  3  and  4  Column  Radiators  of  the 
same  design  and  ornamentation  for 


All  Height 


Write  or  call  for  Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  and  most  efficient  line  of  Ra¬ 
diators.  Prompt  Shipments  :  :  : 


“TRITON” 


WASHINGTON  BRANCH, 

68  Corcoran  Builing. 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH, 

1125  Park  Building. 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  ourtrademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting. 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  -  =  Minn. 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

^  Trade  Mark  Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co., 


Monolith 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 
base  board. 


Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


%  ^ 

/  you  are  a 

!  D^AUGHT5MAlC 
fl/ipiTECT,  ENGINEER" 
l  I^TUDENTy  MECHANICAL  DRAWINS^ 
i  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

I  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKINO 

1  INDIANAPOLIS  BLUE  PRINT  Co1^ 

INDIANAPOLIS.  I  NO. 

ADDRESS  DfOAPTMr.NT  p  AND  AiK  FOR  DISCOUNTS. 


Special  Summer  Prices 

On  all  goods  ordered  before  Aug.  1. 
We  manufacture  high  grade  goods, 
sell  direct  and  ship  on  approval.  Hall 
Clocks  S70  up;  Wood  Mantels  S  1  0  up; 
Grates,  Fireplace  Goods  and  Tile;Mis- 
slon  Clocks,  Hall  and  Den  Furniture. 
Also  Prepared  Furniture  Finishing 
Material  for  interior  trim.  Richest 
effects  at  no  extra  cost.  Catalogs  free. 
Mention  magazine. 

G.  R.  Clock  &  Mantel  Co.t 


Mission  Clock  $13. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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J  B.  McGORRISK,  Prcst. 


J.  C.  MARDIS,  Secy. 


i 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING.  PAVING  AND  SEWER  5»8  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

BRICK  Des  floines,  Iowa 


! 

1 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


O.  T.  Denison, 

Prcst.  and  Mgr. 


L.  W.  Denison, 

Secretary. 


F.  E.  Keeler, 

Treasurer 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


MASON  CITY, 


Hollow  Building  Blocks 


♦ 

♦ 

! 

♦ 

! 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


IOWA.  > 

♦  ♦ 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s 


patented  March  4. 1902  other  Patents  Pending. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  ami  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  anv 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes.  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &.  TILING 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray. 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  other^tone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  1014  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON,  .Mgr 

niN>EAPOLIS.  MINN. 


automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 

Passenger,  Freight,  T^T  InW  A  TTOI?  Q 
Power  and  Hand  Power  V  ii  1  \yl\ij 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis. 


Minnesota. 


&  T  Steam  Specialties 

PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 

Sensitive  and  positive  in  its  action; 
durable  and  simple  in  construction; 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
springs,  no  diaphragm  or  packing. 

Back  Pressure  Valves, 
Steam  Trap.  Relief  Valves, 
Balance  Valves. 

Vacuum  Air  Valves. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 


Klepft 


Manufactured  by 

<?/  &  Thomas  Co. 


70  West  Lake  Street, 

c  rxic  AGO 

J.  R.  Vandyck  Co  ,  95-97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Waltham 

Watches 


The  Best 

Timekeepers  in  the 
World 


FOR  SALE  AT 


White  &  MacNaught's 

JEWELERS 

407  Nicollet 
Ave. 

Minneapolis,  •  Minn. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦❖♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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EVIDENCE  OF"  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  Ku..cu,erS. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President.  L.  E.  WAUGH.  Vice  President.  W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary.  J.  B.  EUST1S,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  ■  123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  49  east  fifth  st.,  st.  paul.  4i9  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 


THE 


WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 


rd  or 
Self  F “eedc 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 
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TJLPITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

Through  Its  Twenty  .  Warehouses 

Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines. 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PLATE  in  ALL  T  HICK.N  ESSE  S  are  always  on  hand  and  can  be  shipped 
from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 

There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 

In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 


IVII 

WINDOW 

>il 


We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  of 


ints,  - -  - , 

PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS, 


Varnish 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors, 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass 


and  Brush 

Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor 


© 

© 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocksof  Sun-Proot  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows: 


New  York.  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
Chicago,  441-452  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St  Charles  Sts. 
Pittsburg.  101-103  Wood  St. 

Detroit.  55-58  Lamed  St.  E. 

Milwaukee.  492-4  Market  St 
Davenport,  410  416  Scott  St. 


Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St. 

Baltimore,  Daily  Record  Building, 

St.  Paul.  310-51  Minnesota  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  5th  and  Wyandot.t  Sts. 

Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 


© 
© 

$ 

- 1 

©©©©$©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©$©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©-?©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©! 


Cincinnati.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St. 

Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 
Cleveland.  149-51  Sen°ca  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S  Prior  St. 

Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 


© 

1 

© 

* 

I 

© 

i 

I 

I 

% 

© 

1 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 
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Minneapolis  Roofing  ^  Cornice  Works 


Successors  to  Wishart  it  Mail  sen. 


- STEEL  CEILINGS - 

H.  A.  HANSON,  Propiietor, 


Roofing 
and 

Cornice 

Work 


Sky= 

lights 

Etc. 


’Phone 
.  C.  933 


403  Sixth  Avenue  South, 

IVX  I  RT  JXT  E  A  POXjIS,  IWX  I  3XT  3ST 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Go. 

ESTABLISHED  1872. 

Heating  K  And 

Engineers.  j  Contractors. 


J 87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 


St.  Paul, 


Minn. 


f 

♦ 

f 


£ 

i 

t 


§ 


t 


J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Cas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


f 


T 

i 


I  _  L  1*  M  aL  AM  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson  ,5^™ 


DIMENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  3106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.C.  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T,  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


THE  BEST  EVER 


THE 


Only  Sash  made  that  ean  be 

Put  on  and  off 

FROM 

Inside  of  Room. 

Patent  For  Sale. 

Owner  is  engaged  in 
other  business. 

- ADDRESS - 

OTTO  LOFGREN, 

TAILOR. 


30-32  South  Fifth  Street, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 
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THE  LOVELL  WINDOW  AND  SHUTTER  DEVICE 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Foundries,  Etc. 

A  line  of  sash  500  feet  in  length  can  be  operated 
from  one  station  if  desired.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  sash,  hinged  or  pivoted.  Manufactured  only  by 

THE  G.  DROUVE 
COMPANY. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 

Cornices, Ventilators  and  Sheet  Metal  Architectural  Work 
of  every  description. 

We  invite  your  correspondence  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 


The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


J00  Washington  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  III. 

StCVCIlS  Cast  Stone  js  recognized  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 

SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 


LOVE  BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED. 


Aurora,  HE,  l.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 

The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  Modern 
Store  Fronts.  J.  J. 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 
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I  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  j 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


STEEL  STRUCTURES! 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


-MAKE 


Architectural  Castings 


T\A/IIM  CITY  CORLISS  ENGINES 

ELEVATINO,  CONVEYING  AND  POWER  TRANSMISSION. 

— =  Carry  Large  Stock  of  = 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc., 

For  Immediate  Shipment. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

—Manufactured  by- 


Pembina  Portland  Dement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


********4fr*****************55'************** 

CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 


Ht 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


¥ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

•J* 

❖ 

* 


•F 

* 

* 


THE  ONLY 
PERFECT 

Weather 

Strip 

Invisible 
Indestructible 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wood 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 


837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 

*  MINNEAPOLIS, 

*«-»**********************************#*^ 


MINNESOTA. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

PAINTING 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


2 1  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  'Phones - 1443 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★*★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


* 

* 

* 

4- 

3- 

* 

J 

* 

* 

X- 

* 

* 

3- 

3- 

3- 

3- 

3- 

3- 

* 

* 

jf 


M.  J.  O’Neil 


P 


LUMBINQ 

Heating 


J .  G.  BEATTIE,  Mgr. 


■ft 

* 

* 

At 

•k 

-k 

-k 

Ac 

■k 

4c 

•k 

■k 

■k 

-k 

■k 

■k 

■k 

■k 

■k 

4c 

■k 

■k 

■k 

-k 
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*  Gas  ^  and  Electric  Fixtures  * 


vbvi 


* 

3- 

3f 

jf 

* 

+ 

* 

3t- 

3- 

* 

3- 

at- 

3f 

* 

* 

3d- 

J 


Sewer  and  Water 
CONNECTIONS 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 


■¥ 

4c 

+ 

-K 

4c 

4c 

4c 

4c 

4c 

f 

-k 

4c 

4c 


MINNEAPOLIS  * 


BOTH  PHONES  39 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Manufactured  and  1/  .11,  II  I  /"> 

for  sale  by  K 6i lo^ IVldc Kfly =Cd mGroii  Co., 

- CHICAGO - 


niNNEAPOLIS,  niNN., 

100-106  So  Second  Street. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


KANSAS  CITY,  HO., 

447-449  W.  Fifth  Street. 
1106  Third  Avenue. 


“ A/TERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 


'  •  •  1  t  |  i  •  '  '  »  '  '  '  '  '  •  '  '  '  »  <  »  »_!  ft  t  -  t  t  t  »  t  »  ,  *  t 

i  »  1  *  **  •  *  •  *  •  1  *  *  *  1  •  /*  »  /tv?  i  r  *  t."i  1  1  r~i  t  * — 4 — 4 — , — , — 

HOC&5  TO  J3UIRJD  | 

The  J^oad  to  Success  | 

Without  Health  it  Cannot  be  Done.  A 

CONSULT  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI  I 

Late  af  West  Point,  U.  S.  M.  A.,  also  instructor  at  Columbia  and  <L 
Princeton  Universities,  W.  G.  Savage’s  Institute  of  Physical  Culture.  It 
New  York  City,  University  of  Minnesota,  now  physical  director  and  J. 
manager  ot  the  Minnesota  Athletic  Club.  .1. 

He  cures  Constipation,  Stomach  Trouble,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  1- 
Reduces  Obesity,  Nervousness,  Tf 

The  Catciofini  method  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in  person.  £l_ 

Address  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI,  | 

Minneapolis  Athletic  Club;  -  - 

241  Nicollet  Avenue.  *• 

Phone:  N.  W.  Main  867  L-l.  Minneapolis  M  inn  A 

'  » * *  _ f  * f  »_»  t  » ♦  ♦  *_t  *  ♦  »  »  *  *  »  »  f  »  » t  t  -  V 
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S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &  CO. 

successor  TO  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 

Slate  Black  Boards.  We  make  a  specialty  of 


Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

317-19.21-23  Fifth  Avc.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Ga*  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 

GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

^  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Telephones:  N.  W.  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  GRAY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  installed  the  most 
complete  and  expensive  Power  and  Heating  plant  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  their  new  building,  and  after  exhaustive  tests 
decided  to  cover  same  with 


Carey’s  85  per  cent  Pure  magnesia  Pine  Govering 

The  Deere- Webber  Co.,  the  largest  Implement  dealers  in  the  entire  Northwest  roofed  their 

immense  8  Story  Warehouse  in  this  city,  with 

Carey's  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

the  lightest,  most  servicable  and  least  expensive  first-class  roofing  now  manufactured. 

KEES  &.  COLBURN,  Architects  of  both  Buildings. 


TRADt  MARK 


TURTLE  BACK  R 

A  NATURAL  COVERING  j 
ri»  ALL  KINDS  Of  BUIUXNGS 


SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

200-206  First  Ave  ,  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINN. 


gagaaia 000000 000000 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  j 

I 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 

I 

Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes^ 
Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


WM.  RHODES,  President.  GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Office  and  Works-  ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


000000  agagaaGcnriric 
aaaagg 000000000000 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  Pitch  and 
<  ■  ravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceiling*. 


□□aago 000000 000000 
aaagga000000aaaaaa 

i 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 


St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Publisher’s  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK.  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul.  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


A  DUMB  WAITER  THAT  MEETS  ALL  REQUIREMENTS. 


The  Sedgwick  Machine  Works  of  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  Dumb  Waiters  and  Ele¬ 
vators,  have  for  several  years  past  been  manufacturing  and 


NEW  BAND  BRAKE  DUMB  WAITER. 

furnishing  to  the  trade  their  New  Band  Brake  Dumb  Waiter 
or  Light  Elevator,  illustrated  in  the  following  cut. 

This  machine  gives  the  best  of  satisfaction  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  as  it  is  especially  designed  for  hard  service,  and  for 
use  in  stores,  factories,  apartment  houses,  and  for  high  wells 
where  the  service  is  more  severe  and  exact  than  can  he  met 
by  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  Dumb  Waiter,  occupying 
a  position  between  a  first  class  Dumb  Waiter  and  a  geared 
Elevator. 

This  machine  has  the  same  improved  brake  that  gives  such 
satisfactory  results  with  their  geared  Elevators,  bringing  the 
machine  under  the  entire  control  of  the  operator,  so  that  it 
can  be  run  easily  and  noiselessly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  highest  wells,  with  the  least  possible  effort. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  roller  bearings  throughout, 
which  makes  it  run  with  the  least  possible  friction,  aiui 
avoids  unnecessary  wear. 


This  is  of  great  importance  when  it  is  considered  that 
machines  of  this  class  are  liable  to  damage  from  want  of 
attention  and  oiling. 

They  are  .made  of  different  capacities,  from  100  to  300  lbs., 
for  any  size  wells  up  to  3  ft. 

For  catalogues,  giving  full  particulars  and  description  of 
the  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  Dumb  Waiters  and  Elevators 
made  by  them,  and  estimated  to  fill  any  requirements  that 
may  be  wanted,  or  for  any  further  particulars,  apply  to  Sedg¬ 
wick  Machine  Works,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  to  their  New 
York  office,  110  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  HANDSOME  FRONT. 

The  illustration  given  below  shows  one  of  the  handsome 
galvanized  sheet  steel  fronts  to  a  modern  flat  building,  as 
manufactured  by  the  Northwestern  Roofing  &  Cornice  Works, 
of  1111-1113  So.  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with  Joseph 
Tyra  as  manager. 


A  MODERN  GALVANIZED  STEEL  FRONT. 

Manufactured  by  the  Northwestern  Roofing  &  Cornice  Works, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 


This  concern,  which  is  so  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Northwest,  has  the  record  of  doing  one  of  the 
largest  business  in  their  line  that  is  located  in  this  section. 
Everything  in  roofing,  cornice,  skylights,  Antals,  conductors, 
steel  ceilings  and  fronts  are  manufactured  by  them,  and  as 
Mr.  Tyra  is  a  man  of  great  personal  experience  in  these 
lines  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  honorable  business  man, 
anyone  may  rest  assured  that  all  work  given  his  house  will 
be  conscientiously  and  satisfactorily  taken  care  of  in  every 
way. 


A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 

The  American  Well  Works  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  have  lately  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  press  their  new  1903  Catalogue,  a  copy  of 
which  we  now  have  before  us.  It  is  replete  with  illustrations 
of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  pumps,  engines,  drills,  etc.,  used 
in  sinking  wells  and  operating  water  lifting  apparatus. 

The  booklet  also  contains  a  complete  description  of  each 
machine,  as  well  as  all  the  different  parts  thereof,  besides 
having  a  simple  and  condensed  price  list. 

No  other  similar  work  that  has  reached  this  office  is  so 
interesting  and  valuable  to  those  connected  with  the  well  drill¬ 
ing  and  pumping  business  as  this  catalogue  of  the  American 
Well  Works,  who  will  cheerfully  mail  a  copy  to  all  who  may 
write  them  at  the  above  address. 
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J  B.  MCGORRISK,  PRt*T. 


J.  C.  MAROIS,  SECY. 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  R.  Rn  f 

BUILDING.  PAVING  AND  SEWER  5>8  EQUITABLfc  BLUU..  J 
BRICK  Des  Hollies,  Iowa  4 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦ 
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O.  T.  Denison,  L.  W.  Denison,  p.  E.  Keeler, 

Prest.  and  Mgr.  Secretary.  Treasurer 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  MASON  CITY,  ♦ 

hollow  Building  Blocks  iowa  t 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co's 


<5 


fo 


Bt 


PATWCO  MARCM4.  1902  OTMEK  PATENTS  PCN DINS. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  IVIfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless.  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

■  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  <£  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  'Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray. 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  r  jund  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  other^tone 
Trays.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  1054  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  8339  L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON,  Mgr 

nilN.NEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQU1ST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight, 
Power  and  Hand  P  ower 


ELEVATORS 


1 8  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis,  ■  ■  •  Minnesota. 


t  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  < 

&  T  Steam  Specialties 

PRESSURE 
RECULATOR 

Sensitive  and  positive  in  its  action; 
durable  and  simple  in  construction; 


No 


nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
springs,  no  diaphragm  or  packing. 

Back  Pressure  Valves, 
Steam  Trap,  Relief  Valves, 
Balance  Valves. 

Vacuum  Air  Valves. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 


i 

t 


Manufactured  by 
Ml  r  n  T L  f*  70  West  Lake  Street 

Kleplei  &  /  ho  mas  to.  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Agents:  J.  R.  Vandyck  Co  ,  95-97  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ *♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

|  ROGERS  &.  CO.. 

iBtttg  pRinTinaj 


SPECIFICATION  AND 
TRACING  WORK. 

1039=1040  Lumber  Exchange,  Minneapolis 
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EVIDENCE  OF"  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 

MERCHANT  &  C0„  Inc, 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President. 


L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President. 


W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
ANDTABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECKAND  DOCUMENT 
FILES. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  N.  Y. 
OTTAWA.  ILL. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

49  EAST  FIFTH  ST.,  ST.  PAUL.  419  BOSTON  BLOCK,,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


a  WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 

Hard  or  Soft  Ooal 
Self  Reeders. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 
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PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO.I 
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Through  Its  Twenty  .  Warehouses 

Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines. 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PL  \TE  in  ALL  THICKNESSE  5  are  always  on  hand  and  can  be  shipped 
from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 

There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 

In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 


IVII 

WINDOW 


We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  ot 


Oils,  Leads,  V; 

PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS. 


r  n  i 


nd 


ru 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows: 


New  York.  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
Chicago,  411-452  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
Pittsburg.  101-103  Wood  St. 

Detroit.  55-58  Larned  St.  E. 

Milwaukee,  492-4  .Market  St 
Davenport,  410  416  Scott  St. 


Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St. 

Baltimore,  Daily  Record  Building, 

St.  Paul  310-51  Minnesota  St 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts. 

Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St. 


Cincinnati,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St. 

Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 
Cleveland.  149-51  Seneca  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S  Prior  St. 


Greensboro.  N.  C  ,Greensb’r0  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg  Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 
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I  Minneapolis  Roofing# Cornice  Works : 


Successsors  to  Wishart  «&  Hansen. 


STEEL  CEILINGS 


A,  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


Roofing 


lights 


Cornice 


Work 


’Phone 
r.  C.  933 


-103  Sixth  Avenue  South, 

MI3XnNTEAPOIjIS,  JVL  I  INT  1ST 
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«v|  _  I  _  Contractor  and  Builder 

o ri  n  iMeison  ^  stone  and 


DIMENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  462T. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Mm 


Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Go. 

ESTABLISHED  1872. 

heating  And 

Engineers.  j  Contractors. 


1 87- 1 89  East  Sixth  Street, 


St.  Paul, 


Minn. 


J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO.  I 

Plumbing  and  Cas  Fitting 


I 


1 

T 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


515  Second  Avenue  South 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


,  ’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667.  <3 


pp«wj 


If  lot  Utilize  (lie  Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes 


THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  USE  OF  THE 

Chicago  Combined  Dryer  and  Laundry  siove 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons.  Boils  Clothes,  and  Dries 
the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this 
apparatus.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS, 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  136-138  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED. 


Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  Hodem 
Store  Fronts.  J-  & 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 
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Architects’  Directory  and 
Specification  Index  for  1903-04 

Containing  a  Complete  List  of  the  Architects 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Classified  by  states  and  towns,  indicating  those 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  also  the  names  ol  the  officers  and  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  different  architectural  associations 
in  the  United  States.  Prepared  with  the  greatest 
care  to  secure  accuracy  both  in  names  and  loca¬ 
tion. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  brief  Specification  Index  of  prominent  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  building  materials  and 
appliances.  _ 

Published  Annually -Fifth  Edition. 

Price,  Cloth,  $2.00  Net.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


NEW  CATALOGUE 


Send  for  my  74-page  Catalogue  No.  61. 

This  catalogue  has  just  been 
published  and  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  lat¬ 
est  Standard  Publications  on 
Architecture,  Building,  Decorat¬ 
ing,  Painting,  Electricity,  Me¬ 
chanics,  and  the  Industrial  Arts, 
carefully  classified  under  their 
special  headings. 


Mailed  Free  on  Ttecinest. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  OF 
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“Architects’  &  Builders’  Magazine”  § 

>: 

Published  monthly  at  $2.00  a  year. 

Foreign  countries,  $3.00.  d. 

-  i 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Architects,  Engi-  j| 

V 

neers,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Sculptors,  Wood-  >xi 

>; 

n 
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Workers  and  persons  contemplating  building. 


WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  Publisher, 


Special  trial  subscriptions  —  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.00  the  Magazine  will  be  ^ 

sent  for  six  months.  [*. 

! 

-  1 


23,  Warren  Street, 


New  York. 
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The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States. 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  00. 

100  Washington  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  III. 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Is  recognized  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day’s  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 
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Minneapolis  Steel  $  Machinery  Co.,  | 


I 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


I  STEEL  STRUCTURES! 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


MAKE 


i 


Architectural  Castings 


TWIN  CITY  CORLISS  ENGIN 

ELEVATING,  CONVEYING  AND  POWER  TRANSMISSION. 

■  ■  -  Carry  Large  Stock  of  — 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc., 

For  Immediate  Shipment. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

—Manufactured  by— 

PemDina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 


THE  ONLY 
PERFECT 

Weather 


Strip 

Invisible 
Indestructible 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wood 

D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 

*  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  .  MINNESOTA. 
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Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

PAINTING 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


2 1 3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  'Phones - 1443 


M.  J.  O’Neil 
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LUMBING 

Heating 
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l  Gas  and  Electric  ^  Fixtures  * 
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J  Sewer  and  Water 

t  CONNECTIONS 
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J.  C.  BEATTIE,  mgr. 
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814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOTH  PHONES  39 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kellogg=Mackay=Cameron  Co. 

Chicago. 

H1NNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  306-308  Deleware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 
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HOC&5  TO  BUILD 
The  J^.oad  to  Success 

Without  Health  it  Cannot  be  Dene. 

CONSULT  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI 

Late  of  West  Point,  U.  S.  M.  A-,  also  instructor  at  Columbia  and 
Princeton  Universities,  W.  G.  Savage’s  Institute  of  Physical  Culture, 
New  York  City,  University  of  Minnesota,  now  physical  director  and 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Athletic  Club. 

Me  cures  Constipation,  Stomach  Trouble,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Reduces  Obesity,  Nervousness, 

The  Carciofini  method  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in  person. 

Address  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI, 

Minneapolis  Athletic  Club; 

,,  241  Nicollet  Avenue, 

Phone:  N.  W.  Main  867  L-l.  Minneapolis  Minn 
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S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &  CO. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 
DEALERS  IN 

Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 

We  make  a  specialty  of 


Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co 

317-19-21-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Telephones:  N.  W  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  GRAY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 

For  all  classes  ol  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  installed  the  most 
complete  and  expensive  Power  and  Heating  plant  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  their  new  building,  and  after  exhaustive  tests 
decided  to  cover  same  with 

careu’s  85  per  cent  Pure  magnesia  Pipe  Govering 


The  Deere-Webber  Co.,  the  largest  Implement  dealers  in  the  entire  Northwest  roofed  their 

immense  8  Story  Warehouse  in  this  city,  with 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

the  lightest,  most  servicable  and  least  expensive  first-class  roofing  now  manufactured. 

KEES  &  COLBURN,  Architects  of  both  Buildings. 


.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

200-206  First  Ave.,  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


aHQaHQB00B0B000000  WM.  RHODES.  President. 
□  □  a  □  □  qi  0  e  b  0  e  n  □  □  □□  a  □ 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


000000  QQQQSQ 000000 
□□□□□□000000000000 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  I *i t  <■  It  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 


BBBBBB 000000 0B000B 
□□□□□□ 000000 □□□□□□ 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Rooting,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
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the  western  architect. 


Publisher’s  Department. 


NEW 


directory  of  architects. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE. 


\\  e  have  just  received  circular  form  88  of  The  American 
Well  Works,  of  Allrora>  of  their  well  pumping  machinery 
and  devices  which  has  lately  come  from  the  printer’s  hands 
Among  the  many  different  things  that  are  illustrated  in 
this  circular  may  be  mentioned  Chapman’s  Patented  Air 
Water  Lifting  Machinery  that  has  been  in  extensive  use  for 
over  ten  years.  By  its  use  over  one-half  million  gallons  of 
water  can  be  pumped  per  day  from  a  four-inch  artesian  well 
even  when  the  natural  rise  of  the  water  is  several  hundred 
et  below  the  surface.  There  is  also  illustrated  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Well  Work’s  Patented  Revolving  Hydraulic  Well  Sinking 
Machinery,  which  has  supplanted  all  other  methods  in  the 
exas  oil  fields,  for  the  reason  that  over  1,000  feet  five-inch 
diameter  wells  have  been  sunk,  tubed  and  completed  in 
twenty-four  hours,  whereas  it  took  from  two  to  four  months 
>y  the  standard  drilling  system  to  complete  a  1,000-foot  well, 
heirs  is  the  only  practical  process  for  sinking  wells  through 
clay,  slate,  shale,  quicksand  formations,  etc. 

Their  works  are  enlarged  and  up-to-date.  They  have 
adopted  the  latest  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  air  com¬ 
pressors  gasoline  and  steam  engines,  deep  well  pumping  and 
we  sinking  machinery,  tools  and  appurtenances  thereto  Raw 
material  entering  at  one  end  of  their  works,  becomes  a  finished 
product  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  other.  They  give  you  the 
benefit  in  quantity,  quality  and  price. 

Their  Patented  Balanced  Steam  Valve  Cylinders  and 
Pistons  are  ground  to  a  perfect  fit  after  being  bored  which 
makes  a  great  saving  of  steam  and  guarantees  positive  work¬ 
ing.  In  their  new  brick  iromworking  machine  shop,  they  have 
a  floor  surface  of  42,000  square  feet.  A  20,000-pound  lift 
electric  crane  travels  some  300  feet  through  that  shop  They 
also  have  ample  brass  and  iron  foundries,  woodworking  and 
machine  mounting  department,  blacksmith  shop,  forging  works 
and  storehouses. 

All  work  turned  out  by  them  is  guaranteed  to  be  of  the 
truest  and  best,  and  all  those  who  may  be  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  sinking  of  wells,  pumping  machinery 
or  the  raising  of  water  by  air  lifting  devices  should  write  to 
the  Amencan  Well  Works  for  their  complete  circular  covering 
all  these  devices,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


COMPLETING  THE  OMAHA  POSTOFFICE. 


The  United  States  postoffioe  at  Omaha,  after  several  < 
ays,  is  being  pushed  to  completion.  McNulty  Bros  of  C 
cago,  have  the  contract  for  plastering,  and  are  using  Kalloli 

L  "ortDodge,  I7‘Ufactured  *  ^  Cardiff  ^t 


This  directory  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Wm.  T.  Com¬ 
stock.  of  23  Warren  St.,  New  York,  the  well  known  Archi¬ 
tectural  Publisher.  This  issue  of  1903-04  while  in  new  form 
is  a  revival  of  a  directory  of  architects  by  the  same  publisher 
issued  for  several  years.  In  taking  up  the  matter  again  a 
\ery  careful  list  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  names  of  the 
architects  and  their  addresses  and  in  case  of  firms  the  indi¬ 
vidual  names  of  the  partners  under  the  firm  name.  By  initial 
letters  in  brackets  opposite  the  names  membership  of  such 
societies  as  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Architectural 
League,  etc.,  are  indicated. 

The  work  in  its  present  form  has  a  much  larger  page  than 
the  former  issues  which  it  will  be  remembered  were  small 
books  bound  in  red.  The  color  of  cover,  however,  is  retained 
and  now  makes  quite  a  presentable  volume.  Much  new  mat¬ 
ter  has  also  been  added  to  it,  such  as  lists  of  the  “Architect¬ 
ural  Schools,”  the  names  and  officers  of  the  different  “Arch¬ 
itectural  Societies,”  a  list  of  periodicals  devoted  to  “Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Building”  and  under  the  title  of  “Specification 
Index  a  classified  list  of  addresses  of  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  articles  of  use  and  interest  to  both 
architects  and  builders. 

It  gives  not  only  the  addresses  of  the  architects,  but  much 
other  useful  information  of  value  to  architects  and  builders 
and  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  building  materials  and  ap¬ 
pliances. 

One  feature  we  are  pleased  with  is  the  large  clear  type 
used  in  the  list  of  names.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  one  one  having  to  address  envelopes  from  this  list. 

The  whole  work  shows  careful  preparation,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  heartily  appreciated  by  both  architects  and 
dealers.  It  is  issued  at  the  moderate  price  of  $2.00. 


THE  WILLER  SASH  LIFT  AND  WILLER  HANGER. 


me  wilier  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
side  blinds,  door  and  window  screens,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 

just  hit  upon  a  very  essen¬ 
tial  article  so  needful  in 
every  residence  or  build¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  They 
have  concluded  to  place  it 
upon  the  market  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  principal 
specialties,  blinds  and 
screens.  It  is  the  Wilier 
sash  lift,  a  very  simple  de¬ 
vice  for  the  purpose  it  is 
intended,  yet  by  far  the 
most  practical  that  has 
ever  been  invented.  If  one 
considers  the  aggravating 
task  of  closing  an  upper 
sash  in  the  window  on 
which  lifts  of  any  kind 
opened  to  lower  or  raise  it, 

.  this  lift  will  and  must  ap¬ 

peal  to  every  one,  and  architects  especially,  as  the  one  kind 
to  use.  It  is  furnished  in  all  the  well  known  finishes  to  match 
any  hardware  in  the  respective  rooms  of  any  modern  dwelling. 

,  ACC0™P,anying  the  tHustration  of  the  foregoing  is  one  also 
o  the  Wilier  hanger  for  storm  sash  and  full  size  screens. 
They  are  now  offering  to  the  trade  this  device,  which  they 
claim  is  far  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  now  on  the  market. 
The  device  is  used  to  hang  storm  sash  and  full  sized  screens 
at  the  top  so  that  they  can  be  swung  out  from  the  bottom. 


THE  WILLER  SASH  LIFT. 
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In  the  case  of  screens  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and  clean¬ 
ing  windows  and  in  case  of  storm  sash  for  same  purpose  and 

also  that  of  ventilation. 
The  storm  sash  and 
window  screens  can  be 
fitted  and  hung  in  place 
easily  from  the  inside, 
obviating  the  necessity 
of  using  ladders  to  do 
the  work  on  the  out¬ 
side.  They  are  also 
easily  put  in  place.  The 
device  is  absolutely 
self-locking.  Storm 
sash  and  window 
screens  once  in  place 
can  never  be  blown  off 
by  the  wind.  The  de¬ 
vice  when  used  on 
storm  sash  only  does 
not  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  outside 
sliding  screens;  sup¬ 
porting  brackets  are  secured  to  the  upper  corner  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  edge  of  the  casing  and  do  not  disfigure  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  windows  from  the  outside,  as  the  brackets  are 
fastened  securely  to  the  face  of  the  casings.  The  device  is 
made  of  wrought  steel  which  insures  great  durability.  Archi¬ 
tects,  contractors,  carpenters  or  house  owners  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  full  descriptive  circulars  giving  particulars  if 
their  hardware  dealer  does  not  carry  both  of  the  foregoing 
articles  in  stock. 


HEAT  REGULATION. 


A  home  is  well  heated,  both  for  comfort  and  health,  only 
when  it  is  uniformly  heated  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  A  shifting  temperature,  from  extreme  heat  to  an  un¬ 
comfortable  degree  of  cold,  is  expensive  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  is 
uncomfortable,  and  above  all,  is  unhealthy. 

Various  devices,  expensive  and  inexpensive,  have  been 
tried  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  our  homes,  and  all  but  one  has  failed  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  case — this  one  is  the  Minneapolis 
Electric  Heat  Regulator,  and  it  will  stand  all  the  tests  that 
can  be  applied,  and  it  is  comparatively  cheap  in  first  cost.  It 
is  simple  and  as  positive  in  action  as  a  door-bell  and  a  clock, 
for  it  is  run  by  clock-work — that  is,  it  is  regulated  by  a  battery. 
When  it  is  set — and  to  set  it  means  simply  to  turn  a  screw 
at  70°  for  the  day  temperature — it  keeps  that  temperature 
in  the  home  all  day  long;  when  it  is  set  at  60°  or  65°  for  the 
night  temperature,  it  keeps  that  all  night  long;  however,  it 
does  not  keep  either  temperature  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
one  of  fifty  or  of  eighty  degrees  some  of  the  time — as  the 
best  plant  ever  made  will  do  when  not  regulated  by  such  a 
device. 

When  a  low-priced  apparatus  will  do  this,  and  will  save 
in  fuel  almost  its  entire  cost  every  year,  while  adding  to  our 
homes  a  degree  of  comfort  and  of  healthfulness  not  other¬ 
wise  obtainable,  why  should  it  not  be  put  on  every  heating 
plant  in  America?  There  certainly  is  no  reason. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Klein,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  editor 
of  the  old  Northwestern  Architect  and  of  the  Builder  and 
Decorator,  and  who  made  a  national  reputation  by  his  studies 
and  writings  upon  the  subject  of  heating  and  ventilation,  says 
of  the  Minneapolis  Electric  Heat  Regulator:  “I  have  used 
this  ‘regulator’  several  years  in  my  house,  and  it  has  never 
once  failed  to  act  instantly  when  the  temperature  of  the 
room  reaches  tihe  point  at  which  the  regulator  is  set.  I 
consider  it  well-nigh  indispensable  in  one’s  home.” 


CHANGE  OF  LOCATION. 


The  American  Radiator  Co.,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
has  had  its  Northwestern  offices  in  the  Guaranty  Loan  Build¬ 
ing,  of  Minneapolis,  has  recently  moved  into  its  new  location 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Walton  Block,  at  204  South  Fourth 
street,  where  Mr.  Frank  R.  Mason,  the  popular  manager  of 
their  Minneapolis  branch,  states  they  will  exhibit  the  finest 
line  of  boilers  and  radiators  ever  shown  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  With  plenty  of  room  and  good  light,  together  with 
first-class  facilities  for  showing  their  excellent  lines,  we 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
in  a  tasty  and  artistic  manner.  They  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
all  their  old  and  many  new  patrons  at  their  new  location. 

[For  other  Matter  in  this  Department  see  page  XXI Ii) 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Uniform  Temperature  Always 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  have  furnace,  steam 
or  hot  water  appaaratus;  or  whether  it  is  new  or  old.  All  you 
need  is  the 

Minneapolis  heat  Regulator. 

As  simple  and  no  morejexpensive 


On  market  twenty  years, 
than  a  good  clock. 

Sent  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL;  if  not  satisfactory,  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense. 


Free  Booklet 
WRITE  TO-DAY 


Adjust 
here . 


ELECTRIC  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO 


4th  and  Phoenix  Streets 
•  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦<►♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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ELEVATORS 


Freight  or  Passenger 
IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE  THE 


£ 

fr 

S 

BErST  | 


Eaton  Prince  Co. 


70-80  Michigan  Street* 


CHICAGO 


REPAIRS  AND  JOBBING  FOR  ALL  ELEVATORS 


6 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 

Machine  Co. 

1 1  Oilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL. 
Minn. 
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TRITON,  5  COLUMN  WINDOW  RADIATOR 
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|  Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and 

Five  Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design  \ 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  convinced  we  have  the  best. 

|  manufactured  by 

United  States  Radiator  Company. 

DUNKIRK,  IM_  Y.  ® 

3R1NC1I  OFFICES  —  Minneanolis.  A  7  '>  Cittn  ranf \r  DM^.  M _ n.  i  .  _ 
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J  B.  McGORRISK,  Prest. 


J.  C.  MARDiS,  Secy. 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 


General  Contractors 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER  5i8  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

B^ICK  Des  floines,  Iowa 

****♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


O.  T.  Denison,  L.  W.  Denison,  F.  E.  Keeler, 

Prest.  and  Mgr.  Secretary.  Treasurer 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


MASON  CITY, 


Manufacturers  ot 

I  Hollow  Building  Blocks  I0WA 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors 
Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc 


Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 


Holbrook  Mantle  &  tile  Co. 

MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILINC 

806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished. 


call^toVhe111'011  °f  the  PubI‘C  and  Trade  iS 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

bes t”l m^rtetT^Ge an  Uf»orU  and  dement  Vhdi 

Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
pieee  with  round  corners  and  without  joint  It  is 
Tow,0  ThP  cnean  a?d  superior  to  all  otherStone 
„,u  y  v  he?,  *1?™  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices/etc 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co,, 

510  10%  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339. L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON  Mgr 

HINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Automatic  and  half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


OUST  LAGERQUIST, 


manufacturer  of 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Power  and  »’ower  ELEVATORS 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  .  .  .  Minnesota. 
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THE 


Canton  Steel 
Roofing  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


STAMPED  METAL  CEILINGS 

CORNICE  SKYLIGHTS 
AND  tUILDING  FRONTS 


Conductor  Pipe,  Gutters,  Hangers,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Tin  Plate,  Iron 
Shutters,  Awnings,  Etc. 


Canton,  Ohio. 


'  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  DECORATE  AND  FURNISH 

A  RESIDENCE  OR  PUBLIC  BUILDING  $ 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  decorative 
objects  and  the  suitability  of  ornamentation. 

It  is  an  art. 


AS  PROFESSIONAL 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers  . 

We  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  OUR  V 

0  STUDIO  and  corps  of  artists  and  designers,  as  0 

\  well  as  our  complete  line  of  ..  \ 

WALL  COVERINGS,  and  fine  assortment  of  UPHOLSTRY  t 
FABRICS  and  Rare  Collection  of  # 

CLASSIC  FURNITURE  j 

Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  these  factors  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  artistic  results. 


LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR  &  CO., 

STUDIOS  and  SHOW  ROOMS,  No.  33  South  7th  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  PITTSBURG 

vSTELL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbeded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Sjieeified  by  Architects .  Long  DISTANCE  ’Phone  GRANT  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

j  AKRON  ROOFING  TILEt 


Spanisli”,  ‘"Shingle”  anti  other  Patterns 


1 


Manufactured 
by 


THE  AKRON  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  (  .uc^r^oo.) 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE, 


754  Brook  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+♦ ♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CRAG  I N  COMBINED 
GARBAGECREMATORY 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WRITfi  FOR  CATALOGUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 


Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  . Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
_ Fuel  Grates. _ 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
For  Residences  and  up  to  12  Flats 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

208  South  Seventh  Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Mica  Insulating  Co 


Warehouse,  611  to  617  Iowa  Slreet 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


MASON  CITY, 


Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 


rina  FR  RR cneT™'!  °‘  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electric  light 
:sen?adve^^o°  explain  "ou^r^Rfr  1en,d  a  rep- 

CLEANEST,  SAFEST  and  BESRrAaTrufda.  Hghtknown'  ’lght  ’S  the 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 


15  and  17  SOUTH  FlFIH  STREET 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Sc 


Twin  City  1320. 


reen 


not  shrmk  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
tor  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newoort  Kv 

— _ LAWCS  4.  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  M.NNEAPOui!  ’  ^ 

»  »»»»  »♦♦♦♦ 

♦  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  * 

MsRHC!rl,TECTS  OF  new  YORK 

AspennvI^  nLBERT,T  "HEELER'  GlFFORD’  T*alh,  Renwich, 

Asphnwall  &  Owens,  Lord  &  Hewlett,  etc,  know  of  and  highly 

Recommend  the 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


‘'COLT"  Acetylene  Gas  Generator 


(CARBINE  FEED.) 


Manhanset  House,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.  using  1000-light  plant. 

A  Perfect  Working  Machine . 

Easy  to  re-charge,  emits  no  odor,  wastes  no  gas.  guaranteed  satisfactory 

We  are  aware  the  Architects  of  the  Northwest  know  of  other  mach 

CoLWT  ’Cwin:rPrOVenfailUreS‘  bUtWC  Wish  t0  them  that  S 

Colt  will  please  in  every  case,  and  is  being  used  extensively,  especi- 

“oOKINof"  1,1  ki"“>  »> 

J  :  COOKING  can  now  be  done  economically  and  satisfactorily 

N.  W.  Agency,  J.  B.  COLT  CO., 

I.  E.  BURT,  Hanager 

^38  Hennepin  Ave.,  HINNEAPOLIS,  fllNN. 

The  “ COL  7  ”  took  highest  award,  World's  Fair  Buffalo. 


^HE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  ofend-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  alter  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
BufldVngs'00’  haVe  alS°  approved  i4  and  sPecify  its  use  in  Government 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 

♦  danger  of  litigation.  This  m ay  be  done  through  our  licensees 

i  order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wllce 
j  latent  Jan.  1st  1805,  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark^ 

.  Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matched  flooring  will  soon  be 

I  advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 

T  no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 

A  R  E  IN/I  E  IN/I  B  E  R 

T  our  Patent,  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 

♦  Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re- 
▼  open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

♦  Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 

♦  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

X  Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 

J  price  and  will  not  be  at  any  time,  anymore  than  is  warrantedbV  the  us-‘ 

Annitlrtno  n-  n ,  •  »  1 iL  .  1  I  1  1 


ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade 

Fifth.  That  there  is  notan  inch  of  waste  in 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a 
laying  it. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 


_ laying  end-matched 

great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 


Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  nrire 

that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  saving  over  anv  ntw 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality.  — ~ — ~ ~ “ “ ~ 

Eighth.  1  hat  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
unde?  flCoeoSrSary’  *hereby  SaVing  the  C0St  °f  material  and  °f  such 

Use  No  Other,  Buy  NoOther. 

E.  HARVEY  W,LCER'‘P'C,,“")'  C.  WILCE 

. . 
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Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Go. 

s.  I.  HEW  SON,  Sales  Agent. 

Manufacturers  of  Pressed  and  Sand  Mould 


UI.|C-F»«*S  Bftica  COMMNUI 


VENEERING  BRICK. 

Sobbers  In  Ume,  Cement  and  Plaster. 

Office  at.... 

JO  North  Third  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  'PHONE  823 

nGSP>  All  agreements  are  contingent  upon  Strikes,  Accidents. 

Delays  of  Carriers  and  other  Delays , 
unavoidable  or  beyond  our  control. 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co., 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. , 

City. 


E.  C.  Sterling,  President,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  G.  Middlekauff,  Vice  Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  W.  Eliot,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oscar  Wilson,  Ass’t  Treas.,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

F.  S.  Peck,  Supt.,  Menomonie,  Wis.  <5* 

& 
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© 
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© 
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Successors  to... 


Northern  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co. 

Menomonie  Press  Brick  Co. 


affrAL' 


Works  at... 

Menomonie,  Wis.  Wreruhall,  Minn. 

Oct.  5th,  1903. 


Gentleraen:- 

It  may  be  very  gratifing  to  you,  and  of  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  to  your  advertising  patrons  to  learn,  that  though  the  Western 
&  Architect  is  published  here  in  the  Northwest,  its  business  producing 
qualities  extend  to  the  eastern  states  as  well,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 


1 

1 
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© 

© 

© 
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following  letter  to  us  by  the  manufacturers  of  rtR0l0Wo"  Damp  Resisting 


©  Paint,  of  which  we  are  the  General  Northwestern  Agents,  and  which  we  have 

© 

©  been  advertising  in  a  small  way  for  the  past  few  months  in  your  valued 


A  publicationo 

A 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

i 

© 
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Yours  very  truly, 


Menomnnie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 


Hi, Sept. 2 4th, 1903 


I  Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co0, 

£  #10  North  3rd  St., 

©  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

v'  Pont1  X  emen  * _ 

©  We  have  your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.  and  contents  notedo 

We  thank  you  for  referring  the  communication  of  J.T. Rowland 
Jr. ,  to  us.  It  is  really  strange  that  although  they  are  right  at  our 
doors  they  should  write  1500  miles  away  to  get  a  sample  of  our  mater¬ 
ial.  The  Western  Architect  must  be  a  good  one  to  bring  forth  such 
good  results. 

Yours  truly. 
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"R.IoW. wDarap  Resisting  Paint  Co. 
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Drake  Mantel  &T1le  C 

MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.&.W.  RY. 
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Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

A  R\ .the1  Pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but.Uack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertjgs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

plication  atl<^  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap 
AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound 
^  Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  umnfiamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 


the  only  sheathing 
fire  proof. 


made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

k  CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS.  $ 


Get  Into  It  Now! 


~=  WE  MEAN  THE  = 

Cement  Building  Business 


K.  Dykema  Sons,  o9raF„r J&Ji?  ‘ASSi 


You  Build  Brick  or  Wood  Buildings  You  buy  your  brick  and  your  lumber 
from  someone  You  Pay  Them  a  Profit.  That  Is  a  Profit  you  Ought  to  and  Can 

Have.  YYe  want  to  put  you  in  position  to  get  that  profit.  We  want  to  enable  you 
to  make  cement  building  material  at  equal  in  cost  to  brick  at  $4.00  per  thousand-or 
when  complete  laid  in  wall  40  per  cent  less  than  brick,  and  for  an  8-inch  wall  equal 
to  wood.  What  Do  You  Think  of  That  as  a  Proposition  to  Work  on?  Get  into 
this  business  now— supply  the  demand  that  is  waiting  for  you.  Get  a  hollow  stone 
device  of  some  klnd -  bu t  lnvestijarate  ours  first.  We  make  Stone,  Hard  Dense  Stone 
without  tamping.  WE  SAVE  CEnENT  WE  SAVE  LABOR.  We  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  proposition.  Our  Booklet  2  will  tell  you  more.  Write  ior  it 


...There  Is  Plenty  of  Money  In  It... 

Do  You  Know  of  the  development  of  the  use  of  this  material  for  building 
purposes?  Do  You  Know  that  the  people  are  educated  to  the  fact  that  cement  is 
the  building  material  "of  the  present”  as  well  as  the  "future?”  Do  You  Know,  as 
a  practical  proposition,  with  cement  construction  the  best  wall  can  be  built  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  points  of  a  perfect  wall, dryness, lightness, strength, durability  and  beauty? 
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SMALL  POWER 
PLANTS 

JUNIOR  TYPE 

SECOR  ENGINES 

Automatic,  Reliable, 
Efficient. 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
fixtures.  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 


81-83  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK  City  Write  for  Circular  B. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  10S4  J. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
mi-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  J 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in — - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone . 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Northwest  Engineering  Co, 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY  successor  to  W.  J.  BONWELL. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Installation 

No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street,  J 

Write  us  Your  Wants.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  ^ 


the  a.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  rianufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
rianufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
M aps,  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

CAPITALS 
IN 


Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

315  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HAROLD  JOHNSON, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NORTHWESTERN  AGENT 
216-217  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


YALE  Locks,  Builders 
Hardware  and  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 

MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asylum,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

ivnd 

Business  Buildings, 

cxlso  foi 

Residences  a.nd  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  ILL  U  S  A 


CHI  CAGO  I  LL. 
DALLAS  TEX 


2-STRIKE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


MANUFACTURERS 

Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two-Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 

We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


LIEBERS  CODE 
A.B  C  CODE.  4-ig 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
=  Air  Pump  = 


Grant  Overhead  Window  Pulley 

McQUEEKT’S  PATENTS  1/ 


Grant  Pulley  &,  Hardware  Co. 


Speeded  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada. 

H.  B.  GARDNER, 

419  Boston  Block.  Mpls. 
Agent: 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 


23  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 
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The  principle  of  waste  shows  more  vitality  in  the 
plumbing  craft  than  in  any  other  modern  calling.  It 
must  have  been  twenty  years  since  a  very  scientific  series 
of  tests  led  Col.  Waring  to  discard  the  “running  trap’’ 
and  re-venting  of  traps  generally.  Since  that  time 
plumbers  without  number  have  taken  out  re-vent  pipes 
entirely  plugged  by  grease  and  other  matter,  while  all 
know  that  for  sink  wastes,  at  any  rate  this  remedy  for 
siphonage,  if  remedy  it  is,  is  only  temporary.  Yet  plumb¬ 
ers  have  succeeded  in  retaining  it  in  everv  building  ordi¬ 
nance,  so  far  as  known.  So  well  intrenched  is  this 
“plumbers'  graft”  that  the  current  number  of  a  well- 
known  magazine  (the  October  issue  of  Country  Life 
in  America),  which  undertakes  to  tell  all  about 
country  houses,  has  an  illustration  of  the  way  plumbing 
should  be  done,  showing  every  complication  of  the  waste- 
pipe  system  known  to  man. 

J* 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  must  have  surprised  his 
friends  who  read  a  paper  recently  prepared  by  him  for 
the  edification  of  a  learned  British  society.  For  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  to  prevent  and  to  promote  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  waste,  and  particularly  waste  by  fire,  to  take 
the  very  philosophic  view  that  he  takes  in  this  article 
about  our  annual  contribution  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
million  pounds  sterling  to  the  ash-heap,  is  somewhat 
puzzling.  Not  only  is  his  name  associated  with  pre¬ 
vention  of  fire  waste,  but  his  opposition  to  other  great 
wastes,  especially  war,  have  made  his  name  known  among 
those  who  scarcely  know  his  connection  with  mill  insur¬ 
ance.  But  now  he  tells  Englishmen  in  all  complacency 
that  our  fires  are  not  so  bad  for  us  after  all,  that  our 
buildings  can  as  a  rule  only  be  regarded  as  temporar> 
make-shifts  anyway,  that  growth  and  changes  in  business 
render  most  of  them  obsolete  or  little  better  every  few 
vears,  and  that  fires  often  clear  the  way  for  better  things 
that  are  needed,  hastening  changes  that  might  otherwise 
be  postponed  unprofitable.  So  cheerfully  does  he  put 
forth  this  comforting  view  of  fire  losses  that  his  friends 
will  begin  to  question  why  he  has  all  along  been  making 
such  a  fuss  about  bad  building  methods. 
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Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  since  we  heard  of  an 
advance  of  wages  agreed  upon  between  window-glass 
workers  and  manufacturers  which  was  to  make  the  public 
pav  more  for  glass  in  spite  of  the  machines,  the  co¬ 
operative  factories  and  what  not.  Now  the  glass  trade 
journals  tell  a  most  doleful  tale  of  slump  in  prices,  of 
reduction  in  wages  of  more  than  twice  the  boasted  rise, 
and  taken  all  in  all  seem  unable  to  even  whistle  to  keep 
up  their  courage.  It  looks  as  if  the  consumer  might  yet 
get  something  like  his  money’s  worth  in  this  direction. 

jt  j* 

I  his  department  has  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
while  the  securities  of  the  Steel  Trust  were  to  be  had  for 
much  less  than  formerly,  consumers  of  its  products  were 
getting  no  corresponding  relief.  Stock  quotations  would 
indicate  that  something  like  $700,000,000  of  water  has 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  property  since  its  first  floatation, 
but  those  who  think  that  this  indicates  any  such  fate  for 
the  corporation  as  has  overtaken  so  many  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  that  have  failed  lately  to  monopolize  their 
lines  of  production,  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Tn 
fact,  everything  points  to  a  further  fortifying  of  the 
monopolistic  nature  of  this  concern,  and  that  the 
“squeeze”  that  has  been  going  on  so  long  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  frightening  the  small  holders  and  gathering  in 
their  holdings  by  the  big  ones.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  rival  properties  bought  up  by  the 
trust  of  late — only  such  as  had  good  coal  and  ore  lands— 
or  to  get  quotations  on  such  leading  necessities  in  build¬ 
ing  as  tubes  and  beams,  or  to  watch  preparations  for 
ship  building  and  kindred  raids  upon  congress,  to  con¬ 
vince  one  that  this  trust,  at  least,  “has  its  feet  on  the 
ground,  in  the  sense  that  means  effective  monopoly. 

Enclish  statesmen  who  find  their  popularity  waning 
dangerously  have,  as  everybody  knows,  made  an  effort  to 
undermine  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  been  in  vogue  there 
for  more  than  a  generation.  Sheffield  has  been  selected 
as  the  best  point  for  the  new  propaganda,  because  for¬ 
eign  sales  of  her  chief  product,  cutlery,  have  fallen  off 
greatly  for  a  decade  or  more.  Possibly  if  Sheffield  were 
to  send  a  delegation  over  here  to  learn  how  her  goods 
compare  in  temper,  style  and  price  with  those  of  some 
German,  to  say  nothing  of  some  American  makes,  to  be 
found  on  this  market,  more  might  be  learned  than  by  a 
discussion  of  fiscal  policies.  English  Portland  cements 
used  to  have  the  American  market  pretty  much  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  all  appearances  England  now  furnishes  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  imported  cements.  If  consumers 
get  the  notion  that  American  makers  do  not  furnish  good 
enough  cements,  they  get  German,  Swedish  or  French 
goods,  but  rarely  English.  And  this  condition  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  quality  of  the  goods,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  English  had  the  field  and  are  more  con¬ 
veniently  placed  on  commercial  lines.  England  has  a 
choice  line  of  statesmen  just  now,  whose  advice  to  her 
people  will  be  looked  upon  with  complacency  by  their 
competitors,  who  will  keep  right  on  advertising  and 
looking  after  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  goods  they 
furnish. 


Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  announces  that  he  has  secured 
for  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
and  promising  decorating  schemes  ever  attempted  in  this 
country.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  direction  of  John  LaFarge,  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield,  Edward  Simmons  and  others. 

The  fight  for  self-government,  for  fair  play  in  taxa¬ 
tion  and  for  others  of  the  equities  and  privileges  of  good 
government  which  the  people  of  Cleveland  under  the 
leadership  of  Mayor  Johnson  have  been  making  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  is  among  the  most  inspiring  sights  of  modern 
civic  life.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitting  that  this 
people  should  be  the  first  to  see  the  unfitness  of  the  hap¬ 
hazard  plans  of  American  cities  for  the  setting  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  first  of  American  cities  to  propose  such 
a  rearrangement  of  her  streets  as  to  give  her  public 
buildings  proper  sites  and  approaches.  This  action  of 
the  people  of  Cleveland,  coming  as  it  does  with  their 
struggle  to  free  themselves  from  the  rule  of  bosses,  courts 
and  legislatures  who  have  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  them,  takes  one  back  to  the  breakup  of  feudal 
institutions  and  the  establishment  of  free  cities. 

This  splendid  project  for  improving  public  buildings 
anti  approaches,  the  whole  forming  a  city  gatewav  un¬ 
equalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times — seems  to  take  on 
the  character  of  a  grand  memorial  to  the  new  ideas  of 
popular  government  which  Cleveland,  before  all  other 
American  cities,  is  striving  for.  The  idea  of  making 
the  railway  station  the  beginning  of  all  things  in  the 
scheme  has  never  been  carried  so  far  before,  but  it  is 
the  obvious  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances ;  and  in 
general  the  re-platting,  if  carried  out  as  recommended, 
will  leave  little  room  for  criticism.  Details,  however,  will 
not  be  likely  to  fare  so  well  as  the  general  scheme.  The 
report  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
Messrs.  Burnham,  Carrere  and  Brunner,  to  the  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Public  Service  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
designs  and  old-world  examples,  all  handsomely  done, 
except  that  the  proposed  street  arrangements  are  reduced 
too  much  in  the  reproduction.  The  Board  devote  much 
effort  to  pleas  for  preserving  land  for  the  railways,  at  the 
expense  of  a  proposed  public  park  between  their  present 
property  and  the  lake  front.  Some  of  their  arguments 
against  this  park  are  amusing — the  weather  will  be  so 
inclement  north  of  the  tracks,  or  the  lake  front  is  so 
undesirable  for  a  public  park  during  parts  of  the  year. 
The  designs  of  a  few  of  the  buildings  may  well  stand, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suggestions  for  but  few 
of  them  or  few  of  the  decorative  features  will  ever  be 
carried  out.  Formal  trees  and  things  are  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  extreme,  and  the  general  recommendation, 
“that  the  designs  of  all  the  buildings  of  this  group  plan 
should  be  derived  from  the  historic  motives  of  the  classic 
architecture  of  Rome,”  is  as  inappropriate  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  idea  as  could  well  be  expressed.  The  report  is 
remiss  also,  in  that  it  fails  to  assert  that  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  all  this,  and  to  place  the  city  abreast  of 
European  cities,  the  railroads  will  need  to  substitute 
some  other  power  for  soft-coal-burning  locomotives. 
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A  FIRE  PROOF  WOODEN  FLOOR  JOIST 
BUILDING. 

The  Brickbuilder  tells  of  a  6-story  furniture  store 
in  Chicago  built  years  ago  with  wooden  joists  on  I-beam 
girders  and  cast  columns  which  has  withstood  several 
severe  fires  in  which  there  have  been  large  losses  in 
stock,  but  no  damage  to  the  building  worth  mentioning. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Brickbuilder  even  leads  it  to  use 
the  head  lines  “A  building  with  wooden  floor  joists  that 
is  absolutely  fire-proof."  This  and  another  similar  build¬ 
ing  were  designed  by  Adler  and  Sullivan  some  twenty- 
years  ago,  and  both  have  done  well.  A  cut  helps  to 
show  the  construction,  which  was  certainly  the  best  of 
its  kind  and  must  have  been  well  carried  out,  for  the 
building  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  inclosed  stair¬ 
ways  and  elevators — features  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  factory  building  of  the  more 
advanced  type.  Columns  and  I-beams  are  well  covered 
with  porous  terra-cotta  tiles,  while  the  same  material  is 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  wooden  joists.  These 
appear  to  have  been  spaced  to  suit  the  tiles,  and  one 
defect  of  similar  work  was  avoided — the  tiles  were  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  under  side  of  the  joists,  thus  closing 
up  each  space  between  joists,  instead  of  making  all  the 
concealed  spaces  of  a  floor  into  one,  by  suspending  the 
tiles  a  short  distance  below  the  joists.  This  latter 
method,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  employed  in  the  old  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  and  Lumber  Exchange  floors. 

In  the  coming  struggle  between  hollow  tile  and  con¬ 
crete  fire-proofing,  the  experience  of  this  Chicago  build¬ 
ing  may  be  pointed  to  with  pride  by  people  interested  on 
the  tile  side. 


The  City  of  Mexico,  already  comparable  with  the 
fine  capital  cities  of  the  world,  is  to  be  still  further 
embellished  with  beautiful  buildings.  Chief  of  these 
will  be  the  legislative  palace,  now  under  construction. 
It  is  to  cost  the  Mexican  government  about  $20,000, - 
000.  It  will  be  in  the  renaissance  style,  and  its  orna¬ 
mentation  is  to  be  most  elaborate  and  artistic.  Be¬ 
sides  the  legislative  palace,  the  Mexican  government  is 
preparing  to  erect  a  postoffice  building  and  a  building 
for  the  war  and  navy  departments.  Not  less  than 
$50,000,000  is  expected  to  be  the  outlay  on  the  elab¬ 
orate  public  buildings  now  planned  for. 


The  Pine  Tree  state  probably  will  furnish  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  big  fair,  if  the 
ideas  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Hill  to 
arrange  for  Maine’s  representation  at  the  St.  Louis 
exhibition  are  carried  out.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
state  building  take  the  form  of  a  log  cabin  and  that 
it  be  filled  with  mounted  fish  and  game,  paddles, 
canoes  and  trophies  of  the  chase.  The  commissioners 
are  confident  that  their  plan  will  be  carried  out,  but 
before  it  is  finally  adopted  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
larger  hoards  of  trade  and  the  state  board  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  plan  has  the  approval  of  the  Portland 
board  of  trade. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  MEETING. 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  6,  1903. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  America  brings  a  goodly  number  of  delegates, 
who  will  take  home  most  favorable  impressions  of  their 
hosts,  the  local  society,  the  city  and  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition. 

With  so  much  to  be  seen,  the  local  society  are  to  be 
forgiven  if  not  commended  for  their  resolve  to  omit  the 
usual  exhibition  of  drawings.  The  city  itself  is  a  pretty- 
good  exhibition  to  the  visiting  architect,  and  with  the 
half-grown  Exposition,  with  its  palaces  in  all  stages  of 
completion,  and  particularly  the  completed  buildings  of 
the  Washington  University,  he  feels  that  he  has  had 
plenty  of  sight-seeing  for  the  time  allowed — all  that  his 
money  entitles  him  to.  Indeed,  it  is  worth  quite  a  trip 
to  gather  with  so  large  and  so  fruitful  a  body  as  is  the 
local  society.  Their  condition  in  ordinary  times  is  one 
of  health,  and  the  w-ork  of  the  exposition  has  brought  to 
the  city  for  the  time  being  a  contingent  that  adds  an 
element  of  interest  beyond  mere  numbers. 

The  afternoon  of  the  4th  was  spent  in  a  tour  of  the 
city  by  special  trolley  train,  with  little  branching  walks 
through  the  “Places”  for  which  St.  Louis  is  famous — 
pretty  residence  tracts,  neatly  parked  and  marked  off 
from  general  traffic  by  architectural  gateways,  some  of 
which  are  so  beautiful  that  they  make  one  forget  the 
residences  along  the  parkways. 

The  day  of  the  5th  was  largely  devoted  to  the  tour 
of  the  grounds  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
which  include,  as  every  one  knows,  the  new  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Washington  University,  which  have 
been  leased  to  the  Exposition  for  its  purposes.  The 
authorities  of  the  University,  by  the  way,  seem  to  have 
driven  a  fairly  good  bargain,  for  they  admit  that  two 
of  their  new  buildings  are  built  from  the  rentals  received. 

The  architecture  of  the  Exposition,  being  in  all  stages 
of  completion,  could  hardly  have  been  visited  at  a  time 
to  have  interested  the  League  more ;  not  only  were  all 
phases  of  its  development  to  be  seen,  but  the  whole  was 
yet  crude  enough  to  excite  imaginings  as  to  the  outcome. 

The  “palaces”  for  exhibition  purposes  are  said  to 
cover  some  twenty  acres  more  than  those  at  Chicago. 
The  general  scheme  of  the  hill  and  cascades  is  familiar 
to  all.  The  buildings  are  not  to  constitute  a  “white  city.” 
Enough  of  them  are  already  complete  as  to  the  exterior 
to  give  the  management  hopes  that  all  will  be  ready  for 
the  exhibits  in  time,  and  to  give  the  visiting  architects  a 
hint  of  the  final  appearance.  About  this  there  is  less 
enthusiasm  than  might  be  wished.  A  misfortune  of  each 
succeeding  venture  of  this  sort  is  the  belief  that  it  must 
exceed  former  efforts  in  size.  One  can’t  help  the  im¬ 
pression  that  that  20  acres  at  St.  Louis  might  have  been 
better  out  of  doors  than  under  roof,  nor  can  he  help 
asking  if  all  those  palaces  are  needed  for  a  complete 
vision  of  beauty.  When  one  turns  from  the  view  of 
the  site  of  the  hid  and  the  Cascade  and  retraces  his  steps 
among  the  vast  stretches  of  “palaces”  whose  names  it  is 
a  struggle  to  recall,  he  can  hardly  shake  off  a  feeling  that 
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these  big  things  are  “cluttered  up”  too  much.  For  this 
the  designs  are  at  fault  in  part ;  there  is  too  little  that  is 
distinctive  about  them.  After  wandering  for  a  time 
in  all  this  one  realizes  that  there  are  times  when  one 
needs  a  relief  from  classic  columns  and  pediments — that 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  transportation  building  in  Chicago  was 
wise  in  its  way.  After  an  hour  of  these  “palaces,”  one 
would  gladly  return  to  the  quiet  quadrangles  of  the 
University  buildings. 

Sculpture  is  in  place  to  some  extent,  some  of  it  very 
promising,  but  some  of  the  decorative  figures  find  their 
spandrils  as  uncomfortable  as  ever. 

The  League  members  were  entertained  by  the  Ex¬ 
position  management  at  the  grounds,  welcomed  by  Mayor 
Wells,  by  President  Francis  and  by  Director  of  Works 
Taylor.  Lunch  was  followed  by  after-dinner  talks,  Con¬ 
gressman  I'awney,  of  Minnesota,  being  among  the  con¬ 
scripts. 

I  he  Exposition  will  be  immense,  interesting,  and  the 
population  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  mean  to  patronize 
it  well.  The  M.  &  St.  L.  and  Wabash  will  take  the 
crowds  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Purchase  quickly 
and  comfortably  and  land  them  right  at  the  gates. 

The  management  have  anticipated  a  want  of  hotel 
facilities,  and  are  putting  up  a  two  thousand  room  build¬ 
ing  on  the  grounds  to  relieve  any  pressure  that  may  be 
felt  on  those  lines. 

The  evening  meeting  of  the  5th  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  President  Lamb,  Claude 
1’.  Lragdon  and  Hugh  M.  Garden  addressed  the  League 
on  the  “New  Thought  in  Design.”  Here,  as  in  the  ad- 
di  ess  of  1  resident  Lamb  to  the  League  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  at  the  rooms  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  A.  I.  A., 
appeared  the  true  reason  for  being,  the  spirit  of  sturdy 
protest  which  makes  the  life  of  the  League  worth  while. 
Hie  leading  men  of  the  League  are  surely  not  men  who 
believe  that  architecture  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the 
application  of  classic  columns  and  pediments,  or  that 
fair  play  in  competitions  consists  only  in  ethical  codes 
and  adherence  to  schedules.  F.  G.  C. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  CLIENT. 

A  prominent  New  York  architect  writes  in  Country 
Life  in  America  in  a  humorous  way  about  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  clients.  We  would  suggest  that  if  a 
client  will  only  test  his  architect  as  he  does  his  cook- 
lie  says  he  will  have  his  architectural  pie  properly 
inixed,  and  thereafter  he  can  live  as  they  did  in  the 
old  story  books — in  peace.  But  he’s  afraid  of  his 
cook.  He  will  discuss  with  his  tailor  the  cut  of  his 
coat  and  the  cloth,  but  dares  not  presume  beyond  that. 
Neither  will  he  advise  with  his  doctor  as  to  the  proper 
quantity  of  this  or  that.  Nor  will  he  request  of  his 
lawyer  an  elaborate  brief,  stating  that  he  will  not 
pay  if  the  ribbons  are  too  red.  But  he  will  call  on 
his  architect,  spend  six  hours  during  his  busy  day, 
giving  him  points  on  architecture  that  would  put  Prof. 
W  are  in  the  shade.  No,  let’s  give  it  up.  Clients  can¬ 
not  be  handled — they  know  too  much. 


TO  THE  STUDENT. 


from  the  work  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  to  that  of  the  least  of  His  Creature-architects— 
the  same  elements  prevail:  form,  proportion,  harmony 
of  colors,  lighting,  ventilation  and  heat.  Down 
through  the  ages  man  has  implanted  in  him  a  desire 
to  be  protected  from  the  elements.  From  the  days  of 
the  cave-dwellers  has  it  been  so.  Architecture  is  an 
art— abused  sometimes  by  incompetents — and  still  it 

liijji  art.  No  efiect  can  be  produced  without  its 
having  been  preceded  by  design.  The  architect  is  a 
<  esigner.  1  here  are  poor  designers  and  the  result 
of  their  planning  is  a  bad  effect.  But  many  believe 
that  there  is  no  other  profession  in  which  the  standard 
of  excellence  is  so  high,  on  the  average,  as  in  that  of 
architecture.  Some  surpass  others,  just  as  in  any 
other  walk  of  life. 

So  it  will  ever  be.  One  may  design  a  great  cathe¬ 
dral,  another  could  only  design  a  simple  chapel. 
Some  minds  can  create  great  things,  others  smaller. 
But  each  may  do  his  work  creditably— acocrding  to 
its  character.  An  author  says,  referring  to  architect¬ 
ure:  “It  can  be  ranked  with  the  fine  arts  so  long  only 
as  it  is  practiced  in  accordance  with  the  harmony  dis¬ 
covered  in  nature.  As  an  example,  take  the  bands 
of  the  Corinthian  column  with  its  rows  of  water  leaves, 
acanthus  and  the  tendrils  and  honeysuckles  against 
the  middle  of  the  abacus,  which  are  the  crowning 
beauties  of  the  design.  How  like  unto  the  blasted 
trunk  of  a  tree,  up  which  a  vine  has  grown,  not  throw¬ 
ing  out  its  leaves  and  flowers  until  it  had  climbed 
above  the  darkening  surrounding  timber  growth  which 
prevented  the  life-giving  sun’s  rays  to  stimulate  leaf¬ 
age  and  flowers. 

J  o  the  struggling  young  architect  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster  might  fitly  be  spoken  or  written: 

“I  here  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.”  These  were 
spoken  by  the  great  statesman  to  a  struggling  student 
of  law  who  was  discouraged.  Webster’s  words 
proved  to  be  a  stimulant  to  a  faint  heart.  This  is  a 
day  of  specialists,— in  law,  medicine,  engineering— in 
almost  all  pursuits.  To  the  student  of  the  great  art 
of  architecture  the  writer  would  say:  Choose  espe¬ 
cially  one  class  of  work— architecture,  that  of  dwell- 
mgs,  public  buildings,  mills  or  factories — any  special 
branch,  and  perfect  yourself  in  the  designing  and  con¬ 
struction  of  that  particular  class.  But  do  not  fail  to 
remember  that  if  one  should  be  accepted  all  others 
should  not  be  rejected.  Seek  to  improve  upon  what 
ex,sts.  Perfect  yourself.  Study  Nature  and  her 
c  'vine  architecture.  It  is  an  open  book  to  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those  who  open  their  eyes  and  look 
at  their  surrounding,— and  above  them. 


The 


architect  is  not  necessarily  an  artist  in  the 
painting  or  sketching  sense,  but  he  is  an  artist,  never¬ 
theless,  and  has  general  artistic  insight  as  well  as 
creative  ability. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  GEO.  W.  LOURTELOTT,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Wm.  W.  Rose,  Architect,  Kansas  City. 

Supplement  to 

The  Western  Architect.  October,  1903. 
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The  Western  Architect. 


THE  WOMAN’S  MAGAZINE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Herbert  E.  Chivers,  Architect,  St.  Louis. 
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THE  WESTERN 
THE  APARTMENT  HOTEL. 

At  present  in  New  York  the  special  feature  in 
house-building'  is  the  apartment  hotel,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ordinary  house-keeping  apart¬ 
ment  building  in  the  following  way,  says  a  leading 
exchange : 

These  new  housing  arrangements,  hitherto  con¬ 
fined  to  the  theater  and  hotel  district,  are  now  going 
up  in  various  parts  of  Manhattan  borough  and  are 
taking  on  most  elaborate  and  luxurious  features  and 
extensive  proportions.  They  appeal  especially  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  considerable  incomes,  single  men  and  women, 
childless  couples,  and  widows  or  widowers  with  one 
or  two  children,  who  wish  to  avoid  the  vexations  of 
housekeeping  without  giving  up  the  comforts  and 
seclusions  of  a  home,  and  they  are  proving  to  meet  a 
large  want.  They  can  best  be  described  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  by  quoting  from  the  advertisement 
of  one  of  them,  as  it  is  appearing  in  the  New  York 
papers — this  particular  apartment  hotel  being  placed 
on  Broadway  near  Seventy-third  street,  or  in  a  pretty 
expensive  real  estate  locality : — 

The  housekeeping  and  non-housekeeping  apartments  are 
so  ingeniously  planned  as  to  make  combinations  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  feasible.  There  are  bachelor  suites  of  one  room 
and  a  bath  for  $600  a  year;  two  rooms  and  a  bath  for  $800 
a  year  and  upward.  The  housekeeping  suites  are  from  five 
rooms  and  a  bath  and  servants’  toilet  to  20  rooms  and  four 
or  five  baths  and  toilets,  ranging  from  $1,600  a  year  to  $8,000. 
All  housekeeping  apartments  have  private  elevator,  refriger¬ 
ator  and  hygienic  ice  water  on  tap.  Housekeeping  and  non¬ 
housekeeping  apartments  may  be  had  furnished  and  unfur¬ 
nished,  and  with  or  without  chambermaid  service.  Servants 
supplied  when  wanted.  There  are  billiard  and  social  halls,  a 
barber  shop,  telegraph  office,  private  laundries,  and  the 
largest  and  finest  public  laundry  in  New  York,  and  the  most 
magnificent  baths  in  the  city  are  now  being  built  with  a  salt 
water  plunge  95  by  35  feet;  cut  out  of  solid  rock  and  lined 
with  Italian  varied  statuary  marble.  The  restaurant  and  grill 
room  are  the  handsomest  and  best  appointed  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  table  is  the  best  and  the  prices  moderate. 

It  is  an  immense  structure,  and  the  prices  and 
other  features  will  indicate  the  measure  of  easy  and 
luxurious  living  which  the  apartment  hotel  aims  to 
furnish  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Meals  in  these  con¬ 
trivances  are  served  in  the  rooms  if  and  when  desired, 
and  by  the  week  or  card,  the  charge  ranging  from  $io 
to  $15  a  week  or  more.  The  large  number  of  apart¬ 
ment  hotels  now  going  up  shows  their  popularity  as 
well  as  a  growing  disposition  among  New  York  fami¬ 
lies  of  means  to  abandon  housekeeping  in  its  complete 
and  independent  estate. 


Architects  and  builders  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  are 
interested  in  a  new  patent  frame  for  buildings  which  is 
being  used  on  some  new  buildings  going  up  about  the 
city.  The  upright  pieces  of  these  buildings  are  made 
entirely  of  the  new  frame,  which  consists  of  short  iron 
studs.  These  are  fitted  together  so  that  an  upright 
piece  of  any  length  can  be  made.  The  joists  rest  upon 
this  frame  work.  The  edges  of  the  stud  have  a  row 
of  teeth  upon  which  metal  lathing  is  hung. 


ARCHITECT.  R) 

PROBLEMS  IN  STRUCTURAL  WORK. 

“The  structural  problem  of  all  architecture  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  building  of  walls  and  roofs.  In  antiquity  but 
two  systems  were  known  of  roofing  a  space  between 
walls  or  piers  (which  are  bits  of  walls  shorter  than 
their  height)  or  columns  (which  are  round  piers). 

I  hese  two  systems  are  of  the  beam  and  of  the  arch 
or  vault.  The  first  lays  from  one  support  to  the  next 
or  opposite  support  single  pieces  of  some  material 
having  'sufficient  cross  strength, — wood,  stone  or 
metal;  the  second  builds  curved  roofs  of  many  pieces 
of  brick  or  stone.  These  two  systems  of  roofing  di¬ 
vide  all  styles  into  clearly  marked  groups  and  furnish 
a  pass-key  to  the  intricacies  of  their  historic  develop¬ 
ment.” 

“It  is  an  unfailing  rule  that,  with  the  changes  due 
to  progress,  the  structural,  forms  employed  in  the 
architecture  of  one  age  become  the  decorative  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  succeeding  age.  The  arts  of  design  can 
never  quite  keep  pace  with  the  changes  of  condition  ; 
the  only  way  they  can  meet  them  is  to  adapt  the  old 
and  familiar  forms  to  new  ones.” 

"In  these  as  in  many  other  departments  of  design, 
architecture  is  entering  upon  new  paths  and  creating 
new  styles  of  its  own,  precisely  as  in  the  middle  ages; 
because  in  an  increasing  degree  it  is  subordinating  the 
use  of  traditional  and  borrowed  forms  to  the  demands 
of  convenience,  common  sense  and  good  taste.  If 
we  see  historic  forms  used  with  little  modification  in 
this  and  that  class  of  buildings,  we  generally  find  that 
wherever  this  produces  truly  pleasing  and  artistic  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  because  in  these  cases  the  demands  of 
modern  buildings  impose  no  necessity  of  radical 
change  in  their  use,  and  because  these  forms  still 
meet  the  needs  of  the  problem  better  than  others  that 
the  architect  knows  or  can  invent.” 

These  extracts  from  a  short  treatise  or  lecture  by 
Prof.  Hamlin,  of  Columbia  University,  entitled  “The 
Milestones  of  Architecture,”  have,  even  without  the 
title,  such  savor  and  promise  as  to  breed  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  knowing  reader  for  the  whole  lecture. 
And  if  he  follow  out  his  desire  he  will  come  up  with 
one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  publishing.  This  lect¬ 
ure,  with  25,  upon  the  whole,  exceptionally  well  chosen 
illustrations,  is  not  made  up  into  a  book  and  sold  at  a 
dollar  or  two,  but  forms  the  August  issue  of  the 
Brochure  Series  and  is  to  be  had  for  10c,  with  all  the 
excellent  qualities  that  mark  the  printing  of  this  little 
serial. 

Many  a  reader  will  wish  that,  with  somewhat  fuller 
illustrating,  an  edition  of  a  million  copies  might  find 
its  way  into  the  homes  and  clubs  of  the  people  who 
are  now  groping  among  the  “five  orders,”  the  “round” 
or  “pointed”  arches,  the  “flamboyant”  or  the  “perpen¬ 
dicular,”  in  the  fond  belief  that  they  are  learning  about 
architecture.  But  to  place  this  little  treatise  where  it 
is  so  sorely  needed  would  cost  much  in  advertising 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  TRIP  TO  NEWPORT. 


By  E.  P.  Overmire. 


Time  is  a  great  artist.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  time  is  the  greatest  of  artists.  With  his  magic 
brush  he  tones  down  man’s  crudities,  and  brings  about 
results  that  are  the  despair  of  his  poor,  weak,  mortal 
imitators.  Just  so  does  he  tone  down  and  smooth 
away  the  rough  edges  of  events,  so  that  a  retrospective 
view,  with  sufficient  perspective,  appears  to  memory 
as  a  masterpiece,  with  all  the  delicacies  of  suggestion 
that  a  spice  of  romance  adds  to  the  original  composi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  in  such  a  light  and  with  such  adjuncts  that 
the  writer  recalls,  with  ever  enhancing  pleasure,  the 
memories  which  envelop  a  most  enjoyable  little  ex¬ 
cursion  taken  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  in 
a  goodly  company  of  leading  lights  in  the  Boston 
Architectural  Club  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  annual  scene 
of  New  York's  representative  and  leading  social  activi¬ 
ties.  The  B.  A.  C.  was  young  in  those  days,  in  its  first 
year,  in  fact.  We  had  a  man  of  energy  as  our  first 
president,  Mr.  C.  H.  Blackall,  who  brought  things  to 
pass.  This  Newport  trip  was  one  of  the  early  treats 
to  which  the  Club  was  invited.  Some  twenty  odd  mem¬ 
bers  responded,  among  them  such  men  as  R.  D.  An¬ 
drews,  John  G.  Howard,  W.  W.  Bosworth,  H.  W.  Nor- 
they,  H.  T.  Pratt,  I.  H.  Jones,  H.  W.  Browne,  and 
Sanford  Phipps,  most  of  whom  have  distinguished 
themselves  professionally  in  one  way  or  another,  since 
that  time. 

Leaving  Boston  at  an  early  hour  we  arrived  at 
Newport  about  io  o’clock,  having  passed  en  route 
through  Quincy,  where  Richardson’s  little  masterpiece 
j  holds  forth,  and  through  North  Easton,  where  are  lo¬ 
cated  his  town  hall  and  library,  both  of  which  stand 
alone  in  their  respective  classes.  It  was  the  writer’s 
privilege  to  have  as  a  companion  en  route  Mr.  J.  G. 
Howard,  whose  precepts  and  observations  have  been 
graciously  remembered.  We  were  met  at  Newport 
by  a  local  architect,  Brown  by  name,  I  think,  who  had 
secured  for  our  party  the  entree  to  a  number  of  the 
very  best  "cottages”  there,  he  acting  as  our  guide 
throughout  the  entire  day.  T lie  old  town  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting,  memory  recalling  numerous  an¬ 
cient,  weathered  veterans  of  the  colonial  period  when 
so  much  of  real  and  lasting  merit  was  produced.  A 
particular  memory  is  that  of  the  town  hall,  and  one  old 
character  therein,  in  particular,  who  seemed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  place,  causing  youngsters  like  the  writer 
to  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder  whether  he  had  gone  to 
sleep,  or  whether  Rip  \  an  AVinkle  had  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  flesh. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  some  length,  we  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  porte  cochere  of  the  “cottage”  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  \  anderbilt,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  sev¬ 
eral  y  ears  afterward.  1  he  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphic  views  give  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of 


the  ivy-clad  structure  at  that  time.  We  were  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  there 
m  person  to  do  the  honors,  and  right  regally  did  he  ac¬ 
quit  himself,  showing  us  all  the  principal  rooms  and 
apartments  of  the  place.  The  dining-room  was  prob¬ 
ably  as  impressive  as  anything  we  saw,  it  being  an 
addition  to  the  original  house,  the  walls  being  framed 
in  with  huge  vine-entwined  columns  of  antique  oak, 
with  highly  enriched  cornice  and  coved  ceiling,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  a  magnificent  art  glass  ceiling-light,  which 
shed  a  most  gracious  light  over  everything.  Between 
the  columns  the  walls  were  covered  with  stamped 
leather.  J  he  general  impression  was  one  of  dignified 
and  impressive  magnificence,,  decidedly  the  best  in  the 
house.  A  point  here  of  general  attractiveness  to  the 
visitors  was  the  sideboard,  which  filled  one  end  of  the 
room,  whereon  was  spread  everything  heart  could 
wish,  and  in  lavish  profusion.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  ample  justice  was  done  here,  as  we  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  lunch  until  well  into  the  afternoon.  The 
fire,  which  later  destroyed  this  palace,  originated,  I 
believe,  behind  the  elaborate  wood  finish  of  this  dining¬ 
room. 

I  he  hall  extended  through  two  stories,  with  galler¬ 
ies  on  three  sides,  and  was  sumptuously  furnished,  open¬ 
ing  out  onto  broad-sheltered  piazzas,  also  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished,  from  which  enchanting  views  were  to  be  had  of 
the  cliff  walk  and  Atlantic  ocean  beyond.  Opening  off  the 
hall  were  the  drawing-rooms  and  library  at  one  end, 
and  a  very  dainty  breakfast-room,  elliptical  in  shape, 
decorated  in  white  and  gold  and  furnished  in  the  Louis 
XVI.  style.  Truly,  a  magnificent  establishment,  to 
which  the  name  “cottage”  was  a  decided  pleasantry. 

After  leaving  the  palace  we  adjourned  to  the 
stables,  wherein  were  accommodations  for  thirty  or 
forty  horses,  and  the  endless  array  of  vehicles  of  every 
description,  from  the  dog-cart  for  the  children  to  the 
coaches,  four-in-hands,  etc.,  automobiles  not  being 
dreamed  of  then,— a  model  establishment  from  every 
Point  of  \  iew,  clean  and  wholesome  in  the  extreme. 

Our  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  children’s 
play-house,  a  most  complete  little  affair,  with  a  huge 
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fireplace  in  the  living-room  with  hanging  crane  and 
hobs  after  the  traditional  style.  Adjoining  this  were 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  all  finely  appointed  with  fur¬ 
niture  made  especially  for  the  place,  the  kitchen,  in 
particular,  being  most  interesting  with  its  complete  ar¬ 
ray  of  cooking  utensils,  all  of  special  design  and  make, 
and  all  as  neat  as  a  pin.  One  could  easily  imagine 
what  a  source  of  pleasure  such  a  play-house  would  be 
to  the  average  child,  whose  ideas  of  such  things  are  apt 
to  be  limited  to  crude  affairs  made  up  of  drygoods 
boxes  and  waste  lumber,  with  no  thought  of  real  com¬ 
fort  or  convenience;  and  yet,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  these  home-made  institutions  are  a  source  of  in¬ 
finitely  more  down-right  pleasure  than  all  the  little 
palaces  built  without  stint  and  furnished  so  regard- 
lessly  of  cost.  We  all  have  our  compensations,  if  we 
but  know  where  to  seek  them. 

After  a  drive  taking  in  the  “old  mill,”  which  tradi¬ 
tion  says  was  used  for  a  fort  and  for  several  other  pur¬ 
poses.  the  air  of  romance  and  uncertainty  being  a  large 
factor  in  its  resources,  we  were  taken  to  the  Van  Alen 
estate,  which  rivalled  the  Vanderbilt  estate  in  many 
respects.  It  is  a  much  largei  place,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  completely  retired  from  public  gaze.  Our  escort 
was  in  a  position  to  talk  entertainingly  here,  as  it  was 
erected  under  his  supervision,  being  a  reproduction 
of  an  ancient  English  country  seat. 

After  a  considerable  drive  through  winding  drive¬ 
ways,  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the 
mansion,  where  we  were  met  by  the  housekeeper,  who 
conducted  us  all  through  the  building,  which  was  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  with  large  central  stair-case 


hall  with  three  wide  flights  of  stairs  running  up  to  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  floors.  To  the  right  an  immense  ball¬ 
room  opened,  and  at  opposite  end  were  the  parlors  and 
dining-room,  from  which  a  large  inclosed  veranda 
opened  through  French  windows.  On  this  veranda 
was  set  a  large  mahogany  dining-table,  bountifully 
spread  with  every  conceivable  luxury,  a  picture  that  a 
hungry  band  like  ourselves  will  ever  remember  with 
keenest  longing.  The  ball-room  was  high-ceiled,  with 
coved  ceiling  done  in  arabesque  in  high  relief,  the  walls 
panelled  to  the  cove  in  dark  English  oak.  Deep  case¬ 
ments  opened  out  at  the  ends  and  side,  and  two  large 


fireplaces  completed  a  very  sumptuous  room,  reminding 
one  of  Haddon  Hall. 

In  this  house  we  saw  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  family,  the  most  interesting  being  the  guest-cham¬ 
bers  and  that  of  the  owner,  the  former  very  delightful 
apartments,  with  the  leaded  casement  windows,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  period  and  sumptuously  furnished,  of 
course.  It  was  here  that  the  housekeeper  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  rain  out  when  storms  came 
from  the  side  toward  the  ocean,  the  leaded  glass  being 
anything  but  waterproof.  The  owner’s  rooms  were 
particularly  interesting  because  of  the  quaint  furnish¬ 
ings,  among  which  was  a  frieze  of  Hogarth’s  drawings 
encircling  the  room.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
Hogarth  will  understand  without  further  words  how 
attractive  were  these  pictures  to  the  visitors. 

The  Van  Alen  stables,  while  less  extensive  than 
the  Vanderbilt  stables,  were  fully  as  interesting;  the 
workmen  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in 
setting  a  very  substantial  floor,  consisting  of  hollow 
terra-cotta  blocks  made  with  deep  V  joints,  set  in 
cement,  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  writer.  The  rear 
view  of  the  mansion  was  fully  as  interesting  a's  the 
front,  and  seen  from  a  distance  was  immensely  grati¬ 
fying  to  one  who  loves  repose  and  dignity. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  leave,  a  smart  trap  drove 
up  with  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  ladies,  whom 
we  saluted  in  princely  fashion,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Had  he  not  treated  us  in  such  fashion  a  short  time 
previously,  when  his  guests? 


After  inspecting  several  other  residences  of  minor 
importance,  we  adjourned  to  the  best  hotel  the  city 
afforded,  and  being  an  hour  or  two  late  we  had  to  wait 
a  considerable  time  till  a  repast  could  be  prepared,  but 
we  were  near  famished  ere  this  and  ate  contentedly 
what  was  set  before  us.  After  refreshing  ourselves, 
we  visited  the  Casino  where  we  posed  for  a  photo, 
which  proved  a  failure  owing  to  the  poor  light,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  gloomy  day  overhead ;  more’s  the  pity.  That 
photo  would  be  prized  to-day  had  it  been  a  success. 
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Visits  to  several  floral  establishments  came  next,  after 
which  we  drove  to  the  beginning-  of  the  cliff  walk, 
which  is  the  consummation  of  the  trip,  to  every  well 
ordered  tourist  party  to  Newport.  This  we  took  in 
leisurely,  feasting  our  eyes  alternately  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  residences  on  the  left  hand  and  upon  old  ocean 
and  its  numerous  coves  and  inlets,  breakers  and 
beaches,  on  our  right  hand.  Among  the  palatial  es¬ 
tates  passed  in  review  were  those  of  Cornelius  and  F. 
W.  Vanderbilt,  the  partially  completed  marble  pal¬ 


ace  of  V  .  K.  \  anderbilt,  since  then  the  scene  of  a 
notable  wedding  between  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Miss  Vanderbilt,  and  the  estates  of  H.  A.  C.  Tay- 


l°r,  E.  D.  Morgan,  Miss  Wolfe,  Robert  and  Ogden 
Ooelet,  Mortimer  Brooks,  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  and  a 


score  of  others,  whom  memory  fails  to  recall  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

I  his  practically  concluded  our  sight-seeing  at 


magnificence  that  our  animal  natures  began  to  assert 
themselves  once  again  and  to  demand  refreshments. 


As  we  were  promised  a  feast  in  the  dining-car  en 
route  home,  with  ample  time  to  discuss  it,  with  great 
impatience  did  we  wait  an  hour  or  two  longer.  We 
took  steamer  for  Wickford  Junction  just  at  dusk,  leav¬ 
ing  Newport  a  host  of  twinkling  lights  far  behind  us 


■ ,  r-i  i  J  aiuv.1  a  Miun 

vyait  filed  into  the  dining-car,  which  we  owned  during 
the  remainder  of  the  trip.  * 

After  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods,  the  optimistic  nature 
of  1  res, dent  Blackall  asserted  itself,  and  the  result  was 
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a  series  of  toasts,  songs  and  speeches  that  would  have 
brought  smiles  and  tears  to  the  face  of  a  wooden 
image. 


We  arrived  home  about  n  p.  m.,  tired  out,  but  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  trip  whose  memory  will  be  perpetual  and 


sweet  in  the  memories  of  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  participate  in  it. 


.  i*. 


< '  s’.  <■>  ► 


THE  GATES  TO  GROUNDS  OF  MR.  OGDEN  GOELET,  NEWPORT. 


The  sixth  annual  Congress  of  Architects  will  be 
held  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in  April,  1904,  The  quarterly 
bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for 


July  contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  programme  of  the 
sessions  and  excursions,  together  with  rules  of  details 
of  the  congress. 
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GRAINING  VS.  HARD  WOOD. 

At  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio 
State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec¬ 
orators  held  in  Cleveland,  in  July,  one  of  the  interest¬ 
ing"  papers  presented  was  that  of  J.  W.  Luthe  of  the 
city  named,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  “graining." 
Among  other  things  the  author  said: 

Graining,  or  imitating  hard  wood  or  all  kinds  of 
woods,  as  the  grainer  is  often  called  upon  to  do,  is  a 
somewhat  slow  and  tedious  process,  requiring  artistic 
taste,  patience  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  grains 
of  the  woods,  also  the  various  materials  and  tools 
used  for  the  work. 

The  old  time  graining  was  generally  done  with  oil 
color,  on  account  of  its  low  price  per  yard  to  the  trade 
and  also  the  simple  method  of  applying  the  colors  and 
the  few  tools  required. 

Oil  graining  can  be  made  very  artistic,  but  owing 
to  its  slow  drying  and  danger  from  cracking,  due  to 
using  too  much  oil,  wax,  soap,  fat  graining  color,  or 
too  heavy  a  coat  of  grazing,  is  not  considered  the 
proper  process  of  graining  in  these  advanced  times. 
As  most  of  the  graining  is  to  imitate  the  hard  wood, 
oil  graining  cannot  successfully  be  used,  and  for  that 
reason  distemper  or  distemper  and  oil  (called  com¬ 
position  graining)  is  more  adaptable,  as  the  colors 
can  be  toned  and  blended  to  match  the  hard  woods 
more  readily  than  oil  colors,  also  that  there  is  less 
danger  from  cracking  of  the  varnish,  and  the  job  can 
be  done  much  cleaner,  no  dust  settling  to  the  work. 

J  he  job,  if  a  small  one,  can  be  varnished  the  same 
day ;  the  only  difficulty  being  that  most  grainers  do 
not  keep  their  work  clean,  probably  due  to  poor  train¬ 
ing  or  to  being  slovenly  in  their  work. 

Distemper  colors  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
graining,  oak,  ash,  butternut,  walnut,  maple,  cherry, 
rosewood  and  mahogany;  in  fact,  every  known  wood, 
if  properly  done,  will  make  a  line,  artistic  job,  re¬ 
sembling  hard  wood  more  than  oil  graining  and  more 
durable,  while  with  the  oil  graining  only  two  or  three 
varieties  can  be  grained,  and  if  a  standard  grade  of 
varnish  is  used  all  cracking  is  avoided. 

Grounding  in  is  as  important  for  a  good  job  as  the 
graining  or  varnishing.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  on 
that  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  often  done  by  an  incom¬ 
petent  workman,  the  ground  being  either  too  oily, 
ropy,  fat  or  the  work  is  not  sandpapered,  color  not 
strained  and  probably  the  color  ten  shades  off  and 
done  with  very  poor  tools.  Grainers  meet  these  ob¬ 
jectionable  circumstances  only  too  often. 

1  he  ground  for  all  graining  should  in  all  cases  be 
flat,  with  no  oil,  except  the  oil  in  the  lead  and  colors 
as  ground  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  grainer  should 
at  all  times  use  as  little  oil  as  possible  for  his  work. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  ignorance  and  haste  have 
ruined  not  only  the  graining,  but  the  reputation  of 
the  grainer,  master  painter  and  varnish  maker  more 
than  willful  dishonesty  of  the  master  painter,  simply 
because  the  painter  was  determined  to  finish’ the  job 


in  too  short  a  time,  not  regarding  conditions,  such 
as  weather,  undercoating,  the  amount  of  paint,  and  the 
various  materials  that  are  generally  used  on  the  work. 


NEW  EXPERIMENT  ON  DEALING  WITH 
LABOR  TROUBLES. 


I  he  extraordinary  and  melancholy  story  of  Parks 
is,  luckily,  not  a  typical  story.  Few  labor-unions 
have  such  leaders,  and  the  method  of  “graft"  has  not 
been  generally  adopted.  Every  man  who  really  knows 
labor-union  life  will  agree  that  the  experience  of  the 
ironworkers  and  housesmiths  in  New  York  is  excep¬ 
tional.  But  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago  the  taking 
of  money  by  extortion  has  come  somewhat  naturally 
to  leaders  of  many  sorts  of  organizations  during  the 
years  of  corrupt  police  practice. 

But  the  activity  of  men  of  the  type  of  Parks,  most 
of  whom  have  been  less  daring  and  reckless  than  he, 
has  caused  a  new  step  to  be  taken  in  several  cities 
in  the  defensive  organization  of  employers.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Employers  Association,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Job,  recently  Labor  Commissioner  of  Illinois, 
is  undertaking  a  service  to  the  community  that  may 
have  important  results.  If  an  employer,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  association,  has  a  strike,  the  associa¬ 
tion,  if  it  take  up  his  cause,  saves  him  from  defeat. 
Other  employers  will  do  his  work  for  him,  will  fill 
his  contracts  for  him,  and  will  keep  his  engagements 
for  him.  Nothing  less  than  a  universal  strike  in  a 
trade  in  a  city  can  cause  any  employer  serious  incon- 
\enience;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  universal  strike,  the 
employers,  if  they  hold  together  compactly,  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  strikers. 

d  he  association  has  other  functions  than  defense. 
It  undertakes  a  fair  regulation  of  the  labor  troubles 
of  its  members.  It  has  daily  meetings — in  its  first 
period  of  experiment.  It  advises  members.  In  some 
cases  it  recommends  an  increase  of  wages.  It  has 
had  a  scientific  estimate  made  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  Chicago  during  the  last  four  years,  which  is 
sixteen  per  cent.;  and  it  recommends  a  corresponding 
increase  in  wages  over  the  wages  of  four  years  ago. 

It  taxors  open  shops.  It  takes  up  every  case  as  it 
rises  and  gives  whatever  advice  or  practical  help  that 
seems  proper.— The  World’s  Work. 


Country  Life  in  America  for  October  is  a  superbly 
illustrated,  double  country  home  number,  and  takes 
up  the  various  problems  that  cluster  about  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  country  house,  from  how  the  cellar  can  be 
kept  dry,  to  the  question  of  interior  decorations ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  complete  house  building  manual.  Many  of 
the  articles  are  by  prominent  architects.  “Successful 
Country  Houses,"  with  superb  illustrations  of  forty 
houses  from  all  over  the  United  States,  describes  the 
most  important  types  of  houses  in  this  countrv. 

Ignorance  is  never  quite  absolute  until  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  our  lack  of  knowledge 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave-,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IVES  PATENT 

WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust ,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


DUMB  WAITERS 

AND 

HAND  ELEVATORS 

Trunk  Lifts  Sidewalk  Elevators 

Invalid  Lifts  Freight  Elevators 

Carriage  Elevators  Hatchway  Holds 


All  of  most  improved 
design  and  construction. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Salesroom,  -  -  no  Liberty  St 

Catalogue  on  application,  Estimates  on  request, 


Standard”  PORCELAIN  ENAMELED  BATHS 

AND 

SANITARY  WARE 

possesses  distinct  points  of  superiority  which  make 
them  necessary  when  a  dainty  modern  bathroom 
is  desired. 


Standard'*  Ware  has  a  hard,  smooth  and 
non-porous  surface  which  will  not  crack  or  craze 
with  long  use.  Every  piece  bears  one  of  our 
“GREEN  AND  GOLD”  labels  which  insures  the 
Quality  and  durability  of  the  fixture. 

^taitdard"  Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatories 
are  made  in  many  beautiful  patterns,  each  cast  in 
one  piece,  without  cracks  and  plaster-paris  joints 
and  are  therefore  absolutely  sanitary. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  our  catalogues  to  any  architect  who  have  not  already 
received  them  and  if  you  will  give  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  clients,  we 
will  mail  copies  of  our  “MODERN  BATHROOMS”  with  your  compliments. 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

Pittsburg,  U.  S.  A. 


Dept.  I. 
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|  TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 


TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS  : 

- - -  ♦ 

WOOD  MANTELS  I 


|  QEORQ  E  H.  REESE, 

X  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO.  ILL. 


l 


PORTAGE  RED  STONE , 


In  Blocks  or 
Sawed  from 
the  Quarries 
of 


TRAVERSE  BAY 
REDSTONE  CO., 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates.  We 
Pay  Express 


W.  C.  WYCKOFF.  agent. 

Suite  302,  Kasota  Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


Samples  Sen 
When  Reques 
ted.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CALUMET, 

MICH. 

(LAKE  SUPERIOR) 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 

FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  <£  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 


FOR 
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State  Capitols 
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City  Halls 

Universities 
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Courthouses 

Libraries 
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Hotels 

Apartments 
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Hospitals 

Residences 
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Sanitariums 

Office  Buildings 

Theatres 

Store  Buildings 

Club  Houses 

Factories 

Churches 
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HEALTH  PROTECTED  MONEY  SAVED 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  DOHlPflNY, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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st.  Paul. 

312-313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

221-225  Second  Ave.  S.,  ii,.,.,  »  * 

windom  building.  1V1  INN E APOLIS  JVlINN. 

N.  W.  ’Phone -Main  4336-J1 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO.. 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
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Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Merchant  &  Co . X  XIV 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XX 

Wall  Ties 
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Well  Supplies 
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DINING  CAR 

Between 
Chicago, 

St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis 

There  is  an  indefinable  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  our  dining 
cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  and  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten — no  more. 


For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply 
to  J.  P.  Elmer, 
General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Maple  Leaf  Route. 
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Flow  Reducing:  Elbow 
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A  L  lush  Valve  designed  to  do  away  with  the  ordinary 
closet  tank  and  operated  direct  from  main.  Is  opened 
and  closed  by  water  pressure,  noisless  in  operation.  Can 
be  regulated  to  flush  any  amount  of  water  desired.  Cannot 
be  propped  open. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  AND  METAL  CO, 

FINE  PLUMBING  GOODS. 

3rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  So.,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn- 
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Edward  C.  Lewis, 


John  H.  Kitchen 


Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Building-s  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway, 

KANSAS  CITY,  flO. 


433  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


, 


MORE 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83  ^5-87-89-9 1  Illinois  Street, 
pur  1  s'  a  r  122-124-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  .  ILLINOIS. 


Willer’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 

We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


IVI  ilwa  ukee, 
Wis. 


Reliance  lron& Wire  Works 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  J-  J.  j.  j, 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


- SPECIALTIES - 

Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


!45=i47  East  9th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel  C*  644. 

'  N.  W  2417-J2 
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J./L  ©HLLEN, 

PL/IIN 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 


1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL, 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  1399. 


MINN. 
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Send 

for 

Sample 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 

Boston, 
Mass. 


STRUCTURAL 

AND 


X 
X 
k 

X 
X 

ornahental| 

IRON  WORK  | 

-  X 

Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 


X  Patent  Wrought  steel  Joist  Hunger 

X  — 

X  948-1000  Rebecca  SL,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


X 
X 
X 

CK,  X 
X 
X 
x 


MONOLITH 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 


Trade  Mark 


Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co.. 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  with  &  coved  cornered 
base  board. 


Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


Perfect 


/ 


NOT 


J 


? 

T 


/  /  \ 

©A 

h 

X 

y*  \ 

PATENTED 

2 
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HENRI  SANDERS  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Eastern  Manufacturers. 


Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W,  J.  CLARK  CO. 

16  D  Street,  Salem,  OMo. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s 

Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  ami  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  are  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smoothes 
mortise. 


Patented  March  4. 1902  othef,  Patents  Pending. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


.  ~  THE  J 

S0\tt 

Sc\vo©\  ©^ 


ftUSVUiSS. 


pfSlM 


Brick  M 
Lime  Mb 
Austin-  h 
Cement 

Jasper 
Plaster 
tile 

Sidewalks. 
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—where  the  air  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  poor 
f  tin  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Architects,  builders,  con¬ 

tractors  and  roofers  will  find  in  CJ.  S.  Eagle  NM  (new  method) 
ternes  and  in  ternes  the  best  roofing  material  to  resist  this 
W'  rust-producing  atmosphere;  most  satisfactory  in  results;  easiest 
to  work  because  of  their  perfect  black  plates,  their  very  heavy 
coating  of  pure  tin  and  new  lead,  and  the  thorough  hand  work  that  pro¬ 
duces  them. 

U.  S.  Eagle  NM 


(NEW  METHOD) 


and 


MF  Ternes 


are  so  much  superior  to  all  other  brands,  we  would  like  to  place  a  sam¬ 
ple  in  the  hands  of  every  architect,  contractor  and  roofer  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  this  great  advance  in  roofing.  Free,  prepaid,  on  re¬ 
quest.  Our  products  are  for  sale  by  all  first-class  whole¬ 
sale  metal  houses. 

“A  Fifty  Year  Roof,”  a  manual  of  terne  manufacture  and  hand¬ 
book  of  roofmaking— an  art  booklet— free,  if  you  write  to 

W.  C.  CRONE  MEYER,  Agent,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  CO.,  Battery  Park  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 

77-79-81-83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 

- manufacturers  of - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


«  In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  „ 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa.a*************^^ 
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EVIDENCE  OF-  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  S&Sufac, 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President.  L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President.  W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECKAND  DOCUMENT 
FILES. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123=4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001=2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  Y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  49  east  fifth  st.,  st.  paul.  419  boston  block,  Minneapolis. 


a  WILKS  WATER  HEATER 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 


Hard  or  Soft 
So  If  Feede 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


I 


S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 
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Publisher  s  Department. 

(CONTINUED) 


and  will  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  estimates  at  any 
time.  We  feel  justified  in  recommending  our  patrons  who  con¬ 
template  drawing  plans,  to  investigate. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 

(INCORPORATED.) 

A  HANDSOME  CATALOGUE. 


We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  handsome  catalogue 
issued  by  the  Chamberlain  Metal  Weather  Strip  Company,  of 
Detroit.  Mich.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  837  Guaranty  Build¬ 
ing,  with  D.  H.  Robinson  as  Northwestern  manager. 

This  catalogue  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  company  issuing 
it,  both  from  an  artistic  standpoint  and  a  practical  one,  illus¬ 
trating  the  high  class  of  work  the  company  is  doing  It 
shows  that  the  weather  strip  has  been  installed  in  a  large 
number  of  handsome  homes  throughout  the  country,  and 
judging  from  the  high  class  of  testimonials  its  efficiency  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Architects  of  the  different 
cities  have  fully  realized  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  device  and 
are  showing  their  appreciation  by  specifying  it  in  large 
apartment  houses,  public  buildings,  as  well  as  fine  residences 
and  no  one  who  erects  a  fine  building  should  fail  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Chamberlain  Metal  Weather  Strip. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Minneapolis  buildings  that 
are  already  equipped  with  them: 


RESIDENCES. 


H.  N.  Owen . 

E.  M.  Johnston . 

H.  L.  Jenkins . 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Crosby . 

F.  M.  Rutten . 

J.  P.  Hammond . 

A.  C.  Andrews . 

C.  H.  Miller . 

C.  E.  Lyman . 

J.  S.  Porteous . 

T.  J.  Hassett . 

L.  N.  Gaynor . 

R.  D.  Cone . 

E.  Kayser . 

H.  H.  Thayer . 

M.  S.  Detweiler,  Archt . 

T.  J.  Williman . 

C.  D.  Austin . 

J.  R.  Kingman . 

W.  J.  Murphy . 

FLAT  BUILDINGS. 


.  .1776  Knox  Ave.  S. 

. 925  4th  St.  S.  E. 

1768  Bryant  Ave.  S. 

. 924  10th  St.  S. 

.2114  Girard  Ave.  S. 
...1525  Clinton  Ave. 
. . .  .245  Clinton  Ave. 

- 1503  W.  26th  St. 

.1413  Harmon  Place. 
.1508  Harmon  Place. 

. 3329  1st  Ave.  S. 

. 812  18th  St. 

. .  .  .3116  1st  Ave.  S. 

■  . .  .1715  5th  Ave.  S. 
.222  Groveland  Ave. 

. ...  32  Orlan  Ave.  S. 
.3329  Oakland  Ave. 

. . .  .3245  3rd  Ave.  S. 
225  Ridgewood  Ave. 
. 619  10th  St.  S. 


Fields  Flats . 

Holland  Flats. . . . 
Groveland  Flats.. 
St.  Anthony  Flats 
Coronado  Flats . . . 
Hampshire  Arms. 


. 8th  St. 

.  .2nd  Ave.  &  9th  St. 
.  .53-75  N.  Lyndale. 
. .  .  .806  4th  St.  S.  E. 
14th  &  Clinton  Ave. 


OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

Guaranty  Loan. 

Lumber  Exchange. 

Globe. 

Kasota. 

Loan  &  Trust. 

Andrus. 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  charge  of  the  Northwest  territory 
is  a  representative  business  man  and  a  thorough  gentleman’ 


CONCRETE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 


Changes  have  of  late  taken  place  in  the  use  of  cement  as 
in  other  building  materials.  We  can  see  what  is  taking  place 
to-day.  and  thereby  form  some  reasonable  conclusions  as  to 
what  there  may  be  in  prospect. 

The  increasing  demand  for  concrete  buildings  has  ad- 
%  anced  step  by  step,  so  that  now  many  begin  to  realize  the 
great  strides  concrete  construction  is  making  in  this  country. 

Al  the  present  high  ruling  prices  on  lumber,  stone  and 
brick,  and  with  prospects  of  still  higher  prices  on  these  ma¬ 
terials,  the  advantage  of  the  concrete  building  block  as  an 
economic  building  material  is  plainly  to  be  seen  and  is 
being  appreciated  by  the  consumer,  since  the  cost  of  erection 
is  much  less  than  brick,  or  even  wood  construction  where 
wood  is  scarce  and  subject  to  long  hauls.  These  concrete 
buildings  are  more  fireproof  than  wooden  constructions,  and 
the  insurance  rate  is  therefore  reduced,  while  the  building  is 
warmer  in  winter,  reducing  the  cost  of  fuel  consumption  in 
heating  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  wooden  building. 

The  Farrell  method  of  building  concrete  houses  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  practical  method  by  many,  as  it  is  claimed  it. 
makes  the  strongest  and  best  wall  with  the  least  trouble  and 
expense.  The  molds  for  this  kind  of  work  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  are  manufactured  under  patents  of  Thomas  C. 
Farrell,  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  and  the  owner  guarantees  his 
method  as  being  superior  to  all  others.  Mr.  Farrell  also 
makes  moulds  for  curbing  and  flooring  as  well  as  for  walls. 
Territorial  right  to  manufacture  from  these  moulds  may  be 
secured  by  writing  him  at  the  address  mentioned  above,  as 
well  as  all  necessary  particulars  in  connection  therewith. 


If  you  want  tlie  man  who  makes  the 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  should  use  The  Western  Architect. 


tC 
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Zanesville.  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FLOOR  TILE 

CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  building  en¬ 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  J.  j. 
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la  PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO.! 


Through  Its  Twenty  Warehou  cs 


|  Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines.  | 

fj?  Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PL  ATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSE  '  are  always  on  hand  and  can  be  shipped  'j' 

^  from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness.  T 

There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
V  I  where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country.  V 

j  WINDOW  GLASS  In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of  *£> 


ints,  Oils,  Leads, 

Distributors  of  PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS. 


In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 

Varnishes  and  Brushe 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor  A 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  i  n  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows: 

New  York,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts.  Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St.  Cincinnati.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Chicago,  441-452  Wabash  Ave.  Baltimore,  Daily  Record  B  uilding,  Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St. 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts.  St.  Paul.  310-51  Minnesota  St.  Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

Pittsburg,  101-103  Wood  St.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo.,  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts,  Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 

Detroit,  55-58  Lamed  St.  E.  Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St.  Cleveland.  149-51  Seneca  St. 

Milwaukee,  492-4  Market  St.  Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St.  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S.  Prior  St. 

Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C  .Greensb’rp  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 


©©©©©©©©©©©®©©©©©©©©©©©ffi©©©©©©$©©©©©®©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©@©©©©©©©©©$-©©©©©©©©©©®©©©©©@©©©(3©© 


- STEEL  CEILINGS - 

H.  A.  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


Roofing 


lights 


Cornice 


Work 


’Phone 
f.  C.  933 


■103  Sixth  Avenue  Sovitli, 

ivr  iintive  atoxjX  s  ,  mirtn 


■  a  a  I Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson  ,5^1™ 


DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOaRD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T,  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South  . 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis,  Minn, 


JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  j 

4 

Commercial 

Stationers 

Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 
and  Careful  Attention 

Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave,,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦»♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦4 


f 


J.  P,  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


515  Second  Avenue  South 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


gMMl  I 

WoioWX000" 


Why  Jot  lltjljzejhe  Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes 

THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  USE  OF  THE 

Chicago  Combined  Dryer  and  Laundry  Stove 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons.  Boils  Clothes,  and  Dries 
the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this 
apparatus.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS, 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  136-138  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED. 


Aurora.  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  Hodern 
Store  Fronts.  j.  j, 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 
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Architects’  Directory  and 
Specification  Index  for  1903=04 

Containing  a  Complete  List  of  the  Architects 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Classified  by  states  and  towns,  indicating  those 
,'0,J'e  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 

Architects,  also  the  names  of  the  officers  and  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  different  architectural  associations 
United  States.  Prepared  with  the  greatest 
tkfn  t0  secure  accuracy  both  in  names  and  ioca- 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  brief  Specification  Index  of  prominent  dealers 
appliances ^aCtUferS  °*  bmlding  materials  and 

Published  Annually— Fifth  Edition. 

Pi  ice.  Cloth,  $2.00  Net.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


NEW  CATALOGUE 


Send  for  my  74-page  Catalogue  No.  61. 

This  catalogue  has  just  been 
published  and  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  lat¬ 
est  Standard  Publications  on 
Architecture,  Building,  Decorat¬ 
ing,  Painting,  Electricity,  Me¬ 
chanics,  and  the  Industrial  Arts, 
carefully  classified  under  their 
special  headings. 


irailed  Free  011  Ret|xiest. 


23,  Warren  Street, 

',4.- v V  V  VVVVVV V' V ’i-" r£V y  V”-/. 


WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  Publisher, 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  OF 

jd 

“Architects’  &  Builders’  Magazine”  I 

>• 

Published  monthly  at  $2.00  a  year.  Id 

Foreign  countries,  $3.00. 

-  8 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Architects,  Engi-  -d 

neers,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Sculptors,  Wood-  N 

<■&> 

Workers  and  persons  contemplating  building  35 

‘  A 

-  U 

Special  trial  subscriptions  —  On  re- 

ceipt  of  $1.00  the  Magazine  will  be  v 

sent  for  six  months. 

i 

A 

>; 

A 

£ 


New  York. 


. 


The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 

100  Washing'on  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  III. 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Is  r£cognize(I  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 
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I  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co., j 

I  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  ' 

I  DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

! STEEL  STRUCTURES! 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


MAKE 


Architectural  Castings  I 


i 


T\A/II\I  CITY  CORLISS  ENGINE 

ELEVATING,  CONVEYING  AND  POWER  TRANSMISSION. 

—  Carry  Large  Stock  of  ===== 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc., 

For  Immediate  Shipment. 


:  ♦ 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by- 


Pembina  Portland  cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

PAINTING 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  ’Phones - 1443 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 
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T *-*  F"  ONLY 


PERFECT 

Weather 

Strip 


Invisible 
Indestructible 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wood 


D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 
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M.  J.  O'Neil 
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J,  C.  BEATTIE,  MGR. 
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Sewer  and  Water 
CONNECTIONS 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOTH  PHONES  39 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kellogg=Mackay=Cameron  Co. 

Chicago. 

niNNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITV 

100-106  So  Second  Street.  *306  ^0*  n»i 

SEATTLE,  .106  Third  Avenue  De,eware  St. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD 
The  I^oad  to  Success  I 

»»/ •  .  I  .11  11.  ^ 


Without  Health  it  Cannot  be  Done. 

CONSULT  PROF,  P,  A.  CARCIOFINI 

Princetton0UVnivSetrsU°iien3t'\v'  G  insftructofr  at  Columbia  and 

New  York  City  UniveVsitV  of  Mi^«  fInst,tute  ?f  Physical  Culture. 

manager  of  the  Minnesota  AthleHc  cfub^’  D0W  physlcal  director  and 

He  cures  Constipation,  Stomach  Trouble.  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Reduces  Obesity,  Nervousness, 

The  Catciofini  method  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in  person 
Address  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI, 

Minneapolis  Athletic  Club; 

Phone;  N.  W.  Main  867  L-l  241  NlcoJJet  Avenue, 

Minneapolis  Minn  - 
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s.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &  CO. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 
dealers  in 

Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 

Slate  Black  Boards.  0I 

Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

317-19.21-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING, 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Telephones:  N.  W.  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  GRAY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block, 


Minneapolis,  Minn, 


M ackolite 

Fireproofing  Company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Tlaterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates.  F°r  W°°d  constructi°n. 
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THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  installed  the  most 
complete  and  expensive  Power  and  Heating  plant  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  their  new  building,  and  after  exhaustive  tests 
decided  to  cover  same  with 

Carey’s  85  per  cent  Pure  magnesia  Pipe  Govering 


The  Deere- Webber  Co.,  the  largest  Implement  dealers  in  the  entire  Northwest  roofed  their 

immense  8  Story  Warehouse  in  this  city,  with 

Carey's  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

the  lightest,  most  servicable  and  least  expensive  first-class  roofing  now  manufactured. 

KEES  &  COLBURN,  Architects  of  both  Buildings. 


SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

200-206  First  Ave  ,  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINN. 


aBBBBBEHEEBBEiEEGEira  WM.  RHODES,  President. 
BBHiaBisBBnBEriByBBBB 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


ECEEEEyyyyyycBranon 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  T»itoli  a n<l 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 


BBBBBBBBBEEEBBBBBn 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBSBB 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


BBBBBQBBBBBBBBBI01BB 

BBEEEByyyyyyyyyyBB 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing.  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co.. 

Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  /WINN. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
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THE  PERFECTED  ROOFING  TERNE. 


Publisher’s  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED'CK  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 


F .  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

MODERN  BATHROOM  SANITATION. 

Standard  Porcelain  Enamelled  Baths  and  Sanitary  Ware 
have  a  far  reaching  reputation  for  quality.  The  superior 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
has  made  the  name  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  famous,  and  a  household  word  the  world  over. 
Every  plumber  in  the  land  desiring  to  successfully  compete 
with-  his  competitors  should  handle  this  superior  line  of 
ware.  By  co-operating  with  this  enterprising  firm’s  methods 
in  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  inspection  of 
these  meritorious  goods,  any  dealer  can  increase  his  sales 
to  a  very  large  extent  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  local 
reputation  for  handling  a  line  superior  to  any  on  the  market 
and  insuring  to  the  purchaser  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The 
motto  of  every  -successful  progressive  plumber  should  be: 

"  'Standard'  goods  and  superior  workmanship  have  made  us 
successful.  The  “Green  and  Gold”  guarantee  label  is  on 
every  piece  of  Standard  Porcelain  Enamelled  Ware;  also 
initials  S.  S.  M.  Co.  is  cast  in  relief  on  the  exterior.  This 
insures  you  against  loss  or  annoyance  caused  by  the  handling 
of  inferior  quality  or  defective  goods.  No  matter  how  little 
money  you  may  have  to  devote  to  the  sanitation  of  your 
home,  improvements  in  the  bathroom  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  at  a  moderate  cost.  Write  the  company  about 
>0111  plans  and  they  will  assist  you  with  suggestions,  as 
they  have  a  department  for  this  special  purpose  and  advice 
is  fiee.  Standard  ware  brings  to  the  necessary  fixtures 
of  a  modern  bathroom  a  grace  and  beauty  of  design  which 
makes  it  luxurious  as  well  as  sanitary.  The  “Standard” 
portable  shower  costs  but  $15  complete,  and  enables  you  to 
equip  your  bathroom  with  a  perfect  shower,  as  efficient  as 
the  more  expensive  permanent  fixtures.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  books,  “Modern  Bathrooms”  and  “For  Beauty’s  Sake,” 
will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 


PLATE  GLASS  SETTING. 


Among  the  new  catalogues  recently  received  is  that  of 
the  firm  of  J.  W.  Caulson  &  Co.,  100  North  Third  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the  Coulson  Patent  Corner 
Post  and  Transom  Bars,  and  dealers  in  and  setters  of  plate 
glass.  The  danger  and  trouble  in  setting  and  replacing  large 
plate  glass  is.  through  the  medium  of  Ibis  useful  patent  post 
and  bar,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  has  also  the  special 
advantages  of  least  obstruction  of  light,  combined  with  great 
stiength  in  the  holding  of  glass.  Sectional  views  clearly  out¬ 
lining  the  various  advantages  of  this  appliance  are  catalogued, 
together  with  descriptive  matter  and  flattering  testimonials 
from  prominent  architects  and  builders  of  the  country.  A 
postal  card  to  the  manufacturers  will  bring  this  catalogue  to 
any  desirous  of  obtaining  same. 


The  American  Tin  Plate  Company  is  making  a  terne  that 
must  interest  every  architect  everywhere.  It  is  called  U.  S. 
Eagle  N  M  (new  method),  and  it  is  an  improvement  on  their 
famous  M  F  (most  favored)  terne  that  has  been  the  standard 
terne,  America  and  England  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

The  New  Method  is  a  finishing  process  through  which  the 
plates  pass  after  they  come  out  of  the  tinning  pots.  The 
treatment  the  plates  receive  effects  an  instantaneous  setting 
of  the  coating  mixture,  so  that  the  plates  get  an  evenly  thick 
coating  from  end  to  end  and  from  side  to  side.  The  plates 
receive  a  smooth,  mottled  surface,  free  from  dirty  grease, 
cleanly  to  handle,  and  when  finished  have,  in  addition  to  the 
metal  coating,  a  cover  of  transparent  paint  that  does  not 
interfere  with  the  easy  soldering  qualities  of  the  plates,  but 
acts  as  additional  protection  against  unfavorable  atmospheric 
influences. 

The  U.  S.  Eagle  brand  is  made  so  that  it  fills  strictly  ail 
the  prescribed  requirements  of  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
pai  tment  in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications,  and 
a  guarantee  to  this  effect  is  given  with  each  box. 

1.  After  the  pickled,  annealed  and  cold-rolled  black  plates 
have  been  cleansed  in  a  weak  acid  solution,  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  in  clean  water,  after  which  nothing  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  black  plate  but  pure  palm  oil,  pure  new 
lead  and  pure  new  tin. 

2.  The  coating  consists  of  thirty-two  per  cent,  pure  new 
tin  to  sixty-eight  per  cent,  pure  new  lead.  The  coating  is 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  black  plate  by  the  palm  oil 
process. 

3.  When  the  plates  come  out  of  the  tinning  pots  they  are 
placed  hoi  izontaliy  in  a  setting  bath  of  liquid  oily  substances 
of  a  temperature  below  the  melting  point  of  the  coating  mix¬ 
ture,  to  compel  perfect  coating. 

4.  All  U.  S.  Eagle  N  M  plates  are  carefully  assorted  and 
are  free  from  defects,  blisters,  bad  corners  or  imperfectly 
coated  spots. 

5.  Each  sheet  is  stamped  with  U.  S.  Eagle  N  M  trade 
mark. 

These  requirements  are  specified  by  the  United  States 
Navy,  and,  as  usual  with  government  specifications,  are  very 
exacting,  insui  ing  the  very  highest  possible  grade-  of  roofing- 
tin,  which  the  manufacturers  guarantee  to  surpass— in  plating, 
workmanship  and  finish— the  product  of  every  other  mill  in 
the  world. 

Another  feature  of  this  very  heavy  coating  and  careful 
selection  of  black  plates  is  the  greater  flexibility  and  pliability 
in  working,  a  condition  that  will  he  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  mechanic  and  the  builder,  as  well  as  by  the  purchaser. 

Architects  are  invited  to  send  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Cronemeyer, 
agent,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  for  samples  of  U.  S. 
Eagle  N  M  and  M  F  ternes,  as  well  as  for  a  copy  of  the 
booklet,  “A  Fifty  Year  Roof,”  a  manual  of  terne  manufacture 
and  roof-making,  which  contains  a  great  volume  of  tabulated 
matter  and  formulae  of  value  to  every  one  concerned  in  house¬ 
making.  The  American  Tin  Plate  Company  produces  many 
other  biands  of  roofing  all  reliable  in  their  various  spheres 
of  usefulness,  in  various  weights  and  in  the  usual  sizes,  but 
recommends  the  use  of  the  best,  because  the  best  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  All  products  of  this  company  are  sold 
by  the  first-class  wholesale  metal  houses  throughout  the 
United  States, 
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THEY  ALWAYS  GIVE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


All  architects,  builders  and  owners  who  have  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  heating  and  ventilation  special  study,  agree  that  there 
is  no  other  feature  connected  with  the  equipment  of  a  build¬ 
ing  that  is  of  so  much  importance  as  that  pertaining  to  the 
heating  and  ventilating.  Comfort  cannot  be  assured  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  a  building  in  this  northern  climate  unless  his  heat¬ 
ing  plant  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  install  a  plant, 
and  to  insure  this  nearness  to  perfection  one  must  be  sure  to 

get  only  the  best  make  of  radiators,  for  an  inferior  make  is 

sure  to  displease  and  cause  great  discomfort  and  annoyance. 

There  is  one  make  of  radiators,  however,  that  can  always 
be  relied  upon,  and  it  is  of  these  we  desire  to  speak.  They 
are  known  as  the  Friton  radiators,  and  are  manufactured  by 

the  United  States  Radiator  Co.,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  who  have 

warehouses  in  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  Minneapolis  office  is  located  at  432  Guaranty  Build¬ 
ing,  with  H.  J.  Warneke  as  manager.  The  Triton  radiators 
are  made  in  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  columns,  all  bearing 
the  same  design,  and  their  appearance  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  make.  Catalogues  and  information  will  gladly  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request,  either  at  the  factory  or  at  their  North¬ 
western  office  at  the  above  address. 
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Mica  Insulating  Co 

Warehouge,  611  to  617  Iowa  Street 
Office,  Corner  5th  and  Michigan. 


Building  Papers 
Pipe  Covering 


MASON  CITY,  IA. 


Contracting  Gravel  Roofers 
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Freight  or  Passenger 
IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE,  THE, 
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Eaton  Prince  Co. 

70-80  Michigan  Street.  CHICAGO  | 


REPAIRS  AND  JOBBING  FOR  ALL  ELEVATORS 


New  Co'umbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 

Machine  Go. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


Is  applicable  to  furnace,  steam  or  hot 
water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to 
old  plants  as  well  as  new.  Automatic¬ 
ally  controls  the  drafts,  a  change  of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room,  is  sufficient 
to  operate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple  as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been 
upon  the  market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Specified  and  recommended  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects.  Sole  under  an  absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


New  York,  January  5th,  1903. 

“After  experimenting-  with  your  Reg¬ 
ulator  for  a  month,  I  find  that  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  have  been  looking  for.  It 
is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  in  send¬ 
ing  you  my  check  I  want  to  add  a  word 
of  commendation. 

Harry  T.  Schriver, 

Of  T.  SchrivFf  &  Co. 

333  E  56th  St.,  New  York. 


January  14th,  1903. 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  the 
amount  of  my  account.  The  Regula¬ 
tor  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  f  believe  will  fully  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.’-' 

F.  E.  V  Shore, 
Occulist, 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


It’s  Automatic 


Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co. 


Fourth  and 
Phoenix  Sts., 


Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited. 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect's 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn. 
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TRITON,  5  COLUMN  WINDOW  RADIATOR. 
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Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  convinced  we  have  the  best. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

United  States  Radiator  Company. 

DUNKIRK  N  vr  * 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


OUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


pons  »OW£r  ELEVATORS 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  .  .  .  Minnesota. 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors 
Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc 


Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 


Holbrook  Mantle  &  tile  Co. 

MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILINC 

806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES  IA 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished. 


THE  INTER  NAT I 

Cables  and  Metallic  Sheeting 


♦ 

: 

♦ 

t 
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„  ,The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

best1 'iruptfrtei^^Germ  anUport]  and  “cementdw^kh 

nie^,6»n>ra88  P  iUg  and  couPjinR-a)]  made  in  on. 
P^with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  is 
tv/™0  k.?.eP  clean  and  superior  to  all  otherStone 
Vi  y  '  ulheJ  h?™  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  10;4  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON  Mrr 

niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


O  N  A  L  SYSTEM  f 

for  Reinforcing  Concrete  ♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

X 


WIDE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D” 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  CO. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 
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TO  SUCCESSFULLY  DECORATE  AND  FURNISH 

A  RESIDENCE  OR  PUBLIC  BUILDING 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  decorative 
objects  and  the  suitability  of  ornamentation. 

It  is  an  art. 


AS  PROFESSIONAL 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

We  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  OUR 
STUDIO  and  corps  of  artists  and  designers,  as 
well  as  our  complete  line  of 

WALL  COVERINGS,  and  fine  assortment  of  UPHOLSTRY 
FABRICS  and  Rare  Collection  of 

CLASSIC  FURNITURE 


Our  facilities  a_e  unsurpassed  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  these  factors  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  artistic  results. 


t 

s 
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LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR  &  CO., 

STUDIOS  and  SHOW  ROOMS,  No.  33  South  7th  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  £ 


THE  PITTSBURG 

vS TEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta.  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc- 

INJURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  become**  imbeded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Upeetfied  by  Architects.  Long  DISTANCE  ’PHONE  GRANT  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

t  AKRON  ROOFING  TILE? 

! 


KfiOH  CNB  CU 


“Spanish”,  “Shingle”  and  oilier  Patterns 

_  Manufactured  THE  AKRON  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  (  J.  CS  EWART8*  CO.  ) 

♦  WRITE  for  NEW  catalogue,  754  Brook  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
For  Residences  and  up  to  12  Flats 


CRAGIN  COMBINED 
GARBAGECREMATORY 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 


HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 


WRITK  FOR  CATALOGUE 

An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 


Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  ? Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
Fuel  Grates. 


X. 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

208  South  Seventh  Street, _  MINNEAPOLIS. 


LIGHT 


BOTH  PHONES 


Complete  IMants  Designed  and  Installed _ 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CONSTRUCTION 

ilortliniest  jkiicjmceiing  Co. 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Manager,  J31  East  Fifth  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


POWER 


FIRST  CLASS  REPAIR 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  J ust  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 

GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE  MOST  PROMINENT  2 

ARCHITECTS  OF  NEW  YORK  t 

Such  as  Post,  Gilbert,  W  hefler,  Gifford,  Teale,  Renwich,  ^ 
Aspenwall  &  Owens,  Lord  &  Hewlett,  etc,  know  of  and  highly  ^ 
Recommend  the  ♦ 

“COLT"  Acetylene  Gas  Generator  | 

(CARBINE  FEED.) 

A  Perfect  Working  Machine. 

Easy  to  re-charge,  emits  no  odor.jwastes  no  gas,  guaranteed  satisfactory 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

i 
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We  are  aware  the  Architects  of  the  Northwest  know  of  other  mach 
nts  which  have  proven  failures,  but  we  wish  to  inform  them  that  the 
•Colt’'  will  please  in  every  case,  and  is  being  used  extensively,  especi¬ 
ally  throughout  the  East  for  lighting  all  kinds  of  buildings-Iarge  or 
small.  COOKING  can  now  be  done  economically  and  satisfactorily 
with  Acelytene  gas  when  the  Colt  generator  is  used  The  many  points 
of  superiority  of  Acelytene  overall  other  illuminants  and  the*'CoLT” 
over  ail  other  machines  is  well  set  forth  in  a  finely  illustrated  catalogue 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  on  application. 

N.  W.  Agency,  J.  B.  COLT  CO., 

I.  E.  BURT,  Hanager 

^38  Hennepin  Ave.,  HINNEAPOLIS,  niNN. 

The  “  COL  7  ”  took  highest  award.  World's  Fair  Buffalo. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

THE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patant  No.  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  of  end-  matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 

investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  wno,  in 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wilce 
Patent  Jan  is>  1805,  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark^ 

Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matened  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 

r  e  rv/i  e  is/i  bcr 

First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent, 

Second.  That  wenot  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  heen  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  De  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  coat  of 
layingit. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantia]  financial  taving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ol  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 

under  floor 

Use  No  Other,  Buy  No  Other. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  F  "  GEO.  C.  WILCE. 

THOS.  E  WILCE 
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Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co- 

s .  I.  MEW  SON f  Sales  Agent. 


v 

© 

© 

© 

I 

i 


liC<MIU  B ■  IC •  COmP.n 


Manufacturers  of  Pressed  and  Sand  Mould 

VENEERING  BRICK. 

Jobbers  In  Ume,  Cement  and  Plaster. 


Office  at.... 

10  North  Third  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  ’PHONE  023 


All  agreements  are  contingent  upon  Strikes ,  Accidents 
Delays  of  Carriers  and  other  Delays , 
unavoidable  or  beyond  our  control. 


E.  C.  Sterling,  President,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ‘v 

F.  G.  Middlekauff,  Vice  Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ® 

H.  W.  Eliot,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ® 

Oscar  Wilson,  Ass't  Treas.,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

F.  S.  Peck,  Supt.,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

_  © 

-  ® 

© 
© 
© 
© 
© 

© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
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Successors  to...  ' 

Northern  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co. 

Menomonie  Press  Brick  Co. 

Works  at... 

Menomonie.  Wis.  Wrenahall,  Minn. 


-yf'/fii'n.  Oct.  5th,  1903. 


©  The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co., 

© 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. , 
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1 
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1 
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City. 

Gentlemen:- 

*"s 

It  may  be  very  gratifing  to  you,  and  of  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  to  your  advertising  patrons  to  learn,  that  though  the  Western 
Architect  is  published  here  in  the  Northwest,  its  business  producing 
qualities  extend  to  the  eastern  states  as  well,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 


following  letter  to  us  by  the  manufacturers  of  rtR0l0W. '•  Damp  Resisting 

1 

©  Paint,  of  which  we  are  the  General  Northwestern  Agents,  and  which  we  have 
¥  been  advertising  in  a  small  way  for  the  past  few  months  in  your  valued 
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|  publication. 

© 
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Yours  very  truly, 


Menomnnle  Hvdraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 


i 

© 

© 
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k  ,Sept  .2 4th,  1903 


%  Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 

£  #10  North  3rd  St., 

¥  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

© 

^  Q0  ^  0m@ n  f  *“ 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.  and  contents  noted. 

We  thank  you  for  referring  the  communication  of  J.T. Rowland 
Jr.  to  us.  It  is  really  strange  that  although  they  are  right  at  our 
doors  they  should  write  1500  miles  away  to  get  a  sample  of  our  mater¬ 
ial.  The  Western  Architect  must  be  a  good  one  to  bring  forth  such 
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a  good  results. 
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Yours  truly, 

"R.I.W. "Damp  Resisting  Paint  Co. 


$  Dict.HMT. 
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D  rake  Mantel  &Ti  le  C  o. 

MANTELS -MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  ^  MINNEAPOLIS ,  MINN.,  510  SECOND  AVE.  S. 

CONTRACTORS  ^  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.G.W.RY. 
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Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

ARE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  audsound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley ,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

GEORGE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Get  Into  It  Now!  CemenrSTusiness 

...There  Is  Plenty  of  Money  In  It... 

Do  You  Know  of  the  development  of  the  use  of  this  material  (or  building 
purposes?  Do  You  Know  that  the  people  are  educated  to  the  fact  that  cement  is 
the  building  material  “of  the  present”  as  well  as  the  “future?”  Do  You  Know,  as 
a  practical  proposition,  with  cement  construction  the  best  wall  can  be  built  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  points  of  a  perfect  wall, dryness, lightness, strength, durability  knd  beauty? 


You  Build  Brick  or  Wood  Buildings.  You  buy  your  brick  and  your  lumber 
from  someone.  You  Pay  Them  a  Protit.  That  Is  a  Profit  you  Ought  to  and  Can 

Have.  We  wantto  put  you  in  position  to  get  that  protit.  We  want  to  enable  you 
to  make  cement  building  material  at  equal  in  cost  to  brick  at  $4.00  per  thousand— or 
when  complete  laid  in  wail  40  per  cent  less  than  brick,  and  for  an  8-inch  wall  equal 
to  wood.  What  Do  You  Think  of  That  as  a  Proposition  to  Work  on?  Get  into 
this  business  now — supply  the  demand  that  is  waiting  for  you.  Get  a  hollow  stone 
device  of  some  kind,  but  investigate  ours  first.  We  make  Stone,  Hard  Dense  Stone 
without  tamping.  WE  SAVE  CEHENT  WE  SAVE  LABOR.  We  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  proposition.  Our  Booklet  2  will  tell  you  more.  Write  for  it. 


K.  Dykema  Sons,  o^r^sf ««,! 


1  voiicxx*  4.1 
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F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Oflice, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 


81-83  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK  City  Write  tor  Circular  B. 


Telephone 


<  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
i  Twin  City  723. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  W’ks 


Phones  T.  C,  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 

Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Hoofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
mi-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ELEVATOR  CARS 
AND  ENCLOSURES 


We  manufacture  everything  in 
the  way  of  fine  elevator  cars  and 
enclosures.  Also  ornamental 
bank  and  office  grill  work  in 
brass,  steel  and  oxydized.  We 
are  always  pleasecf  to  furnish 
estimates  or  send  catalogue. 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F  .  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 


Lake  Superior  Stone 


Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio.  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
...  SFND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wl*. 


THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

i74-'7<>  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures  „ 

Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 

For  36  Years 
nanufacturers  of 
Everything  for  School* 

School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
Maps.  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

I  Typewriter  Chair* 

Piano  Chairs 


Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc 


IDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 
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Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


T5be  YALE  Locks.  Builders 
Hardware  arid  Art  Metal  Work. 


I  hese  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 


HAROLD  JOHNSON, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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All  doubts  as  to  whether  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  is  among  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
West  were  removed  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  31st.  It  is 
now  admitted  to  be  such  at  Ann  Arbor  even.  May  no  one 
suggest  to  the  Board  of  Regents  that  the  tremendous 
triumphs  of  the  gridiron  are  made  possible  by  their  cutting 
out  the  fine  arts  from  the  courses  of  study  for  the  year. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  orders  to  that  effect  have 
been  somewhat  modified  or  evaded,  for  at  least  one  in¬ 
structor  in  freehand  drawing  is  retained.  No  one  will 
try  harder  than  this  commentator  to  establish  rooting  as 
the  rightful  leader  of  the  three  R’s  of  modern  learning- 
still,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  young  people  are  find¬ 
ing  it  to  their  advantage  to  know  how  to  draw. 

The  Managers  of  every  great  raid  of  exploitation 
have  the  kindness  or  foresight  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  chorus  of  advocates  whose  duties  do  not  cease  with  the 
bursting  of  the  bubble.  They  are  required  to  point  out  a 
suitable  scapegoat  for  carrying  away  and  hiding  their  em¬ 
ployer's  sins.  Sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that  is  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  but  just  now  it  is  evident  that  the 
rapacity  of  organized  labor  is  the  scapegoat  that  is  to 
screen  the  Wall  street  wreckage  from  public  gaze.  One 
of  these  advocates  kindly  exonerates  skilled  labor,  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  it  is  the  “unwarranted  exactions  of  crude  labor 
that  have  brought  the  menace  of  paralysis  upon  industry.” 
This  menacing  party  may,  if  he  is  young  and  active  and 
fortunate  enough  to  get  an  in-door-all-the-year  job  and 
has  the  health  to  stick  it  out,  earn  forty  dollars  a  month 
or  so.  Or  he  may,  when  exploitation  has  borne  its  per¬ 
fect  fruit,  tramp. 

Skilled  workmen  in  cities  have  shown  a  capacity 
for  organizing  and  pulling  together  which  has  enabled 
them  to  hold  their  own,  enough  to  at  least  get  some  share 
of  the  plunder  in  a  time  of  combinations  chiefly  for  plun¬ 
der.  No  doubt  it  is  the  respect  inspired  by  this  pulling 
together  that  led  the  organ  quoted  above  to  pass  by  skilled 
workmen  and  to  blame  “crude  labor”  for  its  expected  busi¬ 
ness  collapse — a  collapse  which,  if  it  comes,  will  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  main  by  vast  transactions  in  values  created 
in  stock  exchanges  and  on  curbs,  rather  than  by  the  op¬ 
erations  of  workmen's  unions.  These  last,  coming  as  they 
do  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  public,  must  naturally 
do  duty  as  buffer  to  a  large  extent,  but  let  us  not  let  the 
sins  of  organized  or  “crude”  labor  hide  the  fact  that  while 
they  are  exacting  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars  a  day 
for  doing  something  tangible  in  the  way  of  production, 
they  whose  organs  are  so  busy  decrying  these  exactions 
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have  been  getting  hundreds  of  millions  out  of  operations 
representing  no  productive  gain  whatever. 

As  these  hundreds  of  millions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  seduced  from  Western  pockets  to  any  great  extent, 
it  is  somewhat  superfluous  for  a  Western  organ  of  these 
exploiters  to  be  shaking  in  its  shoes  over  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  business  world.  We  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out  that  the  development  of  the  West  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  normal  and  conservative ;  that 
cities  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  land  specula¬ 
tion  ;  that  a  somewhat  risky  “boom”  in  farm  lands  seems 
to  have  spent  itself  early  and  to  have  been  sustained  by 
large  immigration  and  good  crops  and  prices;  and  that 
both  steam  and  electric  railway  building,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  great  “merger"  has  been  almost  unknown 
for  the  past  few  years.  Unless  this  great  region  suffers 
from  a  series  of  bad  crop  years  with  low  prices  as  was 
the  case  a  decade  since,  it  is  likely  to  be  clamoring  for 
increased  transportation  facilities  and  other  improvements 
to  match. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  former  issue  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  lower  courts  of  the  Minnesota  statute 
licensing  plumbers.  These  had  decided  against  it  on 
more  than  one  ground,  but  of  late  the  favored  line  of 
defense  has  been  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law, 
communities  of  less  than  10,000  being  exempted  from 
its  operation.  T  his  defense  has  been  sustained  by  the 
supreme  court.  Leaders  in  the  craft  have  expressed 
doubts  as  to  their  chances  of  getting  a  new  act  passed 
that  will  overcome  the  obstacle — the  “country  mem¬ 
ber”  don’t  see  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in  that 
way.  Nothing  about  the  litigation  thus  far  throws 
any  new  light  on  the  limitations  of  the  police  powers 
of  legislative  bodies.  One  of  the  lower  court  de¬ 
cisions,  our  readers  will  recall,  held  that  the  contract¬ 
ing  plumber,  being  responsible  for  the  legal  nature  of 
his  work,  the  law  makers  could  not  go  beyond  him 
and  say  what  manner  of  workmen  he  should  employ. 
This  principle  commends  itself  as  a  wholesome 
tendency  to  curb  legislative  meddling.  A  city  at¬ 
torney  within  the  state  has  been  known  to  rule  that  a 
common  council  might  not  only  enact  that  such  and 
such  objects  must  be  attained — like  the  security  of 
a  trap  water  seal  under  working  conditions — but  also 
the  specific  way  of  doing  it — that  the  builder  might  not 
attain  the  desired  object  in  another  and  by  actual  proof 
better  way,  yet  such  proof  could  not  be  held  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  “police  power”  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Mann  found  himself  a  few  years  since — in  the 
time  of  business  depression  of  which  we  heard  so  much — 
to  be  possessed  of  one-twentieth  of  the  stock  of  a  large 
manufacturing  corporation.  By  reason  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  shops,  of  a  certain  superior  style  and  sturdi¬ 
ness  to  the  output  and  of  judicious  advertising,  the  cor¬ 
poration  came  to  be  known  as  the  leading  producer  of  a 
great  staple.  Its  property,  with  the  goodwill  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  was  reckoned  to  be  worth  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
and  shareholders  were  receiving  fair  returns  on  that  sum. 


Then  came  a  change, — the  era  of  unprecedented  pros¬ 
perity  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much — and  with  it  came 
captains  in  finance  who  undertook  to  lead  this  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  paths  of  true  greatness  and  fortune.  More 
capital  would  be  needed,  which  an  opulent  public  would 
be  but  too  glad  to  provide,  if  only  the  word  were  said  by 
the  captains.  Capital  would  be  needed  to  remove  compe¬ 
tition — by  simple  purchase — to  enlarge  and  newly  equip 
the  home  plant,  to  reward  the  captains,  and  what  not. 
About  thirty  millions  of  capital  would  be  none  too  much 
to  ask  of  an  opulent  public.  And  all  came  to  pass  as  the 
captains  had  told — and  more.  Competitors  did  part  with 
their  properties  at  large  prices,  and  stood  by  complacently 
while  their  factories  were  dismantled, — then  cautiously  in¬ 
vested  their  money  in  new  ones. 

T  he  home  plant  was  enlarged,  so  large  that  it  seemed 
that  common  orders  would  be  lost  in  it, — so  large  that 
customers  could  hardly  expect  common  orders  to  receive 
any  consideration — so  large  that  the  circumlocution  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  getting  a  common  order  filled  seemed  to  be 
the  greatest  item  of  cost  to  the  company.  The  captains 
did  reward  themselves  for  their  services  in  promoting  and 
underwriting.  And  somehow  by  the  time  the  greatly  en- 
larged  plant  was  in  working  operation  a  lot  of  new  com¬ 
petitors  had  sprung  up,  and  they  had  interested  some  of 
the  company’s  old  foremen  and  heads  of  departments ; 
then,  too,  this  new  system  of  piece  work  and  inspection 
was  fruitful  of  complaints  all  along  the  line.  Then  the 
new  management  which  came  with  the  new  capital  had 
assumed  that  the  removal  of  competition  would  enable  the 
company  to  save  much  advertising;  but  altho  the  enlarged 
factory  was  turning  out  ever  so  much  goods,  still  it  was 
found  that  there  were  others.  Prices  were  higher,  but  so 
were  cost  and  freights.  And  there  must  be  something 
that  the  auditor  hadn’t  fully  explained ;  for  dividends  were 
continually  shrinking— in  fact  no  dividend  had  been  made 
the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  Mann  became  annoyed,  then  thoughtful.  He  be¬ 
gan  a  computation.  “Years  ago,  I  owned,  let  me  see, 
one-twentieth  of  this  business.  We  enlarged  our  ca¬ 
pacity  several  times  and  paid  as  we  went.  We  issued  no 
bonds  then.  We  relied  on  our  ideas  of  goods  and  things 
to  keep  us  to  the  front.  By  the  way,  what  is  my  present 
share  in  this  business  ?”  He  began  to  figure  it  out  on  the 
margin  of  a  daily,  but  his  attention  was  taken  by  a  head¬ 
line  , artel  reading  down  the  column  he  learned  that  noth¬ 
ing  stands  in  the  way  of  continued  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  but  the  labor  unions.  With  this  explanation  he 
slipped  his  pencil  in  his  pocket  and  went  over  to  the  bank 
to  make  a  small  90  day  loan. 

Jt  jX 

Mr.  Samiwel  Parx  of  Greater  Gotham  appears  to  be 
able  to  give  boodling  politicians  of  those  parts  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  official  vitality  that  must  astonish  them.  May  the 
art  die  with  him ! 

jt  jx 

I  he  manufacturer  gives  the  merchant  the  benefit  of 
his  advertising,  and  in  return  asks  that  the  retailer  will 
co-operate  with  him  in  his  efforts  at  trade-building. 
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Architects  all  recall  a  series  of  tests  made  some 
years  since  at  the  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  to 
determine  the  effect  upon  the  lumber  of  southern  hard 
pine  of  tapping  the  living  trees  for  turpentine.  These 
were  made  at  the  instance  of  Prof.  Fernow,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  enough  specimens  were  used  to  establish  the 
facts  conclusively.  Some  one  in  the  dim  past  had  success¬ 
fully  launched  the  theory  that  tapping  the  trees  for  tur¬ 
pentine  was  followed  by  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  tim¬ 
ber,  and  for  years  it  was  held  to  be  a  mark  of  skill  in 
writing  specifications  to  exclude  lumber  from  trees  so 
tapped.  It  chanced,  however,  that  these  tests  showed  the 
lumber  from  the  tapped  trees  to  be  a  trifle  better  than 
that  from  the  untapped,  altho  the  difference  was  so  slight 
that  another  series  of  tests  made  with  equal  care  from 
other  trees  might  not  have  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  main  practical  value  of  the  inquiry  lay  in  its  exposing 
the  way  in  which  a  popular  assumption  with  actually  no 
basis  of  respectable  origin  may  gain  currency  and  pass 
unchallenged  for  generations.  And  the  greatest  absurdity 
of  these  old  specifications  lay  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
ever  be  followed;  for  any  one  can  see  that  if  the  butts  of 
the  trees  so  tapped  were  left  in  the  forest,  there  would  be 
no  means  of  identifying  the  logs,  even  at  the  sawmill. 
Probably  the  only  lumber  that  ever  reached  its  destined 
use  with  any  means  of  showing  or  knowing  whether  or 
not  it  was  from  trees  tapped  for  turpentine  was  that  used 
in  the  experiments  at  the  laboratories  of  the  Washington 
LTiiversity. 

An  instructive  inquiry  into  the  behavior  of  cements 
under  varying  stresses  is  now  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Ornum  at  the  same  univer¬ 
sity.  Cement  products  are  being  examined  to  determine 
the  effect  of  “fatigue,”  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  inquiry  made  by  Woehler  and  others  with  reference  to 
steel  a  generation  ago.  Thus  far  results  are  reported  on 
crushing  tests  of  neat  cement  only,  2  inch  cubes  of  a 
standard  American  brand.  After  an  average  crushing 
strength  was  determined,  loads  varying  from  35  per  cent 
to  95  per  cent  of  that  average  were  applied  and  removed 
repeatedly  till  failure  ensued.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  for  Aug.  '03,  give  a  preliminary  outline  of 
results  thus  far  obtained,  with  the  inevitable  “curve.”  At 
80  per  cent  of  the  full  loan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  alter¬ 
nations  of  loading  and  unloading  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  cubes,  while  at  60  per  cent  it  took  fifteen  hundred  such 
alternations.  As  55  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  load  is  used, 
something  like  a  decent  factor  of  safety  appears,  the  curve 
flattens  out,  and  we  find  that  fifty-five  hundred  repetitions 
of  the  loading  are  necessary  to  equal  one  too  great  burden. 
I  his  inquiry  is  being  made  to  cover  mixtures  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  concrete  also,  but  these  are  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  warrant  a  statement  of  results. 

But  it  is  not  given  to  the  crude  investigators  of  the 
V  estern  World,  limited  as  they  are  by  belief  and 
fancy,  and  relying  for  knowledge  upon  their  cold 
scientific  methods,  to  learn  much  of  the  nature  of 
things.  1  o  know  the  real  nature  of  inanimate  things 


one  must  turn  to  the  Orient,  where  the  subtle  insight 
and  sympathies  of  men  have  enabled  them  to  trace 
life  thru  its  different  incarnations,  where  one’s  belief 
in  no  way  stands  in  the  way  of  his  accepting  another’s, 
and  where  the  acceptance  of  several  beliefs  in  no  way 
shakes  the  faith  in  either.  Readers  of  the  current 
number  of  Pearson’s  will  find  a  review  by  Mr.  Ghosh 
of  the  discovery  by  an  Oriental  professor,  and  his 
demonstration  by  scientific  tests,  that  metals  have  a 
life  with  not  only  its  fatigues  but  its  recoveries  after 
resting.  Furthermore,  they  have  their  antipathies, 
from  which  they  recoil  conclusively;  their  poisons, 
for  which  there  are  antidotes  effective  if  applied  in 
time.  As  with  animals,  if  the  antidote  come  too  late, 
the  metals  die  in  fact,  and  cannot  be  made  again  to 
respond  to  the  tests  to  which  they  were  sensitive  be¬ 
fore  being  poisoned.  Diagrams  in  proof  of  all  these 
discoveries  are  given,  not  only  showing  the  tests  of 
metals  themselves,  but  parallel  pictures  showing  their 
likeness  in  behavior  to  muscles  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  Thus  both  muscles  and  metals  make,  in  stages 
of  fresh  activity,  generous  undulations  of  the  recording 
machine,  which  lessen  as  fatigue  sets  in,  and  become 
yet  less  and  less  toward  exhaustion,  but  after  a  period 
of  rest  again  respond  with  vigor.  Too  toxic  appli¬ 
cations  render  either  lifeless  for  a  season,  but  if  these 
applications  be  withdrawn  in  time, or  neutralized  by 
antidotes,  signs  of  life  reappear  in  metal  and  muscle 
alike.  Here  we  have  “scientific”  confirmation  of  a  be¬ 
lief  that  erstwhile  had  a  foothold  among  us.  Time 
was  when  a  gentleman  must  have  two  razors  which 
were  each  used  for  a  time,  turn  and  turn  about — one 
to  rest  the  other.  In  those  days  every  locomotive 
engineer  must  have  his  own  iron  horse,  and  “her" 
dav’s  work  was  the  same  as  that  of  her  driver,  who 
was  perhaps  so  thoughtful  for  “her”  that  he  would 
raise  loud  protest  if  a  switch  engine  were  not  present 
at  the  end  of  the  run  to  haul  "her”  to  the  round  house. 
“She  has  done  her  day’s  work,  and  it  is  a  qualified 
shame  to  make  her  make  the  run  to  the  round  house 
on  her  own  steam,”  would  be  heard  from  the  driver 
as  he  stood  beside  the  engine  in  the  station,  alternately 
patting  “her”  and  scowling  down  the  line  where  the 
waiting  switch  engine  should  be.  To  be  sure  in  those 
days  there  were  a  very  few  scoffers  who  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman’s  razor  which  was 
used  perhaps  only  three  or  four  times  a  week,  needed 
periods  of  rest  just  as  long  and  often  as  that  of  the 
barber,  which  saw  a  hundred  times  as  much  service; 
and  that  the  marine  engine  could  make  a  run  across 
the  Pacific  without  any  more  need  of  rest  than  the 
locomotive  required  after  taking  a  passenger  train  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  such  thoughts  were  only 
nonsense,  anyhow. 

There  are  probably  not  over  fifty  American  archi¬ 
tects  who  receive  upwards  of  $50,000  a  year,  and 
there  may  be  as  many  as  200  architects  whose  incomes 
are  close  to  $25,000  a  year. 
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WH.  S.  EAMES. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CONVENTION. 

Reported  by  E.  P.  Overmire,  Architect. 

Well,  the  American  Institute  Convention  of  1903  has 
passed  into  history,  realization  in  this  instance  having 
more  than  equalled  anticipation.  We  were  promised  one 
of  the  times  of  our  lives  by  the  Cleveland  Chapter,  and 
right  royally  did  they  acquit  themselves. 

Delegates  to  the  number  of  100  and  over  had  regis¬ 
tered  when  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  McKim  on  Thursday,  Oct.  15th ;  this  was  increased 
by  late  arrivals  to  some  125  or  130,  besides  many  ladies 
who  accompanied  the  officers  and  delegates.  President 
McKim’s  opening  address  was  brief  and  to  the  point, 
optimistic  in  tone  and  in  full  acord  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  convention,  judging  by  its  very  hearty  and  cordial 
reception.  He  felicitated  the  Institute  upon  the  fact  of 
their  possession  of  a  permanent  home  at  Washington, 
the  artistically  and  historically  famous  old  “Octagon 
House”;  upon  the  increasing  and  cordial  interest  with 
which  the  profession  in  England  regards  our  efforts  to 
solve  the  great  problems  now  confronting  us  in  America, 
notably  the  schemes  for  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  V  ashington  and  Cleveland ;  he  also  referred  to 
the  movements  in  the  same  direction  at  Buffalo,  Chicag-o 
and  St.  Paul,  where  the  question  of  a  proper  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  noble  new  Minnesota  capitol  building  has 
been  seriously  considered  and  practically  solved ;  upon  the 
importance  of  pending  legislation  at  Washington,  affect¬ 
ing  the  very  foundations  of  our  profession,  as  well  as 
its  future  development ;  upon  the  increase  and  better¬ 


ment  of  our  architectural  schools  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the  American  Academy  at 
Rome  having  been  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  with 
good  prospects  of  becoming  a  law  at  the  next  session, 
having  already  passed  the  Senate  and  been  favorably 
reported  to  the  House,  but  final  action  was  prevented, 
owing  to  the  strained  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  that  session.  It  will  be  re-introduced 
in  the  58th  Congress  and  undoubtedly  passed.  Presi¬ 
dent  McKim  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  57th 
Congress  had  authorized  the  restoration  of  the  “White 
House,”  the  construction  of  a  Municipal  Building  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Army  War  College,  a 
building  for  the  National  Museum,  the  Engineers’  School 
of  Application,  the  Union  Railroad  Station,  an  office 
building  for  the  use  of  Representatives,  and  a  Hall  of 
Records,  besides  making  provision  for  the  Lincoln  Memo¬ 
rial.  Designs  for  nearly  all  of  these  buildings  have  al¬ 
ready  been  intrusted  to  members  of  our  profession,  and 
each  will  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  grand 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Washington. 

The  duties  of  the  Chapters,  as  organic  members  of 
the  National  Body,  was  pointed  out,  reminding  them 
that  the  ultimate  success  of  all  these  grand  schemes  lav 
largely  in  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  Institute 
thro  its  Chapters  influencing  the  members  of  Congress 
bv  personal  explanations  and  enlargements  upon  the 
merits  of  these  proposed  improvements,  special  emphasis 
being  laid  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  such  duties 
by  each  chapter,  and  deprecating  the  lack  of  interest  in 
certain  quarters  and  failure  to  grasp  passing  opportuni¬ 
ties,  which  was  fatal  to  effective  work  as  a  whole. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  the 
reception  of  annual  reports  from  officers  and  standing 
and  special  committees,  which  were  referred  to  special 
committees  for  further  action.  After  a  buffet  lunch 
served  in  the  rear  of  convention  hall,  the  delegates  and 
ladies  were  taken  on  a  drive  by  the  Cleveland  Chapter, 
which  included  Euclid  Avenue  and  the  Park  System  of 
Cleveland,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 
After  a  short  stop  at  the  Country  Club  we 
were  driven  to  the  new  Euclid  Club,  where  a  fine  dinner 
was  served,  concluding  with  impromptu  songs  and 
speeches,  in  season  to  enable  us  to  return  to  the  evening 
session  of  the  convention,  where  interesting  and  able 
papers  were  read,  as  follows :  “The  Necessity  for 
Trained  Men  in  Future  Artistic  Productions,”  by  Theo. 
N.  Ely;  “Academic  Training  in  Sculpture,”  by  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens ;  “Rome  as  a  Place  for  Schooling  for  a 
Decorative  Painter,”  by  E.  H.  Blashfield,  and  upon  “The 
Significance  of  Rome  to  the  American  Architectural 
Student,  by  Austin  W .  Lord.  Messrs.  St.  Gaudens’ 
and  Blashfield’s  papers  were  finely  illustrated  with  lan¬ 
tern  slides.  This  concluded  the  first  day. 

The  second  day  was  occupied  with  listening  to  re¬ 
ports  of  special  committees  upon  the  annual  reports,  upon 
credentials  and  such  others  as  were  not  heard  at  the  first 
session.  1  he  nominating  committee  upon  candidates  for 
office  for  1904  reported,  and  the  polls  were  declared  open 
until  1 1  o’clock  the  following  day. 
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ALTERNATE  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH,  (EPISCOPAL',  WILKINSBURG,  PA. 
Supplement  to  Carpenter  &  Crocker,  Architects,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Supplement  to 
The  Western  Architect 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  JAMES'  MEMORIAL  CHURCH,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Carpenter  &  Crocker,  Architects,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


November,  1905. 
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EAST  ENTRANCE,  HITCHCOCK  HALL. 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 


Supplement  to 
The  Western  Architect 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  VESTIBULE,  CORRIDOR,  HITCHCOCK  HALL 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architects,  Chicago. 


November,  1903. 


INTERIOR  OF  SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK,  WINONA,  MINN. 
Nlmmons  &  Fellows,  Architects,  Chicago. 
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SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK,  WINONA,  MINN. 
Nimmons  &  Fellows,  Architects,  Chicago. 


November,  1905. 
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WILLSON  AVENUE  BOYS’  CLUB,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
Badgley  &  Nicklas,  Architects,  Cleveland,  O. 


INTERIOR  OF  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  HITCHCOCK  HALL. 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect  Chicago. 
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LIBRARY  BAY,  HITCHCOCK  HALL. 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 


November,  1905. 
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GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING,  DUBUQUE,  IA. 
Williams  &  Spencer,  Architects,  Dubuque’,  la. 


November,  1905. 
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ST.  JAMES’  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  (EPISCOPAL)  HOMEWOOD,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Carpenter  &  Crocker,  Architects,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  JOHN  S.  NEWMYER,  DAWSON  PA. 
Beezer  Bros.,  Architects,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Subscriptions  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars  were  made  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the 
"Octagon  House,’’  Cass  Gilbert  subscribing  one  thousand 
dollars  of  this  on  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  Chapter.  As 
twelve  thousand  dollars  had  previously  been  paid,  this 
makes  a  fine  showing,  and  insures  the  raising  of  the 
balance  of  the  full  amount,  $30,000.00,  at  an  early  day. 

The  revision  of  the  schedule  of  fees  and  professional 
•practice  of  architects  was  the  subject  of  extended  thought, 
both  in  committee  and  in  convention,  which  crystallized 
into  a  practically  new  document,  in  which  the  division 
of  services  was  abolished,  it  being  deemed  wisest  to  leave 
that  to  each  individual  practitioner,  but  insisting  upon  5 
per  cent  as  the  minimum  for  full  services ;  for  new 
work  costing  under  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  for  monu¬ 
ments,  decorative  work  and  furniture,  a  special  rate  in 
excess  of  5  per  cent.  Interior  or  other  decorative  work 
and  alterations  and  additions  to  existing'  buildings,  10 
per  cent.  The  basis  of  settlement  in  cases  of  abandon¬ 
ment  or  suspension  of  the  work  was  made  as  follows  : 
Preliminary  studies,  a  fee  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  work.  Preliminary  studies,  working  drawings 
and  specifications,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  full  charge  of  5 
per  cent.  One-half  of  the  total  fee  to  be  due  and  pay¬ 
able  upon  completion  of  the  working  drawings,  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  scale  details.  Several  other  changes  of  minor 
importance  were  agreed  upon,  all  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  due  season. 

After  lunch  the  plans  of  the  Cleveland  Group  Com¬ 
mission  were  ably  and  fully  explained  to  the  convention 
by  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Brunner,  of  the  Commission. 
Large,  artistically  rendered  drawings  lined  the  walls  of 
■  convention  hall  and  aided  materially  in  the  explanation, 
some  of  them  having  already  appeared  in  the  architect¬ 
ural  magazines.  The  foundations  of  Mr.  Brunner’s  new 
post-office  in  Monument  Square  are  now  complete,  and 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  Milton  Dyer  of  Cleveland 
had  been  selected  that  afternoon  to  design  the  new  City 
Hall. 

Friday  evening  was  passed  at  a  banquet  given  by 
the  Cleveland  Chapter  at  the  Century  Club,  during  which 
the  ladies  of  the  party  were  entertained  by  the  ladies  of 
the  local  chapter  at  the  Opera  House,  where  Mr.  Blue¬ 
beard,  Jr.,  was  being  presented.  After  discussing  a  most 
enjoyable  menu,  we  were  regaled  with  choice  music  by 
the  Schumann  Quartet,  interspersed  with  after-dinner 
speeches  by  Abram  Garfield,  who  made  the  address  of 
welcome;  by  President  McKim,  whose  address  brought 
out  the  song  “For  He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow” ;  by  J.  L. 
Mauran,  who  told  several  happy  stories ;  by  Louis  J. 
Millet,  who  had  much  to  say  about  art  and  artists,  per¬ 
sistently  ignoring  the  architect  in  an  amusing  manner ; 
by  Vice-President  Stone;  by  G.  B.  Post,  who  spoke  words 
of  cheer;  by  Cass  Gilbert,  whose  topic  was  "Taking 
Courage  for  the  Future”  ;  by  W.  B.  Mundie,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Pants”;  and  closing  with  J.  W.  McLaughlin, 
whose  topic  was  “In  Union  There  Is  Strength.”  A  well- 
known  life  insurance  man,  Davis  by  name,  concluded  the 
long  program  by  telling  several  jolly  good  stroies  in  a 
manner  that  “brought  down  the  house.” 


As  the  witching  hour  of  midnight  had  now  arrived 
we  adjourned  at  this  point,  altho  tradition  has  it 
that  a  number  who  had  become  suspiciously  jolly  spent 
a  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  night  “under  the 
table.” 

Saturday,  the  third  and  concluding  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  was  given  to  completion  of  unfinished  business 
and  the  announcement  of  results  of  the  election  of  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Directors,  as  follows :  For  President,  W.  S. 
Eames  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  for  1st  Vice-President,  Frank 
Miles  Day  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  for  2d  Vice-President, 
W.  A.  Boring  of  New  York ;  for  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Glenn  Brown  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Directors  for  one 
year :  Robert  D.  Andrews  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Geo.  B. 
Post  of  New  York,  and  Edgar  V.  Seeler  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  W.  M.  Kendall  and  Austin  W.  Lord  were  elected 
to  fellowship  in  the  Institute.  Austin  Webb  of  London, 
Eng.,  Victor  Laloux  of  Paris,  France,  Hon.  Joseph  I! . 
Choate,  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
and  Theodore  Cooper  of  New  York,  were  elected  Hon¬ 
orary  Members;  and  Frederic  Crowninshield  of  New 
York  and  Owen  Fleming  of  London,  Eng'.,  to  Corre- 
spon ding  M embersh i p. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cleveland  Chapter  for 
their  magnificent  hospitality,  to  the  retiring  officers  and  to 
those  who  had  favored  us  with  papers  and  lectures,  final 
adjournment  was  taken  without  definite  selection  of  a 
place  of  meeting  in  1904,  it  being  the  sense  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  Washington  was  the  logical  place,  because 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  meet  there  in  alternate  years, 
for  the  reason  that  important  legislation  will  be  pending 
there  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  reason  that  the  Institute  owns  a  fine  home  there. 
Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  meet  there 
every  year  hereafter.  It  was  left  with  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Mr.  Mauran  made  an  impassioned  plea  on 
behalf  of  St.  Louis  for  the  next  meeting,  but  for  the 
above  reasons,  and  the  fact  that  past  experience  has  not 
justified  holding  conventions  at  the  time  and  place  of 
large  expositions,  a  special  session  at  St.  Louis  was 
thought  better,  when  freedom  from  business  would  en¬ 
able  all  to  do  justice  both  to  the  exposition  and  themselves. 


LARGEST  DOME  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  V  oriel’s  Fair 
Festival  Hall  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  main  cascade  on  Art  Hill,  have  been  given 
to  the  contractors.  The  pre-eminent  feature  of  the 
hall  will  be  a  sculpture-crowned  top  to  the  immense 
dome  260  feet  high.  The  dome,  it  is  said,  is  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  auditorium  in  the  interior  of  the  buildinp'  will 
be  1 12  feet  high,  from  the  floor  of  the  theater  to  the 
soffit  of  the  dome.  The  proscenium  arch  of  the  stage 
has  a  space  of  ninety-three  feet  four  inches,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  is  fifty-foui  feet  deep. 
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RETROSPECT  AND  FORECAST. 

Fruition  is  the  reward  of  labor,  honestly  pursued 
and  intelligently  directed.  Four  years  ago  the  Archi¬ 
tects’  and  Builders’  Journal  entered  with  trepidation  into 
an  untried  local  field  of  journalism —  the  publication  of 
an  organ  in  the  interests  of  the  arts  and  artisans  of  the 
building  trade.  While  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
realized  the  utility  of  such  a  publication,  they  were  dubi¬ 
ous  whether  the  support  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  they  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  faith  in  its  ultimate 
success,  and  so  the  Journal  was  launched.  That  their 
confidence  in  the  clientele  they  purposed  to  serve,  was 
not  misplaced,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  growth  of 
the  Journal  from  a  timid  advocate  to  a  recognized  organ 
whose  influence  extends  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

With  this  issue  we  begin  the  fifth  year  of  publica¬ 
tion.  To  our  efforts  to  make  it  a  reputable  and  reliable 
instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  news  of  interest  to 
the  building  world,  has  been  added  the  generous  sup¬ 
port  of  our  patrons,  to  whom  we  take  this  means  of  re¬ 
turning  our  thanks.  To  the  architects  of  this  and  other 
cities  we  are  especially  indebted  for  their  obliging  cour¬ 
tesy  in  favoring  us  with  information  concerning  new 
projects  as  well  as  current  building  news  of  the  day. 
To  the  builders  and  manufacturers  of,  and  traders  in, 
building  supplies,  we  also  owe  a  debt  of  appreciation  for 
their  consideration  and  support  of  an  enterprise,  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  mutually  beneficial. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
usefulness  of  the  Journal  by  introducing  features  which 
will  enhance  the  value  of  this  publication  to  its  patrons. 
Already  it  is  a  recognized  source  of  information  among 
those  interested  in  all  the  branches  of  building,  in  all 
the  important  cities,  from  Canada  to  Texas  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  A  continual  increase  in  sub¬ 
set  iptions  enlarges  its  influence  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
between  producer  and  consumer,  while  its  news  columns 
provide  a  compendium  of  facts  in  the  building  industry 
u  hich,  in  many  instances,  has  been  of  invaluable  service. 

In  thanking  our  patrons  for  their  patronage  in  the 


past  we  ask  a  continuance  of  that  support  in  the  future 
and  on  our  part  we  shall  be  ever  alert  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  those  who  have  made  the  Journal  an  ex- 
istant  fact. — Editorial  in  Architects’  and  Builders’ 
Journal. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  METHOD  OF  LAYING  BRICK. 

In  the  list  of  trades  which  have  suffered  from  me¬ 
chanical  innovations  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  trade 
followed  by  the  knight  of  the  trowel  and  hammer  has 
been  least  affected.  In  fact,  it  can  be  truthfully  stated 
that  this  trade  is  the  only  one  which  has  defied  the  genius 
of  the  inventor  to  devise  or  construct  a  machine  to  do  the 
work  in  a  more  expeditious  or  satisfactory  manner  than  it 
is  performed  today  by  hand. 

By  the  introduction  of  machinery  the  labors  of  the 
carpenter  and  the  machinist,  as  well  as  the  scores  of  other 
trades  which  could  be  mentioned,  have  been  simplified 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  alarm  among  the  great  army 
of  workmen  who  eke  out  a  livelihood  through  those  chan¬ 
nels.  Yet  the  bricklayer,  so  far,  has  had  no  cause  to 
feel  these  disquieting  features  which  long  ago  started  the 
rumble  of  discontent  among  his  brothers  the  world  over. 
The  progress  of  time  and  the  great  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  achievements  in  the  way  of  applied  me¬ 
chanics.  have  let  him  severely  alone,  and  today  the  brick¬ 
layer  follows  his  calling  in  as  primitive  method,  using  the 
same  tools  as  did  the  artisans  of  ancient  Babylon  in  the 
construction  of  the  famous  Tower  of  Babel.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  by  inventors  of  the  past  and 
present  to  rob  the  bricklayer  of  his  individuality  by  sub¬ 
stituting  machinery,  but  that  these  attempts  were  without 
success  is  fully  verified  by  the  presence  of  the  man  on  the 
wall  and  his  spasmodic  cries  of  “mort.”  The  simplicity 
of  the  trade  has  been  the  bricklayer’s  salvation.  The  pil¬ 
ing  of  one  brick  on  another  with  a  thin  layer  of  mortar 
between,  until  the  whole  wall  is  complete,  to  the  layman 
seems  no  difficult  task,  but  it  takes  years  of  practice  and 
close  application  to  the  work  for  the  novice  to  become  a 
skilled  mechanic. 

The  failure  of  inventors  to  relegate  the  bricklayer  of 
many  centuries  into  oblivion  is,  for  the  most  part,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  trade  at  the  present 
time.  This  failure  has  enabled  the  bricklayer  to  assume 
an  air  of  independence  which  is  not  so  prominently  ap¬ 
parent  in  other  trades  where  the  man’s  place  can  be  so 
easily  filled  by  the  machine.  In  labor  troubles  the  brick¬ 
layer  can  always  be  seen  taking  the  initiative,  and  he  in¬ 
variably  experiences  less  difficulty  in  convincing  the  em¬ 
ployer  that  his  demands  are  within  the  bounds  of  equity 
and  justice.  For  these  reasons  the  bricklayer  commands 
a  remuneration  for  his  labors  which  is  the  envy  of  the 
followers  of  all  other  trades. 


The  good  architect,  after  he  has  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation,  is  sure  of  work,  and  is  likely  to  have  more  of¬ 
fered  him  than  he  can  conveniently  care  for;  but  the 
third  and  fourth  class  architect  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  at  best  makes  but  a  living. 
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LIMIT  OF  SPEED. 

President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  had  the  distinction  of  a  ride  on  the  new 
high-speed  electric  lines  near  Berlin,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  of  late.  Dr.  Pritchett  rode  in  both  the 
Siemens  and  Allgemeine  cars,  but  on  a  foggy  morning, 
when  only  too  miles  an  hour  was  allowed  to  be  made. 
He  expresses  himself  as  surprised  at  the  steadiness  of 
the  car  at  this  speed,  which  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  sensation  of  speed,  and  he  was  assured  that  this 
steadiness  was  maintained  at  the  extreme  speed  thus 
far  attained,  of  130  miles  per  hour.  Dr.  Pritchett  was 
afforded  every  facility  for  studying  the  experiments,  and 
was  impressed  with  the  practicability  of  speeds  up  to 
100  miles  an  hour  where  no  considerable  grades  or  curves 
are  to  be  overcome,  such  a  line,  for  instance,  as  might 
be  laid  between  New  York  and  Washington. 


PHILADELPHIA  BUILDERS  WILL  BEGIN 
WAR  ON  SYMPATHETIC  STRIKES  . 

ON  JANUARY  1,  1904. 

The  advisory  board  of  the  Master  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  of  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  of  last  month  fixed 
January  1,  1904,  as  the  day  on  which  systematic  war¬ 
fare  by  means  of  lockouts  against  sympathetic  strikes 
will  begin.  The  advisory  board  represents  the  300  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange  and  1,000  sub¬ 
contractors,  whose  signatures  are  on  record. 

This  means  that  on  and  after  January  1  any  sympa¬ 
thetic  strikes  will  have  to  face  a  lockout,  not  only  of 
the  Employers’  Association,  but  of  all  of  the  leading 
individual  employers. 

This  action  is  the  most  important  ever  undertaken  in 
the  structural  trades  in  this  city.  The  Philadelphia  em¬ 
ployers  in  this  line  did  $30,000,000  of  business  in  the 
city  limits  alone  in  1902.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  work  controlled  by  them.  The  builders  who  are  to 
participate  in  the  lockout  plan  have  operations  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  often  in  foreign  lands. 

The  above  named  sum  represents  the  money  involved 
in  work  for  which  permits  are  necessary  in  this  munici¬ 
pality.  The  largest  contract  let  last  year,  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  is  a  $4,000,000  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Philadelphia  firm. 

The  sympathetic  strike  situation  is  not  local,  but  has 
caused  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
The  decision  made  on  the  8th  of  September,  say  the 
master  builders,  positvely  sounds  the  doom  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  strike  in  this  city,  and  will  go  far  toward  obliter¬ 
ating  it  wherever  Philadelphia  men  are  at  work. 

The  subject  has  been  pending  since  November  25, 
1902.  The  advisory  board  was  then  created  and  was 
approved  on  April  24,  1903,  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Employers’  Associations.  Since  then  the  labor  atmos¬ 
phere,  though  clarified  in  some  quarters,  has  again  dark¬ 
ened,  and  the  prospects  are  that  little  or  no  work  will 
be  done  in  the  coming  year. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  follows : 


In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Exchange  passed  November  25,  1902,  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  the  Employers’  Associations  and  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  employers,  and  further  urged  by  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  presidents  of  said  associations  held  April  24, 
1903,  at  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  at  which  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  as  follows : 

‘‘Resolved,  On  and  after  a  time  to  be  fixed  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Exchange,  no  workman  shall  be  employed  on  any  of  our 
buildings  in  Philadelphia  unless  he  is  willing  to  agree 
not  to  engage  in  any  sympathetic  strike  and  to  arbitrate 
any  difference  that  may  arise,  work  to  continue  mean¬ 
while.” 

We,  the  advisory  board,  have  determined  that  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1904,  the  above  resolution 
shall  be  enforced,  and  we  call  upon  you  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  resolution. 

JOHN  ATKINSON, 

JOHN  S.  STEVENS, 
GEORGE  WATSON, 

WM.  H.  ALBERTSON, 
JOHN  D.  CARLISLE, 

Advisory  Board.” 

Henry  Reeves  of  Stacy  Reeves  &  Sons  says : 

Sympathetic  strikes  have  demoralized  the  building- 
trades.  One  trouble  is  no  sooner  adjusted  than  another 
branch  of  the  trade  finds  some  cause  for  complaint,  and 
all  building  operations  are  brought  to  a  standstill  again. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  advisory  board,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  members  of  the  Building  Trades’  Council 
are  themselves  in  favor  of  arbitrating  disputes  if  a  satis¬ 
factory  plan  can  be  found.  The  present  action  will  bring 
the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  I  believe  that  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  all  differences  will  result. 

All  builders  in  this  city  will  unquestionably  abide  by 
the  action  of  the  advisory  committee.  In  fact,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  but  setting  the  date  when  the  action  previously 
determined  upon  by  the  master  builders  will  be  made 
effective. — Architects’  and  Builders’  Journal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  make  paint  hold  to 
yellow  pine  and  cypress  quite  as  tenaciously  as  to 
white  pine  and  poplar,  but  not  by  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  The  first-named  woods  are  resinous  and  full 
of  paint  solvents,  therefore  this  resin  must  either  be 
sealed  in  the  wood  or  made  to  combine  into  a  firm 
compound  with  the  primer.  To  accomplish  the  first- 
named  result  shellac  is  about  the  only  available  ma¬ 
terial,  and  if  used  should  be  applied  over  the  entire 
surface  and  not  merely  at  the  worst  spots.  To  ac¬ 
complish  the  second-named  objects  perhaps  a  small 
proportion  of  good  hard  varnish  gum  and  a  little  tur¬ 
pentine  in  the  priming  coat  might  prove  effective. 

Speaking  with  diffidence  on  a  subject  yet  open  to 
experiment,  it  might  be  well  worth  trying  a  priming 
coat  of  pure  zinc  in  refined  oil  with  about  one  per 
cent  of  high-grade  kauri  and  turpentine  rubbing  varn¬ 
ish  ;  to  be  finished  with  two  coats  of  straight  zinc  in 
refined  oil,  with  or  without  a  proportion  of  lead  or 
whiting.  The  French  authorities  generally  recom¬ 
mend  the  grinding  of  some  whiting  with  their 
zinc. — Exchange. 
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WILL  EXHIBIT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Mr.  Albert  Kelsey  of  Philadelphia,  the  architect  who 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  St.  Louis  Fair  authorities 
give  up  a  certain  section  of  their  fair  grounds  for  a  muni¬ 
cipal  exhibit,  which  will  present  ad  phases  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  cities,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  abroad. 
Mr.  Kelsey’s  special  object  on  this  occasion  was  to  look 
into  the  municipal  questions,  and  especially  to  visit  the 
municipal  exhibits  at  Dresden. 

In  speaking  of  his  trip  Mr.  Kelsey  said : 

“I  visited  eleven  cities  in  six  different  countries,  be¬ 
sides  making  a  careful  study  of  the  municipal  exhibit  at 
Dresden.  M.  von  Wincxtenhoven,  the  Belgian  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  promised  that  his  government  would 
send  a  representative  exhibit  for  my  department,  though 
Dr.  Theodor  Lewald,  the  imperial  commissioner-general 
of  Germany,  was  not  to  be  seen,  owing  to  sickness,  and 
M.  Michel  Legrave,  the  commissioner-general  for  France, 
was  absent  when  I  was  in  Paris,  yet  through  their  secre¬ 
taries  I  was  assured  that  the  exhibits  I  applied  for  would 
be  available. 

“I  was  sent  abroad  to  get  out-of-door  exhibits  espe¬ 
cially.  Full-size  lamp  posts,  trolley  poles,  drinking  foun¬ 
tains,  tree  guards  and  pavement  grilles,  kiosks,  etc.,  and 
especially  such  combinations  of  street  furnishings  of  an 
artistic  character  as  tend  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  clut¬ 
tering  up  of  highways.  We  want  similar  exhibits  from 
American  cities  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  samples  of 
paving,  sections  of  sewers  and  conduits. 

“The  Dresden  exhibition  is  exclusively  a  municipal 
exposition  by  German  cities  and  German  manufacturers, 
and  may  hence  be  studied  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  usual  distracting  influences  of  unrelated  classifications. 

"I  was  amazed  at  the  scientific  display  at  Dresden,  but 
in  Berlin.  Cologne  and  Munich,  the  only  other  German 
cities  visited,  the  ‘municipal  housekeeping’  did  not  seem 
to  be  quite  up  to  French  standards.  Whether  some  of 
their  paraphernalia  and  some  of  the  new  systems  now  be¬ 
ing  installed  are  not  more  advanced  is  a  question  I  can¬ 
not  answer  after  so  superficial  an  examination.  I  wish 
to  refer  all  who  are  interested  in  civic  problems  to  the 
admirable  catalogue  of  the  Dresden  Exposition.  In  it  all 
exhibits  are  outlined,  and  the  cost  of  the  improvement, 
the  date  of  its  execution  and  the  name  of  the  architect  and 
engineer  in  charge  are  given.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
many  to  learn  how  cheaply  many  great  public  works  in 
Germany  have  been  executed,  as  all  who  have  traveled 
know  with  what  thoroughness  and  foresight  the  work  has 
been  done. 

“The  World's  Fair  is  attracting  much  attention  abroad. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  how  well  it  had  been  exploited 
and  how  many  people  beside  the  officials  I  saw  showed  an 
interest  in  it.  Of  course,  there  is  somewhat  of  an  im¬ 
pression  that  exhibitions  are  becoming  too  frequent.  Some 
seemed  mostly  to  think  that  while  St.  Louis  might  hold 
the  last  great  international  exhibition,  special  exhibitions 
like  the  one  at  Dresden  will  increase  in  number.” 

Mr.  Kelsey  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  municipal 


exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  and  thinks  it  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
American  municipal  affairs,  as  all  those  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  cities  will  be  able  to  see  displayed  the 
various  methods  and  means  of  making  a  city  not  only 
beautiful,  but  comfortable  and  convenient  from  the  point 
of  view  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  public  buildings 
and  business  and  social  needs. 


A  very  important  accession  to  the  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings  in  this  country  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
has  just  been  made  through  the  gift  of  Turner’s  "Devon- 
port"  to  the  Fogg  museum  of  art  of  Harvard  univer¬ 
sity.  The  drawing,  executed  in  water-co’or  during  the 
middle  part  of  Turner’s  career,  was  among  the  5 7  which 
were  owned  by  John  Ruskin  and  exhibited  in  London 
in  1878,  and  again  in  1900.  It  comes  to  Harvard  as  a  gift 
from  Charles  Fairfax  Murray,  a  well-known  collector 
and  dealer  in  London.  Mr.  Murray  was  at  one  time  a 
pupil  of  Ruskin’s.  This  drawing  is  distinguished,  fur¬ 
thermore,  as  one  of  those  which  Ruskin  held  in  highest 
esteem  and  of  which  he  wrote : 

“No  more  wonderful  drawing,  take  it  all  in  all,  exists 
bv  bis  hand  than  this  one,  and  the  sky  is  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  in  my  own  entire  collection  of  drawings.  It  is 
quite  consummately  true,  as  all  things  are  when  they 
are  consummately  lovely.  It  is,  of  course,  the  heaping 
up  of  the  warm  rainclouds  of  summer,  thunder  passing 
away  in  the  w'est.  the  golden  light  and  melting  blue 
mingled  with  yet  falling  rain,  which  troubles  the  water's 
surface,  making  it  misty,  altogether,  in  the  shade  to  the 
left,  but  gradually  leaving  the  reflection  clearer  under 
the  warm  opening  light.” 

The  growth  of  the  Turner  collection  at  Harvard 
illustrates  the  usefulness  of  a  museum  in  a  university  as 
a  depository  for  a  selective,  yet  comprehensive,  exhibit 
of  the  work  of  great  masters  and  important  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  The  Fogg  museum  at  Har¬ 
vard  is  unique  among  the  world’s  art  museums  in  that  it 
receives  art  treasures  solely  at  their  educational  value. 
Such  institutions  as  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  or  the  Art  In¬ 
stitute  in  Chicago  necessarily  accept  works  of  art  that 
are  interesting  from  various  points  of  view,  whether  his¬ 
torical  or  decorative,  or  constructive  or  even  scientific. 
But  the  Fogg  museum  stands  for  an  attempt  to  present 
to  students  of  the  fine  arts  typical  work,  whether  original 
or  in  the  form  of  reproductions,  of  the  highest  importance. 
— Correspondence  Springfield  Republican. 


Elliott  Woods,  the  superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  at 
the  direction  of  the  House  commission,  has  designated 
Robert  S.  Peabody  of  Boston  to  act  as  advisory  architect 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  proposed  office  build- 
in  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Peabody  lias  been  president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  is  a  well-known  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  designer  of  a  number  of  buildings  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  and  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition. 
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HITCHCOCK  HALL. 


The  Plan. 

Hitchcock  Hall  is  200  feet  long,  east  and  west,  and 
varies  in  width,  35  feet  in  the  center  and  50  feet  at 
the  ends  and  is  four  stories  high.  The  main  front  is 
on  the  south  or  campus  side. 

Long  and  dark  corridors  were  not  desired ;  small 
units  or  divisions  of  the  student  body  into  clusters 
were  preferred.  As  a  result,  and  as  shown  bv  the 
plans,  the  structure  is  divided  into  five  separate  build¬ 
ings.  Each  has  its  entrance,  its  staircase  and  its 
baths,  and  so  far  as  private  rooms  are  concerned,  is 
independent  of  its  neighbors. 

As  there  are  portions  of  the  end  sections  designed 
for  the  common  use  of  occupants  of  the  entire  build- 


and  diet  kitchen  connected  by  dumb-waiter  with  the  base¬ 
ment  kitchen.  A  hand  elevator  is  provided  to  carry 
patients  to  the  hospital  floor. 

In  the  basement  of  the  west  or  corner  section  is  a 
club  room  for  recreation  purposes. 

Reference  to  the  plans  will  show  that  various  types 
of  rooms  are  included.  All  have  large  closets.  Some  are 
single,  some  with  a  bed  alcove,  and  others  with  two. 
Suites  of  studies  with  one  or  two  bedrooms  are  also 
arranged  to  meet  the  varying  demands. 

Every  room  is  finished  with  red  oak  trim  and  floors, 
and  has  walls  painted  with  varying  colors  in  oil.  Each 
is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  a  large 
portion  have  open  fireplaces.  All  portions,  both  public 
and  private,  have  been  furnished  by  the  University  with 
beautifully  designed  oak  furniture  selected  to  conform 


View  from  Fifty-Seventh  St.  and  Ellis  Ave.  HITCHCOCK  HALL 

ing,  a  vestibule  corridor  was  built  connecting  the 
entrances  of  the  five  sections. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  wished  to  provide  more  than  a 
mere  collection  of  sleeping  rooms — she  wished  to  make 
a  college  home  for  young  men.  She  believed  that  would 
require  a  library  and  sitting  room,  a  chance  for  a  break¬ 
fast  before  leaving  the  building,  a  place  to  go  when  ill. 

The  east  section  is  largely  devoted  to  these  pur¬ 
poses,  and  contains  a  memorial  library  containing  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  his  favorite  books  and  the  oil 
paintings  and  ornaments  from  his  home.  Adjoining  the 
library  is  a  breakfast  room  connected  with  a  large  kitchen 
in  the  basement — and  rooms  are  provided  near  by  for  a 
housekeeper. 

In  the  fourth  story  is  a  hospital  containing  a  ward 
for  five  beds,  .a  nurse’s  room,  bath-room,  serving  room 


—  SNELL  HALL  Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chicago. 

with  the  finish  and  character  of  the  building. 

Marble  bath-rooms  are  located  on  every  floor  of  each 
section,  so  that  a  complete  set  of  fixtures  is  furnished  for 
every  four  students. 

Construction. 

The  structure  of  the  building  is  fireproof  through¬ 
out.  The  walls  are  of  masonry,  exterior  ones  being  built 
of  buff  Bedford  stone.  All  floors  and  the  roof  are  built 
of  steel  beams  and  fire-clay  tile,  and  all  partitions  are 
of  tile.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red  roofing  tile,  and 
all  sheet  metal  work  is  copper.  The  stairs  are  of  iron 
and  marble,  and  in  no  case  is  wood  used  structurally. 

Design. 

It  was  desirable  to  conform  to  the  general  character  of 
the  other  buildings  of  the  University  enough  so  as  to 
avoid  radical  divergence  without  copying  all  of  their 
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qualities.  It  was  also  desirable  to  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  plan.  The  result  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Gothic,  and  is  nearer  related  to  that  style  than  to 
any  other,  though  it  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  that. 

The  detail  is  all  original,  the  ornamentation  being 
derived  from  various  wild  plants  and  prairie  flowers 
which  grow  in  the  country  around  Chicago.  The  de¬ 
signs  which  are  derived  from  plant  forms  are  all  conven¬ 
tional — no  hidden  significance  is  aimed  at — they  are 
simple  ornaments  designed  to  make  an  interesting  play 
of  light  and  shade  and  a  proper  finish  to  the  structure 
from  forms  already  loved  by  the  people  for  their  natural 
beauty. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  SHOWN  IN  COLORS. 

Those  water-color  pictures  in  perspective,  commonly 
made  of  large  buildings  by  the  architects  who  design 
them,  have  for  a  dozen  years  past  become  more  and  more 
important  as  adjuncts  to  the  successful  practice  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  French  architects  frown  upon  these  feats 
of  the  imagination  as  containing  the  possibility  of  mis¬ 
leading  those  to  whom  they  are  especially  addressed,  and 
in  particular  discourage  the  use  of  such  drawings  in  arch¬ 
itectural  competitions.  In  this  country,  however,  pictures 
of  the  kind  are  made  with  increasing  elaboration  of  de¬ 
tail.  especially  as  to  surroundings  and  atmospheric  effect. 
Every  considerable  architectural  office  has  one  or  more 
men  who  can  produce  such  colored  drawings  with  pict¬ 
uresque  effect,  and  there  are  some  men  in  New  York  who 
give  their  whole  time  to  this  kind  of  work. 

In  earlier  work  of  the  kind  the  building  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  perspective  was  drawn  with  mathematical  stiff¬ 
ness,  rather  crudely  colored,  and  supplied  with  a  few 
highly  conventional  human  figure — gentlemen  in  high 

o  o  o 

hats  and  ladies  with  parasols — to  indicate  proportions. 
The  older  school  of  architects  would  have  been  rather 
shocked  at  any  attempt  to  present  such  a  picture  in 
natural  colors,  and  at  a  substitution  of  realistic  figures  of 
men  and  vehicles,  instead  of  the  well-established  conven¬ 
tional  population  of  the  sidewalks.  The  attempt  to  make 
a  picture  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  impertinence.  Such  drawings  were  often 
made  by  men  unskilled  in  color,  were  produced  in  a  few 
hours,  and  cost  very  little.  The  most  skilled  specialists 
of  today,  however,  produce  astonishingly  realistic  effects. 
The  projected  building  is  given  in  its  proper  colors,  along 
with  several  adjoining  structures,  and  sometimes  a  whole 
block  of  the  street.  Men,  horses,  street  cars,  automobiles, 
all  the  characteristic  life  of  the  street  are  introduced  with 
conscientious  attention  to  realistic  effect,  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  atmosphere  is  given.  Such  pictures  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  studies  on  the  site  upon  which  the  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  erected,  and  of  many  hours’  labor  in  the  studio. 

With  this  change  in  the  method  of  doing  such  work 
the  cost  has  increased.  A  well-executed  picture  of  the 
kind  commonly  costs  from  $150  to  $250,  and  some  fetch 
as  high  as  $1,000.  Where  the  building  is  important  the 
picture  is  made  very  large,  so  that  there  is  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  striking  effects.  Some  of  the  most  suc¬ 


cessful  specialists  in  such  work  earn  handsome  incomes ; 
one  in  New  York  is  reputed  to  earn  $20,000  a  year  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  colorist  of  architectural  drawings  in  perspective. 
Some  in  doing  such  pictures  for  architectural  competi¬ 
tions  work  for  a  contingent  fee.  The  price  is  low  unless 
the  architect  for  whom  the  drawing  is  made  shall  win  the 
competition,  in  which  case  the  fee  is  an  extremely  hand¬ 
some  one. 

A  technical  knowledge  of  architecture  is  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  success  in  such  work.  Able  architectural  il¬ 
lustrators  like  Fennell  have  done  such  pictures  with  great 
success,  but  some  skillful  landscape  painters  have  utterly 
failed.  Most  of  those  now  executing  such  drawings  in 
New  York  have  the  double  education  of  architect  and 
painter,  and  while  nobody  pretends  that  work  of  the  kind 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  realm  of  art,  since 
more  or  less  elaborate  drawings  are  made  without  regard 
to  the  artistic  interest  of  the  buildings  represented,  the 
best  of  such  work  is  not  altogether  despised  even  by  able 
landscape  painters. 

After  colored  drawings  in  perspective  have  served 
their  immediate  purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  owners  of 
the  building  what  the  projected  structure  is  to  look  like, 
they  are  preserved  by  the  architects,  or  sometimes  kept 
to  be  hung  conspicuously  in  the  completed  structure.  In 
a  few  cases  the  man  who  executes  such  work  keeps  it 
himself  or  sells  it  at  a  handsome  price.  Such  paintings 
are  more  and  more  conspicuous  at  the  Architectural 
League  exhibitions. — Architects  and  Builders’  Journal, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  PORTLAND  EXPO¬ 
SITION. 


1  he  plans  for  the  buildings  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Ex¬ 
position,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  next  year, 
are  now  assuming  shape.  The  report  of  Superintendent 
Oscar  Huber  shows  that  the  main  structures  will  consist 
of  the  States  Building.  Machinery  Hall,  Festival  Hall, 
Forestry  Building  and  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing.  I  he  States  Building,  as  outlined,  will  be  a  structure 
440  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  and  is  intended  to  hold  the 
exhibits  from  all  the  states  participating.  A  separate  an¬ 
nex  is  to  be  provided  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
purposes  in  case  it  should  become  necessary.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  is  to  be  of  the  French  Renaissance.  The  Machin¬ 
ery  Hall  is  to  be  of  the  same  style  and  400x100  feet  in 
size.  I  he  Festival  Hall,  or  Musical  Pavilion,  will  be  of 
liberal  proportions,  designed  for  large  gatherings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  band  concerts,  etc.  Its  acoustic  properties 
will  be  given  special  attention.  The  Forestry  Building 
will  be  unique  in  style,  and  is  designed  to  show  the  nat¬ 
ural  timber  resources  of  Oregon.  Large  logs  with  the 
bark  undisturbed  thereon  will  form  the  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  huge  sawn  timbers,  the  beams  and  girders.  Trees 
will  form  the  pillars  supporting  the  verandas.  All  the 
different  woods  found  in  the  state  will  be  employed  in 
the  construction.  The  other  buildings  will  be  appropriate 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave-,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Standard* 

Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatories 

are  made  in  many  beautiful  and  artistic  patterns,  in  one  piece  free  from  cracks  or  plaster 
parts  joints  and  are  therefore  absolutely  sanitary. 


The  ‘'Copley"  Plate  1035  C. 


The “COPLEY” 

of  which  two  styles  are  here  shown,  is  one  of  our 
latest  and  most  popular  designs.  Its  graceful 
curves  and  dainty  appearance  appeal  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  builder  who  desires  a  bathroom  which  will 
be  thoroughly  modern  and  sanitary. 

Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

Standard’*  Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatories 
illustrates  and  describes  four  styles  of  the  “Cop¬ 
ley”  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  to  any 
architect  who  has  not  already  received  it. 

“MODERN  BATHROOMS” 

our  beautiful  book,  shows  the“CoPLEY”  and  other 
Standard”  fixtures,  with  approximate  costs. 

We  will  mail  copies  free,  to  the  clients  of  any 
architects  who  will  send  the  names. 

Every  piece  of  Standard”  IVare  bears  our 
“GREEN  and  GOLD”  label  which  is  our  guaran¬ 
tee  of  quality  and  durability.  Acquaint  your 
client  with  the  guarantee  we  give  on  all 

Standard”  LA  VA  TORIES.  The  "Copley"  Plate  1036  G. 


Standard  .Samtaru  TPfV|.  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  T  .  8.  A. 
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TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  ! 
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TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS  ; 
WOOD  MANTELS  \ 


GEORGE  II .  REESE, 

91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 
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PORTAGE  RED  STONE 


t 


In  Blocks  or 
Sawed  from 
the  Quarries 
of 

Send  Plans  for 
Estimates.  We 
Pay  Express 


TRAVERSE  BAY 
REDSTONE  CO., 

W.C.WYCKOFF.AGENT. 

Suite  :502,  Kasota  Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


CALUMET, 
MICH. 

(LAKE  SUPERIOR) 

Samples  Sen 
When  Reques’ 
ted.  ♦ 


Y 
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REL I A  B  L  E  G  00  DS 
IN  ALL  LINES 

FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
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Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 
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Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
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I  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 
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Schools 

Colleges 

Universities 

Libraries 

Apartments 

Residences 

Office  Buildings 

Store  Buildings 

Factories 


State  Capitols 

City  Halls 

Courthouses 

Hotels 

Hospitals 

Sanitariums 

Theatres 

Club  Houses 

Churches 


HEALTH  PROTECTED  MONEY  SAVED 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  C01IIPIINY, 


©  Milwaukee,  'Wisconsin 

© 
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sr.  paul. 

312-313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

f 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 


221-225  Second  Ave.  S.,  A/f  . _  »  *  5 

windom  building.  JV1 1 N  N  E  A  POL  I S  JV1 1 N  N .  ; 


N.  W.  ’Phone— Main  4336- 


Jt.  < 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  C0„ 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
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Minneapolis 

There  is  an  indefinable  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  our  dining 
cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  and  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten — no  more. 


For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply 
to  J.  P.  Elmer, 
General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 

i 
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I  The  "Perfection"  Syphon  Jet  Closet 

©  WITH 

©  “Nethery”  Hydraulic  Flush  Valve 

©  AND 

^  Flow  Reducing:  Elbow 


© 

© 

© 

© 

V 

© 

© 


© 

1 

£ 

£ 


© 


A  Flush  Valve  designed  to  do  away  with  the  ordinary  Sg 
closet  tank  and  operated  direct  from  main.  Is  opened  & 
and  closed  by  water  pressure,  noisless  in  operation.  Can  © 
be  regulated  to  flush  any  amount  of  water  desired.  Cannot  © 
be  propped  open.  fit 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO  © 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  AND  METAL  CO,  I 

FINE  PLUMBING  GOODS.  1 

3rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  So.,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn  © 

© 

0©©  ©©  ©©  ©■©©©©  v  ©©  -F -Wfl  ©©©©©£  ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


heating  and  Ventilating  Engin¬ 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  flO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


-  MORE  - 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 


used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

TheJ.  W.  Reedy Elevator Mfg.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-12I-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CH  I  C  A  G  O  ,  -  -  ILLINOIS 


filler’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co.,  M  ‘ 1  wS».keo’ 


Reliance  Iron&Wire  Works 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  &  & 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  gth  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  2417-J2 
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J.fl.  GILLEN, 

pl/iin 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 


© 

© 

1 

1 


1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL, 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  J399. 


© 

I 

% 

© 

© 

1 

1 

1 


© 


© 


MINN.  I 


© 

© 
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Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 


I’iitenl  Wrought  Meel  Joist  Hanger 


STRUCTURAL 

AND 


K 
% 
X 

i 

ornahental| 

IRON  WORK  | 

-  te 

Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 

Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar 

Doors,  Fire  Escapes  | 

-  X 

F=»-  RIESECK,  V 

a 

ts 
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948-1000  Rebecca  Sr.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


EOLITH 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 


Trade  Mark 


Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co., 

Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 
base  board. 


O- 

x 

\ 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Eastern  Manufacturers. 


Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W,  J,  CLARK  CO. 

16  D  Street,  Salem,  Ohio. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s 


Patented  March  4. 1902  other  Patentts  Pending. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  irame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

■  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


^  ^  THE  J  ^ 

-  WXvwvviscrtu  - 

-  Sc\VO©\  ; 

£,  ftttSWViSS.  > 

A  _  54  S  o.  3rd  St  . 


Lime  'fessss 
Austin- b 
Cement 
Jasper 
Plaster 
tile 

Sidewalks.!.,,,^ 
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THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 
MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  Manufacturers. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President.  L.  E.  WAUGH.  Vice  President.  W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street.  Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


CELADON 


Roofing1 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123.4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 

(  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

t  OTTAWA.  ILL. 

49  EAST  FIFTH  ST.,  ST.  PAUL.  419  BOSTON  BLOCK,,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

— 

THE 


WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 


rd  or  Soft 
Self  F-eedc 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 
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Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


77-79-81=83  West  Lake  Street, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
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In  the  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  JC 
129door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 
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THE  COST  IS  NOT  MUCH,  IF  ANY  MORE 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 


THE  KINNEAR 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILING 


Is  Superior  in  Construction,  Looks  Better  and  will 
Last  indefinitely.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  material  will  admit.  If  interested 
write  for  catalogue. 


The  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  CO, 


J 


MANUFACTURERS 


Eastern  Warehouse  and  Office, 

125  Broud  St.,  Boston. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


i  ♦ 

T  J  B  McGORRISK,  Prest. 


J.  C  MARDlS,  Secy.  ^ 


Capital  City 

|  ...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING,  PAVING  AND  SEWER  518  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

BRICK  Des  Homes,  Iowa 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


O.  T.  Denison, 

Prest.  and  Mgr. 


L.  W.  Denison, 

Secretary. 


F.  E.  Keeler, 

T  reasurer 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


j  Manufacturers  o(  MASON  CITY,  X 

|  Hollow  Building  Blocks  ,owa.  I 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TJ.  S.  Patent,  February  13,  1900.  U.  S.  Patent,  November  19, 

Canada  Patent,  March  19,  1900.  U.  S.  Patent.  April  15,  1902. 

Other  Patents  Pending. 


1901. 


Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts 


V 


AND  TRANSOM  BARS 


are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 


y-- 

I 


i 

& 


Greatest  Strength  for  Holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 


I 

V 


We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 


0*3 

& 


-WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


$ 

K 

$> 
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J.  W.  COULSON  &  CO., 


y^ 


m 

i 


100  North  Third  St.  COLUHBUS,  OHIO.  [ 

"  y  ]  y  ] y] V-'V]  v'V]  V] V-' V] V] V] V V V’ ’ 


If  you  want  tlie  man  who  makes  the 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  should  use  The  Western  Architect. 
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THE 

MOSAIC  TILE 
CO. 


Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


X 
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FLOOR  TILE 
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CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC  I 


We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  building  en¬ 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  J.  Jt,  J, 


KAAAAAAAAAA J 
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j  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  j 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


j  DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  | 

! STEEL  STRUCTURES! 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


MAKE 


i 


Architectural  Castings ! 


: 


T\A/1IM  CITY  CORLISS  ENGIIM 

ELEVATING,  CONVEYING  AND  POWER  TRANSMISSION. 

—  Carry  Large  Stock  of  = 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc., 

For  Immediate  Shipment. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by— 


Pembina  Portland  Cement  Go. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

PAINTING 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  'Phones  1443 


5-»-K-***********%**********>r*************** 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 


THE  ONLY 
PERFECT 

Weather 

Strip 


* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Invisible 

Indestructible  $ 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wood 


* 


D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING,  y. 

*  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA.  £ 

5jJ 

*-5ME************************^M{-************'H 


M.  J.  O’Neil 
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LUMBINQ 

Heating 
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i  Gas  and  dt  Electric  *£  Fixtures  * 

J 

J  Sewer  and  Water 

$  CONNECTIONS 


J.  C.  BEATTIE,  Mgr. 
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814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOTH  PHONES  39 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 


Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kello(j(j=Mackay=Gameron  Go. 

Chicago. 

niNNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  306-308  Deleware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


± 

j. 

<k 


HOC&5  TO  BGILD 
The  J^oad  to  Success 

Without  Health  it  Cannot  be  Done. 

CONSULT  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI 

Late  of  West  Point,  U.  S.  M.  A.,  also  instructor  at  Columbia  and 
Princeton  Universities,  \V.  G.  Savage’s  Institute  of  Physical  Culture. 
New  \  ork  City,  University  of  Minnesota,  now  physical  director  and 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Athletic  Club. 

He  cures  Constipation,  Stomach  Trouble,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Reduces  Obesity,  Nervousness, 

The  Carciofini  method  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in  person. 
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Address 


Phone:  N.  W.  Main  867  L-X. 


PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI, 

Minneapolis  Athletic  Club; 

2X1  Nicollet  Avenue, 

Minneapolis  Minn 


S.  A.  BERKEMEYER  &  CO. 

successor  TO  NORTHWESTERN  SLATE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Roofing  Slates,  Urinals, 

Slate  Treads,  Slabs  and 


Slate  Black  Boards. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 


Black  Board  Setting  for  School  Buildings. 

1012  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING., 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Go. 

317-19-21-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Telephones:  N.  W.  900  2. 

T.  C.  802. 


W.  I.  GRAY 
GEO.  K.  BELDEN 


W.  I.  GHAY  &.  GO. 

Contracting  Engineers. 


Electric  Light,  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Water 
Works  Plant. 


804  Sykes  Block,  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


macKolite 

Fireproofing  company 

105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  ITaterial 

For  all  classes  ol  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  tor  prices  and  estimates. 
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Chemical  analysis  proved  to  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  architect,  and  the  Board  of  Capitol  Commission,  that 


Carey’s  85  per  ct.  Magnesia  Pipe  Covering 

Is  just  what  its  name  implies.  We  would  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  finest  job  of  pipe  covering  in  the  northwest 

now  installed  in  the  new  Capitol  Building,  AND  WE  DID  IT. 


200-206  First  Ave.  S.  ..  ,.  Minneapolis. 

SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS 

Carey’s  85  per  cent  Magnesia,  Asbestos  Moulded  and  Wool  Felt  Pipe  Coverings. 
Also  Contractors  and  General  Northwestern  Agents  of  the  Celebrated 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

T a r red  Felts,  Roof-  Coatings  and  General 
Building:  and  Roofing  Papers. 


hbbbbbbbebbbbbbbbb  WM.  RHODES.  President. 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


BBBBBB  QBQQQQ  0(30000 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


Office  and  Works-  ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  I  *  i  t  <•  li  anti 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 


bbbbhb bbbbbb bbbbbb 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


BBBBBB BBBBBB BBBBBB 
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Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor,  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Publishers  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 


F .  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

ARCHITECTS  SHOULD  HAVE  THIS  CATALOGUE. 


The  U.  S.  Radiator  Co.,  with  Northwestern  headquarters  at 
432-434  Guaranty  Building,  of  this  city,  hands  us  copy  of  their 
new  catalogue  which  is  gotten  up  in  a  manner  to  do  credit  to 
their  very  complete  line  of  radiators. 

Among  the  additions  to  their  line  this  year,  we  note  the 
most  up-to-date  arrangement  for  direct  and  indirect  work  which 
we  illustrate  herewith. 


“triton”  direct  and  indirect  radiator. 


On  page  (20)  they  show  the  new  Triton  five  column  radiator 
which  is  made  in  12%,  14%  and  16%  inch  heights.  On  page 
(18)  is  shown  the  new  wall  radiator,  which  is  something  en¬ 
tirely  new  in  this  line.  Each  section  contains  one  foot  of  heat¬ 
ing  surface,  and  can  be  assembled  in  any  unit  desired.  Page 
(26)  shows  a  wall  box  for  the  direct-indirect  radiator,  also 
pedestals  to  he  used  where  they  are  required  to  raise  the  radi¬ 
ator  above  the  floor.  These  pedestals  are  made  in  half-inch 
sizes,  ranging  from  one  inch  to  five. 

Triton’  radiators  in  1,  2,  3  and  4  columns  are  so  well 
known  in  the  Northwest  that  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further  about  them.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  efficient  in  the  market,  and  has  been  installed  in  some 
of  the  most  representative  buildings  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
among  which  are  the  Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Co.  Building, 


New  England  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co.,  Law  Library,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Deering  Building,  of  this  city,  besides  Foley  Bros. 
&  Kelly  and  Gordon,  Ferguson,  of  St.  Paul,  and  numerous  oth¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Warneke,  northwestern  manager,  would  be  pleased  to 
forward  copy  of  new  catalogue  upon  application,  and  no  archi¬ 
tect  or  steamfitter  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book,  embody¬ 
ing  as  it  does,  all  the  different  styles  of  radiation  made  by  the 
largest  exclusively  radiator  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


THE  PIONEER  ROOFERS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 


A  concern  that  can  be  considered  as  pioneers  in  their  line 
in  this  section  of  the  country  is  the  Scribner-Libbey  Co.,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  firm  was  organized  in  1870,  nearly  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  and  was  incorporated  as  long  ago  as  in  1883. 

When  the  company  was  first  formed  nearly  all  the  work  they 
did  was  of  a  local  character  and  confined  mostly  to  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  but  a  third  of  a  century  of  business  in  this  line,  has 
marked  a  great  change  in  the  geographical  territory  which  they 
cover. 

Now  this  old  pioneer  establishment  has  almost  a  national 
reputation,  their  patronage  extending  to  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union.  The  personnel  of  the  company  now  is  as  follows: 
Wm.  Rhodes,  president;  A.  G.  Staples,  vice  president,  and  Geo. 
H.  Ranny,  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  are  men  who  are 
well  and  favorably  known  in  business  as  well  as  social  life. 

This  concern  recently  issued  a  beautiful  catalogue  which  is 
now  before  us,  and  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  we  have 
yet  seen  in  that  line.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good  paper  and 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  everything  that  can 
be  manufactured  in  skylights,  cornices,  window  caps,  corru¬ 
gated  iron,  fireproof  doors,  shutters  and  windows,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  always  willing  to  make  estimates  and  manu¬ 
facture  from  special  drawings  of  the  architect  when  desired. 

Due  credit  should  be  given  to  such  concerns  as  the  Scribner- 
Libbey  Co.  for  the  building  up  of  the  reputation  of  St.  Paul  as 
a  leading  manufacturing  center,  as  a  large  amount  of  capital 
as  well  as  many  employees  are  necessary  in  the  conducting  of 
such  a  large  business.  Messrs.  Scrjbner-Libbey  Co.  will  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  send  their  handsome  catalogue  to  any 
owner,  architect,  contractor,  or  dealer  in  sheet  metal  goods  up¬ 
on  request. 


A  PROMINENT  AND  SUCCESSFUL  CONCERN. 


The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  whose  offices  are  located  at 
156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  and  in  the  Marquette  building  at 
204  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  with  Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co.,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul,  as  its  Northwestern  Agents,  have  built 
up  a  most  enviable  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  high  grade 
roofing  tiles,  as  well  as  for  square  and  honorable  business  meth¬ 
ods. 

Recently  the  company  received  quite  an  impetus  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  by  a  new  election  of  its  officers.  Mr.  William  R.  Clarke, 
who  formerly  held  the  office  of  vice-president  and  treasurer,  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  president  and  general  manager. 
Mr.  C.  Lyton  Ford,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  commercial 
lines,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Clarke  as  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Marvin,  former  superintendent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association,  has  been  chosen 
treasurer.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Harris,  who  was  formerly  located  in 
Minneapolis,  where  he  has  many  warm  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  has  been  elected  second  vice-president.  He  together  with 
Mr.  Alvord  B.  Clarke,  the  general  superintendent  has  charge  of 
the  western  business,  with  their  offices  in  Chicago  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  above  mentioned. 
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The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company  has  furnished  tile  for 
hundreds  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  country,  including  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  buildings  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  pri¬ 
vate  residences.  They  are  furnishing  tile  for  the  roofs  of  twen¬ 
ty-six  large  buildings  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  company  manufactures  hard-burned,  vitrified 
tiles  only,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  even  color  through¬ 
out  their  entire  thickness,  and  for  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  porosity,  thus  showing  the  perfect  annealing  of  their  sub¬ 
stance,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  careful  and  scientific 
methods  of  burning  when  applied  to  a  superior  clay  or  shale. 

The  company  has  recently  added  two  new  kilns  and  ex¬ 
tensions  to  its  factory  at  Alfred,  N.  Y„  which  together  with  the 
additional  workmen  secured,  increases  its  annual  capacity  by 
over  forty  thousand  tile. 

The  company  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
of  its  kind  in  existence. 

NATIONAL  FIRE-PROOFING  COMPANY. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION  IN  1904. 


As  the  years  increase  The  Youth’s  Companion  endeavors 
to  keep  pace  with  them  in  all  that  is  wise,  beautiful  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  not  only  to  retain,  but  to  deserve  the  honorable 
and  exceptionally  high  place  it  holds  in  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  three  generations  of  readers.  The  greatest  living 
authors  in  all  branches  of  literature  continue  to  contribute  to  it. 

Among  the  important  series  of  articles  will  be  one  on  the 
occupation  of  the  farmer  in  many  parts  of  the  world — in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Ireland,  in  India,  in  Argentina,  etc. 

The  annual  Announcement  Number  of  The  Companion,  de¬ 
scribing  the  principal  features  of  The  Companion’s  new  volume, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  Free. 

The  new  subscriber  for  1904  will  receive  all  the  issues  of 
The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1903  free  from 
the  time  of  subscription;  also  The  Companion  Calendar  for 
1904,  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 

144  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  National  Fire-Proofing  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  have  recently  opened  offices  in  Minneapolis 
at  No.  216  Lumber  Exchange,  Harold  Johnson  being  appointed 
their  Northwestern  Agent.  They  intend  to  make  an  aggressive 
fight  for  a  share  of  the  business  in  hollow  tile  construction,  and 
have  just  succeeded  in  securing  a  contract  for  all  the  hollow 
tile  work  at  the  new  Cream  of  Wheat  building.  This  will  be 
an  ideal  construction  with  large  16  ft.  span  segment  arches  for 
the  floors,  somewhat  similar  in  design  to  the  Hennepin  County 
Court  House,  which  work  was  executed  by  the  predecessors  of 
this  Company.  They  have  also  secured  a  contract  for  a  fire¬ 
proof  floor  on  the  first  story  of  the  C.  J.  Martin  residence,  using 
the  Johnson  system  of  long  span  flat  floor  arches  similar  to  the 
work  executed  by  this  same  Company  at  the  Asbury  Hospital. 

Mr.  Johnson,  their  local  representative  will  at  all  times  be 
prepared  to  submit  designs  and  estimates  for  all  classes  of 
work  in  the  line  of  hollow  tile  fire-proof  construction. 


WORTHY  OF  THE  HIGHEST  PRAISE. 


Coulson  Patent  Corner  Post  and  Bar. 


This  corner  post  and  transom  bar  combines  for  store  fronts 
the  special  advantages  of  least  obstruction  to  light,  greatest 
strength  for  holding  large  windows  safely,  and  least  danger  and 
trouble  in  setting  or  replacing  large  plate  glass. 

The  Coulson  Improved  Corner  Post,  with  glass  plates  at¬ 
tached,  is  a  similar  section  of  a  transom  bar.  Instead  of  the 
heavy  wood  frame  which  has  been  universally  used,  the  Coulson 
is  made  of  a  narrow,  light  piece  of  soft  wood,  with  a  groove  in 
the  back  of  which  the  angle  of  a  steel  T-bar  is  sunk  and  firmly 
fastened  by  log  screws.  The  several  pieces  of  glass  being  set 
and  firmly  secured  by  wooden  stops,  the  advantage  of  an  all¬ 
wood  bearing  for  the  heavy  plates  is  secured  with  the  rigidity 
of  the  iron  T-bar  added.  The  face  of  the  posts  and  bars,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wood  stops,  which,  altogether,  make  up  the  out¬ 
side,  may  be  covered  with  polished  brass,  sheet  aluminum,  oxi¬ 
dized  nickel  plate  or  copper  sheating  firmly  screwed  to  the 
wood  after  the  glass  is  set,  and,  when  finished,  presents  the  neat 
and  light  appearance  of  a  single  metal  or  wood  strip  between 
several  plates  of  the  windows. 


NAMING  A  NEW  TRAIN. 


Finding  an  appropriate  name  for  a  new  train  is  not  an  easy 
task,  as  many  things  must  be  considered. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  connection  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  Northern  Railway,  inaugurated  a  new  schedule  between 
St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg  November  22nd,  via  St.  Cloud,  Fergus 
Falls  and  Crookston. 

The  new  train  is  solid  vestibuled,  steam  heated  and  acety¬ 
lene  gas  lighted.  The  dining  and  sleeping  cars  are  new  and 
embody  all  the  improvements  known  to  the  car  builders’  art. 
The  dining  car  service,  which  is  unexcelled,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
special  features. 

The  name  adopted  for  this  train  was  the  “Winnipeg  Ex 
press,”  but  as  the  running  time  from  St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg  is 
fourteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the  travelling  public  in¬ 
sists  upon  calling  it  the  “Time  Saver.” 
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ELEVATORS 

Freight  or  Passenger 
IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE,  THE,  BE.ST 


Eaton  ®>  Prince  Co.  § 


* 
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70-80  Michigan  Street* 


CHICAGO 


% 
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REPAIRS  AND  JOBBING  FOR  ALL  ELEVATORS 


l  Uniform  Temperature 

t  The  MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  J s  applicable 

♦  to  furnace, 
Y  steam  or  hot  water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to  old  plants 
X  as  well  as  new.  Automatically  controls  the  drafts,  a  change 
5  of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room  is 

♦  sufficient  to  operate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple 
X  as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been  upon  the 

♦  market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Speci- 
J  fied  and  recommended  by  leading  architects.  Sold  under 
+  an  absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


January  31,  1903. 

“I  enclose  Eierewith  my 
ctieck  in  payment  for  your 
Heat  Regulator,  wEiicti  I 
regard  as  tlie  best  tiling 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  lean 
say  that  no  plant  is  com¬ 
plete  without  one. 

H.  S.  Bittner, 
Greencastle,  Pa. 


January  24,  1903 
I  take  pleasure  in  enclos¬ 
ing  herewith  New  York  ex¬ 
change  for  amount  of  your 
bill  for  Regulator.  Is  a 
perfect  success,  and  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory  and 
what  it  is  represented  to  be. 

J.  A.  Dibrell,  M.  D. 
Dean  Arkansas  University 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited. 


i 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect’s 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants  :  :  :  : 


Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co.  ♦ 

Fourth  and  Phoenix  Streets,  ♦ 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN  | 
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Tricon 

Radiators 


Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con 
vinced  we  have  the  best 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 


l  United  States  Radiator  Company. 

$  DUNKIRK,  IM.  Y.  " 

$  BRANCH  OFFICES  — Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  .5.9  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg,  j 

Warehouses-Minneapolis,  Jersey  City.  ^ 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 

Power  and  Slower  ELEVATORS 


18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis. 


Minnesota. 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors 
Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 
Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 


Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 


Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  3IOINES,  IA. 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished. 


The  attention  of  the  Public  and  Trade  is 
called  to  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray, 

This  tray  is  made  of  crushed  Granite  and  the 
best  Imported  German  Portland  Cement  with 
Siamese  brass  plug  and  coupling— all  made  in  one 
piece  with  round  corners  and  without  joint.  It  iB 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  superior  to  all  otherStone 
I  rays,  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction  when 
others  have  failed.  For  information,  prices,  etc. 

Write  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co.. 

510  10‘/i  Avenue  North, 

Tel.  Main  3339  L-l.  ADOLPH  JOHNSON,  .Mgr 

niNNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM! 

Cables  and  Metallic  Sheeting  for  Reinforcing  Concrete  ♦ 


4 

♦ 

♦ 

t 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D” 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

♦ 
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Embossed  metal  for  Ceiling  and  Side  Walls, 
and  Interior  Decorations  is  our  specialty. 

They  are  easy  to  put  on 

BECAUSE  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  RIGHT. 

Perfect  fitting,  Tight  Joints 
—ONCE  UP,  STAY  UP — 

IN  COMPLETE  CLASSIFIED  DESIGNS 

A  postal  will  bring  our  art  book  “F” 

THE  CANTON  STEEL  ROOFING  CO. 


CANTON,  OHIO. 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY 
NO.  157  W.  23D  ST 


THE  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbeded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architect s.  Long  Distance  ’Phone  Grant  '2972. 

540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg:,  Pa. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


$  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  OECORATE  ANO  FURNISH 

A  RESIOENGE  OR  PUBLIC  BUILOING 


i 


One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  decorative 
objects  and  the  suitability  of  ornamentation. 
It  is  an  art. 


AS  PROFESSIONAL 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

We  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  OUR 
STUDIO  and  corps  of  artists  and  designers,  as 
well  as  our  complete  line  of 

1  WALL  COVERINGS,  and  fine  assortment  of  UPHOLSTRY  1 
FABRICS  and  Rare  Collection  of 

CLASSIC  FURNITURE 


Our  facilities  a-e  unsurpassed  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  these  factors  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  artistic  results. 


LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR  &  CO., 

STUDIOS  and  SHOW  ROOMS,  No.  33  South  7th  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

:  AKRON  ROOFING  TILE? 


“Spanish”,  “Shingle”  anti  otlier  Patterns 

Manufactured  THE  ^KRON  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  (  j.cSuEc^TRTAtoc0.)  X 

write  for  new  CATALOGUE,  754  Brook  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CRAGIN  COMBINED 
GARBAGE CREMATORY 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WRITB  FOR  CATALOGUE 

An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 


Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
_ Fuel  Grates. 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Witter  Heater 

^or^esulence^andur^^^Flats 


X. 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

208  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNFAPOTIS 


LIGHT 


Complete  Plants  Designed  anti  Installed 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CONSTRUCTION 


BOTH  PHONES 


ilortluucst  SE  unit  leering  <£0* 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  ^ 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Manager,  343  Minnesota  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


POWER 


FIRST  CLASS  REPAIR 


\  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  l 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lensee  are  incomparably  the 
best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price 
list  and  detailed  information  to 

E.  33.  MEYEOWITZ,  Optician. 


WE  HAKE 

SUN  DIALS 
Send  for  Booklet. 


104  East  23d  Street. 

604  Nicollet  A  venue,  . 

360  St.  Peter  Street,  ... 

Catalogue  de  luxe  tor  15c  to  cover  postage. 


New  York, 
flinneapolis 
St.  Paul- 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•»♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

J  IMPORTANT  NOTICE.* 

X  ^  I  ^  HE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
A  end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No.  531,711,  as  well  as 

X  the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 

doptiou  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  wtio,  m 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wilce 
Patent  Jan  ist.  1805.  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Humors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matcned  flooring  will  soon  be 
2  advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 

X  no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 

♦  REMEMBER 

X  First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 

T  our  Patent, 

X  Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re- 
X  open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

A  Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 

♦  "Pinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

X  FOURTH.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
X  price  and  will  not  De  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 

♦  ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  notan  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 

flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 

laying  it.  - - 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  nrire 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  laving  over  anv  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 

is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laving  such 
under  noor.  b 

Use  No  other-.  Buy  No  Other. 

_  Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  ^  ^  QEO.  C.  WILCE 

-  ^  THOS  E.  WILCE 


Willer’s  Inside  Slidipg  Blinds 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 

We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


M  ilwaukee, 
Wis. 
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EVIDENCE  OF"  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 
MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  Manufacturers. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGOBROOKLYN 


Roofing: 

Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


(  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 
(  OTTAWA.  ILL. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

49  EAST  FIFTH  ST.,  ST.  PAUL.  419  BOSTON  BLOCK,,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


a  WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
Self  F~eeders. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President.  L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President.  W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES, 


Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street 
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Drake  Mantel  &T1le  Co. 


MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  fe  ST  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST 

WHOLESALERS  *  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  510  SECONDAVE.S. 

CONTRACTORS  FACTORY.  PLATO  AVE.  ,„D  C.  G.W.RY. 


Edward  C.  Lewis, 


John  H.  Kitchen 


Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 


9th  and  Broadway, 
KANSAS  CITY,  HO 


433  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Reliance  lron& Wire  Works 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  *5*  j. 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


MORE 


J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

throughout 1 1 h ^ ' W O RJL D  " t ha n " a ny “ Sot h e r  “make. 

TheJ.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  IMfq.  Co. 

^3  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 
r-Li  T  n  a  n  r\  122-124-1 26-128  Indiana  Street. 

CH  I  C  A  G  O  ,  -  .  ILLINOIS. 


- SPECIALTIES - 

Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


!45=I47  East  pth  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel  644. 

*  N.  W  2417-J2 


V 

X 

X 

X 

x 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaueurnted 
skiDgle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 

^R®^b^cc®ss,°butriackn^ieir  olf^epth 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SiS^NTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound 
-cl  Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestruetable  by  rnotbsvenn  or 
decay  and  uninflamable.  ms,  vermin  or 

ASBESTOS  QUILT,  3 

firl  p?oofSheathin8  made  that  is  heat’  sound  and  j| 

'  '  "  -ww.rnjv,  niUI  l>,  DOSIOn. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON  MASS 

A . .  CE°"C‘  «•  “WES  A  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS  8 

_ _ _ j{ 


plicaUon.IeS  a“d  fUl1  particuIars  will  be  sent  upon  ap 
AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 
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THE  “COLUMBUS” ! 

STEEL  ROLLING  SHUTTER 

COLUriBUS,  OHIO. 

THE  BEST  DOOR  EVER  MADE  FOR 

Gar  Barns,  Freight  Houses,  Warehouses,  | 
Elevator  Openings.  | 

Fire  Proof  and  Convenient.  Ask  for  Catalog  and  Sample.  © 

-  © 

1 1  Broadway ,  New  York.  Erie  Co.  Bk.  Building,  Buffalo.  ffi 

144  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  Keystone  Building,  Pittsburg.  © 

101  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco  1207  W.  pth  St  ,  Kansas  City.  © 
222  Globe  Building,  Seattle.  Odd  Feilows  Bldg  ,  St.  Louis.  © 


CO.  © 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


©©©©©©©©©©©ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


j  N.  W.  Main  I0S4  J. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  W'ks 

Phones  T.  C,  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 


Wm.Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  tyra,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ J 

TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  ! 


TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS 

WOOD  MANTELS 

•?|t> 

GEORGE  H.  REESE, 

91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO.  ILL. 


: 


Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


THE  a.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  flanufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
rianufacturers  of 

Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
M aps.  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piauo  Chairs 
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CAPITALS 
IN 


Architectural  Decorations  I 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


,  HAROLD  JOHNSON, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦ 


NORTHWESTERN  AGENT 
216-217  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VALE  Locks.  Builders 
Hardware  and  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 


MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asylum,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

And 

Business  Buildings, 

a.Iso  foi 

Residences  and  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 

W.  K.  Morisorv  &  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  II I  IK  A 


CHI  CAGO  I  LL. 
DALLAS  TEX 


2-STRIKE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


MANUFACTURERS 

Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two- Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 

We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


LIEBERS  CODE 
ABC  CODE.  A  Tf 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
=  Air  Pump  — 


Grant  Overhead  Window  Pullev 

MoQUEEN'S  PATENTS  1/ 


Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada. 

H.  B.  GARDNER. 

419  Boston  Block,  Mpls. 

Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 

23  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


•  ■M 


I 


i 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


For  the  convenience  of  Architects  and  Draughtsmen 
the  Western  Architect  has  organized  a  Department  of 
Information.  Draughtsmen  wanting  employment,  or 
Architects  wanting  draughtsmen  or  perspective  work 
may  apply  to  this  department,  which  will  place  the  parties 
in  communication  without  charge. 

Sandringham  Palace  is  pretty  sure  to  have  two 
new  sleeping  room  floors,  and  fireproofed  at  that. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  having  succeeded  in  arranging 
for  the  most  promising  scheme  of  mural  decorations  for 
Minnesota’s  new  State  house  of  anything  yet  attempted 
in  the  country,  is  not  resting  on  his  oars,  but  is  stirring 
up  the  St.  Paul  people  and  Park  Board  for  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  streets  and  new  building  regulations  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  surrounding  district,  which  will  give  the  build¬ 
ing  suitable  approaches  in  time.  The  undertaking,  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  will  involve  an  outlay  that  will 
needs  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 


Every  now  and  then  the  dailies  make  public  the  dread¬ 
ful  disclosures  of  some  chemist  who  has  become  burdened 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  foods  on  the 
market.  One  who  made  a  wide  investigation  in  New 
York,  found  nearly  everything  adulterated  but  the  whis¬ 
key.  Another,  one  of  the  “synthetic”  sort,  seeks  to  un¬ 
burden  his  conscience  by  confession  and  tells  formulas 
he  has  sold  to  manufacturers  for  making  sweets  and 
salads,  jams  and  jellies,  butters,  beverages  and  many  oth¬ 
er  foods,  most  of  which  he  is  free  to  say  are  unfit  to  eat, 
as  well  as  fraudulent.  Inasmuch  as  people  live  longer 
than  they  used  to,  it  is  clear  that  some  great  cause  is  at 
work  more  than  counteracting  the  baneful  effect  of  the 
bogus  foods  we  eat.  What  is  this  beneficent  cause  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  nothing  else  than  better  housing;  modern  life  could 
never  hold  its  own  against  such  victuals  were  it  not  for 
the  great  improvements  in  building.  Indeed,  if  we  read 
the  dailies  with  diligence  we  will  learn  that  in  some  di¬ 
rections  the  building  arts  have  been  too  highly  developed. 
Such  a  crowd  of  “well-dressed  ladies”  surrounded  the 
scene  of  a  recent  swell  wedding  that  a  squad  of  75  police¬ 
men  were  unable  to  make  a  clearing  for  the  bridal  pro¬ 
cession — proof  enough  that  building  progress  has  reached 
a  point  where  housekeeping  has  been  made  too  easy. 

jt  j* 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  is  very  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  New  England — and  other — “bog  fuel.”  Those 
who  have  kept  track  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject 
will  recall  that  the  composition  of  the  muds  that  have 
been  found  suitable  for  working  up  into  briquettes  for 
fuel  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  what  have  been  known 
as  peats.  There  are  other  bogs  in  abundance  that  are 
equally  rich  in  deposited  carbon,  and  the  art  of  mixing  is 
now  so  well  understood  that  Mr.  Atkinson  predicts  that 
localities  favored  with  these  bogs  may,  if  they  will,  be¬ 
come  largely  independent  of  the  coal  mines,  the  bog  fuel 
being  little  inferior  to  bituminous  coals.  Some  of  these 
bogs  will,  he  predicts,  furnish  superior  cokes.  The  suc¬ 
cess  attending  the  molding  of  some  of  this  bog  fuel  sug¬ 
gests  the  mixing  of  it  with  powdered  lignite  as  a  binder 
for  the  latter  in  making  briquettes.  The  Dakota  lignites 
appear  to  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  coal  in  heat¬ 
ing  or  steaming  tests  at  any  considerate  distance  from 
the  lignite  quarries,  because  when  freshly  quarried  they 
carry  too  much  water,  and  when  quarried  for  sufficient 
time  for  this  water  to  evaporate  they  become  badly  slack¬ 
ed.  Possibly  the  mixing  of  moderate  quantities  of  suit¬ 
able  bog  mud  with  the  dried  lignite  might  form  a  ready 
and  cheap  solution  of  the  question. 
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WM.  CHANNING  WHITNEY,  Architect. 


Complaints  about  the  high  cost  of  building  are 
largely  the  vogue  just  now,  mostly  coupled  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  high  cost  and  inefficiency  of  labor.  At  a  late 
banquet  of  the  Builders’  and  Traders’  Exchange  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  which  was  so  largely  attended  by  guests  from 
the  outside  as  to  be  representative  to  a  degree,  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  high  cost  was  so  often  used  in  banter  as  to  bring 
out  serious  statements  of  fact  from  one  after  another 
representing  different  staples  entering  into  building. 
Everybody  connected  with  building,  has  realized  that 
building  practice  in  the  classes  of  buildings  controlled 
by  architects,  has  greatly  changed  and  simplified  within 
a  decade  or  so,  but  the  testimony  of  these  men  as  to 
former  and  present  prices  and  goods  was  needed  to  show 
the  gain  in  quality  and  decline  in  price  that  has  really 
been  going  on  during  the  period. 

Another  feature  of  this  gathering  of  builders  which 
speaks  eloquently  for  its  future,  was  the  sincere  and 
intelligent  purpose  in  evidence  among  them.  One 
speaker  after  another  showed  that,  before  other  things, 
he  took  a  proper  pride  in  the  advancement  of  his  call- 
that  he  realized  that  hard,  unsolved  problems  still 
obstructed  its  progress  and  was  himself  working  on 
those  problems.  So  marked  was  this  feature  of  the  even¬ 
ing  as  to  leave  the  listener  altogether  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  building  interests.  Most  wholesome  views  of 
the  purposes  of  organization  were  also  noticeable,  as 
when  Mr.  Wallender  proposed  an  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  black  list  to  rascally  agents  of  employers’ 


liability  insurance  companies  who  would  try  and  get 
4  employers  to  help  them  escape  payments  to  injured  work¬ 
men.  When  he  paid  insurance  companies  for  assuming 
the  risk  of  injury  to  his  men,  he  wanted  the  men  to  have 
the  benefits,  and  he  believed  builders  should  have  a 
system  of  information  that  should  rule  out  the  companies 
who  tried  to  evade  their  agreements. 

Dow ie,  having  succeeded  in  getting  his  complex  busi¬ 
ness  freed  from  the  court,  will  possibly  see  that  a  con¬ 
tinued  disregard  of  what  people  have  elected  to  call 
economic  laws  will  not  tend  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
enterprises.  Jf  his  people  eschew  tobacco  and  liquors  they 
escape  what  is  in  effect  a  heavy  tax  on  the  average  com¬ 
munity,  but  if  they  support  a  goodly  corps  of  guards  to 
see  that  visitors  and  others  do  not  use  the  weed,  they  are 
taxed  all  the  same.  Certain  Semitical  peoples  have  dur¬ 
ing  all  history  abstained  from  the  pig  as  food;  and  yet 
they  have  not  impressed  their  neighbors  as  being  so  su¬ 
perior  in  nnnd,  muscle  or  morals  that  any  considerable 
number  of  eaters  of  pig  have  abandoned  the  practice. 
Abstaining  from  eating  pig  has  never  been  recognized 
as  an  insurable  asset  even.  Millions  of  most  hardy 
and  industrious  people  eat  pig,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  and  to  compete.  A  Zion  City  candy  factory  might 
easily  supply  the  wants  of  that  community — very 
good  and  wholesome  candies  can  be  made  from  ma¬ 
terials  of  low  cost— but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  working 
community  can  be  sustained  to  any  great  extent  upon 
candy  as  a  food.  If  Zion-made  candy  is  to  be  sold  to  out¬ 
siders,  it  will  have  to  be  attractive  goods  and  well  ad¬ 
vertised  through  the  ordinary  channels.  Lace  is  not  a 
great  staple  and  to  be  of  value  to  Dowieites  it  must  be 
to  a  great  extent  sold  to  the  unregenerate.  To  create 
a  market  for  any  considerable  amount  of  factory  made 
laces  might  prove  a  task — but  a  light  task  compared 
with  preventing  fashion  from  shifting  at  any  moment 
to  some  other  kinds  of  lace  or  no  lace  at  all.  To  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  considerable  number  of  people  in  this 
country  can  be  supported  by  making  lace  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  laces  made  by  the  peasantry  of  the  old 
world,  or  that  the  people  who  buy  such  laces  would 
continue  to  buy  them  if  turned  out  in  large  quantities 
bv  factory  methods,  is  to  suppose  Dowie’s  persuasive 
powers  to  be  without  limitations.  Zion-made  lace  would 
suffer  from  wanting  the  traditions  of  old  world  lace- 
makers,  and  specimens  of  Dowie’s  strenuous  talks  do  not 
impress  one  as  likely  to  aid  in  establishing  such  an  art 
atmosphere  in  Zion  City  as  will  offset  the  want  of  these 
traditions.  Lovers  of  beautiful  laces  have  not  heretofore 
been  known  to  be  attracted  by  spectacular  religious  ser¬ 
vices  by  lace  makers.  The  withdrawal  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  workers  for  a  costly  crusade  against  a 
sinful  far-away  city  may  advertise  Zionite  wares,  but 
signs  do  not  point  that  way  just  now.  Religio-indus- 
trial  communities  which  have  succeeded  in  this  country 
have  always  used  other  methods,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  thrown 
up  their  jobs  and  invested  their  savings  in  Zion  that 
more  sensible  management  may  succeed. 
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Cf.ment  tests  are  coming  to  be  so  much  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  instructive  than  formerly,  and  cement  construc¬ 
tions  in  buildings  so  much  more  important  relatively, 
that  the  whole  subject  should  have  the  earnest  and  im¬ 
mediate  attention  of  those  having  buildings  in  charge. 
In  particular,  the  relations  of  cities  to  cement  construc¬ 
tions  need  attention.  These  relations  may  be  roughly 
stated  thus :  City  authorities  generally  assume,  prob¬ 
ably  under  their  police  powers,  to  regulate  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  case  of  drainage  systems  not  only  to 
specify  materials  but  to  test  workmanship.  City  ordi¬ 
nances  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  undertake  to  re¬ 
quire  a  (quite  inadequate)  test  for  cements  to  be  used 
in  private  building  work.  No  such  requirement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  building  laws  of  most  other  western  cities. 
The  test  referred  to  is  only  a  strength  test  of  neat 
cement — no  test  for  fineness  or  boiling  test  is  required. 
A  neat  cement  might  pass  this  strength  test,  if  so  coarsely 
ground  that  it  would  not  have  half  the  value  in  a  mortar 
of  the  same  cement  properly  ground.  It  might  pass  a 
24-hour  strength  test  if  so  charged  with  free  lime  as 
to  be  actually  unsafe.  But  this  is  of  little  importance 
as  the  law  is  administered  in  both  cities,  for  there  is  not 
enough  testing  done  to  seriously  affect  general  results. 
Builders  use  such  cements  as  they  see  fit  and  lose  no  sleep 
over  interference  by  the  authorities. 

Engineering  departments  of  cities  test  cements  pretty 
thoroughly  for  city  work — in  some  cities  controlling  to  a 
large  extent  the  grades  and  proportions  of  cement  used 
in  sidewalk  work.  Much  cement  is  rejected  bv  these 
engineering  authorities  as  a  result  of  tests.  Minneapolis 
authorities  have  rejected  some  7  per  cent  of  the  Portland 
cement  offered  the  past  season.  Some  of  this  failed  in 
the  boiling  test  and  might  have  passed  after  standing  a 
few  weeks.  Tests  at  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have 
revealed  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  makers  of  Port¬ 
land  to  get  high  24-hour  and  7-day  tests  at  the  expense 
of  labor  showings.  St.  Paul  tests  show  one  kind  that 
falls  off  in  strength  after  30  days.  This  is  very  serious, 
as  such  cements  would  pass  the  ordinary  tests,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  chemical  test  not  now  employed  should  be  used 
to  detect  things  added  to  the  composition  to  produce 
these  results.  Domestic  cements  in  this  market  are  more 
uncertain  of  results  than  Portland.  There  are  many  re¬ 
ports  of  failure  in  private  and  country  railroad  work 
where  only  the  test  of  actual  use  has  been  applied.  The 
Milwaukee  cement  used  in  one  private  building  proved 
entirely  worthless,  and  when  removed  the  broken  stone 
of  the  concrete  were  saved  by  simply  screening.  Plad 
common  clay  been  used  enough  would  have  adhered  to 
render  the  stone  worthless.  This  company  obtained  the 
contract  for  supplying  the  city  of  Minneapolis  for  the 
season  just  past,  but  above  80  per  cent  of  their  cement 
was  rejected  by  the  official  tester.  They  fared  better 
in  St.  Paul,  having  only  some  5  car  loads  rejected. 
Briquettes  from  one  of  these  showed  no  hydraulic  prop¬ 
erties  whatever.  Their  appearance  after  immersion  and 
drying  is  about  the  same  as  would  be  that  of  so  much 
unburned  marl  if  manipulated  in  the  same  way. 


As  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  rejected 
cements  find  their  way  largely  into  building  work,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  building  work  suffers  by  reason 
of  official  tests  as  they  exist.  Cements  rejected  by  cities 
may  be  only  one  per  cent  short  of  what  is  necessary  to 
pass,  or  they  may  be  entirely  worthless,  as  were  some 
lots  cited  above.  Of  course,  no  man  of  sense  would 
undertake  large  and  important  work  without  being  well 
assured  of  the  character  of  cements  to  be  used,  and  such 
works  can  well  bear  the  expense  of  tests.  Meanwhile  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  people  having  smaller  works  in 
hand — works  for  which  independent  tests  would  be  un¬ 
duly  burdensome — if  they  might  have  the  benefit  of 
official  tests  to  show  how  cements  from  a  given  lot  are 
liable  to  act.  It  would  even  be  a  comfort,  if  people 
might  know  that  the  sale  of  cements  rejected  by  city 
authorities  as  unfit  for  city  use  were  prohibited  in  the 
city — that  if  such  could  not  be  sent  to  the  dump,  they 
could  and  would  be  shoved  out  of  town — with  police 
escort  if  necessary. 

jX  ^x 

Hobson,  the  much  saluted,  is  seeking  a  new  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  public  by  a  bill  that  he  is  preparing  to  be 
introduced  by  a  Southern  congressman,  appropriating 
$2,750,000,000  for  naval  construction  during  the  next  20 
years — $50,000,000  for  the  first  year,  $60,000,000  the 
second  year,  and  so  on  till  1915,  at  which  time  the  public 
will  be  accustomed  to  it  and  will  be  expected  to  deposit 
the  remaining  billion  and  a  half  to  the  credit  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Sec.  Moody  is  clamoring  for  something  over 
$100,000,000  for  the  navy  the  coming  fiscal  year,  while 
ship  subsidy  people  are  confident  of  their  standing  with 
the  powers  that  be.  With  anything  like  this  amount  of 
naval  architecture,  what  will  become  of  the  sections  that 
want  public  buildings? 

By  the  way,  it  isn't  much  of  a  warship  nowadays 
that  doesn't  cost  $5,000,000  by  the  time  it  is  placed  in 
commission,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
really  skillful  use  of  modern  explosives  would  show 
every  type  of  warship  now  afloat  or  building  to  be  back 
numbers.  An  urban  population  of  500,000  might  easily 
be  supplied  with  public  schools  for  $5,000,000,  all  of  the 
most  advanced  type,  too.  How  would  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  warship  in  commission  in  peace  times,  if  she 
were  to  cruise  considerably,  be  so  greatly  different  from 
the  cost  of  running  the  public  schools  ? 

jx  S 

Contractors,  if  some  reports  are  to  be  believed,  are 
to  meet  combinations  among  workingmen  by  better  or¬ 
ganization  among  themselves,  after  which  there  is  to  be 
a  locking  of  horns.  Other  reports  have  it  that  after  this 
better  organization  there  will  be  something  nearer  a 
clasping  of  hands — something  like  the  “armed  peace”  of 
the  greater  political  powers,  none  of  whom  cares  to  tackle 
another  of  its  own  size,  but  all  of  whom  are  anxious  to 
show  their  prowess  at  the  expense  of  small  and  poorly 
armed  peoples.  But  the  small  and  poorly  armed  peoples 
are  now  and  then  favored  with  a  portly  national  debt,  and 
call  upon  the  bond  holders  to  save  them.  So  if  con¬ 
tractors  and  unions  are  bent  on  raiding  the  people  who 
want  buildings,  they  may  yet  be  baulked  by  the  holders 
of  the  purse  strings. 
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SIDEBOARD  FOR  F.  P.  SHEPARD,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

French  Renaissance  Style. 

Designed  and  Executed  by 

Wm.  Yungbauer,  St.  Paul. 

RESIDENCE  OF  F.  B.  FORMAN. 

T  he  F.  B.  Forman  residence,  illustrated  in  this 
issue  of  the  Western  Architect,  stands  upon  a  com¬ 
manding  site  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Calhoun, 
the  site  of  the  old  Lyndale  Hotel,  which  was  destroyed 
by  tire  some  15  years  ago.  ihe  place  contains  several 
acres,  the  principal  entrance  being  at  the  corner  of 
Irving  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  from  which 
point  a  winding  driveway  passes  under  the  commodi¬ 
ous  porte-cochere,  and  thence  by  a  graceful  curve  to 
the  stables  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  property, 
and  out  at  the  southeast  corner. 

The  house  stands  back  about  forty  feet  from  the 
edge  of  a  bluff  overlooking  the  lake,  Irom  which  the 
giound  falls  away  quite  sharply  to  the  boulevard  some 
5  ieet  below,  this  side  oi  the  house  has  a  wide 
veranda  the  full  length  of  the  house  proper,  which  is 
sci  eened  in  and  forms  a  most  enchanting  retreat  in 
the  hot  summer-time,  with  its  inside  awnings,  and  set 
with  tables,  chairs,  divans,  etc.  Steps  at  either 
end  lead  to  graveled  walks,  which  lead  to  a  parapet 
with  seats  overlooking  the  bluff,  from  which  may  be 
had  a  most  enchanting  view  of  the  lake  and  boule¬ 
vard,  below;  to  the  north  is  a  pergola  leading  to  the 
electric  railway  pavilion;  to  the  south  a  walk  to  the 
kennels  and  stables  where  are  kept  the  owner's  fine 
collection  of  Flooded  dogs  and  horses. 

The  main  frontage  is  toward  the  east,  the  entrance 
being  under  the  spacious  2-story  portico,  with  a  bal¬ 
cony  opening  from  the  second  story  above  entrance. 

I  his  entrance  leads  into  the  30x50  ft.  living-room, 
which  has  heavy  beamed  ceiling,  and  is  paneled  to  the 
ceiling  in  Flemish  oak;  at  the  left  is  a  huge  brick  fire¬ 
place,  with  the  staircase  at  the  right  and  the  entrance 
to  dining-room  at  left  of  same;  at  the  right  end  is  a 
large  bay-window  nook,  elevated  several  steps  above 
the  floor.  This  living-room  has  several  pieces  of 
antique  furniture  which  deserve  more  than  passing  notice; 
the  tall  clock  in  the  staircase  angle  is  several  centuries 
old;  then  there  are  two  or  three  carved  oak  chests  and 
cupboards  which  look  the  patrician  in  every  line,  giving  a 
tone  to  the  place  which  nothing  else  could. 

The  dining-room,  20x30  ft.  in  size,  has  a  beamed 
ceiling  and  large  brick  fireplace  and  a  paneled  wains¬ 
cot  8  ft.  high,  with  plate-rail.  A  large  ledge  bay- 


window  for  plants  is  at  the  east  end,  and  on  the  west 
both  the  dining  and  living-rooms  open  onto  the  broad 
veranda  facing  the  lake.  The  dining-room  is  done  in 
mahogany. 

i  he  second  floor  extends  out  over  the  veranda 
and  contains  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forman’s  sleeping  rooms 
and  four  large  guest  chambers,  besides  baths,  linen- 
rooms,  etc.,  with  recessed  set  bowls  in  each  bedroom. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  an  attractive  nook 
formed  with  angle-nooks  for  books,  and  a  seat  be¬ 
tween  under  the  hall  window.  Mrs.  Forman’s  room 
deserves  especial  notice,  being  done  in  natural  Georgia 
pine  with  ceiling  beams,  a  picture  rail  and  brick  fire¬ 
place.  A  wide  hall  leads  to  the  balcony  over  front 
door. 

In  the  basement  the  owner  has  fitted  up  model 
bowling-alleys  and  billiard  room  in  natural  pine. 
There  is  a  complete  steam  heating  plant  here,  the 
house  being  intended  for  use  the  year  around.  The 
kitchen  wing  contains,  besides  the  kitchen,  a  laundry, 
man’s  room,  large  pantries  with  refrigerator,  etc.,  and 
above  are  the  servants’  sleeping  quarters. 

Besides  the  pergola  already  mentioned,  the  grounds 
have  been  enriched  with  an  attractive  pavilion  near 
the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  with  marble 
statuary,  griffins,  settees,  etc.,  besides  the  formal 
gardens,  fountains,  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  along 
the  north  and  eastern  lines  of  the  property  run  hedges; 
all  of  which  ensures  a  most  attractive  and  original  re¬ 
sult  in  a  few  years’  time,  giving  the  owner  all  the 
benefits  of  a  country  place  within  easy  reach  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  either  auto,  carriage  or  electric  cars. 

The  place  has  cost  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 


A  Study  in  what  now  passes  as  the  correct  and  neigh¬ 
borly  thing  among  nations  is  given  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Canadian  Architect  and  Builder.  With  a  proper 
pride  and  a  pretty  modesty  making  the  nicest  of  blends 
that  journal  tells  of  important  orders  for  leaded  glass 
received  by  a  Canadian  firm  for  works  on  this  side  the 
line.  The  principal  material  is  American  opalescent  glass, 
upon  which  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  paid  when  imported 
into  Canada,  and  the  finished  work  pays  an  import  duty 
of  45  per  cent  when  brought  into  this  country.  The 
Canadian  Architect  rightly  gives  the  superior  character 
of  the  work  as  the  reason  for  the  main  transaction,  and 
emphasizes  this  superiority  by  the  statement  that  “this 
duty  was  added  to  the  price  and  paid  by  the  purchaser.” 
Then  comes  a  statement  which  is  probably  based  more 
on  estimate  than  knowledge,  “Notwithstanding  that  a 
great  deal  of  American  ornamental  glass  is  purchased  in 
Canada,  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Canadian  firm  seeking  to  do  business  in  the  United 
States.” 

After  this  a  case  is  cited  where  the  shoe  intended  for 
the  other  foot  is  robbed  of  its  pinch  through  the  fault  of 
the  Canadian  minister  of  customs.  It  seems  that  a  Mon¬ 
treal  church  had  given  a  large  order  for  ornamental  glass 
to  an  American  firm,  and  the  duties  had  been  remitted  be¬ 
cause  the  glass  was  for  religious  uses,  thus  making  “our 
so-called  National  Policy  a  farce.” 

What  a  mercy  that  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Ohio  or  the 
Ottawa  are  not  picketed  by  rows  of  custom  houses  as 
are  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes. 
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RESIDENCE  M.  H.  COOLIDGE,  KENWOOD,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis.  Photo  by  Western  Architect  Steffi 

(See  Floor  Plans  on  Page  19)  Carl  Zeiss  Probar  Lens. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  GEO.  R.  LYMAN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 
L.  S.  Buffington,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 


December,  1903. 
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PERGOLA  AND  GARDEN,  F.  B.  FORMAN’S  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE,  LAKE  CALHOUN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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RESIDENCE  M.  H.  COOLIDGE,  KENWOOD,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

,0  ,,  „  Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis.  Photo  by  Western  Architect  Staff. 

(See  Floor  Plans  on  Page  19)  ^  Carl  Zeiss  Probar  Lens. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GEO.  R.  LYMAN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Supplement  to  Buffington,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 

The  Western  Architect. 
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LIBRARY  IN  Y.  W.  C.  A.  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Wm.  Channing  Whitney,  Architect. 
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REALTY  COMPANY’S  FIREPROOF  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect,  St.  Paul  and  New  York. 


December,  1903. 
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VIEW  OF  VERANDA-COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  OF  F.  B.  FORMAN,  LAKE  CALHOUN,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Edwin  P.  Overmire,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 


SOUTHWEST  VIEW  OF  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  OF  F.  B.  FORMAN,  LAKE  CALHOUN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 
he  ♦  Edwin  P.  Overmire,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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YOUNG  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Wm.  Charming  Whitney,  Architect,  Minneapolis, 


December,  1905. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  WESTMORELAND  PLACE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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RESIDENCES,  BERLIN  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  W.  H.  ELLIS,  AVONDALE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Supplement  to  Harry  Hake,  Architect,  Cincinnati. 

The  Western  Architect. 
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FLOOR  PLANS  OF  F.  B.  FORMAN’S  RESIDENCE,  LAKE  CALHOUN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Edwin  P.  Overmire,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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A  TRIP  TO  OLD  SALEM,  MASS. 

By  E.  P.  Overmire,  Architect. 

The  average  western  man  is  usually  surprised  to 
learn  that  Boston  observes  two  holidays  during  the 
year,  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed:  Fast  Day,  which 
comes  in  April,  and  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  Day,  which 
comes  on  June  17th.  The  latter,  while  legally  a  holi¬ 
day  only  in  Charlestown,  is  observed  by  Boston  gen¬ 
erally  since  Charlestown  became  a  borough  of  that 
city. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  June,  1889,  that  the  writer, 
in  company  with  several  fellow  draughtsman  from  the 
office  wherein  he  was  then  employed,  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  spending  the  day  in  Old  Salem,  renowned  for 
its  witches  as  well  as  its  famous  old  colonial  homes, 


POST  OFFICE,  SALEM,  MASS. 

about  which  cluster  so  much  of  romance  and  history; 
situated  about  an  hour’s  ride  from  “the  hub.”  Well 
do  I  recall  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  members 
of  our  firm  upon  the  holiday  question  at  that  time; 
the  senior  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  were  having 
too  many  holidays,  while  the  junior  held  to  the  opinion 
that  we  were  entitled  to  them  all,  saying  that  if  he 
had  his  way  there  would  be  at  least  one  legal  holiday 
in  every  month  of  the  year,  a  sentiment  to  which  we 
all  most  heartily  voted  yea.  With  Fast  Day  in  April, 
Decoration  Day  in  May,  Bunker  Hill  Day  in  June, 
and  the  glorious  Fourth  in  July,  one  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  blame  the  senior  for  his  position,  particularly 
if  he  look  at  it  from  that  man’s  point  of  view,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  I  find. 

Well,  four  or  five  of  us  got  together  and  in  due 
season  arrived  in  the  old  town  full  of  expectancy,  and 
we  were  not  disappointed  in  the  least.  Armed  with 
camera,  sketch-blocks,  colors,  etc.,  we  were  fully  pre¬ 


pared  to  do  full  justice  to  the  many  good  things 
which  enrich  the  old  place.  We  took  a  hurried 
glimpse  of  the  business  section,  followed  by  a  hasty 
trip  through  the  aristocratic  residence  section,  where 
we  got  delightful  glimpses  of  such  venerable  places 
as  the  Nichols,  Endicott,  Forrester,  Phillips,  Emmer- 


NICHOLS  HOUSE,  SALEM,  MASS. 

ton  and  others,  whose  very  names  conjure  up  visions 
of  past  glories.  Especially  interesting  were  the  high 
old  gate-posts  still  standing  at  the  entrances  of  many 
of  the  houses,  many  of  which  appear  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations. 

This  hurried,  general  survey  of  the  field  being  con¬ 
cluded,  we  returned  to  the  business  section  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  old  Essex  House  for  dinner;  in  this 
ancient  hostelry  we  saw  the  old  mantel  dating  from 
1801,  which  Frank  Wallis  has  made  so  well  known  in 
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“Brunelleschi’s  name  shone  out  in  fame, 
When  he  drew  the  Palazzo  Pitti ; 

But,  alas  and  alack  !  should  he  come  back, 
He’d  find  one  in  every  city.” 


EMMERTON  HOUSE,  SALEM,  MASS. 

his  book  on  Colonial  Architecture,  and  which  has 
been  so  much  copied  since.  This  recalls  a  part  of  one 
of  the  verses  of  Oscar  Enders’  famous  song,  “Stofifa 
di  Italiano,”  which  was  one  of  the  songs  so  well  en¬ 
joyed  at  the  recent  American  Institute  banquet  at 
Cleveland,  which  runs  as  follows : 


were  shown  over  his  premise’s  and  became  quite 
chummy  with  the  hostler  and  gardener,  who  gave  us 
a  great  many  private  tips  about  the  place  and  family, 
which  were  very  ticklish  to  our  ears  at  the  time. 
1  he  house  being  closed  during  the  absence  of  the 
family  abroad,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
properly  accredited  as  upon  our  Newport  trip,  pre¬ 
vented  our  seeing  the  interior  of  these  old  houses, 
hence  we  had  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  could 
gather  on  the  outside. 

The  privilege  of  seeing  these  noted  old  places  and 
the  natives,  and  through  conversation  and  otherwise 
getting  into  personal  touch  with  them — getting  the 
local  color  that  artists  talk  so  much  about,  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  remembered  most  gratefully;  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  wisdom  of  the  younger  men  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity,  while  free  to  go  and  to  stay 
as  long  as  necessary,  to  acquire  something  of  the 
nature  and  environment  in  which  these  people  have 
been  born  and  bred ;  an  atmosphere  to  be  found  only 
in  Boston  and  New  England. 

Permit  me  to  urge  upon  all  young  men  who  are 
studying  architecture  the  necessity  of  this  personal 
contact,  the  acquaintance  and  fellowship  of  such  peo¬ 
ple  as  one  will  meet  while  studying  and  working  in  the 
best  Eastern  offices,  the  study  at  first  hand  of  the 
best  in  art,  the  advantage  of  the  art  exhibits,  gal¬ 
leries  and  sketch  clubs,  which  do  not  appear  to  flour- 


Our  repast  concluded,  we  visited  the  old  Custom¬ 
house  where  Hawthorne  worked,  and  many  of  the 
old-time  houses  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  state  of 
repair,  among  them  the  Hodges,  or  Witch  house 
(since  destroyed),  which  had  a  good  old  colonial 
stairway,  which  has  been  much  used  like  the  mantel 
in  the  Essex  House. 

We  now  returned  to  the  real  scene  of  our  labors, 
the  fine  residence  section,  and  settled  down  to  work 
studying,  sketching  and  photographing  until  com¬ 
pelled  to  “fold  our  tents  and  steal  away”  back  to  the 
station  in  season  for  our  train  back  to  Boston  ;  the 
station  being  below  the  street,  which  was  a  novelty  then. 
Near  to  the  station  we  saw  the  post-office,  a  recent  work 
by  Peabody  &  Stearns  of  Boston,  which  has  become 
well-known  through  the  architectural  journals;  a  well 
studied  effort  in  the  style  so  dear  to  the  local  in¬ 
habitants. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Hon.  Mr.  Endicott 
was  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  not  as  yet  married  into  his  family.  We 
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AN  ENTRANCE,  OLD  SALEM,  MASS. 

ish  in  our  Western  soil.  To  my  mind  nothing  can 
compensate  one  for  the  loss  of  these  privileges ;  their 
effect  upon  receptive  minds  can  only  be  broadening  and 
ennobling,  and  to  just  that  extent  make  the  subject  more 
susceptible  to  the  best  passing  influences,  making  for  both 
practical  and  artistic  success. 

After  one  has  spent  several  years  in  such  an  at- 


ENTRANCE  TO  PHILLIPS  HOUSE,  SALEM,  MASS. 


mosphere,  he  cannot  consistently  descend  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practices  which  obtain  in  the  average  western 
office,  whose  one  criterion  of  success  is  based  on 
money  alone,  without  any  thought  of  the  ennobling 
possibilities  inherent  in  every  man,  which  will  lie 
dormant  and  valueless  unless  properly  aroused  and 
educated.  Too  commonly  does  the  end  sought  justify 
the  means,  which,  being  construed  into  common  Eng¬ 
lish,  means  the  abasement  of  the  best  that  is  in  one’s 
nature  to  the  one  consuming,  base  desire  for  wealth. 
Verily,  what  is  one  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  best  in  his  nature, 
as  well  as  the  capacity  to  properly  enjoy  that  wealth 
which  he  has  so  selfishly  earned?  For  answer  look 
at  our  greatest  financial  successes  and  compare  them 
with  others  who  were  satisfied  to  be  clean  in  dealing 


SPECIMEN  OLD  COLONIAL  DOOR,  SALEM,  MASS. 

with  their  fellows,  enjoying  life  while  passing  and 
achieving  an  old  age  full  of  the  blessings  that  go  with 
self-respect,  and  with  it,  necessarily,  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  them. 


Allen  H.  Stem,  architect,  St.  Paul,  has  had  his 
plans  accepted  by  the  New  York  Central  railway  for 
its  new  passenger  station  in  New  York  city.  There 
were  numerous  Eastern  architects  in  competition. 
The  building  will  be  one  of  the  finest  passenger  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  country. 


Advertising  is  a  plain  business  proposition,  and  should 
form  the  foundation  of  every  business  venture. 
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Second  Floor  Plan 
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First  Floor  Plan 


FLOOR  PLANS  OE  M.  H.  COOLIDGE’S  RESIDENCE,  KENWOOD,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 


It  is  often  claimed  that  the  United  States  has  no 
architectural  history  and  that  little  or  nothing  can 
be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  last 
two  centuries  in  America.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  run  over  the  work  of  these  years  and  see  if  this 
is  not  a  mistaken  idea. 

The  first  period  of  our  architectural  history  was 
that  which  saw  the  development  of  the  simplest  type 
of  settler’s  dwelling.  Every  house  which  is  an  honest 
expression  of  circumstances  and  surroundings  is  use¬ 
ful  as  an  example.  The  log  cabin,  built  with  the  by¬ 
product  of  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation,  taught 
our  New  England  ancestors  the  fine  craft  of  wood¬ 
working,  which  still  is  found  in  the  skillful  handling 
of  the  axe  displayed  by  the  guides  in  the  backwoods. 
It  taught,  also,  first  hand  the  art  of  dressing  and 
framing  timber,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  had 
as  marked  an  influence  on  early  architecture  here  as 
it  had  on  that  of  England  in  the  forestry  districts  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  for  the 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  country  became  fairly  settled 
the  classic  influence,  entirely  predominant  in  the  old 
country,  took  possession  here  and  modified  the  frank 
expression  of  a  timber  frame. 

The  first  period  of  our  architecture  terminated 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before 
that  the  type  was  an  extremely  simple  building,  with 
no  pretense  at  being  architectural  in  the  sense  of  con¬ 
forming  to  any  of  those  rules  which  taken  together 
form  a  style.  The  little  old  house  of  the  Albees  at 
New  Castle,  N.  H.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this. 
A  simple,  quiet,  lowly  house,  nestling  under  the  great 
elms,  its  beauty  lies  in  its  restful  character,  its  modesty 
and  reserve.  A  very  similar  character  is  found  in  the 
Fairbanks  at  Dedham,  and  in  a  number  of  the  early 
Rhode  Island  houses,  like1  the  Manton  House,  at 
Manton. 

But  this  utter  simplicity  was  running  counter  to 
the  ever-increasing  influence  of  English  civilization 
and  culture,  which  was  rapidly  taking  the  places  of 
the  simpler  modes  of  living  and  methods  of  thought 
of  the  days  of  the  settlers  and  pioneers.  The  houses 
of  the  governors  of  the  States  and  of  the  merchants 
and  of  other  prominent  men  were  modeled  on  the 
houses  which  were  common  among  people  of  that 
class  in  England.  The  handling  of  wood  had,  how¬ 
ever,  become  so  thoroughly  ingrained  in  the  American 
carpenter  that  the  English  types  were  modified  by 
and  made  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  wood  con¬ 
struction. 

The  clumsy  lap-boarding  of  England  which  one 
still  sees  occasionally,  wide  boards,  overlapped  and 
tarred,  produced  the  shaved-pine  clapboards.  Neither 
tile  nor  slate  were  available  for  roofs,  and  to  replace 
this  the  split  shingle  of  spruce,  pine  or  cedar  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  handy  lumberman.  This  was  the  pre¬ 


cursor  of  the  modern  sawn  shingle.  The  house  which 
was  the  outcome  of  this  second  phase  was  generally 
a  two-story  building — the  early  one  was  practically 
one-story  and  a  big  roof — with  hipped  or  gambrel 
roof.  The  plan  was  more  regular  and  the  exterior 
showed  more  study  of  architectural  precedent.  Al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  this  later  eighteenth  century 
work  was  executed  in  wood,  there  was  among  the 
wealthy  a  considerable  use  of  the  more  durable  ma¬ 
terials.  Brick  was  imported  from  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  for  New  England,  Virginia  and  New  York  mag¬ 
nates,  and  in  Pennsylvania  they  used  the  native  stone. 

This  brings  one  to  the  War  of  Independence,  which 
made  a  considerable  break  in  our  architectural  ten¬ 
dencies  and  traditions,  and  yet  not  as  much  as  would 
have  seemed  likely,  considering  the  momentous  change 
in  our  position  as  a  people.  Before  touching  on  this, 
however,  let  us  just  glance  at  another  phase  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  existed  here  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  which  had  no  influence  until  later  events  brought 
it  in  contact  with  us — that  is,  the  work  based  on  the 
late  Spanish  Renaissance,  which,  strongly  rooted  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  had  spread  into  Texas 
and  Southern  California. — Architects’  and  Builders' 
Journal. 

PAINTS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  one  that,  in  painting, 
different  woods  require  different  treatment?  Of 
course,  in  ordinary  practice  knots  and  resinous  places 
are  “stopped”  with  shellac  before  painting;  but  we 
see  every  day  the  same  general  procedure  used  in 
the  painting  of  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  poplar  and 
cypress.  That  iron  and  steel  work  are  not  included 
in  the  same  category  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  work  is  under  the  control  of  engineers  rather 
than  of  painters. 

The  painting  of  brick  walls  is  mainly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preservation,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  paint  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  damp¬ 
ness  and  that  a  'house  with  well  painted  walls  is  dryer 
and  consequently  healthier  than  one  with  the  walls 
exposed.  The  best  paints  for  this  purpose  w'here  the 
color  is  not  an  objection,  are  the  natural  ochre  pig¬ 
ments  united  with  zinc  oxide.  Thus  yellow  ochre 
and  zinc  would  give  a  pleasing  buff.  Whatever  im¬ 
pairs  the  usefulness  of  a  paint  by  attacking  its  tenacity 
and  waterproofing  quality,  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  merits  of  a  new  process  for 
puddling  iron  have  not  been  overstated  in  the  reports. 
The  machine  is  said  not  only  to  effect  a  saving  in  labor 
which  will  make  iron  a  formidable  competitor  of  steel  in 
cost  per  ton,  but  that  fine  grades  of  iron  can  be  assured. 
The  experience  of  people  who  build  with  latter-day  steel 
in  sheets  and  tubes  has  created  a  great  longing  for  good 
iron  in  its  place.  All  sorts  of  reasons  have  been  given 
for  the  quick  corrosion  of  sheets  and  tubes  since  low- 
priced  steels  displaced  iron,  but  none  seem  so  good  as 
the  reason  that  iron  is  the  better. 
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MONUMENTAL  ARCHITECTURE  UNVEILED. 


The  Completion  of  the  Greatest  World’s  Fair  Building 
Attended  With  Dramatic  Features — Some  Start¬ 
ling  Figures. 


By  W.  C.  McCarty. 


The  final  act  that  marked  the  completion  of  the 
mammoth  Palace  of  Agriculture  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
though  unaccompanied  by  ceremony  or  demonstra¬ 
tion,  was  as  spectacular  as  the  launching  of  a  war 
ship  and  as  impressive  as  the  unveiling  of  a  noted 
statue. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  almost  in  the  center  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  grounds,  an  army 
of  men  had  been  working  all  summer.  An  enormous 
structure  had  been  reared,  but  if  it  possessed  beauty 
or  symmetry  it  was  effectually  concealed  behind  a  net¬ 
work  of  weather  stained  timbers  that  the  workmen 
called  the  ‘‘false  work.” 

It  was  when  this  “false  work”  was  removed,  simul¬ 
taneously  on  all  sides,  that  the  building  instantly  as¬ 
sumed  majestic  proportions.  Architectural  beauties 
that  had  been  concealed  sprung  into  view  as  if  by 
magic,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there  appeared 
to  rise  before  one  a  magnificent  palace,  of  unrivaled 
proportions,  with  graceful  facades,  vaulted  entrances, 
large  expanses  of  windows,  and  walls  and  columns 
that  appeared  as  if  carved  from  flawless  ivory. 

Workmen  had  been  sent  throughout  the  “false 
work”  that  had  served  its  purpose.  With  saw  in 
hand,  boards  and  timbers  that  held  the  scaffolding  to¬ 
gether  were  cut,  and  ropes  were  attached  to  the  top¬ 
most  timbers.  Then  the  men  who  paved  the  way  for 
the  demolition  of  the  false  work  sought  places  of 
safety  on  the  ground  near  by.  The  superintendent 
under  whose  orders  the  building  had  grown,  gave  a 
loud  blast  on  a  shrill  whistle  and  the  men  on  the 
ground  gave  a  sharp  pull  on  their  ropes.  There  was 
a  creaking  and  a  groaning  of  parting  timbers.  Then 
a  wavering  of  scaffolding  and  a  great  crash  as  a 
tangle  of  scantlings  and  boards  nearly  a  mile  long 
and  seventy-five  feet  high  fell  at  the  base  of  the  great 
building. 

The  usual  description  of  this  Palace  of  Agriculture 
fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  magnitude. 
The  fact  that  it  is  1,660  feet  long  and  540  feet  wide, 
covers  23  acres,  cost  $529,000  and  is  the  largest  exhibit 
building  ever  constructed  to  contain  a  single  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  told.  When  one  is  informed  that  over 
10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building  he  may  yet  have  an  indistinct 
conception  of  its  magnitude.  The  amount  grows  on 
one  when  he  is  told  that  600  cars  were  fully  loaded 
with  this  lumber.  Thirty  cars,  thus  loaded,  makes  a 
heavy  train,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  20  full  trains  were 
required  to  transport  the  lumber  for  this  one  building 
to  the  World’s  Fair  ground. 


Vast  forests  were  denuded  that  this  building 
might  rise.  In  the  Southern  pineries  one  acre  of  for¬ 
est  will  on  an  average  yield  6,000  feet  of  lumber.  A 
little  calculating  will  show  that  1,666  acres,  or  nearly 
two  and  one-half  square  miles  were  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  lumber. 

As  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  represents  only  one 
of  the  many  exhibit  palaces  of  the  World’s  Fair,  or 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  total  building  construction 
it  will  be  seen  that  33,320  acres,  or  over  50  square 
miles  of  forest  were  cut  for  the  erection  of  the  World’s 
Fair  buildings. 

The  nails  that  were  used  in  joining  the  timbers 
for  this  one  building,  when  one  pauses  to  think  of 
them,  speak  startling  facts.  Five  cars  were  required 
to  haul  the  nails.  In  each  car  were  450  kegs.  In 
each  keg  were  100  pounds.  The  five  cars,  or  2,250 
kegs  of  nails,  weighed  225,000  pounds,  or  one  hundred 
and  twelve  and  a  half  tons.  The  10-penny  nail  was 
the  average  size  used.  It  requires  a  strip  of  steel 
wire  four  inches  long  to  make  one  nail.  One  hundred 
and  six  lo-penny  nails  weigh  one  pound,  and  in  the 
225,000  pounds  used  there  were  23,850,000  nails.  The 
total  length  of  the  wire  from  which  these  nails  were 
made  was  94,400,000  inches.  Reduced,  these  figures 
read  7,950,000  feet,  or  1,506  miles.  Then  if  the  wire 
were  uncut  and  strung  in  the  form  of  a  cable  it 
would  more  than  reach  from  Kansas  City  to  New 
York. 

Eighteen  cars  of  sand  were  consumed  in  the  plas¬ 
tering  of  the  building.  There  are  12,000  yards  of 
plaster  on  the  interior  and  52,000  yards  on  the  ex¬ 
terior.  Of  laths  used  on  the  inside  there  were  180,- 
000.  There  were  18,000  casts  of  staff  eight  feet  long, 
and  18,000  pounds  of  fibre  were  used  in  making  the 
staff. 

Figures  on  the  painting  reveal  something  of  the 
enormity  of  the  structure.  On  the  inside  alone  eight 
cars  of  sanito  were  sprayed  on  the  walls  and  timbers. 
There  were  70  barrels  to  the  car,  and  each  barrel  con¬ 
tained  450  pounds  of  paint.  With  the  aid  of  his 
pencil  a  ready  mathematician  would  soon  discover 
that  252,000  pounds  of  paint  were  required  on  the  in¬ 
terior  alone.  And  the  exterior  consumed  an  equally 
large  amount. 

The  roofing  of  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  gives  one 
with  a  penchant  for  freakish  figures  a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity.  There  are  1,062,400  square  feet  in  the  roof.  The 
roofing  paper,  which  was  first  put  on,  weighs  50 
pounds  to  a  square.  A  square  is  10  feet  square  or  100 
square  feet.  Thus  the  paper  alone  weighs  500,000 
pounds.  The  paper  is  covered  with  pitch,  60  pounds 
to  the  square.  Here  is  another  weight  of  600,000 
pounds  added.  Then  comes  the  gravel.  One  yard 
of  gravel,  weighing  2,700  pounds,  will  cover  eight 
squares  of  roofing.  There  were  1,250  yards  of  gravel 
used  on  the  roof,  and  this  weighed  3,375,000  pounds. 
The  combined  weight  of  the  paper,  pitch,  and  gravel 
is  4,475,000  pounds.  Should  snow  fall  on  the  roof 
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to  a  depth  of  one  foot  another  weight  of  5,182,000 
pounds  would  be  added  and  the  pillars  would  have 
to  bear  a  total  weight  of  9,657,000  pounds. 

The  bolts  and  rods  used  in  joining  the  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  weighed  529,000  pounds. 

There  are  9,840  feet  of  8-inch  water  pipe  under 
the  building  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  fire.  Besides 
this  are  service  pipes  and  gas  pipes  that  will  make 
the  iron  pipes  in  the  building  reach  four. 

The  hill  on  which  the  building  was  erected  is  not 
level,  though  it  appears  so.  The  north  end  of  the 
building  is  20  feet  lower  than  the  south  end.  But  so 
great  is  the  length  of  the  structure  that  it  appears 
perfectly  level. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-nine  panes  of  translucent  glass,  each  18x25 
inches  were  placed  in  the  sash  in  the  Palace  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  required  10  tons  of  putty  to  do  this. 
Were  all  of  the  glass  made  into  one  piece  it  would 
cover  a  surface  of  185,439  square  feet,  or  over  four 
acres. 

In  erecting  the  building  there  were  796  posts,  60 
to  67  feet  tall,  and  made  by  joining  and  bolting  four 
10x12  timbers.  There  were  80  trusses  106  feet  long, 
each  weighing  12  tons.  There  were  536  smaller 
trusses  that  weighed  seven  tons  each. 

Caldwell  and  Drake,  the  contractors  who  built  the 
Palace  of  Agriculture,  with  a  force  of  750  men  com¬ 
pleted  the  frame  work  of  the  great  structure  in  46 
working  days.  Mr.  Caldwell  says  that  if  the  occasion 
had  demanded  faster  work  he  could  have  done  it  in 
30  days. 


WOMEN  AS  ARCHITECTS. 


Many  calls  and  letters  from  girls  who  wish  to 
study  architecture  have  been  received  by  me,  and  its 
growing  popularity  as  an  occupation  for  women  is  a 
recognized  fact.  A  few  suggestions  and  a  little  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  subject  from  one  who  has  “been  through 
the  mill,  ’  so  to  speak,  may  be  of  help  to  others  who 
are  contemplating  such  work,  writes  Josephine  Wright 
Chapman  in  Success. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  consider  the  qualities 
which  are  necessary  for  success  in  architecture.  The 
most  essential  of  these  is  artistic  ability,  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  one  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
construction,  business  ability  and  a  certain  amount 
of  physical  endurance.  The  average  girl  who  desires 
to  enter  the  profession  thinks  only  of  the  artistic  side 
of  the  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  knows  nothing  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  has  little  business  ability  or  physical  strength. 
While  the  artistic  ability  is  the  most  essential,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  one  must  also  be  mechanical,  al¬ 
though  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  construction 
far  more  easily  than  he  can  cultivate  an  artistic  tem¬ 
perament.  Although  girls  are  lacking  in  many  of  the 


qualifications  necessary  for  success  in  the  work,  yet  in 
many  ways  they  are  eminently  fitted  for  it.  They  are 
naturally  more  studious  and  conscientious  than  men 
and  will  take  more  trouble  over  details.  Then,  too, 
they  know  far  better  than  any  man  the  needs  of  a 
home.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  woman  architect,  as  a  rule,  should  con¬ 
fine  herself  to  domestic  architecture  and  interior  deco¬ 
ration.  She  should,  at  present,  be  content  with  this. 
Domestic  architecture  is  not  so  small  a  field  as  it 
might  seem  at  first  thought,  for  there  are  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  improvement  there,  and  it  remains  for 
thoughtful,  painstaking  women  to  study  the  problem. 

As  to  the  training  which  is  necessary  for  a  woman 
architect,  if  it  is  possible,  she  should  obtain  a  college 
education,  for  this  is  the  best  foundation  for  any  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  mental  training  thus  received  is  of 
inestimable  value.  After  leaving  college  she  should 
enter  one  of  the  best  of  the  schools  of  architecture  and 
designing  under  the  advice  of  some  good  architect  or 
professor  of  architecture,  if  she  should  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  find  such  a  one  who  is  willing  to  help  her. 
If  she  cannot  do  this,  let  her  ask  a  good,  practical 
draughtsman  who  has  been  through  the  schools  to 
lay  out  a  course  of  study  for  her  to  follow.  Under  no 
consideration  should  she  attempt  to  study  architecture 
through  correspondence  schools.  While  these  insti¬ 
tutions  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of 
other  professions,  it  is  time  and  money  wasted  for  a 
student  of  architecture  to  attempt  to  learn  her  pro¬ 
fession  by  “absent  treatment.”  She  should  read  the 
histories  of  architecture.  The  public  libraries  all  over 
the  country  have  collections  of  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  best  architecture  in  the  world,  and,  if  one 
cannot  see  the  originals,  these  are  next  best  for  stu¬ 
dents.  She  should  also  make  free-hand  sketches,  be¬ 
ginning  at  first  with  merely  the  outline  of  such  ob¬ 
jects  as  Greek  vases,  then  art-museum  casts,  and, 
finally,  buildings.  In  sketching,  however,  she  must 
select  only  those  objects  which  are  considered  best  in 
design. — Exchange. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE. 


Landscape  gardening — architecture,  as  it  is  now 
called — has  taken  great  steps  forward  in  America  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  past  suburban  palaces  on 
grounds  barely  large  enough  for  porters’  lodges  had  been 
the  despair  of  landscape  gardeners,  but  men  of  wealth 
are  now  giving  up  the  compromise  between  a  town  and 
country  residence  and  are  copying  the  great  country  es¬ 
tates  of  the  Old  World.  As  much  skill  and  money  are 
often  put  into  nature’s  setting  as  into  the  residence  itself. 

Landscape  architects  borrow  freely  the  art  and  grace 
of  Italy’s  gardens,  the  fountains  of  the  French  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  pools  and  water  gardens  of  the  Spanish 
Moors. 
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Well  Supplies 

American  Well  Works . . XIV 
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Window  Cords. 
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Between 

Ch’cago. 
St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis 

There  is  an  indefinable  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  our  dining 
cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  and  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten — no  more. 


Maple  Leaf  Rout© 


For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply 
to  J.  P.  Elmer, 
General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 
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U.  S.  Patent,  February  18, 1900. 
Canada  Patent,  March  19,  1900. 


U.  S.  Patent,  November  19,  1901. 
U.  S.  Patent.  April  15, 190*2. 


THE  COST  IS  NOT  MUCH,  IF  ANY  MORE 

W  H  V  NOT  GET  THE  BEST  ? 

THE  KINNEAR 

STAMPED  STEEL  CEILING 

Is  Superior  in  Construction,  Looks  Better  and  will 
Last  Indefinitely.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  material  will  admit.  If  interested 
write  for  catalogue. 


The  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  GO, 


J 


MANUFACTURERS 


Eastern  Warehouse  and  Office, 

125  Broad  St.,  Boston. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 

J  B.  McGORRISK,  Prest.  J.  C.  MARDIS,  Secy.  ^ 


I 


Capital  City 

...Brick  and  Pipe... 

Company 

General  Contractors 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING.  PAVING  AND  SEWER  518  EQUITABLE  BLDG., 

BRICK  Des  Homes,  Iowa 


1 

1 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


O.  T.  Denison, 

Prest.  and  Mgr. 


L.  W.  Denison, 

Secretary. 


R.  E.  Keeler, 

Treasurer 


Mason  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  MASON  CITY, 

Hollow  Building  Blocks  iowa. 


a 

i 
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m 
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Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts 

AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  Holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 

- WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  - 


J.  W.  COULSON  &  CO., 

i 

100  North  Third  St.  COLUnBUS,  OHIO.  j 


If  you  want  tlie  man  who  makes  the 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  should  use  The  Western  Architect. 
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MOSAIC  TILE  | 

X 

CO. 


Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
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FLOOR  TILE 

CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  building  en¬ 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  ^  <2*  j* 
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How  to  Make  a  Weatherproof  Roof. 

The  manufacture  of  M  F  and  U.  S.  Eagle  N  M  (new  method)  Roofing  Ternes  is  explained  and  described 
in  our  free  booklet,  “A  Fifty  Year  Roof,”  which  we  will  send  free  to  any  address— even  on  a  postcard  request. 
This  book  also  contains  practical  directions  for  making  a  weatherproof  roof,  and  many  formulas  and  tables  of 
value  to  architects,  roofers,  builders  and  contractors. 

MF  Roofing  Ternes 

were  more  than  half  a  century  the  best  roofing  material  made 
in  the  world.  Lately  we  have  developed  from  it  the  wonderful 

U.  S.  Eagle  N  M 

(New  Method) 

a  practically  perfect  terne,  which  will  give  even  better  service 
than  MF.  The  free  sample  we  send  any  architect,  contractor 
builder  or  roofer  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  new  product’ 

Our  products  are  for  sale  by  all  first-class 

wholesale  metal 
houses. 


w.  C,  CRONEMEYER,  Agent, 
Carnegie  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


American 

Tin  Plate  Company, 

Battery  Park  Building,  New  York. 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


77-79-81=83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


-  In  the  Lake  Shore  it  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are 

^  129door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 
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J ,f\.  eULLEN, 

PL/IIN 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 


1  14  W.  THIRD  ST. 

ST.  PAUL, 


MINN 


T.  C.  TELEPHONE  1399. 
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Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft' 
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ft 
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STRUCTURAL 

AND 

ORNAHENTAL 

IRON  WORK 

Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 


CK, 


ft 

ft 


948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Eolith 


Trade  Mark 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 


The  American  Monolith  Co.. 

_ * 

An  elastic,  j ointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con-  Milwaukee, 

tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 

base  board.  Wis. 


THE 


LHNE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel.  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W.  J,  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


Salem,  Ohio. 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
Machine  Go. 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co's 


Patented  March  4. 1902  other  Patents  Pending. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Go., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  ami  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  are  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

■  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


^  THE  a 
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“PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. ! 

Through  Its  Twenty  Wareliouses  % 

Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines.  | 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PLATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSE  8  are  always  on  hand  and  can  be  shipped  T 
from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 

There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and  © 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country.  A 


IVII 

WINDOW 


In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 


ii  n 


il 


rni 


nd 


ru 


&tX5£^e  PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS, 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows; 

New  York.  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts.  Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St  Cincinnati,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Phirap-o  441-452  Wabash  Ave.  Baltimore,  Daily  Record  Building,  Minneapolis,  50(K>10  bouth  Third  St. 

St.'lfoui's,  Cor  12th  and  St. Charles  Sts.  St.  Paul.  340-51  Minnesota  St.  Buffalo  372  i-6-8  Pearl  St 

Pittshure-  101-103  Wood  St  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts.  Philadelphia,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 

Detroit,  55-58  Larned  St.  E.  Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St.  Cleveland.  149-51  Seneca  St 

Milwaukee  49°-4  Market  St  Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St.  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S.  Prior  St. 

Davenport,’  410-416  Scott  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 


Sole  Agents 

Richardson  &  Boynton  C.’s 
Furnaces. 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and 
Combination 
Heating. 


Tunstead  Heating  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Contractors. 

220  Sixth  Street  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minn 


N.  W.  Main,  484 


—  Telephones  —  Twin  City,  484 


■  _  I  m  ■ _ _  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson  ,NstoNEaNd 


DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 

TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T,  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


*  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  f 

♦ 

Commerciat  $ 

Stationers 

Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 


Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 
and  Careful  Attention 


Address 


Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave,,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I 


&t^$H§K§H§H§H§H§H§K§H§H§H§KgKg>  ^ 
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J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


515  Second  Avenue  South 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the  Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes 


THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  USE  OF  THE 

Chicago  GomDinefl  Dryer  and  Laundry  Stove 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons.  Boils  Clothes,  and  Dries 
the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this 
apparatus.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

We  a'so  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS, 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  136-138  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED. 


Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  Hodern 
Store  Fronts.  J.  j. 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 

'w 


\ 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

ROLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt, 

Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 


1873 


1903 


“C0PBR0NZE”  WIRE  NETTING 


m  any 
made 


Warranted  against  rust 
clime.  Our  Screens  are 
only  to  match  and 

LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

Cost  eo  more  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates. 


837  Guaranty  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


1005  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 

100  Washing'on  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  III. 

StCVCnS  C<3.St  Stone  Js  recognized  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 
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Through  ltw  Twenty  AVarehou  e. 
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Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines.  | 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PL  ATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSE  ;  are  always  on  hand  and  can  be  shipped  £ 


from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness 
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There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 

In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 
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We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  of 


PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS. 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass  ::::::::::: 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows; 

New  York,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts.  Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St.  Cincinnati,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Chicago,  441-452  Wabash  Ave.  Baltimore.  Daily  Record  B  uilding,  Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St. 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts.  St.  Paul  310-51  Minnesota  St.  Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

Pittsburg.  101-103  Wood  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts.  Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 

Detroit.  55-58  Lamed  St.  E.  Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St.  Cleveland.  149-51  Seneca  St 

Milwaukee,  492-4  Market  St.  Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St.  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S.  Prior  St. 

Davenport,  410  416  Scott  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 
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1  Minneapolis  Roofing^ Cornice  Works  | 


Successors  to  W  Irslm  rt  «&  Hansen, 


STEEL  CEILINGS 


H,  A.  HANSON,  Proprietor, 


Roofing 


Cornice 


Work 


403  Sixth  Avenue  South, 

MiKnxrEAPOXji  s,  ivii3\rxi<r 


♦ 

♦ 


« ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


■  _  I  ki  | _ __  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson  instoneand 


DlflENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T,  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

|  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  ! 

♦  ♦ 

|  Commercial  l 

X  stationers 

l  Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 

and  Careful  Attention  J 

i  Department  B  516  Nicollet  Ave,,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  i 


V  H-H  :  H  •  H  :  H'  H  :  H  i 


f 


J,  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

pi  limbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the  Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes 

THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  US2  OF  THE 

Ctiicago  DomDinBfl  Dryer  anil  Laundry  Stove 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons.  Boils  Clothes,  and  Dries 
the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this 
apparatus.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions, 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS, 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  136-138  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED. 

Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 

The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  Hodern 
Store  Fronts. 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Eoundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 


Architects’  Directory  and 
Specification  Index  for  1903-04 

Containing  a  Complete  List  of  the  Architects 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Classified  by  states  and  towns,  indicating  those 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  also  the  names  of  the  officers  and  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  different  architectural  associations 
in  the  United  States.  Prepared  with  the  greatest 
care  to  secure  accuracy  both  in  names  and  loca¬ 
tion. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  brief  Specification  Index  of  prominent  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  building  materials  and 
appliances.  _ 

Published  Annually -Fifth  Edition. 

Price  Cloth,  $2.00  Net.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


NEW  CATALOGUE 


Send  for  my  74-page  Catalogue  No. 

This  catalogue  has  just  been 
published  and  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  lat¬ 
est  Standard  Publications  on 
Architecture,  Building,  Decorat¬ 
ing,  Painting,  Electricity,  Me¬ 
chanics,  and  the  Industrial  Arts, 
carefully  classified  under  their 
special  headings. 


61. 


Jlailed  Free  oil  Kecinest. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  OF 


‘Architects’  &  Builders’  Magazine 


Published  monthly  at  $2.00  a  year. 
Foreign  countries,  $3.00. 


Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Architects,  Engi¬ 
neers,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Sculptors,  Wood- 
Workers  and  persons  contemplating  building. 


Special  trial  subscriptions  —  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.00  the  Magazine  will  be 
sent  for  six  months. 


WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  Publisher, 


23,  Warren  Street, 


New  York. 


The  new  stone  is  now  In  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 

100  Washing'on  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stevens  0^3.St  Stone  js  recognized  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  H OI. LOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 
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I  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  I 

|  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  ii 

|  DESIGNERS  AM)  BUILDERS  OE  o 

[STEEL  STRUCTURES 

- MAKE -  i: 

Architectural  Castings f 

TWIN  CITY  CORLISS  ENGINES  ii 

ELEVATING,  CONVEYING  AND  POWER  TRANSMISSION.  j; 

-  Carry  Large  Stock  of  - -  L 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates,  Etc., 

For  Immediate  Shipment.  \\ 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER, 

KANSAS  CITY. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by— 

PemDina  Portland  Cement  Do. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  Q  A  I  |JT|  ||  A 
and  EXTERIOR  I  A I II  I  I  H  (] 

2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  ’Phones - 1443 


AJ.  y'.  .v.  2S.  -V. .V. . 

* 


4AAJ..XA.”  ”, 


vrvrvHHv 


CHAMBERLIN 

Metal 
Weather 
Co. 


TME  ONLY 
PERFECT 

Weather 

Strip 

Invisible 
Indestructible 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 


No  Wood 

D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 

|  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  .  MINNESOTA. 

vr  ‘)v  vr  vr  'X'  vr  vr  vc  vr  vr  vr  vr  vr  vr  vr  -vv  77  -X*  -jf  vr-//  •X-  -)v  vr  vr  vr  ->v  vr  vr  -X'  vv  vr  'X* 
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\  M.  J.  O’Neil 


* 
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p 


LUMBINQ 

Heating 


J.  C.  BEATTIE,  MGR. 


*  Gas  *£  and  *£  Electric  &  Fixtures 
J 

J  Sewer  and  Water 

J  CONNECTIONS 

* 

*  - 

* 

* 

* 

* 

J 

* 

j  BOTH  PHONES  39 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 


Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kellogg-Mackay-Gameron  Go. 

Chicago. 

HINNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  306-308  Deleware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 

317-19-21-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers'  and  Steam 
Filters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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HOW  TO  B01IL.D 


The  J^oad  to  Success 

Without  Health  it  Cannot  be  Done. 

CONSULT  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI 

Late  of  West  Point,  U.  S.  M.  A.,  also  instructor  at  Columbia  and 
Princeton  Universities,  W.  G.  Savage’s  Institute  of  Physical  Culture, 
New  York  City,  University  of  Minnesota,  now  physical  director  and 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Athletic  Club. 

He  cures  Constipation,  Stomach  Trouble,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Reduces  Obesity,  Nervousness, 

The  Carciofini  method  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in  person. 

Address  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI, 

Minneapolis  Athletic  Club; 

241  Nicollet  Avenue, 

Phone:  N.  W.  Main 867  L-l.  Minneapolis  Minn 
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£  One  step  won’t  take  you  very  far,  £ 
*  You’ve  got  to  keep  on  walking  ,| 


|  One  word  won’t  tell  folks  who 
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you 
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are, 


You’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking.  £ 


TALK  THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 
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fry-  n  TfyUJIBg 


Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  IN'h 

Phones  T.  C,  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 


Copper,  Qalvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc, 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


macKolite 

Fireproofing  company 

105-107  E,  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 

Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 

For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings. 

Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 

Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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NA/OIM  OIN  ITS  MERITS ! 


Chemical  analysis  proved  to  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  architect,  and  the  Board  of  Capitol  Commission,  that 

Carey’s  85  per  ct.  Magnesia  Pipe  Covering 

Is  just  what  its  name  implies.  We  would  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  finest  job  of  pipe  covering  in  the  northwest 

now  installed  in  the  new  Capitol  Building,  AND  WE  DID  IT. 


200-206  First  Ave.  S.  ..  ,.  Minneapolis. 

SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS 

Carey’s  85  per  cent  Magnesia,  Asbestos  Moulded  and  Wool  Felt  Pipe  Coverings. 
Also  Contractors  and  General  Northwestern  Agents  of  the  Celebrated 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 

T a r rod  Felts,  Roof  Coatings  and  Gen e ra I 
Building  and  Roof i ng  Papers. 


HBHiaHHO00B0B000000  VVM.  RHODES.  President, 
a  u  a  u  a  a  0  0  e  0  0  m  9  u  □  □  a  □ 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


000CEO □□□□□□ 000000 
QQQQQQ 000000 000000 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc.,  Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes 


Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1810. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  Pitch  and 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 


BBBBBB 000000 000000 
QByQBB 000000 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


QSQQBQBBBBIBB 000000 
CEBGEBia  □□□□□□□□ 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing.  Coinice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Publishers  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISH  ED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY  " 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK  KEES,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

A  GREAT  COMBINATION. 

-»<>  1  r  r  * 

The  firms  of  J.  C.  Landers  &  Co.,  S.  D.  Morison  &  Co.,  R.  F. 
Jackson  and  M.  Christianson,  so  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  building  public  of  the  Northwest,  where  each  party  has 
for  years  enjoyed  an  excellent  trade  in  the  lime,  cement  and 
building  material  line,  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  present 
year  consolidated  their  business  under  the  new  name  of  Lan- 
ders-Morison-Christianson  Co.,  with  general  offices  at  818-S19 
Lumber  Exchange  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

It  is  their  intention  to  establish  additional  warehouses  on 
convenient  trackage,  which  will  permit  them  to  carry  a  larger 
and  more  complete  stock.  By  the  establishing  of  new  ware¬ 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  it  will  also  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  in  the  handling  of  their  rapidly  increasing  business.  Each 
member  of  the  new  concern  desires  to  thank  his  friends — the 
architects  and  builders — for  their  past  patronage,  and  ask  for 
a  continuance  of  all  favors  in  that  direction,  faithfully  assur¬ 
ing  them  that  their  future  patronage  will  receive  the  most 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 


DUMB  WAITERS  AND  HAND  ELEVATORS. 


The  Sedgwick  Machine  Works,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  build 
and  install  dumb  waiters  and  hand  power  elevators  that  have 
the  reputation  of  giving  better  satisfaction  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  products  of  other  manufacturers  in  this  line. 

For  many  years  architects  who  investigated  this  subject 
carefully  have  known  that  by  specifying  the  Sedgwick  Ma¬ 
chines  was  equivalent  to  a  guarantee  that  the  work  would  be 
satisfactory.  Today,  in  probably  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of 
buildings  erected  for  the  occupancy  of  the  owners,  as  well  as 
for  investment  purposes  (as  opposed  to  speculative  work), 
the  goods  of  the  Sedgwick  Machine  Works  are  used.  The 
guarantee  of  the  Sedgwick  Machine  Works  is  extremely  broad, 
and  as  they  manufacture  Hand  Power  Dumb  Waiters  and  Ele¬ 
vators  only,  they  have  necessarily  brought  their  machines  up 
to  a  state  of  excellence  which  is  not  attained  by  other  firms 
who  also  install  power  work.  By  devoting  their  entire  effort 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Hand  Power  Dumb  Waiters  and  Ele¬ 
vators,  they  have  raised  the  standard  of  this  class  of  work, 
and  have  developed  various  types  of  machines,  each  of  which 
is  designed  to  fill  certain  special  requirements,  so  that  by  a 
judicious  selection  from  their  machines,  each  particular  job 
may  be  fitted  with  the  outfit  which  will  best  fulfill  its  special 
demands. 


THE  GRANT  OVERHEAD  WINDOW  PULLEY. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  we  show  an  improved 
overhead  pulley  now  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  Grant 
Pulley  and  Hardware  Company,  of  25  Warrent  st.,  New  York. 
The  pulley  is  made  with  three  styles  of  bearings — i.  e.. 


FIG.  1— SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  GRANT  OVERHEAD  PUL¬ 
LEY,  WITH  ROLLER  BEARINGS, 
ball  hearings,  roller  bearings  and  the  plain  pinion — which  are 
sold  at  different  prices,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications.  The  housing  is  made  in  one  piece  of  iron,  which 
will  resist  any  possible  load  without  fracture.  The  housing  con¬ 
nects  with  the  soffit,  so  that  mortar  will  not  clog  the  wheels. 
The  sash  chain  or  cord  is  easily  inserted  with  a  mouse,  which 
is  furnished  with  each  order.  The  manufacturers  say  that  with 
this  pulley  even,  for  the  heaviest  plate  glass  windows,  iron 
weights  may  be  used  instead  of  lead,  thus  greatly  reducing 
cost.  The  pulleys  can  be  cut  in  the  frames  with  the  regular 
pirney  machine.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  using  this  pulley 
are  referred  to  by  the  makers  as  follows:  They  can  be  used  in 
segment  head  window  frames.  They  hang  the  weight  in  the 
center  of  the  boxes  in  circle  window  frames.  They  are  con¬ 
cealed  from  view  when  the  window  is  closed,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2.  Only  lacquered  face  pulleys  are  necessary,  as  they 
are  concealed  from  view  when  in  use.  They  can  be  easily  re- 


FIG.  2.— SINGLE  FRAME  AND  SECTION  OF  PULLEY, 
moved,  if  required,  after  the  trim  is  placed.  They  require  8 
inches  less  of  pocket  room  than  the  side  pulleys,  and  thus  an 
iron  weight  may  be  used  in  many  places  instead  of  lead.  This, 
it  is  said,  will  save  from  100  to  200  pounds  of  lead  to  each  sash, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material.  They 
are  made  in  four  sizes,  with  pulleys  2,  2)4.  2)4  and  3  inches  in 
diameter,  with  lacquered,  bronzed,  Bower-Barff  and  bronze  met¬ 
al  faces.  Fig.  2  shows  a  single  frame  and  section,  showing  pul¬ 
leys  in  place  concealed  from  view.  Fig.  3  illustrates  a  twin 


FIG.  3.— TWIN  WINDOW,  WITHOUT  WEIGHTS  IN 
MULLION. 

window  without  weights  in  the  mullion.  These  pulleys  can  also 
be  used  in  triplet  and  quadruplet  window  frames.  Used  as  in 
Fig.  3  only  2)4  inches  of  head  room  is  required,  and  even  the 
triplet  and  quadruplet  frames  require  but  3  inches  head  room. 
Another  form  of  this  pulley  is  made  embodying  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  but  adapted  for  metal  fireproof  windows. 
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Uniform  Temperature  Always 

It  makes  no  difference  whetheryou  have  furnace,  steam 
or  hot  water  appaaratus;  or  whether  it  is  new  or  old.  All  you 
need  is  the 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator. 

On  market  twenty  years.  As  simple  and  no  more  expensive 
than  a  good  clock. 

Sent  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL;  if  not  satisfactory,  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense. 


Free  Booklet 

_  _  _  _ mm  WRITE  TO-DAY 

Adjust 
Here. 

ELECTRIC  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO.  Minneapolis!1  mInn'8 

♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦<►♦♦♦♦♦ 
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ELEVATORS 

Freight  or  Passenger 


t 

* 

£>. 

* 
6 
fe 

*• 
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IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE,  THE,  BEST  f 

e 

■ .  1  * 

Eaton  Prince  Co.  | 

70-80  Michigan  Street*  CHICAGO 


& 
s 
& 
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REPAIRS  AND  JOBBING  FOR  ALL  ELEVATORS 


RELIABLE  G O OPS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 


Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 


Hoisting 

Engines 


Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


Two  New  Year’s 
RESOLUTIONS 
For  Architects. 


STORM  KING  FURNACES 
and 

GEM  BOILERS 


First  Resolution:  I  will  hereafter 
specify 


Ideal  Safety 
Furnace  Pipe 


For  I  know  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  cannot 
get  out  of  shape  after  it  is 
placed  in  walls. 


Second  Resolution:  I  will  also 
recommend 


215  -  2J7  South  Third  Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
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THE 

MOSAIC  TILE 
CO. 


Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTURER  x  OF 

FLOOR  TILE 

CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  building  en 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  J- 

444444444444444444444444444444444444444 
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Triton 

Radiators 


Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  we  have  the  best 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 

DUNKIRK,  N .  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  —  Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  1519  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg. 

Warehouses— Minneapolis,  Jersey  City. 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥* 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

“LI T H  O  L I T  15” 

• 

Suite  503,  Title  and  Trust  Building 
lOO  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Central  1370 

Chicago.,  DOC.  11,  1903. 

Western  Architect  Pub.  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen 

Enclosed  you  will  find  check  for  advertising  for  September, 
October  and  November.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  advertisement 
as  we  have  already  received  quite  a  correspondence  from  the  same. 

I  have  just  returned  from  New  York,  and  while  there  we  organized  a 
company  to  manufacture  our  stone.  We  interested  seme  of  the  best 
known  builders  in  the  city. 

Yours  truly, 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO 


■¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 
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THE  PITTSBURG 

»STEEX  WALE  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth 
which  becomes  imbeded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practi 
cal.  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone  Grant  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays  I 


On  the  /Market., , 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company, 


£  510  10+  Avenue  North, 


Write  for  Prices, 


Minneapolis.'Minn. 


>©©  x--x  ■&  x-1  X’XXX’X^x^x^X’X-’-s 


AKRON  ROOFING  TILEi 


“Spanisli”,  “Slainglc”  and  other  Patterns 

Manufactured  J||E  ^RQN  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  (  J,  0® EWa"c0.  ) 

white  for  NEW  catalogue,  754  Brook  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


If  you  want  tlie  man  wlio  makes  tlie 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  should  use  Tlie  Western  Architect. 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
_r_2jjtesidences  and  un  to  12  Fists 


CRAGIN  COMBINED 
GARBAG E  CREM ATO  RY 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater. 
_ Fuel  Grates. 


Showing  Garbage  and 


X. 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


LIGHT 


BOTH  ’PHONES 


_  Complete  Plants  Designed  and  Installed  _ 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CONSTRUCTION 

llortlinicst  ^Engineering  Co. 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Manager,  343  Minnesota  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


POWER 


FIRST  CLASS  REPAIR 


t 

\ 

is 


FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lensee  are  incomparably  the 
best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price 
list  and  detailed  information  to 

33.  33.  MEYROWITZ,  Optician. 


WE  HAKE 

SUN  DIALS 
Send  for  Booklet. 


104  East  23d  Street.  ...  New  York. 

604  Nicollet  Avenue,  ...  Flinneapolis 

360  St.  Peter  Street,  ...  st.  Paul- 

Catalogue  de  luxe  for  15c  to  cover  postage. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

CTAHE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
;!  end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patont  No  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doptiou  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  alter  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  in 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wllce 
Patent  Jan  1st.  1805,  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Kumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matcned  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 
REMEMBER 

First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent. 

Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  butjoined  in  the  request  to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

t-oURTH.  That  end-matched  flooring  hag  not  been  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  De  at  any  tune,  any  more  than  is  warranted  By  the  us¬ 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  coat  of 
layingit. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  al  way  a  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  taving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 

Use  No  Other,  Buy  No  Other. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  QEO.  C.  WILCE, 

THOS.  E.  WILCE. 


Willer's  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


IN/l  i  Iwa  u  k < 

W  is. 
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EVIDENCE  OF"  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  Manufacturers. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123=4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001=2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  N.  Y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  room  34.  gilfillon  block,  st.  paul.  434  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 


Hard  or  Soft  Ooal 
Self  Feeders. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 


a  WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President.  L.  E.  WAUGH.  Vice  President.  W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES, 


Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street 
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Drake  Mantel  sTHle  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE -MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,510  SECOND  AVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  &.W.  RY. 


Edward  C.  Lewis, 


John  H.  Kitchen 


Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


heating  and  Ventilating  Engin¬ 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 


9th  and  Broadway, 
KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


433  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORE 


J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-12I-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

ARE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Reliance  Iron&Wire  Works 

Architectural  Iron  Work 


PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  9th  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel  "L  t--  614. 
iel-  N.  W  2417-J2 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestruetable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
Are  proof. 
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Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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THE  “COLUMBUS 


»*  STEEL  ROLLING 
SHUTTER  CO. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


The  Best  Door  ever  made  for 


Car  Barns,  Freight  Houses,  Warehouses, 
Elevator  Openings. 

FIRE  PROOF  AND  CONVENIENT 

Ask  for  Catalog  and  Sample. 


11  Broadway,  New  York. 

144  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

101  Townsend  St.,  San  Fraoc»9co. 

222  Globe  Building,  Seattle. 

Erie  Co.  Bk  Building,  Buffalo. 
Keystone  Building,  Pittsburg. 

1207  W.  Ninth  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Odd  Fellows  Building,  St.  Louis. 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres  C.  M.  A,  Carlson.  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 

Tei  fphone  (N.w.  Main  1084  J. 

1  ELEPHONE  )  XwiQ  CUy  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 


©©©©©©©©©©$©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©■ 
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NEW  STYLES 

NEW  CASES 

NEW  DESIGNS 

Write  for  latest  art  catalogue  and  price  list. 


1ST.  S.  HOOGK Jilt, 

&  NORTHWESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE  jj 

jg  Dayton  Building,  ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©5©©©©©g$ 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in — - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail  West  Superior,  Wis. 


the  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  rianufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
flanufacturers  ot 
Everything  for  School* 

School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
Maps,  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs 
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Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

UADflin  inUMOHM  NORTHWESTERN  AGENT 

HAKULU  JUHNMJN,  £r„rge 


T5he  YALE  Locks.  Builders 
Hardware  arvd  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 

MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asylum,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

and 

Business  Buildings, 

a.lso  foi 

Residences  and  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 


W.  K.  Morisorv  S,  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


THE AMERICAN  WELL  W0RKS:AUR0RA  ILL.U.S.A. 


CHICAGO  ILL. 
DALLAS  TEX. 


UEBERS  CODE 
ABC  CODE.  A  T 3 


2-STRIKE  Pl'MPING  ENGINE 


MANUFACTURERS 

Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two-Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 

We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
■  -  — •  Air  Pump  — 


OffP  Will  ENGINEERS  Mens  Lichtninc Sinking  tPuktpiNcMumNm- Am  Watch  [icts-Casounc [ncms. 


Grant  Overhead  Window  Pulley 

McQTTEEKT’S  PA-TENTTS  ^ 


Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 


Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada, 

H.  B.  GARDNER. 

419  Boston  Block.  Mpls. 
Agent: 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Pan! 


23  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  goes  on  record  in  a  magazine 
article  with  an  opinion  that  Wihtsler  was  “the  greatest 
etcher  and  most  accomplished  lithographer  that  ever 
lived,”  illustrating  by  reproductions  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  Whistler  and  Rembrandt  intended  to  show  how 
these  masters  treated  similar  subjects.  In  Mr.  Pennell’s 
estimation,  the  plates  do  show  the  “absolute  triumph”  of 
Whistler’s  treatment. 

jx 

Building  codes  will  be  held  in  greater  esteem  for  a 
period  dating  from  the  Iroquois  theater  tragedy.  There 
will  be  for  a  time  careful  inspection  of  appliances,  and 
fire  drills  also.  Then  all  will  become  an  old  story  and 
this  sort  of  history  will  repeat  itself. 

By-the-way,  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
before  that  an  asbestos,  or  other  fire  proof  curtain  that 
works  well  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  “stick”  when  the  powerful  draughts  set  up  by  a 
real  fire  rush  through  the  proscenium  opening — draughts 
which  are  supposed  to  be  emphasized  and  diverted  so  as 
to  insure  safety  to  audiences. 


The  great  theater  horror  brings  to  light  two  kinds  of 
executive — one  closes  audience  rooms  until  made  over  to 
meet  legal  requirements,  the  other  lets  the  playing  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  repairing.  The  first  kind  is  getting  most  of 
the  abuse — and  quicker  and  surer  action. 

jX 

As  a  rule,  in  disasters  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Iroquois 
theater  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  locate  the  blame  so  definitely 
as  to  remove  “reasonable  doubt.”  The  evidence  points 
strongly  to  careless  and  faulty  electric  installation,  the 
same  to  which  the  Iowa  capitol  fire  is  attributed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  such  disasters  come 
from  the  work  done  after  the  building  is  completed  and 
not  from  defects  in  wiring  of  the  building  proper. 

This  carelessness  with  wiring  for  the  changing  needs 
of  occupants  of  buildings,  is  far  more  apt  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  building  inspectors  and  insurance  interests 
than  is  the  work  done  at  the  time  of  construction.  To  re¬ 
duce  these  risks  as  far  as  may  be,  buildings  need  to  be  in¬ 
spected  at  short  periods  after  occupancy  with  even  more 
skill  and  care  than  at  first.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
ordinary  building  inspector’s  force  could  do  this — they 
have  more  than  enough  to  occupy  their  time  in  looking 
after  construction  proper. 

jx  jX 

Report  No.  IX.  from  the  Insurance  Engineering  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  refers  to  the  protection  of  steel  from  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  will  be  found  quite  comforting  to  people  in¬ 
terested  in  building,  if  we  except  painters.  Earlier  re¬ 
ports  establish  pretty  clearly  the  great  preservative  effect 
of  Portland  cement  upon  clean  surfaces  of  steel,  but  this 
deals  with  its  effect  upon  steel  in  all  stages  of  corrosion. 
Pieces  of  scrap  were  obtained  from  all  sorts  of  places,  and 
were  only  cleaned  by  jarring  off  the  loose  scales  and 
brushing  off  loose  particles.  Some  were  encased  in 
crushed  rock  and  others  in  cinder  concrete,  while  still 
others  were  unprotected.  The  noticeable  thing  about  the 
trials  is  that  when  the  covering  of  concrete  was  perfect, 
corrosion  ceased.  The  report  indicates  the  sufficiency  of 
this  concrete  for  protecting  steel  in  all  the  situations  com¬ 
mon  to  building,  if  we  except  the  electrolysis  set  up  ip 
moist  places  by  fugitive  currents.  Paints  have  not  thus 
far  received  very  thorough  testing,  nor  have  they  succeed¬ 
ed  in  impressing  the  experimenters  as  having  more  than 
quite  temporary  preserving  power. 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  report  of  the  work  of  the  station  for 
the  year  comes  unfortunately  too  late  for  publication  in 
this  issue  but  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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Glimpses  from  the  threshold  of  the  new  year  indi¬ 
cate  less  turbulent  times  in  the  building  world  than  for 
some  time  past.  This  does  not  of  necessity  mean  less 
accomplishment — it  may  mean  more.  The  past  year  and 
a  half  have  witnessed  enough  disturbing  causes  to  form 
a  list,  and  most  of  them  have  stood  in  the  way  of  efficient 
production.  It  is  the  custom  to  place  what  are  commonly 
termed  labor  troubles  at  the  head  of  this  list,  and  this 
department  will  not  attempt  a  re-arrangement — it  has 
already  gone  on  record  with  an  estimate  that  during  the 
height  of  the  period  of  marking  up  prices,  which  period 
covered  much  change  from  the  ten  hour  to  the  eight  hour 
day,  the  effectiveness  of  the  day’s  work  fell  off  one-third, 
more  often  than  less.  The  exceptions  were  mainly  where 
the  loss  was  offset  by  improved  methods ;  but  improved 
methods  are  quite  apt  to  come  in  slack  times  rather  than 
during  a  rush  of  orders.  Apart  from  labor  troubles,  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  wanted  things  done  have  encountered  a  sort 
of  top-heaviness  at  every  turn. 

Old  houses  who  had  an  established  reputation  for 
prompt  service  were  found  to  be  “expanding”  or  “merg¬ 
ing,”  perhaps,  at  any  rate  the  old  order  was  succeeded  by 
a  sort  of  hopeless  circumlocution— accomplishment  by  in¬ 
difference  and  irresponsibility.  Cases  might  be  cited 
where  these  changes  called  for  pity  as  well  as  indignation 
— where  houses  with  reputations  of  the  best  seemed  pow¬ 
erless  to  prevent  insufferable  delay  and  the  filling  of  orders 
with  inferior  goods.  Prominent  in  the  list,  perhaps  it 
should  be  at  the  head,  is  the  fact  that  the  period  has  been 
prolific  in  attempts  at  monopoly  in  several  lines  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  tendency,  if  appreciably  successful,  is 
enough  of  itself  to  derange  the  course  of  healthful  busi¬ 
ness.  When,  for  instance,  a  mammoth  concern  becomes 
so  well  intrenched  as  to  undertake  to  make  its  dividends 
equal  its  disbursements  for  salaries  and  wages,  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  in  luck  if  they  can  transfer  their  trade  to 
others. 

Combinations  of  workmen  have  generally,  during  this 
period,  been  monopolistic  in  their  nature,  their  prime  ob¬ 
jects  being  a  raising  of  prices  and  reduction  of  supply. 
Unfortunately,  workmens’  organizations  have  not  im¬ 
pressed  the  public  as  tending  to  improve  the  character  of 
workmanship.  Unionism  might  stand  far  better  with  the 
public  today,  had  it  coupled  with  its  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours,  a  higher  standard  of  skill  and 
promotion  of  technical  schools. 

1  his  inflated  period  has,  however,  witnessed  some  com¬ 
binations  not  monopolistic  and  reactionary  in  character. 
The  Association  of  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  rep¬ 
resenting  some  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country, 
have  been  at  work  along  the  lines  of  real  progress.  Real¬ 
izing  that  the  future  of  the  Portland  cement  market  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  record  it  makes  in  use,  they  have  set  about 
into  one  of  uniformity — establishing  a  uniform  and  rea¬ 
sonable  standard.  Seeing  the  great  market  that  has  been 
bringing  the  present  chaotic  systems  of  tests  or  no  tests 
worked  up  by  combining  concrete  and  steel  threatened 
by  the  enterprise  of  all  manner  of  quack  designers  that 
are  rushing  into  this  field — the  remarkable  mixtures  and 


combinations  of  these  quacks  have  already  produced  great 
scandal  by  a  long  list  of  failures — they  have  set  them¬ 
selves  resolutely  to  head  off  this  quackery,  by  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  with  a  view  of  formulating  definite  information  and 
setting  some  safe  bounds  for  these  concrete  steel  mixtures. 
These  societies,  one  of  which  has  a  financial  interest  in 
common  with  the  cement  workers,  are  responding  in  a 
way  that  gives  promise  of  much  definite  information  for 
one  thing,  but  what  bids  fair  to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
public,  will  be  the  semi-official  setting  of  proper  limits 
for  these  combinations,  after  which  nobody  will  have 
excuse  for  taking  his  chances  with  the  quacks. 

The  question  of  cement  tests  has  been  taken  up  by 
committees  of  two  of  the  above  associations  with  which 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association  and  the  engineering  departments  of  fou? 
large  railway  systems  are  co-operating. 

President  Pritchett  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  1  echnology,  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  to  have  the  distinction  of  a  trip  on  the  experimental 
fast  German  railroad,  has  upon  returning  home,  given 
his  impressions  of  how  the  Germans  go  about  things  scien¬ 
tific  and  industrial.  Dr.  Pritchett’s  equipment  must  have 
enabled  him  to  get  a  much  better  insight  into  the  methods 
employed  there,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  observers,  for 
he  readily  accounts  for  modern  German  progress.  Over 
there,  experts  or  “engineers”  of  achievement  have  come 
to  be  regarded  with  the  same  respect  and  consideration 
that  is  accorded  to  men  of  distinction  in  other  professions, 
and  they  have  a  way  of  attacking  a  problem  in  a  body,  re¬ 
ceiving  good  support  from  the  government  and  from  pri¬ 
vate  interests  that  are  affected.  For  example,  some  years 
ago  it  occurred  to  a  number  of  electrical  experts  that 
trains  might  be  made  to  run  much  faster,  so  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  a  typical  German  organization,  the  “Stu- 
diengesellschaft  fur  Elektrische  Schnittbahn,”  or  “Student 
Association  for  the  Study  of  High  Speed  Electrical  Trans¬ 
portation.”  This  association  readily  obtained  the  financial 
assistance  of  two  principal  German  railroad  corporations, 
and  received  from  the  government  the  use  of  15  miles 
of  track  not  far  from  Berlin.  This  was  not  a  military 
road  or  experiment  as  has  been  so  often  reported.  The 
association  set  out  to  accomplish  130  miles  an  hour,  and 
having  succeeded  are  likely,  in  Dr.  Pritchett’s  opinion, 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  speed.  The  day  of  his  visit  to 
the  road  was  foggy,  and  the  runs  were  not  allowed  to  be 
made  at  more  than  no  miles  per  hour,  as  “high  speed  was 
considered  unsafe.” 

The  German  technical  schools  have  been  raised  to  a 
par  with  the  universities,  and  the  position  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  expert  in  German  social  life  is  such  as  to  attract 
young  men  who,  in  England,  would  think  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  them  short  of  the  army,  the  navy  or  the  church. 
Dr.  Prichett’s  account  of  the  relation  of  the  Kaiser  to 
this  great  industrial  movement,  will  be  a  surprise  to 
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most  Americans  who  have  only  had  a  chance  to  judge 
him  irom  his  political  antics,  domestic  and  international. 
He  has  usually  impressed  foreigners  as  a  belated  old  testa¬ 
ment  person,  sadly  afflicted  with  what  the  school  mistress 
called  “an  elevated  self-consciousness.”  In  reality  he  is 
greatly  interested  in  German  scientific  and  industrial  ad¬ 
vancement,  bestowing  his  favors  liberally  upon  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  make  their  mark,  and  the  prominence  given  to 
technical  education  is  largely  by  his  favor. 

j* 

Of  the  many  comments  brought  out  by  the  discussion 
in  our  December  issue  of  the  effect  upon  building  interests 
of  the  present  methods  of  inspecting  cements  by  city  au¬ 
thorities,  few  have  failed  to  note  the  absurdity  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  One  dealer,  who  is  also  a  large  contractor  of  pav¬ 
ing  and  sidewalks,  makes  merry  over  a  situation  in  which 
cities  select  the  best  cements  on  the  market  for  use  in  side 
walks  and  pavement  foundations,  leaving  rejected  goods 
for  the  structural  work  of  buildings. 

Below  we  publish  three  of  numerous  letters  received 
from  architects  showing  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
some  action.  Mr.  Koch  says  that  dealers  who  have  offered 
cements  that  failed  to  stand  tests  have  told  him  that  they 
would  sell  the  rejected  stuff  to  others  less  particular.  Mr 
Gilbert  suggests  a  government  inspection,  and  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  might  have  its  advantages  for  it  could  be  done  at  the 
mills  and  would  save  the  cost  of  shipping  rejected  goods 
away  from  the  mills.  It  would  also  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
reputation  of  manufacturers  whether  they  valued  then 
good  names  or  not,  for  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  ship 
undesirable  goods  they  couldn’t  help  but  be  of  good  repute. 

Government  inspection  at  the  mills  might  prove  to  be 
less  costly,  also,  than  city  inspection,  and  would  have  the 
further  advantage  of  benefiting  all  users,  while  inspec¬ 
tion  by  cities,  unless  practiced  by  all,  would  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  cities  with  lax  inspection  or  with  no  in¬ 
spection,  the  dumping  ground  for  rejected  and  poor  ce¬ 
ments. 

But  long  before  a  sufficient  sentiment  can  be  worked 
up  to  get  congress  to  act  in  such  a  matter,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  induce  city  councils  to  provide  for  adequate  ce¬ 
ment  inspection  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and 
dealers  in  cement  cannot  do  better  than  to  help  in  this 
way  to  put  the  business  on  a  sounder  basis.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  building  world  is  being  turned  toward  many 
new  uses  for  cements.  Not  only  are  concrete  foundations 
and  footings  displacing  stone,  but  the  manufacture  of  hol¬ 
low  concrete  blocks  for  superstructures  is  being  under¬ 
taken  here  and  there  with  a  determination  that  indicates 
a  future  for  the  business.  Cements  are  to  be  had  for 
these  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  color,  but  let  the 
public  once  lose  confidence  in  the  material  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  short-lived.  To  get  a  notion  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  a  business  that  comes  from  public  confidence,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  candy 
trade  in  this  country  since  the  time  that  a  larger  associa¬ 
tion  of  makers  of  confectionery  made  a  standing  offer  of 
a  very  desirable  sum  of  money  to  anybody  who  would 
bring  legal  proof  of  the  sale  of  any  candies  containing 


harmful  ingredients.  Of  course  this  offer,  to  be  effective, 
had  to  be  backed  by  pure  food  laws.  So  also,  local  or 
general  laws  as  to  the  character  of  cements  will  be  needed 
as  a  preliminary  to  reforming  present  conditions. 


New  York,  Jan.  4,  1904. 

The  Western  Architect, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs:  — 

I  strongly  favor  that  rigid  cement  tests  should  be  made 
by  public  authorities,  either  state  or  municipal,  and  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  believe  that  tests  should  be  made  by  U.  S.  Government 
authorities,  so  that  they  might  be  uniform  all  over  the  country. 

A  system  of  government  inspection  obtains  in  Germany, 
and  as  a  result  German  cements  have  reached  a  high  degree 
of  development  and  are  acceptable  in  any  market. 

I  believe  that  cement  tests  should  not  only  be  made  in  small 
briquettes,  but  that  they  should  from  time  to  time  be  made 
in  fairly  large  blocks  of  concrete  and  brick  masonry,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  include  tests  for  crushing 
strength  as  well  as  the  usual  tests  of  tensile  strength. 

My  experience  has  been  that  cement  is  generally  used 
wastefully,  and  economy  in  building  operations  would  ensue 
if  it  were  understood  that  the  cement  used  could  be  relied  up¬ 
on.  At  the  same  time  a  larger  market  would  be  made  for  ce¬ 
ment  by  careful  tests  thereof  which  would  be  authoritative. 

Respectfully, 

CASS  GILBERT. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  2,  1904. 

i.ie  Western  Architect, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:  — 

It  is  our  opinion  that  all  cements  should  be  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  by  Public  Officials,  whether  for  use  of  public  improvements 
or  used  by  individuals. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  cements  on 
large  works.  We  have  used  some  of  the  best  cements  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  country  and  even  then  by  a  close  and  careful  in¬ 
spection  we  were  obliged  to  reject  from  ^  to  25  per  cent  of 
same. 

The  dealers  from  whom  the  cement  was  purchased  did  not 
care  whether  it  was  rejected  or  not,  as  they  informed  us  that 
it  would  be  taken  to  some  job  where  the  people  were  not  so 
particular  as  we  are. 

This  illustrates  the  general  practice  in  this  city.  Those 
that  do  not  make  a  careful  inspection  will  get  the  rejected 
cement.  What  is  needed,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  various 
municipal  authorities  should  enact  ordinances  and  laws  that 
all  cements,  whether  for  public  or  private  use,  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  upon  strict  rules  of  test  that  ought  to  be  formu¬ 
lated  by  expert  engineers  or  architects. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  give  this  move  our  hearty  support 
and  will  make  an  effort  that  our  city  enact  the  proper  ordi 
nances  and  laws  for  such  testing. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  C.  KOCH  &  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  8th,  1904. 

The  Western  Architect. 

City. 

As  to  the  desirability  and  need  of  a  more  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test  of  cements  used  in  building  construction,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  it  is  both  needful  and 
desirable. 

This  department  is  not  equipped  with  the  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  to  make  such  tests  and  depends  largely  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  reports  of  the  City’s  Inspector  of  the  City  Engineer’s  De¬ 
partment  in  regard  to  the  results  of  tests  ot  the  different 
brands  used  by  the  city  on  municipal  work.  Although  said 
inspector  does,  upon  request,  make  tests  of  samples  of  cement 
for  this  department,  yet  you  will  readily  see  that,  with  the 
large  amount  of  cement  used  in  building  construction  and  that 
amount  constantly  increasing,  it  is  impossiuie  for  us  to  have 
all  cements  properly  tested  that  go  into  the  construction  of  the 
various  buildings  without  having  some  competent  man  whose 
time  can  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  If  your  valuable  maga¬ 
zine  would  use  its  influence  by  properly  presenting  this  matter 
to  your  readers,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  result  in 
the  adoption,  by  the  proper  authorities,  of  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  to  provide  for  the  thorough  testing  of  all  cements  used 
in  building  construction,  and  I  would  gladly  do  all  in  my  power 
to  tong  about  such  an  arrangement. 

Yours  truly, 

JAS.  G.  HOUGH  1  uN, 
Inspector  of  Buildings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  Three  Parts — Part  First 

Whatever  ones  views  of  the  photograph  as  a  means 
of  illustrating,  it  has,  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  earned  a  place  that  will  not  admit  of  its  being 
ignored. 

Sympathy  for  the  engravers  and  draughtsmen 
whose  callings  it  has  ruined  is  all  well  enough,  but  one 
cannot  afford  to  let  it  obscure  the  fact  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  shoulders  itself  in  at  some  stage  of  nearly  all 
modern  illustration  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Skill  in  photography  involves  taking  advantages  of 
several  circumstances  more  or  less  beyond  the  control 
of  the  operator,  beside  which  there  are  chances  for  the 
display  of  good  taste  and  considerable  ingenuity  at 
many  stages  of  the  work.  In  some  of  the  operations 
results  may  be  controlled  and  modified  in  ways  that  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  ways  of  the  etcher.  The  allurements 
of  some  of  these  manipulations  have  their  share  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  amateur. 


♦guy’s  TOWER,  WARWICK  CASTLE. 

Photographing  architecture  has  its  own  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  one  may  become  skilful  at  it  without  acquiring 
any  great  skill  in  other  lines.  So  much  is  done  nowa¬ 
days  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  novice  that  the  time 
necessary  to  gain  some  proficiency  in  such  a  branch  of 
the  art  is  usually  well  repaid  by  the  by-products  even  ; 
such  as  the  insight  one  gets  into  modern  ways  of  illus¬ 
trating,  the  studies  one  gets  in  lighting,  etc. 

Photography  proves  not  only  a  most  interesting 
pastime  to  many,  but  its  services  in  making  cheap  and 
faithful  records  are  such  that  the  camera  has  become 
part  of  the  office  equipment  of  many  architects.  This 
is  sometimes  the  case  where  others  are  employed  to 
“do  the  rest.” 

Notes  on  photography,  to  be  of  value  to  the  novice, 
must  unluckily  be  so  elementary  in  their  nature  as  to 
be  wearisome  to  people  of  some  experience,  yet  the 
kindergarten  may  not  be  ignored. 

When  one  essays  to  photograph  buildings,  perhaps 
the  first  question  that  he  will  have  to  answer  is, 
“What  sized  picture  will  satisfy  me?”  This  question 
always  involves  the  other  question  of  expense,  and 
when  one  is  to  travel,  that  of  portability.  A  question 
of  simplicity  of  the  camera  is  also  involved  in  this  ques¬ 


tion  of  size,  for  the  reason  that  lenses  making  pictures 
of  q  inches  diameter  or  less  may  be  operated  without  fo¬ 
cusing  for  ordinary  purposes,  thus  lessening  by  one  item 
the  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  exposures. 


♦group  of  houses  ox  duke  of  Westminster's  estate  near 

CHESTER. 

The  little  pictures  shown  with  this  are  from  views 
secured  by  a  lady  on  a  trip  through  England.  A  film 
camera  of  the  fixed  focus  kind  was  used,  the  lady  was 
quite  without  previous  experience  and  although  her  in¬ 
stinct  for  the  pictorial  will  hardy  be  questioned,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  she  would  have  brought  back  so  many 
good  exposures  had  she  used  a  more  complicated 
camera. 

However,  were  an  architect  to  make  the  same  trip 
with  a  camera  he  would  wish  to  bring  home  larger 
views  with  him  and  might  wish  those  views  to  give 
not  only  a  good  impression  of  the  objects  but  to  show 
all  the  detail  possible  within  the  scale  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  suppose  his  ambitions  and  his  convenience  to 
compromise  on  the  5x7  inch  camera.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  focused  for  exposures,  and  although  the 
"finder"  and  the  “snap-shot”  will  answer  his  purpose 
now  and  then,  his  really  fine  work  will  require  the  use 
of  the  tripod  and  the  ground  glass,  “stopping  down" 
(using  smaller  diaphragm)  and  prolonging  his  time 
accordingly.  This  will  give  fine  definition  over  the  en¬ 
tire  negative  and  more  “depth  of  focus,”  (better  defini¬ 
tion  to  near  and  distant  objects,)  both  qualities  arising 
from  using  only  the  rays  passing  through  the  middle 
of  the  lens. 


♦THATCHED  COTTAGE — SAID  TO  BE  OLDEST  IN  ENGLAND — BETWEEN 
WARWICK  AND  KENILWORTH. 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN  MILLER  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 
Wm.  Charming  Whitney,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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PARLOR  IN  RESIDENCE  OF  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

F.  D.  Orff,  Architect,  Minneapolis.  Compo  Ceilings  Capitals,  etc. . 

by  the  Decorators’  bupply  Co. 


Compo  Capitals  and  Ornaments 
by  the  Decorators'  Supply  Co* 

DETAIL  OF  FRONT  PORCH  TO  RESIDENCE  OF  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

F.  D.  Orff,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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RESI  DENCE  OF  H  ARO  LD  JOH  NSON,  MINNEAPOLIS  MINN.  Basement  and  first  story  built  of 

F.  D.  Orff.  Architect,  Minneapolis.  Hollow  Concrete  Blocks. 
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This  camera  should  be  a  “reversible  back”  and  may  be 
a  glass  plate  camera  with  an  attachment  for  the  use  of  the 
film  cartridges.  The  weight  of  plates  and  holders  will 
prohibit  their  use  for  long  trips,  but  plates  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient  for  use  about  home,  while  if  con¬ 
siderable  printing  is  to  be  done  from  the  negatives  the 
curling  of  the  films  often  becomes  very  annoying.  Plates 
are  not  only  cheaper  and  more  convenient  when  they  can 
be  used,  but  the  percentage  of  loss  through  bad  emulsions 
is  much  smaller. 

Film  makers  claim  their  goods  to  be  free  from  “hala¬ 
tion” — a  blurring  of  parts  of  pictures  from  too  much  local 
lighting  during  the  exposure,  and  supposed  to  be  due  to 
reflection  from  the  back  side  of  the  dryplate,  but  this  claim 
is  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Special  “non-hala¬ 
tion”  plates  are  made  to  overcome  this,  but  they  cost  as 
much  as  films.  They  are  often  a  necessity  for  interior 
views,  and  are  superior  for  some  other  purposes  where  too 
brilliant  lights  are  encountered. 


*VIRGIX'S  PORCH — EXTRANCE  TO  ST.  MARY’S  CH.,  HIGH  ST.,  OXFORD. 

Avoid  too  complex  and  expensive  cameras.  After  fill¬ 
ing  the  few  simple  requirements  of  a  good  camera,  the 
maker  likes  to  add  a  varied  line  of  vanities  and  to  charge 
roundly  for  them.  All  such  lessen  one’s  percentage  of 
good  pictures.  The  publishers  of  this  journal  have  much 
of  its  photographing  done  under  the  direction  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  editorial  staff,  who  selected  for  this  work  a 
camera  made  by  the  Century  Camera  Co.  having  a  bellows 
extension  of  about  twice  the  diagonal  of  the  negative, 
folding  up  like  the  hand  camera  models.  The  “swing,” 
about  which  so  much  fuss  is  made  in  most  cameras,  is  here 
accomplished  by  simple  adjustable  braces  which  admit  of 
fixing  the  bed  of  the  camera  at  any  desired  angle  from  the 
plate.  There  is  a  large  school  who  contend  that  the  plate 
must  “swing”  on  its  axis,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  con¬ 


tention,  and  this  simple  strong  device  for  setting  the  axis 
of  the  lens  a  little  off  the  perpendicular  to  the  plate  can  be 
operated  just  as  quickly  and  successfully  as  with  all  the 
toggling  put  into  other  cameras  for  the  purpose. 


to  be  of  great  help  in  photographing  buildings.  The 
63^x8^  ground  glass  of  the  camera  referred  to  is  marked 
as  above,  the  smaller  square  showing  the  limit  of  lantern 
slide  pictures. 

Lenses  furnished  with  4x5  or  larger  cameras  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  the  double  symmetrical  rectilinear  type,  not  “wide 
angle”  enough  for  all  around  architectural  work.  They 
are  of  many  grades,  few  of  them  covering  the  plate  sharp¬ 
ly  except  with  small  diaphragms,  and  some  not  even  then. 
This  difficulty  increases  with  the  size  of  the  lens.  Some  of 
these  lenses  are  made  “convertible,”  the  singles  being 
made  of  different  focal  lengths,  so  that  from  a  given  point 
one  may  get  pictures  of  three  different  sizes, — the  double 
lens  would  make  the  smallest  picture  and  have  great 
speed,  while  either  of  the  single  lenses  composing  it  may 
be  used  in  the  back  end  of  the  barrel  to  make  larger  pict¬ 
ures  at  less  speed  and  with  some  loss  of  rectilinear  quali¬ 
ties.  Thus  a  convertible  lens  may  have  the  focal  length 
of  9  inches  when  used  as  a  double  while  the  singles  may 
focus  at  16  inches  and  20  inches  respectively,  and  pictures 
of  three  sizes  could  be  taken  from  one  standpoint,  objects 
in  which  would  appear  with  relative  measurements  of  9, 
16  and  20. 

Some  photographers  supplement  the  ordinary  lens 
with  another  of  wider  angle. 

Where  not  necessary  to  use  a  lens  of  less  focal  length 
than  the  diagonal  of  the  picture  to  be  made,  more  pleas¬ 
ing  results  are  obtained ;  but  for  much  building  work 
wider  angles  are  needed.  With  5x7  plates,  on  interior 
work,  a  lens  focusing  at  5^2  inches  on  distant  objects  may 
be  used  without  greatly  distorting  the  extremes  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Much  wider  angled  lenses  than  this  are  made,  but 
the  effect  of  their  work  is  displeasing. 

The  great  work  of  some  German  experimenters  result¬ 
ing  in  the  new  optical  glasses  which  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Jena  glasses  has  revolutionized  lens-making 
for  photographic  as  well  as  other  purposes.  Mr.  Caryl 
Coleman,  told  the  writer  that  a  collection  of  glasses  from 
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ancient  ruins,  which  he  and  his  brother  had  been  making 
covdd  match  nearly  every  modern  kind  except  these  new 
German  optical  glasses. 


♦cloc  k  TOWER  AND  ENTRANCE  TO  COURTYARD  OF  WARWICK  CASTLE. 

Many  photographic  lenses  have  been  made  from  these, 
widely  varying  in  merit,  which  have  come  to  be  known 
generally  as  “anastigmatic"  but  makers  are  now  applying 
trade  names  of  their  own  to  their  special  makes.  Skilled 
makers  now  produce  lenses  from  these  that  cover  large 
plates  sharply  at  full  stop.  They  are  moderately  wide 
angled  and  some  are  made  convertible,  sometimes  three 
or  more  lenses  being  used  singly  or  in  combination. 

The  lens  selected  for  the  use  of  this  journal,  after  the 
mosv  careful  tests  is  made  by  Carl  Zeiss,  and  has  three 
singles,  which  may  be  so  used  as  to  give  6  focal  lengths, 
with  images  respectively  about  as  14,  15,  17,  22,  27  and 
32.  The  beautiful  definition  and  illumination  of  this  lens 
at  large  openings  not  only  renders  focusing  much  easier 
and  more  certain  but  saves  time  in  exposing  on  slow  in¬ 
teriors  and  in  copying.  It  will  make  moderately  wide 
angled  pictures,  and  in  its  convertible  features  it  appears 
to  have  no  rival. 

The  speed  of  lenses  as  rated  by  makers  is  not  always 
a  true  indication  of  their  practical  rapidity  for  photo¬ 
graphing  architecture.  If  a  lens  is  rated  at  F  :8,  the  larg¬ 
est  practical  light  opening  is  supposed  to  be  1-8  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  diaphragm  to  dry-plate.  But  suppose  that  of  2 
lenses  claiming  to  work  at  F  :8  on  a  plate  of  a  given  size, 
one  will  do  good  work  at  F  :8  while  the  other  requires  to 
be  stopped  down  to  F:ii.4,  to  do  equally  good  work,  the 
latter  will  be  really  but  JZ  as  rapid  as  the  former  for  the 
purpose  intended,  although  it  might  be  opened  to  F  :8  and 
make  as  good  a  snap-shot  on  a  smaller  plate.  The  above 
expresses  the  difference  between  the  better  lenses  of  the 
new  Jena  glasses  and  the  better  rectilinear  lenses. 

Each  single  lens,  whether  made  to  use  in  a  doublet  or 
not,  is  composed  of  2  or  more  glasses.  I11  some  lenses 
these  are  separated  in  the  mounting.  Such  constructions 
multiply  reflecting  surfaces,  and  doubtless  reduce  speed. 
When  these  component  lenses  are  mounted  close  together 
they  are  often  cemented  with  balsam  and  discoloration  of 


the  balsam  sometimes  occurs,  reducing  the  speed  of  the 
lens.  Cleaning  and  remounting  will  restore. 

Minute  bubbles  are  sometimes  found  in  the  very  finest 
of  the  Jena  glasses  and  sometimes  a  lens  may  get  small 
scratches  on  the  surfaces  from  careless  handling.  These 
do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  definition  of  the  lens, 
but  reduce  speed  in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied. 

The  practical  speed  of  lenses  may  be  easily  tested,  if 
worth  while.  In  a  large  room  without  too  much  light 
place  some  sharply  defined  object  like  large  letters  on  a 
white  ground.  Place  the  camera  so  that  this  will  appear 
near  the  corner  of  the  plate  and  with  a  known  good  lens 
expose,  withdrawing  the  slide  but  half  way.  Change  the 
drypiate  end  for  end  in  the  darkroom,  substitute  the  other 
lens,  focus  and  expose  on  the  unexposed  half  of  the 
plate.  Care  must  be  taken  to  focus  sharply,  to  have  the 
light  openings  relatively  of  the  same  size  and  to  expose 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  light  should  be  such  that  at 
least  10  seconds  may  be  used  in  exposing.  The  plate  ma> 
then  be  developed  and  both  speed  and  definition  judged 
by  the  results. 

The  many  kinds  of  shutters  placed  in  the  lens  and 
usually  having  a  scale  indicating  the  speeds  of  exposures, 
may  work  at  the  speeds  indicated,  but  they  so  often  do 
not  that  they  should  always  be  tried  at  slow  speeds  before 
the  slide  is  drawn  for  exposing  the  plate.  If  one  of  these 
shutters  is  working  about  right  on  say  1  sec.  and  sec. — 
the  operator  can  judge  fairly  well  of  this — the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  it  will  not  be  very  far  out  of  the  way  on  the 
shorter  exposures  indicated,  but  this  is  somewhat  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  faith. 


♦“WARWICK  VASE” - IN  FERNERY  AT  WARWICK  CASTLE. 

The  photographer  of  architectural  subjects  cannot,  of 
course,  control  his  light  except  for  interiors,  and  for  out¬ 
side  work  he  must  take  such  lights  as  he  can  get  or  wait 
for  better.  The  subjects  are  so  distant  also,  that  the  tricks 
of  focusing  practised  in  some  branches  of  the  art  have 
little  value  to  him.  The  value  of  local  development  has 
been  alluded  to  above. 
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ENTRANCES  AND  GATEWAYS. 

BY  FRANK  H.  N UTTER;  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT. 

In  the  fresh  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  early 
years  of  village  and  city  improvement  associations, 
walls,  fences  and  all  that  might  serve  to  mark  a  bound¬ 
ary  line  were  entirely  tabooed.  As  a  protest  against  un¬ 
tidy  and  dilapidated  fences  which  offended  all  rules  of 
neatness,  or  against  high  walls  and  impenetrable  hedges 
which  selfishly  shut  out  the  public  from  scenes  which  it 
might  and  should  enjoy,  this  action  was  a  commendable 
one. 

A  good  thing  may,  however,  be  overdone  and  now 
many  home-builders  are  turning  their  thoughts  toward 
securing  that  privacy  which  is  necessary  to  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  properties,  and  while  the  front  lawnr» 
of  the  home  grounds  may  still  lie  open  to  the  passer-by, 
the  garden  side  of  the  house,  with  its  screened  porches 
and  sheltered  lawns  becomes  the  center  of  family  life. 

Another  loss  resulting  from  the  banishment  of  all 


walls  and  fences  is  that  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
fitting  and  appropriate  entrance  to  an  otherwise  attrac¬ 
tive  and  complete  home  and  grounds,  and  often  the 
architect  has  sighed  for  permission  to  design  a  har¬ 
monious  introduction  to  the  building  which  stands  be¬ 
yond  the  gateway. 

Where  conditions  preclude  the  owners  of  small 


In  designing  a  residence  park  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
southern  seaboard  city  the  want  was  felt  of  something 
to  emphasize  the  approaches  to  the  property.  The  tract 
of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  is  mostly 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  is  nearly  bi¬ 
sected  by  a  curving  boulevard,  one  hundred  feet  in 
width,  with  electric  car  lines  in  the  center.  These  car 
lines  approach  from  the  city  over  an  old  bridge  which 
must  soon  be  replaced,  and  on  leaving  the  park  they  di¬ 
vide  on  their  way  to  the  beach  resorts  beyond.  For 
these  two  points  the  entrances  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  drawings  have  been  designed :  at  the  bridge 
entrance  to  lie  in  harmony  with  the  new  structure,  while 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  boulevard  the  entrance  will  be 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  wall  and  hedge  reaching 
from  water  to  water  along  a  turnpike  which  forms  the 
only  dry  land  boundary  of  the  property. 

It  may  be  said  that  through  an  oversight  of  the  ar¬ 
tist  who  drew  the  perspectives  the  posts  at  bridge  abut¬ 
ments  are  carrying  vases  rather  than  the  lanterns  it  is 

proposed  to  place  upon  them. 

At  the  left  of  the  bridge 
is  a  small  park,  and  a  terraced 
concourse,  with  seats  which 
will  overlook  the  tidal  basin 
adjacent  to  the  property. 

This  plan  of  a  formal  en¬ 
trance  to  a  parkway  or  street 
could  easily  be  adapted  to  a 
block  or  more  of  a  street 
in  the  strictly  residence 
portion  of  a  city,  if  the 

owners  of  the  various  properties  would  combine  and 
work  in  harmony.  By  narrowing  the  roadway  room 
could  be  secured  for  ornamental  planting  between  the 
sidewalks  and  curb  line;  properly  designed  posts,  with 
lanterns,  and  vases  would  mark  the  entrance  at  either 
end  of  the  block;  all  fences  and  indication  of  division 
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Beach  Entrance,  Lafayette  Residence  Park,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Bridge  Entrance,  Lafayette 

properties  and  single  lots  from  doing  much,  if  anything, 
in  this  direction,  a  community  of  interests  may  enable 
them  to  concentrate  their  efforts  and  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  well  worth  while. 


Residence  Park,  Norfolk,  Va. 

lines  should  be  kept  back  of  the  houses,  and  uniformity 
in  grading  the  front  lawns,  and  in  the  planting  and  car¬ 
ing  for  the  same  would  give  to  the  whole  the  effect  of  a 
private  park. 
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NEW  ART  HARDWARE. 


BY  F.  L.  LIVELY. 


The  scholarly  architect  who  plans  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rooms,  and  gives  a  truly  modern  spirit  in 
the  style  of  the  exterior  and  who  makes  the  interior  or¬ 
naments  on  the  useful  construction,  will  design  the 
mantels,  consols,  sideboard,  stairs,  doors  and  window 
trim,  including  the  hardware  and  drawer-pulls  all  to 
harmonize  with  variety  and  true  relation,  i  his  har¬ 
mony  and  relationship,  by  using  the  costly  patterns 
made  for  the  capital  decoration  in  the  hardware  of  all 
the  interior  work,  produce  unity,  and  unity  is  the  high 
artistic  quality  of  an  architectural  masterpiece.  When 
the  separate  parts  of  the  ornaments  are  highly  pleasing 
because  of  their  correct  lines  of  beauty,  their  unity  com¬ 
bines  the  many  various  parts  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  Ugly  parts  are  repulsive,  and  can  never  pro¬ 
duce  pleasure.  The  ignorant  egotist  can  perpetrate  an 
abomination  in  design  and  be  pleased  with  it,  for  it  is 
the  best  he  knows ;  he  is  not  aware  of  its  badness. 


In  the  last  ten  years  the  American  manufacturers 
executed,  and  have  gone  to  great  expense  to  patriotical¬ 
ly  illustrate  in  the  highest  style  of  printing,  new  designs 
that  are  a  credit  to  the  century. 

The  new  catalogues  are  eagerly  grasped  by  all  the 
bright  students,  and  are  the  purest  and  safest  art  in¬ 
structors.  Many  of  them  are  almost  inspiring;  for  they 
show  the  grand  forward  movement  of  the  Americans. 
Why  should  we  design  or  plagiarize  in  the  style  of 
Nero  and  Herod?  Is  the  spirit  of  Herod  to  be  used  in 
the  twentieth  century  design?  Does  it  do  justice  to  the 
scholarship,  energy,  and  Christianity  of  the  twentieth 
century?  Shall  our  wives  and  children  be  holocausted 
in  more  of  the  geist  of  Herod  designs?  Who  shall 
dare  to  use  such  a  Philistine  style  and  palm  it  off  as 
frozen  music  crystallization,  representative  of  the  times 
and  glorious  progress  of  our  beneficent  government? 
Shame  on  the  plagiarist  faker.  The  times  are  worthy 
of  the  very  best  art.  Let  us  rouse  up  to  our  whole  duty. 
Indolence  and  carelessness  must  be  thrown  overboard, 
and  skill,  study,  and  an  honest  sense  of  brave  duty  take 
us  up  and  inspire  courage,  zeal,  and  diligence. 

The  Parthenon  is  the  greatest  gem  of  all  architec¬ 
ture  because  of  the  pure  patriotism,  optical  corrections, 
and  the  vast  amout  of  full-sized  details  that  were  made. 
It  cost  the  architects  twenty-five  per  cent  to  complete 
this  masterpiece;  it  could  not  be  done  for  less. 


There  is  a  big  white  marble  club-house  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  where  an  ornate  frieze  is 
carved  all  around  the  building,  near  the  eyes’  vision, 
and  the  full-sized  design  could  be  made  on  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper,  and  even  the  design  is  not  new.  It  is  2500 
years  old,  hence  it  could  not  have  cost  the  architect 
more  than  $5.00,  while  the  owners  must  have  paid  the 
scuiptor  not  less  than  $500.  This  makes  the  architect’s 
commission  on  the  face  of  the  building  evident  to  a 
hundred  thousand  experts,  as  one  per  cent. 

New  art  costs  ten  times  as  much  as  fake  patterns, 
A  new  composition  in  music  is  costly  of  time,  talent, 
and  cash,  while  old  rag-time  music  can  be  bought  for 
five  cents  per  copy.  Yet,  the  art  of  the  Parthenon  ha9 
brought  back  to  Athens  the  biggest  interest  return  of 
any  honest  investment  patriotism  ever  made. 

The  art  capital  invested  in  Paris  brings  to  that  city 
more  cash  each  decade  than  it  all  cost.  Hence  again  we 
urge  “New  Art”  “Zeit  Geist”  Art, — pure,  patriotic, 
scholarly,  and  liberal,  whether  it  be  in  hardware,  deco¬ 
ration,  painting,  sculpturing,  or  construction. 


GREAT  MEN. 

Generation  after  generation  passes  away. 

Magazine  architecture  has  become  more  and  more 
prevalent,  until  now  the  cot  of  the  humblest  peasant  re¬ 
produces  the  inside  of  at  least  one  hundred  homes,  with 
open  plumbing.  But  suddenly  the  people  bethink 
themselves. 

“Where  are  great  men  to  be  born?”  they  exclaim, 
apprehensively. 

Some  suggest  that  lowly  habitations  be  provided, 
after  ancient  models;  others  maintain  that  great  men 
are  only  a  luxury,  after  all ;  but  the  majority,  as  is 
usual,  know  not  what  to  do  or  think. — From  Life. 

HUMOR  OF  A  STRIKE. 

Two  strikers  were  picketing  the  entrance  of  an  alley 
during  the  strike  at  the  factory  of  the  Kellogg  Switch¬ 
board  and  Supply  Company  in  Chicago  last  May.  A 
non-union  man  came  out  of  the  factory  and  started 
across  the  street.  One  of  the  strikers  picked  up  a 
brick.  As  he  looked  at  it  an  expression  of  disgust 
came  over  his  face  and  he  threw  it  down. 

“Why  didn’t  you  throw  it  at  that  scab?”  asked  the 
other  striker. 

“Because  it  is  a  non-union-brick.” — World’s  Work. 
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STATUE  REPRESENTING  INDIAN 
TERRITORY 
For  St.  Louis  Wor'd’s  Fair. 


NEBRASKA. 


The  statue  representing  Nebraska  to  be  placed  in 
the  Terrace  of  States  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  It 
is  very  simple  in  composition  and  was  modeled  by  F. 
H.  Packer. 


LABOR  AND  CARE. 


Tympanums  for  Machinery  Building,  for  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

This  piece  of  sculpture,  36  feet  long,  represents,  a  man  of  athletic  form  holding  a  hammer  and  seated 
at  rest,  symbolizing  the  Labor,  and  a  woman  holding  a  compass  and  at  rest,  symbolizing  the  Care.  In  the 
center  is  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  Missouri  on  a  shield  and  surrounded  by  branches  of  oak  leaves.  This  work  is 
done  by  Fernando  Miranda,  sculptor. 
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OAK  WARDROBE  IN  RESIDENCE  OF  LOUIS  W.  HILL, 
Vice-President,  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Reproduced  in  German  Barrack  Style 

By  Wm.  Yungbauer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


INSPECTED  THEATERS  ABROAD. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  the  following  from  its 
London  correspondent  in  an  interview  with  W.  C.  Zim¬ 
merman,  the  well-known  Chicago  architect,  who  has  been 
making  a  tour  through  Europe  inspecting  the  theaters  of 
Vienna,  Paris  and  London  : 

“My  work  in  London,”  he  said,  “was  interfered  with 
by  the  appalling  news  from  Chicago.  I  had  seen  only  a 
few  theaters  here  when  I  heard  of  the  Iroquois  fire.  After 
that  I  had  no  heart  to  make  further  investigation.  My 
observation  leads  me  to  think  the  Vienna  theaters  the 
safest  in  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  quite  detached  from 
other  buildings.  They  are  splendidly  furnished  with 
exits  and  fire-fighting  appliances.  The  theaters  of  Paris, 
except  the  best  ones,  are  extremely  dangerous.  From 
what  I  saw  in  London  I  judge  that  fire  in  many  theaters 
here  would  result  in  great  loss  of  life.  The  passages  are 
often  so  narrow  that  two  people  can  scarcely  pass.  The 
managers  naturally  put  a  rosy  face  on  the  matter.  They 
pretend  that  the  Chicago  fire  has  not  reduced  their  book¬ 
ings,  but  intelligent  observers  know  better.  Immense  im¬ 
provements  are  certain  to  be  effected  in  London  theaters 
in  the  immediate  future.  Every  theater  should  be  isolated 
from  other  structures.  It  should  have  exits  all  around 
and  these  should  be  used  regularly.  There  should  be  no 
emergency  exits  whatever.  The  fireproof  curtain  should 
be  used  constantly  in  place  of  the  ordinary  drop  curtain. 
All  passages  should  be  straight  and  wide  and  all  scenery 
non-combustible.  Lastly,  professional  fire-fighters  should 
be  properly  posted  throughout  the  performance.  Europe 
recognizes  that  amateur  firemen  are  useless  in  a  crisis. 


ACCEPTED  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  JEWISH  TEMPLE.  IK.  K.  Bene  Isreal.)  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Tietig  &  Lee,  Architects,  Cincinnati. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  n,  1904. 

Dear  Editor : — 

In  reply  to  your  request  to  say  something  on  the  Iro¬ 
quois  calamity,  I  will  say  that  there  must  be  a  radical 
change  in  laws  governing  theater  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  public  can  be  assured  of  safety. 

The  typical  theater  must  be  planned,  constructed  and 
operated  perfectly.  All  three  things  must  be  done.  From 
the  imperfect  information  obtainable  it  would  appear  that 
none  of  these  things  were  done  in  this  unfortunate  case. 
But  safety  requires  that  architect,  builder  and  theater 
manager  work  in  unison.  The  architect  might  make  his 
plans  and  specifications  ever  so  good ;  if  the  builder  avoid¬ 
ed  his  duty  disaster  might  follow.  If  the  architect  and 
builder  did  their  part  and  the  manager  neglected  his,  still 
all  might  be  lost. 

Here  then  is  a  chance  for  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  those 
concerned  to  make  mistakes,  neglect  precautions  or  will¬ 
fully  disobey  law,  and  cause  such  a  disaster  as  the  Iro¬ 
quois  fire. 

Ignorantly  or  not,  willfully  or  not,  some  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  theater  planning  and  running  are  likely  to  omit 
some  part  of  their  duties  and  make  trouble. 

To  obtain  concert  and  certainty  of  action  where  sev¬ 
eral  people  are  employed  calls  for  an  authority  higher 
than  any  of  them,  whose  function  is  to  see  that  every 
thing  is  done  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  nothing  im¬ 
portant  is  omitted.  At  first  sight  we  might  look  for  such 
an  official  in  the  Inspector  of  Buildings.  Were  it  not  for 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  work  that  this  would  entail,  and 
the  large  force  of  assistants  it  would  require,  the  build¬ 
ing  inspector  might  discharge  the  duty ;  but  no  city  of 
which  I  have  knowledge  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
pay  for  such  labor. 

In  order  to  warrant  against  these  awful  calamities  by 
fire  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  careful  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  building  from  the  inception  of  the  plans  to 
finish  of  the  structure ;  and  the  same  careful  supervision  is 
necessary  during  the  term  of  its  operation  as  a  theater. 

We  know  that  the  best  planned  theater  would  be  faulty 
if  ill  constructed ;  the  best  built  building,  if  poorly 
planned ;  and  the  best  planned  and  constructed  building,  if 
poorly  operated. 

To  evolve  a  perfect  theater,  it  is  a  part  of  our  business 
to  find  out  what  constitutes  the  best  kind  of  planning, 
constructing  and  operation.  This  is  a  hard  task.  Few 
realize  its  magnitude.  The  Iroquois  horror,  though  so 
terrible  an  agent,  nevertheless  will  be  an  agent  in  solving 
this  problem.  The  architectural  world,  the  building  world 
and  the  whole  world  will  study  details,  draw  conclusions, 
and  devise  means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  thing 
anywhere. 

Until  now  custom  too  largely  has  dictated  what  a  thea¬ 
ter  should  be.  It  is  well  to  follow  custom  in  some  things. 
It  preserves  continuity  and  gives  a  steadiness  to  under¬ 
takings  ;  but  in  the  field  of  mechanical  invention  and  the 
scientific  field  generally,  custom  should  have  no  place. 


What  it  suggests  should  have  the  very  best  reasons  for 
being  approved.  Unfortunately  custom  has  too  great  an 
influence  in  all  we  do,  never  so  original  as  we  think  our¬ 
selves  to  be,  and  when  even  our  best  professional  men  at¬ 
tack  a  problem  they  accept  much  information  as  correct 
simply  because  custom  lends  weight  to  it. 

The  architectual  professional  is  beginning  to  weigh 
things  professional ;  is  laying  aside  custom  and  is  now 
adopting  things  on  merit.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
line  of  construction.  There  has  been  good  work  done  in 
the  planning  of  theaters  and  there  are  many  good  ones 
throughout  the  country. 

With  what  does  the  theater  designer  have  to  contend  ? 
Aside  from  scores  of  needful  things  now  being  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  public  press  something  very  much  like  a 
dilemma  confronts  him  to  start  with.  In  the  perfect  thea¬ 
ter  the  audience  will  be  protected  from  fire  and  be  given 
certain  and  equable  heat  and  ventilation. 

The  dilemma  is  this :  efficient  protection  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  from  fire  means  interference  with  the  ventilation. 
Proper  ventilation  is  hard  to  be  secured  without  liability 
to  fire. 

If  the  auditorium  is  to  be  protected  from  the  entrance 
of  deadly  gases  and  flames  it  is  needful  among  other 
things  that  the  ceiling  be  made  gas  tight  and  fireproof ; 
but  if  the  ceiling  is  made  tight,  the  foul  air  cannot  escape. 
The  upper  balcony  or  gallery  would  be  an  unbearable  hole 
- — an  unsalable  proposition.  It  may  be  advanced  that  a 
ventilator  could  be  placed  in  the  ceiling  to  be  closed  in 
time  of  fire ;  but  this  is  an  uncertain  devise  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  ou-r  perfect  theater.  Also  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  ventilator  may  be  placed  in  the  auditorium 
ceiling  with  a  larger  and  higher  one  over  the  stage.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  too  is  uncertain.  The  perfect  auditorium  must 
be  a  box ;  fireproof,  with  no  openings  in  the  ceiling  and 
with  the  upper  exit  hallways  slanting  downward  for  a 
considerable  distance,  fireproof  throughout  and  non-heat¬ 
conducting,  in  order  to  insure  that  no  draft  of  air  or  other 
gases,  or  flames  can  pass  to  the  top  of  the  auditorium. 

The  chief  opening-  would  be  at  the  stage.  If  there  is 
sufficient  height  above  the  stage  to  create  the  proper  draft 
the  audience  will  be  safe. 

Safe  it  would  be,  but  not  comfortable.  The  galleries 
would  smother  in  foul  air  from  the  people  below,  and  just 
there  is  the  trouble.  How  shall  we  ventilate  such  a  box  ? 
The  schoolhouse  down  draft  principle  of  ventilation  will 
not  work,  for  the  foul  air  of  the  gallery  would  contaminate 
the  main  floor,  and  cause  drafts  over  the  balcony  rails. 

On  the  other  hand  the  architect  meets  trouble  when  he 
tries  to  adopt  the  updraft  principle  of  ventilation  by  bring¬ 
ing  fresh  air  to  the  occupant  of  each  seat  from  the  floor 
below.  The  main  floor  occupants  do  not  want  it !  They 
call  it  draft;  complain  of  catching  cold  so  effectively  that 
managers  using  such  a  system  of  ventilation  often  discard 
it  and  get  on  without  any. 

In  this  case  the  architect  would  have  to  put  a  ventilator 
in  the  auditorium  ceiling,  provided,  we  will  hope,  with 
emergency  doors.  He  introduces  fresh  air  at  sundry  floor 
registers  from  whence  finally  it  reaches  the  balconies  and 
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the  ceiling  ventilators.  This  allows  the  people  to  freeze  or 
swelter  according  to  location  and  temperature. 

There  are  ways  of  overcoming  this  vexing  problem, 
but  the  people  must  be  educated  to  see  the  need  of  it  be¬ 
fore  they  will  pay  the  bills  and  put  up  with  some  personal 
inconvenience  for  the  general  good.  After  the  architect 
has  done  his  share  the  people  must  realize  that  much  of 
safety  and  of  comfort  in  a  theater  depends  upon  them. 
They  must  be  educated  to  understand  what  the  theater 
question  demands  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution  and  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  requirements. 

A  theater  audience  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  high 
payers,  the  medium  and  the  low.  1  he  first  class  should 
not  disregard  the  interest  of  the  other  two.  They  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  blessings  of  fresh  air  and  com¬ 
parative  safety  from  fire  on  the  main  floor,  while  their 
balcony  neighbors  are  breathing  foul  air  and  running  the 
risk  of  cremation  by  having  a  ventilator  in  the  auditorium 
ceiling. 

"i  believe  the  theater  can  be  planned,  heated,  and  op¬ 
erated  so  as  to  insure  safety  and  health  to  all  its  occupants. 
Instead  of  a  few  high  priced  seats,  a  large  number  of  me¬ 
dium,  and  many  worthless  ones,  all  seats  in  the  house  can 
be  made  desirable. 

Some  parts  of  the  question  have  been  carefully  studied. 
No  architect  of  theaters  would  think  of  making  a  seat  that 
was  not  in  full  view  of  the  stage.  They  should  plan  for 
the  other  requirements  as  well :  a  full  and  free  exit  in  time 
of  panic,  a  full  protection  in  time  of  fire,  a  full  supply  of 
fresh  air  and  a  comfortable  degree  of  heat. 

After  the  study  incident  to  the  investigation  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  fire  has  been  crystallized  into  results,  upon  which 
we  can  base  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  theater,  let  us 
put  our  knowledge  into  simple  shape  and  make  laws  to 
govern  the  whole  question  for  the  whole  country.  Lei 
this  information  and  these  laws  be  accessible  and  applic¬ 
able  everywhere. 

Of  prime  importance  would  be  the  appointment  of  of¬ 
ficials  or  a  commission  having  arbitrary  powers,  to  see 
that  the  laws  were  enforced ;  first  as  to  the  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  ;  secondly  as  to  the  construction,  and  lastly  as  tc 
the  operation  of  each  theater  and  public  hall. 

it  takes  arbitrary  power  to  enforce  such  requirements 
yet  they  must  be  enforced.  It  would  appear  from  press 
reports  of  the  Iroquois  accident  that  what  was  everybody’s 
business  was  nobody’s  business.  Hardly  any  one  man 
had  authority  to  demand  all  the  things  that  were  lacking 
at  the  crucial  moment.  The  building  inspector  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  done  it  to  all  the  theaters  in  Chicago  without  an 
army  of  assistants.  He  might  have  criticised  the  plans 
and  the  construction,  but  as  to  supervising  the 
operation  of  the  theaters  so  as  to  insure  safety,  it  would 
have  been  beyond  his  power  to  accomplish. 

In  this  case  every  man  seems  to  have  had  his  reasons 
for  doing  something  wrong  or  neglecting  to  do  something- 
right,  and  every  one  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the 
“fireproof”  reputation  of  the  building.  To  quote  from 
evidence,  it  is  reported  that  the  engineer  of  the  theater 
testified  that  “the  possibility  of  a  fire  or  panic  was  so  un¬ 


thought-of-a-tbing,  that  the  management  had  never  even 
considered  such  a  contingency  or  taken  any  precautions 
to  avoid  it.” 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  proposed  officer  or  com¬ 
mission  to  know  whether  a  building  was  fireproof  in  fact 
or  by  reputation  only.  There  should  be  no  dependence 
placed  upon  anything  but  facts. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  as  above  outlined  we  should 
know  in  the  first  place  what  constitutes  a  perfect  theater. 
This  knowledge  should  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  universal 
law.  This  law  should  govern  the  planning,  construction 
and  operation  of  theaters.  Special  officials  or  a  commis¬ 
sion  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

The  investigation  now  in  progress  may  prove  that  the 
architect,  builder  and  manager  of  the  Iroquois  theater 
were  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe ;  but  the  people  them¬ 
selves  must  realize  sometime,  and  the  sooner  they  do  it 
the  better,  that  a  duty  lies  upon  them  of  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  man,  several,  or  any  number  of  men  to  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  plan,  build  and  operate  a  faulty  thea¬ 
ter. 

It  is  true  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  plan  of  appoint¬ 
ing  special  officers  or  a  commission.  Corruption  may  in¬ 
fluence  their  actions.  Paramount  is  the  preservation  of 
human  life,  and  certainly  it  would  be  well  to  make  this  a 
federal  affair.  The  United  States  government  should  be 
back  of  this ;  should  control  all  there  is  to  do  about  thea¬ 
ters.  The  office  of  the  government  architect  should  be  the 
center  of  information  for  theater  planning,  building  and 
running.  The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  should  be 
so  severe  as  to  make  it  suicidal  to  attempt  violation.  Free 
rein  should  be  allowed  individual  architects  to  make  im¬ 
provements,  to  elaborate  designs,  to  impress  their  indi¬ 
viduality  upon  their  work;  but  the  whole  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  federal  authorities  at  last. 

If  anything  has  need  of  being  under  governmental 
control  it  seems  to  me  this  has.  The  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  has  time  and  means  to  conduct  experiments,  and 
decide  on  what  is  best.  It  has  power  to  enforce  its  de¬ 
cisions. 

Whatever  course  we  adopt,  now  is  the  time  to  adopt  it. 
The  public  will  endorse  legislation  that  will  prevent  for¬ 
ever  calamities  so  needless  as  the  Iroquois  theater  fire. 

Yours  truly, 

WALTER  S.  PARDEE, 
Architect. 


Profit-sharing,  as  a  remedy  for  labor  troubles  has 
had  small  vogue  of  late,  if  we  except  the  much-lauded 
attempt  of  a  year  or  so  ago  to  reach  the  savings  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  The  success  of 
that  attempt — from  the  standpoint  of  the  managers-— will 
do  more  to  make  profit-sharing  unpopular  than  can  be 
undone  in  a  decade.  By-the-by,  if  the  Standard  Oil 
crowd  have  captured  the  management  of  the  Steel  Trust, 
what  sort  of  steel  and  prices  are  to  be  expected  ? 

There  are  two  arts  that  the  most  progressive  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  globe  should  wish  to  cultivate  in  particular. 
One  of  the  arts  is  courtesy,  the  other  is  architecture. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave,  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IVES  PATENT 

WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  0.  S.  A. 
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ELEVATOR  CARS 
AND  ENCLOSURES 


We  manufacture  everything  in 
the  way  of  fine  elevator  cars  and 
enclosures.  Also  ornamental 
bank  and  office  grill  work  in 
brass,  steel  and  oxydized.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  furnish 
estimates  or  send  catalogue. 

Lei  Us  Hear  From  You 


THE  FRED  J. MEYERS  MFC.  CO. 

HAMILTON  OHIO.  U.  S.  A 
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Porcelain  Enameled 
Lavatories 

are  characteristic  in  dignity  and  daintiness  of  design  and  possess 
the  highest  sanitary  efficiency,  being  made  in  one  piece 
without  a  crack  or  plaster  parts  joint. 

The “LENOX” 

is  designed  for  use  on  marble  or  tile  wainscoating,  having  apron  on  all 
sides  with  a  space  between  wall  and  rear  apron,  thus  exposing  the  entire 
fixture  to  view  and  permitting  ready  access  to  all  parts.  This  feature  is  in 
harmony  with  the  latest  applied  methods  of  modern  sanitation. 

The  “LENOX”  and  other  Standard**  Porcelain  Enameled 
Ware  are  shown  in  our  beautiful  book 

“MODERN  BATHROOMS” 

which  illustrates  a  number  of  artistic  interiors,  with  suggestions  for  arrang¬ 
ing  the  fixtures  and  gives  approximate  costs  in  detail.  Copies  will  be 
sent  to  those  about  to  build  or  remodel  with  your  compliments  if  you 
will  send  us  their  names. 

Every  piece  of  Standard  Ware  bears  our  “Green  and  Gold” 
guarantee  label  and  our  name  Standard"  or  initials  “S.  S.  M.  Co.” 
cast  in  relief  on  the  exterior.  No  others  are  genuine. 


Standard  Sanitary  iPjV).  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  I.  8.  A. 


THE  “LENOX”  Plate  1004  G 
Patented  Feb.  11, 1902. 
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DUMB  WAITERS 

AND 

HAND  ELEVATORS 


Trunk  Lifts  Sidewalk  Elevators 

Invalid  Lifts  Freight  Elevators 

trasi  Carriage  Elevators  Hatchway  Holds 

All  of  most  improved 
design  and  construction. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Salesroom,  -  -  no  Liberty  St 

Catalogue  on  application.  Estimates  on  request. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 
221-225  Second  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS  MlNN. 

WINDOM  BUILDING.  mil'mnniun 

N.  W.  ’Phone— Main  4336-J1 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  "pT  ThV  A  TORS 

Power  and  Hand  P  ower  J— ^-1— *  ■*— *  V  ii  A  A  VwJ 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  -  ■  ■  Minnesota. 
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Apartments 
Residences 
Office  Build 
Store  Buildings 
Factories 


HEALTH  PROTECTED 
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Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


o 
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ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 


High  Carbon  Steel  Wire  Fabric  and  Cables  for 

Reinforcing  Concrete 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D” 
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WIDE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  GO. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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THE  COST  IS  NOT  MUCH,  IF  ANY  MORE 

WHY  NOT  <3  El  THE  BE 

X  THE  KINNEAR 

f STAMPED  STEEL  CEILING 

X  Is  Superior  in  Construction,  Looks  Better  and  will 

♦  Last  Indefinitely.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  char- 
J  acter  of  our  material  will  admit.  If  interested 
X  write  for  catalogue. 

|The  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  GO., 

i  MANUFACTURERS 

♦  Eastern  Warehouse  and  Office,  GOELIMBUS.  OHIO. 

X  125  Brond  St.,  Boston.  UVLUUIUUO,  viiiv. 
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Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts! 

AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  Holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 
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Men  of  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  country  say  that  the  con-  ** 
tt  dition  of  business  is  sound.  Hardly  a  word  of  fear  can  be  found  tt 
in  the  interviews  with  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  rail¬ 
road  men  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  few  weeks  in 
tt  the  commercial  journals  and  the  daily  papers. 
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“A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient.” 


There  is  business  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  he  who  wonld 
have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly,  and  he  who  would  have  ** 
it  customers  must  use  means  for  making  them. 


Among  the  best  of  means  that  pays  is  an  Advertisement  in  ** 
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Demmler  Bros.’  stores — one  of  the  best-known  busi¬ 
ness  blocks  of  Pittsburg  tvas  covered  with  an  MF  roof 
in  1850,  and  that  house  has  a  waterproof  top  to-day, 
53  years  after.  A  block  of  residences  in  Boston  was 
covered  with  MF  33  years  ago,  and  they  have  never 
leaked.  These  are  but  two  of  thousands  of  like  cases, 
It  was  such  service  that  gave  IVI F  its  name —  Most 
Favorod — find  made  it  the  standard  of  tin  manufacture 
in  America  and  Great  Britain.  We  have  made  an 
improvement  in  these  wonderful 

MF  Roofing  Ternes 

that  we  call 

U.  S.  Eagle  N  M 

(new  method) 

— the  perfect  roofing — and  we  want  every  architect,  contractor,  builder  and  roofer 
to  get  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  they  are  with  the  famous  MF.  U.  S.  Eagle 
N  M  (New  Method)  was  selected  to  cover  the  new  Executive  Offices  of  the  White 
House — the  Government  always  uses  the  best.  We  will  send  to  any  one  in  the  trade 
a  free  sample  that  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  new  product.  “A  Fifty-Year 
Roof,” — a  manual  of  terne  manufacture  and  roofmaking —  free,  if  you  write  to 
W.  C.CRONEMEYER,  Agt.,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  CO.,  Battery  Park  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are 

^  t  129door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 

77-79-81=83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
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} J./L  eWLLEN.f 

PL/1IN 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 
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©  1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

1  ST.  PAUL, 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  1399. 
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Send 

for 

Sample 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


— y  Boston, 
Mass. 


STRUCTURAL 
AND 

ORNAHENTAL  t 

IRON  WORK  | 


at 

\ 

at 

at 

t£ 

at 


k 

at 


Joist  Hangers,  Grilles,  g 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar  *£ 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 


948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa 


V 

at 
«? 

OK.  V 

at 
%’ 
% 


MONOLITH 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 


Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co 

Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 
base  board. 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W.  J.  CLARK  CO. 

16  D  Street,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 

Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
Machine  Go. 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


TheJohnston& Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s 


Pat*>*ted  March  4. 1902  other  Patents  Pen3iN6. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


>-  W\\\w\gso\u  ^ 
-  §c\voo\  ^ 

5,  ttUSWViSS.  ^ 

A,  54  So.3rd  St  .c-| 
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"PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. ! 


Through  Its  Twenty  AVarcliouses 

Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines. 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PL  ATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSE  -  are  always  on  hand  and  can  be  shipped 
from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 

There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manutacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 

In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 


IVII 

WINDOW 

Distributors  of  PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUNPROOF  PAINTS, 


rn  i 


n  d 


ru 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass  ::::::::::: 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows: 


New  York.  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
Chicago,  441-452  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
Pittsburg.  101-103  Wood  St. 

Detroit,  55-58  Larned  St.  E. 

Milwaukee,  492-4  Market  St. 

Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St. 


Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St. 

Baltimore.  Daily  Record  Building, 

St.  Paul.  340-51  Minnesota  St. 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts. 
Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St. 


Cincinnati,  Broadwayand  Court  Sts. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St. 

Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 
Cleveland,  149-51  Seneca  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S  Prior  St. 


Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 
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■  a _ hi  I  _  _  __  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson  .nstoneand 

—  -  ■■  -  BRICK 

DiriENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  3106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILINC 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

pi  limbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the  Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes 


THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  USE  OF  THE 

Chicago  GomDined  Dryer  and  Laundry  stove 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons.  Boils  Clothes,  and  Dries 
the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this 
apparatus.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS, 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  136-138  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED. 


Aurora,  HE,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  riodern 
Store  Fronts.  J.  Jt. 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 


!!i' 


\ 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 


Western  Manufacturers 


ROLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K.  F,  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


1873 


1904 
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THE  RU8TLE88  KIND 


“C0PBR0INZE”  WIRE  NETTING 

Warranted  against  rust  in  any 
clime.  Our  Screens  are  made 
only  to  match  and 

LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

Cost  no  mor2  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates. 


* 

3 


THE  E  T.  BURROWES  CO 

Factories  and  Home  Office 

Portland,  Maine. 


3  837  Guaranty  Bldg., 

*  MINNEAPOLIS 

3 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


1005  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOI, LOIV  BUILDING  BLOCKS, 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 

100  Washing  on  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  is  recognUcd  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day’s  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 
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WAREHOUSE  AND  FREIGHT  HOUSE  DOORS. 

An  important  feature  of  every  large  warehouse  and  freight 
house  and  one  which  should  be  thoroughly  looked  into  by 
all  engineers  and  architects  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
loading  and  unloading  or  shipping  platform  should  be  en¬ 
closed. 

The  Cross  Horizontal  Folding  door,  which  has  only  been 
on  the  market  about  three  years,  appeals  to  us  as  the  most 
common  sense  door  for  this  purpose.  It  is  simple,  easy  to 
operate,  durable,  warm;  occupies  no  valuable  space,  when 
either  opened  or  closed.  And,  last  but  not  least,  if  is  the  only 


door  on  the  market  in  which  glass  can  be  used,  thus  ad* 
mitting  light  into  the  building,  which  is  very  important,  es¬ 
pecially  on  a  rainy  day,  or  in  a  building  which  is  naturally 
dark;  when  all  the  doors  are  closed,  this  feature  proves  in¬ 
valuable. 

Ten  of  these  doors  are  installed  in  the  Deere  &  Webber 
Co.’s  new  warehouse  in  Minneapolis,  the  contractors  having 
used  wired  glass  in  the  upper  half  of  the  door,  as  shown  in 
adjoining  cuts,  and  the  users,  Deere  &  Webber  Co.,  are  very 
much  pleased  with  them. 

Some  time  ago  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  put  a  number  of 
these  doors  in  their  fruit  station,  made  entirely  of  wood,  and 
these  also  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CROSS  HORIZONTAL  FOLDING  DOOR. 

Manufactured  by  the  Variety  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  door  is  of  a  Jack  knife  principle,  being  made  of  two 
halves,  which  are  hinged  together  in  the  center,  the  top  half 
being  hinged  at  the  top  of  the  opening,  a  counter  balance, 
which  is  placed  in  a  box  at  the  side  of  the  door,  is  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  door  by  chains  which  run  over  pulleys 
at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  are  securely  fastened  to  weights. 
T  he  door  is  pulled  out  in  the  center  and  rolls  up  on  rollers 
which  run  on  guides  at  either  side,  and  the  door  stands  out 
over  the  top  of  the  opening  when  open.  If  it  is  placed  on 


the  outside  of  a  building,  it  forms  a  sort  of  an  awning  when  in 
this  position.  When  closed,  the  door  fits  snug  and  tight  to 
the  guides  and  can  be  made  to  lock  or  unlock  on  either  side 
or  both  if  desired.  It  is  warm  as  well  as  burgular  proof. 

The  Variety  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  who  are  sole  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  owners  of  patents,  have  opened  an  office  at  415  Sixth 
Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  of  which  Mr.  W.  M.  McGillicuddy  is 
in  charge  and  who  will  be  pleased  to  call  with  models,  cuts, 
etc.,  and  solicits  your  inquiries. 


£  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RY. 
129  DOORS.  9’X  IO’ 


ICAGO 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CROSS  HORIZONTAL  FOLDING  DOORS 
n  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House,  Chicago,  III. 

Manufactured  by  the  Variety  Mfg  Co.,  Chicago. 


CONVENIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL— THE  UNIVERSAL 

OIL  BURNER. 

Since  the  recent  discovery  of  the  vast  Texas  oil  fields, 
and  r.ew  wells  opened  up  daily  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  attention  has  been  directed  to  oil  as  fuel  with  the 
result  that  many  inventions  have  been  made  to  utilize  oil 
tor  the  household  needs. 

There  are  several  so-called  oil-burners  on  the  market,  but 
the  great  trouble  with  them  is  the  expense  in  operation. 
Now',  however,  this  great  obstacle  to  their  adoption  has  been 
entirely  done  away  with  through  the  patents  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Universal  Oil  Burner  Co.,  of  St.  Louis  Mo 
with  branch  offices  at  Room  9,  Corn  Exchange,  Minneapolis’ 
Minn.,  on  the  apparatus  known  as  the  Universal  Oil  Burner! 

This  is  demonstrated  in  many  different  ways,  but  especi¬ 
ally  so  from  the  fact  of  their  having  more  of  their  burners 
in  actual  use  at  the  present  time,  than  all  other  companies 
combined,  and  one  of  the  principal  things  which  has  made 
the  above  company  leaders  in  this  special  line  of  today,  is 
the  fact  that  they  supply  the  oil  to  all  purchasers  of  their 
burners  themselves,  so  that  the  consumer  of  the  fuel  does 
not  in  any  case  have  to  pay  as  high  a  price  as  is  generally 


charged  for  oils  for  this  purpose. 

Oil  at  its  present  high  price  can  be  delivered  (even  if  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Oil  Trust)  to  the  consumer  any  place  in  the 
United  States  at  3  1-2  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  at  a  much  lower  price  and  pay  well  for 
handling. 

The  Universal  Oil  Burners  make  a  dry  gas  that  is  unlike 
natural  gas  and  with  a  mixing  arrangement  attached,  con¬ 
sumes  80  per  cent  of  oxygen  cf  the  air.  With  this  two  gallons 
of  oil  is  more  than  equal  to  a  bushel  of  coal,  making  a  clear, 
blue,  smokeless  and  odorless  flame. 

1  he  concern  proposes  to  make  all  kinds  of  Oil  Ranges, 
Heaters  and  Furnaces,  Heat  Radiators,  Gas  Stoves,  Plumbers’ 
and  Tinners’  Furnaces,  Hot  Water  Heaters  and  Oil  Gas  Light¬ 
ing  System. 

The  company  is  incorporated  under  the  Missouri  State 
laws,  and  their  stock  which  but  a  short  time  ago  sold  for  20 
cents  a  share,  is  now  selling  at  60  cents.  Parties  desiring  to 
invest  in  industrial  stock  could  perhaps  do  no  better  than 
to  communicate  with  the  authorized  fiscal  agents,  Messrs.  Mc¬ 
Lean  &  Huges,  of  Lake  Crystal,  Minn.,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  all  other  necessary  information. 
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THE  IDEAL  UMBRELLA  HOLDER. 

A  rack  outside  for  your  wheel,  or  a  holder  for  your  stream¬ 
ing  umbrella,  is  a  mute  invitation  none  the  less  effective  as 
argument  for  further  care  of  his  patron  on  the  part  of  Mine 
Host.  What  do  people  want?  is  the  question  everyone  must 
ask  himself  if  he  wishes  to  prosper. 

Everyone  wants  an  umbrella  when  it  rains,  and  a  place 
to  drain  it  the  moment  he  comes  under  shelter. 


We  illustrate  a  rack  made  in  various  sizes  by  the  W.  J. 
Clark  Co.,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  that  is  at  once  light  and  strong,  with 
capacity  for  forty-eight  umbrellas  in  the  size  usually  chosen. 


What  no  one  wants  is  soaked  floors,  blurred  walls  or  mil¬ 
dewed  wainscoting.  Write  for  No.  8  circular  describing  the 
holder,  to  the  address  above. 


A  MODEL  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Prof.  P.  A.  Carciofini,  manager  and  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Athletic  Club,  has  in  the  past  two  years  established 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  gymnasiums  and  schools 
of  physical  culture  in  the  West,  which  is  strictly  up  to  date 
and  now  has  a  total  membership  of  300,  composed  of  the 
most  prominent  business  men  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 


PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI. 

Prof.  P.  A.  Carciofini  was  born  in  Italy  and  raised  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Coming  to  this  country  fifteen  years  ago,  he  has  met 
some  of  the  best  men  in  his  class,  among  them  being  Kid 
Carter.  Having  defeated  him  he  was  induced  by  his  wife  to 
give  up  pugilism.  Since  then  he  has  been  instructor  at  the 
following  places:  Richmond,  Va.,  Petersburg  Athletic  Club, 


Petersburg,  Va.,  Lynchburg  Athletic  Club,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.,  Camden,  N.  J„  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  Potomac  Athletic  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
West  Point  U.  S.  M.  A.,  N.  Y.  For  five  years  he  also  taught 
boxing  and  fencing  at  Princeton  and  Columbia  Universities; 
also  at  Lake  Wood,  N.  Y.,  besides  teaching  at  Dr.  W.  G.  Sav¬ 
age’s  Institute  of  Physical  Culture,  New  York  City;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  While 
there  he  treated  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Gov.  B.  B.  Odell  of 
New  York. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  cleverest  boxing  instructors  in 
the  country,  he  has  the  finest  system  of  physical  culture  in 
the  United  States  which  he  has  brought  to  a  state  of  per¬ 
fection  during  the  past  fifteen  years  of  his  experience  in 
that  line.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  best  men  in  the 
country  in  his  profession  and  stands  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States  in  his  class  of  work,  including  boxing,  fencing 
and  body  building.  In  addition  to  the  above  he  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  masseuer.  His  wife  has  also  received  special  train¬ 
ing  as  a  masseuese,  and  assists  Prof.  Carciofini  in  all  of  the 
ladies’  classes. 

He  has  three  assistants  who  can  hardly  be  equalled  in 
their  line.  Mr.  A.  H.  Felkey,  the  wrestling  instructor,  is 
champion  light  weight  wrestler  of  the  West,  while  Mr.  A.  B. 
Mallett,  the  fencing  instructor  is  champion  of  the  Northwest. 
Mr.  Jeff  Thorne,  the  noted  English  pugilist,  is  a  boxing  in¬ 
structor  and  all  around  gymnast.  He  was  middle  and  heavy 
weight  champion  of  England  for  five  years.  He  has  fought 
Bob  Fitzsimmons,  Tommy  Ryan,  and  Kid  McCoy,  and  later 
trained  Fitzsimmons  for  his  fights  with  Sharkey,  Ruhlin  and 
Dunkkorst,  besides  being  his  sparring  partner.  For  one  year 
Mr.  Thorne  also  assisted  Prof.  Sandow  at  his  physical  cult¬ 
ure  institute  at  London,  Eng.  He  has  won  third  medal  for 
proficiency  at  Piccadilly  Hall,  London,  Eng.  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Gymnastic  Competition. 

Anyone  in  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
above  work  will  save  time  and  money  by  consulting  Prof. 
P.  A.  Carciofini,  either  by  mail  or  in  person  at  241-3  Nicollet, 
Minneapolis. 
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Uniform  Temperature 

The  MINNEAPOLIS  MEAT  REGULATOR  1  *  applicable 

to  turnace, 

steam  or  hot  water  apparatus.  Can  be  applied  to  old  plants 
as  well  as  new .  Automatically  controls  the  drafts,  a  change 
of  one  degree  at  the  thermostat,  located  in  living  room  is 
sufficient  to  opeiate  the  dampers.  The  device  is  as  simple 
as  a  clock.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Has  been  upon  the 
market  for  twenty-two  years.  Booklet  for  the  asking.  Speci¬ 
fied  and  recommended  by  leading  architects.  Sold  under 
an  absolute  guaranty  with  free  trial. 


January  31,  1903. 

“I  enclose  herewith  my 
check  in  payment  for  your 
Heat  Regulator,  which  I 
regard  as  the  best  thing 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  lean 
say  that  no  plant  is  com- 
ple  e  without  one. 

H.  S.  Bittner, 
Greencastle,  Pa. 


January  24,  1903 
I  take  pleasure  in  enclos¬ 
ing  herewith  New  York  ex¬ 
change  for  amount  of  your 
bill  for  Regulator.  Is  a 
perfect  success,  and  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory  and 
what  it  is  represented  to  be. 

J.  A.  Dibrell,  M.  D. 
Dean  Arkansas  University 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Adjust 

here. 


Correspondence  with 
Architects  Solicited 


Special  price  on  our  De¬ 
vice  for  Architect’s 
personal  use  on  their 
own  plants  :  :  :  : 

♦  Electric  Heat  Regulator  Co.  ♦ 

X  Fourth  and  Phoenix  Streets,  ^ 

X  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN.  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


X. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


You  Build  Brick  or  Wood  Buildings  You  buy  your  brick  and  your  lumber 
from  someone.  You  Pay  Them  a  Profit.  That  is  a  Profit  you  Ought  to  and  Can 
Have.  We  want  to  put  you  in  position  to  get  that  profit.  We  want  to  enable  you 
to  make  cement  building  material  at  equal  in  cost  to  brick  at  $4.00  per  thousand— or 
when  complete  laid  in  wall  40  per  cent  less  than  brick,  and  for  an  8-inch  wall  equal 
to  wood.  What  Do  You  Think  of  That  as  a  Proposition  to  Work  on?  Get  into 
this  business  now— supply  the  demand  that  is  waiting  for  you.  Get  a  hollow  stone 
device  of  some  kind,  but  investigate  ours  first.  We  make  Stone,  Hard  Dense  Stone 
without  tamping.  WE  SAVE  CEflENT  WE  SAVE  LABOR.  We  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  proposition.  Our  Booklet  2  will  tell  you  more.  Write  for  it. 


K.  Dykema  Sons,  a9r,F„S“  Rapids, s  «?,£,! 


Get  Into  It  Now! 


=  WE  MEAN  THE  = 

Gement  Building  Business 


...There  Is  Plenty  of  Money  In  It... 

Do  You  Know  of  the  development  of  the  use  of  this  material  for  building 
purposes?  Do  You  Know  that  the  people  are  educated  to  the  fact  that  cement  is 
the  building  material  "of  the  present”  as  well  as  the  "future?”  Do  You  Know,  as 
a  practical  proposition,  with  cement  construction  the  best  wall  can  be  built  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  points  of  a  perfect  wall, dryness, lightness, strength, durability  and  beauty? 


♦  ♦ 

♦  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  4 

J  ARCHITECTS  OF  NEW  YORK  ! 

4  Such  as  Post,  Gilbert,  Wheeler,  Gifford,  Tbale,  Renwich,  X 

j  Aspenwall  &  Owens,  Lord  &  Hewlett,  etc,  know  of  and  highly  ^ 
4  Recommend  the  X 

:  “COLT’’  Acetylene  Gas  Generator  l 

♦  (CARBINE  FEED.)  X 


♦  Manhanset  House,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.  using  1000-light  plant.  J 

X  A  Perfect  Working  Machine.  X 

J  Easy  to  re-charge,  emits  no  odor,  wastes  no  gas,  guaranteed  satisfactory  ♦ 

^  We  are  aware  the  Architects  of  the  Northwest  know  of  other  mach  X 

♦  nts  which  have  proven  failures,  but  we  wish  to  inform  them  that  the  4 

♦  ‘Colt’’  will  please  in  every  case,  and  is  being  used  extensively,  especi-  ♦ 
4  ally  throughout  the  East  for  lighting  all  kinds  of  buildings— large  or  4 

small.  COOKING  can  now  be  done  economically  and  satisfactorily  X 
with  Acelytene  gas  when  the  Colt  generator  is  used.  The  many  points  ♦ 
of  superiority  of  Acelytene  overall  other  illuminants  and  the  "Colt”  i 
over  all  other  machines  is  well  set  forth  in  a  finely  illustrated  catalogue  X 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  on  application.  4 

N.  W.  Agency,  J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  X 

I.  E.  BURT,  flanager  X 

1238  Hennepin  Ave.,  H1NNEAPOLIS,  niNN.  X 

The  “  COL  T"  took  highest  award,  World's  Fair  Buffalo.  X 

44444 444444^44444444»444444444444444444 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

:  IMPORTANT  NOTICE.! 

♦  f  I  ^HE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 

T  end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No.  531,711,  as  well  as 

4  the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  fed  to  the  general  a- 

doption  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  in 
order  to  identify  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wilce 
Patent  Jan  1st  1805.  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark 
Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matched  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 
R  E  M  E  IN/I  B  E  R 
First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent. 

Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  be  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  coat  of 
layingit. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  saving  over  any  other 

flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 

Use  No  Other,  Buy  N o  Other. 

♦  Respectfully  yours. 

Y  E-  HARVEY  WILCE,  GEO.  C.  WILCE, 

♦  THOS.  E.  WILCE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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WILCOX 

DOOR  HANGERS 
FOB  ALL  KINDS 
OF  DOOBS 


AUTOMATIC 
FIRE  DOOR 
EQUIPMENT  8 


OVBBHEAD 

TROLLEY 

CARRYING 

SYSTEMS 


STOBE 

LADDERS 

AND 

FIXTURES 
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BA  BN  DOOR 

TRACK 

ALL  SIZES 


WILCOX 

TROLLEY  GOODS 


8TAY  BOLLEBS 
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VICE  PRE6T 
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Aug.  25,  1903. 


W.S.FERRIS,  „ 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Greenlaw, 

c/o  The  Western  Architect, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:- 

We  write  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Western 
Architect  of  August  in  which  you  very  kindly  print  on  page 
11  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  wrote  July  24th,  simply  stating  g 
facts  as  they  seem  to  us.  The  Western  Architect  should  have 
a  great  boom.  It  is  a  high  toned,  clean  cut  publication  and 

as  manufacturers  of  hardware  specialties,  we  are  glad  to  © 

© 

appear  before  the  public  in  such  good  company.  Had  we  supposed  © 

in 

for  a  moment  that  anything  we  said  was  to  appear  in  print,  we  © 

* 

should  have  tried  to  put  it  in  better  shape.  | 

© 

Yours  respectfully,  g 

ti* 

© 

D.W.S. — F.A.H.  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.  | 
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WOOD  AND  STEEL 
FRAME 

BALL  BEARING 

GRINDSTONES 


SPECIALTIES 
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Drake  Mantel  sTTle  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE -MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  G.W.RY. 


Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  Thev  inaugurated 
shiDgle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  burability,  wood-preserving 
propertigs  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot's  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflamable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


mmmmm 

A#### 


The  Economy  and 
Benefits  of  Using 

The  Paul  heating  System 

of  Circulating  Steam 
without  Back  Pressure 


If  Not  Address  or  Call  on 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co. 

ENDICOTT  BUILDINQ, 

St.  Paul,  flinn. 


f  For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

I  of-  'Qr'tyf: 

▼  STANDARD 

^\WPEN7#V£ 

sheia ac 


For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Drle*  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  ol  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 


23  Billiter  St., 
London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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?  JOHNSON  SYSTEM 

© 

^  No  modern  building  can  be  said  to  be  complete 

vir<f l-i rmf  t Up  Tntin^nn  Svcf^m  rif  TVmn<*r- 


without  the  Johnson  System  of  Temper¬ 
ature  Regulation. 
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ECONOMY 


It  saves  its  own  cost  in  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  time  and  thereafter  saves  fuel 
— consequently  money — every  day  that 
artificial  heat  is  used  in  the  building. 

_ You  can  hold  the 

temperature  in  any 
room  at  any  de¬ 
sired  degree  with¬ 
out  an  effort. 


COMfORT 
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It  regulates  auto¬ 
matically  the  tem¬ 
perature  without 
the  aid  of  anyone. 

An  even  temperature  is  conducive  to 
good  health.  Temperature  extremes 
usually  result  in  coughs  or  colds  or 
pulmonary  troubles. 

Every  architect  who  recognizes  the  value  of  Tern 
perature  Regulation  knows  that  no  building  is 
complete  without  it.  WRITE  US. 


HEALTH 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  COfllPflNY, 
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Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

>©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


<  N.  W.  Main  10S4  J. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN- 


George  F.  Boehme  Cornice 
Rooting  &,  Sheet  Metal  Works 

7  East  Third  Street, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Sky  Lights,  Metallic  Fronts,  Steel 
Ceilings,  Sidings  and  Rooting. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  2287. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Northwest  Engineering  Co, 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY  successor  to  W.  J.  BONWELL. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
and  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CLASS  INTERIOR  LIGHTING 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Mining  Work,  Factory  and  Power  Installation 

w 

No.  13  1  East  Fifth  Street,  ^ 

Write  us  Your  Wants.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  1 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦$♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<  ♦*♦♦> 


THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 


— 


Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  rianufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
rianufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
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Perhaps  “labor  day”  has  about  it  an  element  helpful 
to  an  “era  of  good  feeling,”  for  it  brings  to  a  close  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  the  strike  of  tenders  and  bricklayers,  which  has 
been  running  for  about  a  month,  albeit  in  a  sort  of  half¬ 
hearted  way.  Wages  of  the  bricklayers  were  not  in  issue, 
they  going  out  in  sympathy  with  the  tenders.  Work  is 
resumed  at  the  old  wages,  but  arbitrators  are  to  say 
whether  or  not  these  were  proper. 

jt  j* 

An  unsophisticated  reader  of  the  current  number 
of  McClure’s  will  conclude  that  at  a  time  mentioned  there 
were  just  35  sheet  metal  contractors  in  the  “Association,” 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  for  did  they  not  in  the 
“executive  session”  peculiar  to  themselves  decide  that  the 
work  on  the  buildings  of  the  sleeping-car  company  was 
fairly  worth  $25,000,  and  did  not  the  lowest  bidder  take 
it  at  $42,000,  and  was  he  not  obliged  to*  pay  the  other 
members  $500  each?  This  reader  will  be  confirmed  in 
his  figures  when  he  reads  “and  humorously  enough,  if 
you  look  at  it  that  way,  the  *  *  company  has  not 

learned  to  this  day  that  it  was  held  up  and  robbed.” 

There  are  others,  however,  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  officials  of  this  company,  who  cannot  be  got  to 
believe  that  there  were  so  many  members  in  the  Sheet 
Metal  Contractors’  Association. 

j*  ^ 

From  the  beginning  until  something  like  a  decade 
since,  if  man  Wanted  to  go  some  place  faster  or  easier 
than  his  legs  would  carry  him  he  was  obliged  to  procure 
the  power  from  without.  Then  came  the  bicycle,  and 
he  who  had  the  price  learned  that  with  it  and  a  given  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  effort  he  could  cover  three  or  four 
times  the  distance  that  he  could  when  using  nature’s  own 
and  only  aids.  Then  the  price  fell  to  where  none  but  the 
vulgar  could  ride  a  bicycle  without  loss  of  caste.  Now 
he  who  has  the  price  proclaims  it  by  going  about  in  some 
sort  of  auto  wagon,  but  the  distinction  gained  thereby  is 
doomed  to  short  life,  for  soon  we  will  see  the  grocery- 
man  making  deliveries  with  his  auto  and  touring  the 
country  with  bis  wife  and  babies  on  Sunday  in  the  same. 
And  altho  the  news  from  the  houseboat  on  the  Potomac 
is  not  very  exciting,  yet  if  we  are  to  believe  half  that 
is  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Seine,  another  decade  will  not  have  been  passed  be¬ 
fore  those  who  have  the  price  will  be  seen  flying  about 
at  all  times. 
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E.  P.  BASSFORD. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Bassford,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  June  7,  1S37,  at  Calais,  Maine.  His  education  was 
received  at  the  Calais  Academy,  and  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  place.  After  having  spent  seven  years  at  the  car¬ 
penter's  trade,  he  studied  architecture  with  Mr.  Charles 
Painter,  of-  Boston,  Mass.,  after  which  he  went  to  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  subsequent  to  the  big  fire  of  1875,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Sparray,  an  architect  of 
that  city. 

In  1866  he  left  Portland  and  came  to  St.  Paul,  where 
he  entered  into  the  contracting  business  with  P.  Donovan, 
they  working  together  for  about  two  years,  after  which 
he  went  to  work  for  one  of  St.  Paul’s  oldest  architects, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Radcliffe,  remaining  with  him  for  three  years, 
when  he  hung  out  his  own  shingle,  which  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  out  ever  since.  He  had,  it  is  said,  but  fifty  cents 
when  he  began  practicing  in  the  Saintly  City,  and  though 
he  says  he  is  now  seventeen  dollars  in  debt,  we  have  no 
fear  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  the  price  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  from  him  for  the  Western  Architect  for  the 
current  year.  Mr.  Bassford  has  probably  erected  more 
buildings  in  St.  Paul  than  any  other  architect,  as  well  as 
a  great  number  throughout  Minnesota  and  the  North¬ 
west. 

He  has  invariably  been  a  hard  worker  at  his  profes¬ 
sion,  but  now  the  less  work  he  has  the  better  it  agrees 
with  him,  though  you  will  find  him  a  busy  man  almost  any 
time  one  visits  his  office.  He  has  reared  a  family  of  six 
children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  twice 


married,  and  went  through  both  events  with  all  the  hap¬ 
piness  allotted  to  such  occasions. 

Mr.  Bassford  never  had  a  law-suit,  nor  trouble  with 
any  of  the  many  contractors  he  has  dealt  with,  always 
getting  just  what  his  plans  and  specifications  called  for  by 
fair  and  just  treatment  to  all  concerned.  He  states  that 
he  owes  his  success  more  to  the  friendship  of  the  builders 
than  to  any  extraordinary  amount  of  ability,  though  he 
says  “there  was  a  time  in  his  life  that  he  thought  he  knew 
it  all,  but  the  older  he  grows  the  less  he  thinks  he 
knows.” 

Of  strikes  among  St.  Paul  building  trades  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  that  of  the  plumbers  easily  leads  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns  to  the 
attempt  by  the  employers  to  head  off  the  sympathetic 
features  by  injunction  and  to  the  refusal  of  Judge  Kelly 
to  grant  the  relief  asked.  The  sympathetic  features  did 
not  develop,  however,  and  the  employers  are  now  having 
much  the  best  of  it.  Not  all  of  them  held  out  against 
the  demands  of  the  union,  so  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
had  to  be  met  by  those  who  remained  in  line,  but  these 
made  a  notably  determined  and  able  fight.  The  dispute 
was  mainly  over  wages,  and  primarily  the  recognition  of 
the  union  does  not  seem  to  have  played  much  part.  The 
plumbers’  union  had  things  much  their  own  way  in  St. 
Paul  for  some  time  and  had  driven  at  a  pretty  stiff  pace, 
and  while  employers  had  pretty  generally  stepped  up  as 
commanded  at  the  crack  of  the  union  whip,  there  were 
those  among  them  whose  flanks  were  still  smarting  from 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  union’s  agents.  Why  the 
rebellion  by  the  employers  was  deferred  so  long  does  not 
appear  clearly,  but  when  it  came  there  came  with  it  a 
growing  spirit  of  independence  that  has  its  parallel  in 
many  political  rebellions,  and  it  was  not  long  before  one 
could  hear  that  the  employers  had  determined  to  have  a 
good  deal  more  to  say  about  the  running  of  their  own  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  future.  They  were  pretty  well  assured  of  sup¬ 
port  by  the  Builders'  Exchange,  and  with  few  exceptions 
owners  of  buildings  under  way  were  lenient.  These  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  mainly  among  brewers  and  liquor  dealers, 
who  felt  that  they  must  not  antagonize  the  unions. 

Plumbers  imported  from  the  larger  cities  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strikers  did  not  relieve  the  situation  as  ex¬ 
pected,  so  that  the  employers  turned  their  attention  to  the 
smaller  towns,  and  advertised  for  men  in  these  places  for 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  the 
conflict.  Now  no  architect  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  these  small  places  can  have  failed  to  note  that 
the  standard  of  workmanship  is  not  high,  yet  the  in¬ 
dividual  workman  is  apt  to  display  much  intelligence  and 
aptitude,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  always  had  to  rely 
on  his  own  headwork  in  getting  things  together.  He  is 
often  found  free  from  a  certain  stolidity  that  is  apt  to  af¬ 
flict  the  city  workman,  and  although  little  familiar  with 
the  most  approved  ways  of  putting  up  work,  he  is  both 
anxious  and  quick  to  learn.  It  must  have  been  noticed 
also  that  with  the  tendency  to  simplification  of  plumbing 
work  more  and  more  is  now  done  by  the  manufacturer, 
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while  the  work  of  assembling  fixtures  in  a  building  is 
relatively  both  less  and  simpler  than  formerly,  so  that 
the  trade  of  plumber  is  not  one  that  impresses  one  as 
requiring  a  great  amount  of  skill. 

When,  therefore,  it  became  known  in  the  smaller 
towns  that  there  was  a  chance  to  learn  how  things  were 
done  in  St.  Paul  and  that  good  wages  were  to  be  had 
during  the  learning,  there  were  plenty  of  men  to  be  had, 
and  they  found  not  only  good  work  awaiting  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  but  that  a  trades-school  for  their  benefit  was 
in  operation  evenings.  As  might  easily  be  foreseen,  here 
were  conditions  too  strong  for  any  body  of  strikers  unless 
backed  up  by  sympathetic,  action  by  other  unions,  as  this 
strike  was  not.  We  do  not  learn  that  any  attempt  was 
made  by  the  strikers  to  take  advantage  of  the  state  li¬ 
censing  law  referred  to  in  a  former  issue — a  law  requir¬ 
ing  plumbers  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
to  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  to  be  issued  by  a  state 
examining  board.  Efforts  to  enforce  this  law  bad  twice 
come  to  grief  in  the  lower  courts :  once  it  had  been  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  because  of  exempting  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  and  again  it  had  been  held  by  a  St.  Paul  court 
that  the  employer  is  responsible  for  tbe  character  of  the 
work,  and  that  courts  could  not  hold  him  responsible 
while  dictating  his  means  of  obtaining  results. 

So  long  and  prominently  has  Mr.  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead  been  before  tbe  American  public  as  the  foremost 
designer  of  parks,  that  some  comments  on  his  recent  death 
in  his  82d  year  fairly  express  a  doubt  if  he  has  left  any 
worthy  successor.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
another  landscape  architect  will  have  such  opportunities, 
and  should  any  one  successor  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
commissioned  to  carry  out  works  of  such  magnitude  as 
those  directed  by  Mr.  Olmstead,  tbe  present  taste  for  the 
“formal”  in  landscape  would  be  likely  to  inure  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  later  work  in  comparison.  Mr.  Olmstead 
did  an  unusual  amount  of  knocking  about  during  his 
minority,  some  farm  work,  some  country  house-work, 
some  sailing,  some  academy  and  some  special  college 
work,  most  of  it  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  becoming 
a  farmer,  a  calling'  which  he  did  pursue  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  A.  J. 
Downing  and  Calvert  \  aux.  Soon  we  find  him  traveling 
extensively  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  publishing  books 
which  exhibit  his  powers  of  observation.  A  conversation 
with  a  New  York  park  commissioner  led  to  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  superintendent  of  Central  Park  in  ’56,  and  later 
lie  and  his  friend  Vaux  won  in  the  competition  for  the 
ultimate  development  of  that  great  pleasure  ground,  and 
they  were  appointed  “landscape  architects” — many  of  the 
lesser  structures,  such  as  bridges,  will  be  remembered  as 
of  \  aux’s  designing — but  their  scheme  has  been  marred 
to  some  extent  by  admitting  some  of  the  present  large 
buildings.  A  list  of  all  the  works  upon  which  Mr.  Olm¬ 
stead  has  been  employed  looks  at  first  sight  to  include 
all  of  the  more  prominent  parks  in  the  country,  and,  in 
fact,  his  professional  activities  were  not  confined  to  the 


limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  at  Chicago  in 
’93  he  located  every  building  of  the  White  City.  Mr. 
Olmstead  was  associated  in  business  with  distinctly  able 
men  from  time  to  time,  and  his  son,  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
stead.  Jr.,  who  has  been  tbe  active  member  of  the  firm 
for  several  years,  succeeds  to  the  business  of  the  firm. 

j* 

When  one  takes  account  of  the  number  of  people  who 
live  in  towns,  the  proportion  of  their  time  spent  indoors 
and  their  consequent  dependence  upon  the  character  of 
buildings  for  their  health  and  safety,  one  wonders  at  the 
treatment  building  inspection  departments  receive  at  tbe 
bands  of  the  public  and  representative  bodies.  As  city 
governments  are  organized,  however,  this  department 
ranks  as  about  tbe  least  important. 

Building  laws  are  more  advanced  than  one  would  ex¬ 
pect,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  same  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  in¬ 
spection.  By  averaging  the  requirements  of  a  dozen 
cities  widely  scattered  between  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
states  one  obtains  a  very  useful  manual  of  building  prac¬ 
tice. 

Curiously  enough,  much  the  greater  number  of  these 
cities  collect  fees  for  building  permits.  This  tax  on  im¬ 
provements  is  in  no  case  very  large,  yet  in  every  case 
large  enough,  one  would  think,  to  very  decidedly  change 
the  ratio  of  actual  expenditure  to  the  sums  shown  by  tbe 
permits.  Exact  information  is  not  obtainable  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  people  about  to  build  regard  these  fees  something  like 
personal  property  taxes  and  report  the  expected  cost 
of  building  on  some  such  basis  as  they  report  their  person¬ 
al  property  to  the  assessor,  but  tbe  temptation  must  be 
very  strong  and  tbe  self-justification  easy.  A  building- 
inspector  could  surely  lose  popularity  in  some  communi¬ 
ties  by  strenuously  insisting  that  the  fees  prescribed  for 
building  permits  tally  with  the  cost  of  building.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  fee  system  on  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  building  operations,  it  certainly  is  a  most  ill- 
considered  source  of  revenue,  which  some  cities  have 
wisely  abandoned  after  a  trial.  The  system  finds  some 
defenders,  who  argue  that  it  is  a  sort  of  police  charge, 
made  necessary  by  tbe  ignorance  or  cupidity  of  those 
who  build,  and  that  they  as  a  class  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  cost  of  inspection.  This  reasoning  would 
group  people  who  build  with  liquor  sellers  and  the 
like,  who  pay  licenses  as  a  contribution  to  tbe  sup¬ 
port  of  courts  and  constables,  whose  business  they 
are  supposed  to  promote. 

In  reality,  building  inspection  departments  came  late 
in  the  organization  of  city  governments — the  city  of  Des 
Moines  is  still  without  a  building  ordinance — and  city 
fathers,  having  parceled  out  all  the  revenue  among  other 
departments,  resort  to  the  fee  system  to  support  the  new 
comer.  These  fees  are  no  joke  in  some  cities,  particularly 
as  they  apply  to  small  enterprises.  In  Duluth  permit 
fees  for  a  $10,000  building  cost  $20.50,  while  in  Omaha 
that  time-honored  taxing  principle  “pluck  the  goose  that 
squawks  least”  is  still  more  in  evidence,  for  there  the  fee 
for  a  permit  for  the  first  $1,000  of  cost  is  $4.00.  In  Mil- 
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waukee  and  Denver  permits  are  more  equitably  paid  for. 
In  the  former  city  they  are  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  size 
of  the  building  and  in  the  latter  at  a  uniform  rate  accord¬ 
ing  to  cost. 

Some  cities  also  have  another  “cheap  and  nasty”  way 
of  trying  to  make  the  building  inspection  department  help 
pay  its  own  way,  or  else  they  permit  a  disgusting  little 
“graft”  to  attach  to  the  printing  of  the  building  laws. 
These  laws  should  be  neatly  printed  on  good  paper,  with 
no  great  waste  in  margins — a  booklet  that  can  he  slipped 
in  the  pocket  readily — and  many  towns  appreciate  this, 
hut  others  permit  the  booklets  to  be  “padded”  with  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  degrees.  St.  Paul  publishes  a  booklet  in 
which  a  few  ads  are  inserted  on  colored  sheets.  These 
are  not  very  confusing,  and  not  being  excessive  in  num¬ 
ber  do  not  greatly  increase  the  size  of  the  publication. 
New  Orleans  and  Denver,  however,  go  to  greater  lengths, 
and  admit  advertisements  in  a  form  and  in  amounts  to 
make  it  a  positive  nuisance.  Sheets  are  printed  with 
sections  of  the  law  on  one  side  and  “ads”  on  the  other, 
while  both  are  indexed  in  the  same  style,  the  law  index 
being  immediately  followed  or  preceded  by  the  index  to 
advertisers.  The  latest  edition  of  the  building  laws  of 
Minneapolis  is  printed  in  easily  the  worst  form  of  all. 
To  architects  who  are  accustomed  to  decent  and  orderly 
advertising  in  their  literature,  and  who  have  some  notion 
of  the  value  of  time  and  space,  this  jumble  of  laws  and 
advertisements  in  a  little  reference  booklet  looks  to  be 
about  the  limit  of  petty  saving  or  petty  “pickings.” 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  last  month  re¬ 
moved  Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  special  architect  for  the 
Chicago  Federal  building.  No  cause  was  assigned 
for  this  action.  The  building  will  probably  be  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  sole  supervision  of  the  supervising 
architect’s  office. 

The  first  appropriation  for  the  new  building  was 
made  February  28,  1895,  and  today  it  stands  without  a 
window  or  a  floor.  It  was  expected  that  the  erection 
of  the  building  would  consume  five  years,  but  the  date 
of  its  completion  is  still  problematical  after  eight  years 
and  six  months.  Vigorous  protests  have  been  made  to 
the  Treasury  Department  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Cobb  made  the  following  statement  recently : 

“I  was  appointed  special  architect  under  a  special 
act  of  Congress  and  served  under  Secretaries  Carlisle 
and  Gage.  As  to  the  rupture  between  Secretary  Sbaw 
and  myself  I  have  only  to  say  that  his  methods  ,do  not 
conform  with  my  ideas,  and  it  is  better  that  he  should 
work  with  someone  with  less  professional  reputation 
at  stake.” 

j»  t 

Tree  planting,  according  to  a  news  item,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  order  to  have  a 
future  supply  of  ties  of  its  own.  The  corporation  has 
many  odds  and  ends  of  land  acquired  in  obtaining  right 
of  way  which  it  has  been  leasing  for  farming  purposes, 
but  it  now  proposes  to  plant  them  to  trees  as  the  leases 
expire,  and  lias  already  ordered  a  larger  number  of  locust 
trees  for  transplanting.  Locust  is  not  spoken  highly  of 
for  the  purpose,  but  if  we  remember  rightly  the  wood  is 
prized  for  fence  posts,  which  would  indicate  that  it  will 
prove  valuable  for  ties. 
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WILL  MEET  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  Louis  will  have  as  her  guests  on  October  5  and 
6  the  leading  architects  of  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
ginning  on  Monday,  October  5,  the  Architectural 
League  of  America  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  here. 
This  gathering  of  renowned  architects  fortunately 
comes  at  the  right  period  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis. 
During  the  past  year  civic  pride  has  been  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated,  and  as  these  men  are  leaders  in  the  great  work 
of  making  cities  beautiful,  their  papers  and  discussions 
on  architecture  will  be  listened  to  and  read  with  much 
interest  by  public-spirited  St.  Louisans.  The  general 
practice  of  the  League  at  its  annual  meetings  will  be 
followed  out  and  photographs  of  the  best  work  done 
during  the  year  by  members  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club.  This  will  no  doubt 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  meeting, 
and  should  attract  all  those  who  a, re  interested  in 
beautiful  buildings. 

Mr.  Ernest  Helfensteller,  of  the  Club,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  when  it  comes  to 
providing  entertainment  for  any  number  of  guests. 
He  has  aranged  a  program  that  promises  to  make  this 
meeting  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  League.  Early  arrivals  will  be  entertained  at  the 
club  rooms  on  Sunday  and  shown  about  the  city  by 
the  entertainment  committee.  On  Monday  morning 
there  will  be  a  short  meeting  in  the  Architectural  Club 
rooms  to  organize  the  convention.  The  delegates  will 
then  take  a  car  ride  about  the  city,  winding  up  at  the 
World’s  Fair  administration  building,  where  lunch  will 
be  served,  and  the  second  session  of  the  convention 
will  be  held  in  Convention  Hall  at  the  World’s  Fair 
grounds.  Tuesday’s  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mus¬ 
eum  of  Fine  Arts.  All  papers  prepared  in  advance 
will  be  read  at  this  meeting.  On  Tuesday  evening  the 
delegates  will  be  entertained  with  an  old-fashioned 
symposium  at  the  Architectural  Club.  The  American 
League  of  Architectural  Clubs  stands  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  architecture  in  America,  and  St.  Louis  is  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  to  entertain 
its  members. 
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HARROSE  HALL”  DO M  E  OVER  GRAN D  STAI RCASE. 
Henry  Lord  Gay,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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“HARROSE  HALL”-  GRAND  STAIRCASE  AT  BALCONY  LANDING. 
Henry  Lord  Gay,  Architect  Chicago. 
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“HARROSE  HALL”  VIEW  IN  PARLOR  LOOKING  NORTH. 
Henry  Lord  Gay,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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AN  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION. 


IiY  P.  U.  DEKAF. 

Copyright  by  H.  A.  Rogers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  had  worked  hard  at  the  drawing  table  in  an  archi¬ 
tect's  office  in  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
found  myself  wearing  out.  On  the  advice  of  my  physi¬ 
cian  I  went  west  in  search  of  health  and  recreation. 

When  I  arrived  in  a  well  known  western  city,  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me  was  to  find  if  there  were  any  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  mine  in  the  list  of  architects.  On  looking 
over  the  directory  I  found  Jack  Morton,  who  had  learned 
the  profession  in  the  same  office  as  myself.  Calling  on 
him,  I  was  very  cordially  received,  and  when  I  told  him 
I  wished  to  see  the  harvesting  done  in  the  great  grain 
fields  of  the  west,  he  at  once  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  to  an  architectural  competition  up  the  country,  where 
I  could  see,  not  only  the  grain  harvesting,  but  also  the 
way  forehanded  county  commissioners  and  shrewd  archi¬ 
tects  harvest  their  winnings.  So  we  went  the  next  day  to 
the  county  seat  of  Jay  county.  There  were  six  architects 
there,  some  of  whom  had  been  there  for  a  week.  They 
consisted  of  my  friend  Morton,  Smith,  Fox,  Slick,  Bull¬ 
dozer  and  Knowitall.  The  commissioners  numbered  five : 
Ole  Olson,  a  Scandinavian ;  Hans  Schweitzer  and  Adolph 
Piepel,  Germans ;  Henry  Hawkins,  an  Englishman,  and 
Patrick  McMurphy,  who  said  he  was  “Oirish,  begob.” 

Morton  introduced  me  to  the  commissioners  as  “a 
brother  commissioner  from  a  neighboring  state,  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  to  gain  information  as  to 
the  procedure  when  a  court  house  was  to  be  built  in  his 
county,”  and  I  was  at  once  given  a  seat  among  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

The  competing  plans  were  on  exhibition  for  the  com¬ 
missioners  and  the  citizens,  but  the  architects  were  not 
permitted  to  lay  eyes  on  them.  While  studying  these 
various  triumphs  of  the  architectural  profession  I  heard 
the  landlord  sav  to  the  commissioners :  “Gentlemen,  if 
vez'll  kape  thim  architits  in  the  city  for  three  days,  o’ill 
not  charrge  ye  wan  cint  for  what  yez  get  at  my  hotel.” 
On  hearing  this  the  commissioners  immediately  adjourned 
until  the  next  day  at  3  p.  m.,  in  order  to  circulate  among 
their  constituents  and  get  in  touch  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  on  the  plans. 

The  architects  at  once  went  to  work.  Morton  asked 
the  board  of  commissioners  down  to  the  hotel  bar  to  have 
something.  They  accepted  with  an  alacrity  that  was  sim- 
plv  enthusiasm.  The  other  architects  claimed  they  must 
have  a  share  in  treating  their  friends,  the  commissioners, 
and  at  once  ordered  the  drinks  all  around.  All  charged 
it  on  their  bills.  By  sounding  Commissioner  Schweitzer, 
Mr.  Morton  found  that  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and  he  at  once 
claimed  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of  the  original 
Lutheran  families  in  Germany.  He  was  a  good  singer, 
and  so  warmed  up  to  his  new-found  brother  Schweitzer 
that  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  church  sociable  given 
by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  to  help  the  treasury,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  social  hour.  He  sang  for  the  audience  all  the 


songs  he  knew  and  wished  he  dared  tackle  “Der  Wacht  am 
Rhein,”  but  he  was  afraid  to  because  he  might  fall  down 
on  the  German  pronunciation  that  he  had  said  he  was  so 
proud  of.  Brother  Schweitzer  took  him  to  his  own 
home,  where  he  had  a  cabinet  organ.  He  found  here  such 
classic  pieces  as  “Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground,” 
“Nicodennts  Was  a  Slave,”  and  other  such  favorites.  The 
next  morning  he  was  too  hoarse  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
but  the  Lutheran  church  congregation  was  working  hard 
and  faithfully  for  the  Morton  plan. 

Smith  attached  himself  to  the  other  German  commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  Piepel,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  with 
whom  he  could  not  bear  to  part,  for  she  was  well  on  to 
45  and  still  unmarried.  He  felt  sure,  he  told  Mr.  Piepel. 
that  a  young  lady  of  such  grace  and  accomplishments 
must  be  very  devoted  to  her  father  and  mother  to  resist 
the  multitude  of  suitors  she  must  have  had,  because  she 
could  not  bear  to  leave  home.  He  informed  Mr.  Piepel 
that  he  was  proud  of  the  German  blood  that  coursed  in 
his  veins,  and  of  the  German  name  he  bore.  (He  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  properly  “Schmidt,”  but  that  he  wrote 
it  Smith  because  he  was  not  proud  and  was  willing  to  be 
like  the  ordinary  name.)  He  dilated  on  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  Mr.  Piepel  to  Bismarck,  and  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  features  of  that  states¬ 
man,  for  he  had  a  picture  his  Grandmother 
Schmidt  had  sent  him  from  Berlin.  And  the 
chairman  s  wife  was  a  perfect  image  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whom  he  had  seen,  while  their  oldest  son  was  so 
much  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  if  he  were  to  go  along 
the  Strand  in  London  the  crowd  would  certainly  cheer 
him  for  the  prince.  He  courted  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  household  until  nearly  daybreak,  and  had  the  whole 
family  working  hard  for  the  Smith  plans. 

Knowitall  caught  on  with  Mr.  Olson,  whom  lie  steered 
into  one  of  the  several  saloons  which  the  county  seat 
boasted,  and  set  ’em  up  in  the  “forty-rod”  which  the  place 
afforded.  Between  drinks  he  assured  Mr.  Olson  that  he 
should  be  given  the  plans.  It  was  drawn  after  the  most 
approved  style  of  Scandinavian  architecture.  He  told 
Mr.  Olson  that  he  could  see  he  was  gifted  with  an  eye 
for  harmony  and  symmetry,  and  knew  that  he  could  see 
at  a  glance  the  Knowitall  plans  were  the  only  set  in  com¬ 
petition  which  preserved  all  the  harmonies  of  the  old 
country,  and  united  with  them  all  the  conveniences  which 
were  up-to-date.  He  stayed  with  him  until  the  “forty-rod” 
began  to  work,  when  he  got  into  a  fight  with  the  bar¬ 
keeper,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Olson  were  deposited  in  the 
street. 

Bulldozer  had  letters  from  the  bankers  of  his  city  and 
the  governor  of  the  state,  in  which  they  all  united  in  de¬ 
claring  him  to  be  the  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  real  archi¬ 
tect  in  the  country. 

Fox  was  armed  with  letters  from  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clergy  of  his  home,  stating  that  he  was  not 
only  a  very  able  architect,  and  the  one  in  whom  they  all 
placed  their  entire  reliance,  but  be  was  also  a  “Christian 
gentleman,”  and  urged  that  he  be  given  all  courtesies 
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possible.  The  Irish  commissioner  got  hold  of  him  in  the 
progress  of  his  missionary  work,  and  both  were  “full”  in 
the  morning. 

Slick  was  loaded  with  letters  from  the  wholesalers  of 
his  city  to  the  retailers  at  the  county  seat,  stating  that  he 
was  the  only  honest  man  in  the  architectural  profession 
in  the  whole  Northwest.  He  was  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  got  a  string  of  fish  (bought  them  on  the  street), 
which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  stopped  to 
breakfast  with  him,  and  told  him  he  had  connections  in 
London  himself.  After  breakfast  he  wandered  to  the  hotel 
and  made  a  bee  line  for  the  bar,  which  he  patronized  free¬ 
ly.  charging  it  all  on  his  bill. 

At  three  o’clock  the  second  day  the  two  Germans 
were  the  only  sober  men  among  the  commissioners,  and 
they  adjourned  for  24  hours  more. 

I  had  not  seen  anything  of  Morton  during  this  period, 
but  shortly  after  the  meeting  adjourned  he  navigated 
along  the  street,  taking  up  the  whole  road  and  singing  a 
tune  to  which  he  tried  to  fit  the  words  of  “Mv  Country 
’Tis  Of  Thee.” 

During  the  interval  between  their  sobering  up  and 
the  time  for  the  meeting,  the  architects  all  kept  at  work 
on  the  lines  which  they  had  begun.  Commissioner  Piepel 
demanded  of  Smith  if  he  intended  to  marry  his  daughter. 
He  had  been  making  violent  love  to  her,  but  meant  it  to 
be  platonic,  as  he  had  a  wife  and  family  at  his  home.  This 
caused  him  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  remainder  of  the  dav. 
and  he  went  to  fish  the  next  morning  with  Slick. 

At  10  a.  m.  the  architects  were  having  a  re-union  at 
the  bar,  indulging  in  enthusiasm  water,  and  charging  it  on 
their  respective  bills.  A  more  fraternal  lot  of  men  was 
never  seen  than  these  architects ;  each  extolled  the  good 
qualities  of  the  others,  and  was  delighted  to  mention  the 
virtues  that  they  possessed.  I  was  introduced  to  them 
by  Morton  as  a  countv  commissioner,  looking  for  noint- 
ers  to  be  used  when  my  county  was  ready  to  build.  Every 
one  of  them  took  me  aside  quietly  and  told  me  how  to  be¬ 
gin,  and  said  that  the  other  fellows  there  were  all  good 
enough,  but  that  their  architectural  knowledge  was  lim¬ 
ited.  Morton  was  intensely  amused  at  this. 

At  last  3  p.  m.  arrived  and  the  commissioners  assem¬ 
bled  promptly.  They  balloted  to  see  which  architect 
should  have  the  privilege  of  explaining  his  plan  first,  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Bulldozer.  His  plan  was  highly  colored 
with  Paine’s  Gray.  He  began  bv  diving  into  acoustics, 
reflected  sound,  pure  ventilation,  excellency  of  design, 
and  finished  with  a  lecture  on  classic  architecture,  after 
which  he  declared  his  plan  was  made.  He  also  gave 
them  the  tip  that  he  was  the  best  architect  in  the  whole 
world  and  owned  money  enough  to  build  the  court  house 
and  the  whole  town.  He  had  documents  to  prove  it,  and 
he  then  unlimbered  the  letters  from  bankers  and  the  gov- 
ernor.  He  closed  by  saying  that  the  other  architects  were 
absolutely  without  any  conception  of  the  finer  points  of 
the  architectural  profession.  He  demanded  that  the  plans 
be  awarded  to  him  on  general  principles.  Commissioner 
McMurphy  objected  to  the  building  being  painted  blue 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  “Because  there  are  two  Dootch- 


min  ahn  the  booard,  it  don’t  make  iny  difference.  The 
building  must  be  painted  grane  or  nuthin’.  We  don’t 
want  that  plan,  be-gorry.” 

Fox  was  next  chosen,  and  Commissioner  McMurphy 
sang  out,  “Howld  on,  Fox,  is  she  painted  grane  ?”  “She 
is.”  replied  Fox.  “Go  ahead,  Darby,”  replied  the  Irish¬ 
man.  “Dot  vos  a  lie,"  vociferated  Commissioner  Schweitz¬ 
er,  "it  vos  red,  ain’d  id?”  The  plan  was  a  nice  water 
coloring  with  brick  red  for  the  building.  “Yous  is  color 
blind,  Dootchy,”  remarked  McMurphy.  Mr.  Schweitzer 
replied,  “Yust  look  vonce  already  at  dot  picture.  Vas  it 
red  or  vas  it  green?”  “Ay  skal  go  by  Minapolis  vonce 
to  see  about  it,  ay  tank,”  remarked  Commissioner  Olson. 
Fox  spoke  of  the  divine  gift  of  nature  in  maturing  brains 
to  grasp  the  problem  inspired  in  Scripture,  where  it 
speaks  of  a  house  not  built  with  hands.  “This,  gentle- 
men,  is  the  thought  that  inspired  me  as  I  worked  out  this 
beautiful  plan,  which,  if  you  adopt,  will  be  to  you  and 
your  county  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  And 
gentlemen,  though  I  know  that  no  such  low  considerations 
would  influence  such  models  of  propriety  as  I  have  found 
you  to  be,  still  in  adopting  my  plan  you  will  be  doing  a 
good  turn  for  your  political  futures ;  for  the  voters  of  the 
county  will  say  (and  rightly),  that  commissioners  who 
can  get  such  a  stately  building  as  the  one  my  plan  shows, 
for  the  measly  sum  it  will  cost,  deserve  any  office  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  that  they  may  ask.  Now,  as  to  these 
other  architects  present  here,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  sav 
anything  about  them,  still  it  is  my  duty  to  brand  them  as 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  they  are  all  A.  P.  A.’s.”  “Stop,” 
said  Commissioner  McMurphy  in  a  roar,  “I  would  loike 
to  see  yez  outside  a  minute,”  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 
The  commissioner  then  took  Fox  outside,  but  being  near 
the  door  I  heard  the  following  conversation : 

McMurphy:  “You  son-of-a-gun,  you  put  your  foot 
in  it  that  time.  The  Englishman,  the  two  Dutchmin,  and 
the  Swade  are  all  A.  P.  A.’s.” 

Fox :  “Oh,  well,  I’ll  fix  that  all  right.  D -  fools, 

ain’t  they?  Let’s  go  back.” 

Returning,  Fox  began:  “Gentlemen,  I  said  that  the 
other  architects  were  all  A.  P.  A.’s,  and  so  they  are,  tho’ 
they  do  not  belong  to  that  noble  society.  We  who  are 
really  architects  and  not  merely  draughtsmen,  call  one 
who  cannot  create  a  noble  design  such  as  mine,  ‘A  Poor 
Architect,’  and  abbreviate  it  to  the  letters  ‘A.  P.  A.’  I 
don’t  like  it  very  well  to  have  them  called  after  the  name 
of  our  society,  for  I  am  a  member.”  “You’re  a  liar,”  Mc¬ 
Murphy  interrupted,  in  a  stage  whisper,  with  a  knowing 
wink  at  me.  “I  want  the  plans  from  your  hands,”  con¬ 
tinued  Fox,  “not  that  I  care  for  the  price,  but  because  I 
know  you  gentlemen  appreciate  the  efforts  of  an  honest 
man  in  producing  a  work  of  art.  These  other  architects 
are  blaguards  and  none  of  them  are  eligible  to  the  A.  P. 
A.  1  hey  have  all  been  blackballed.  If  the  local  lodge  met 
this  week  I  would  be  pleased  to  stay  over  and  attend, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  sickness  in  my  family.” 

The  next  architect  selected  to  explain  his  plan  was 
rny  friend  Morton,  and  he  was  a  dandy.  His  plan  was  a 
pen  and  ink  drawing.  He  began :  “Gentlemen,  your  of- 
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fice  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  You  are  of  the  most 
honorable  gentlemen  in  the  state,  selected  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  fitness  for  this  work.  The  people  do  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  your  honorable  self-denial,  and  it  is  a  sin  and 
a  shame  that  you  are  called  in  here  to  work  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  $5.00  per  day.  There  are  but  five  of  you  gentle¬ 
men.  1  propose  if  I  get  this  plan  to  prevent  you  being 
robbed  of  your  just  deserts,  and  I  will  make  each  of  you 
a  present  of  $20.00.  Now,  for  my  plan ;  it  speaks  for  it¬ 
self,  and  its  classic  lines  lie  in  modest  grace  like  your 
beautiful  daughters  in  full  dress  costume.  Note  the  light 
and  shade  as  it  plays  upon  the  beautiful  columns  and 
around  the  magnificent  dome.  ’Tis  suggestive  of  the  light 
and  shadow  of  every  day  life,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  but  to 
be  crowned  at  last  with  a  beautiful  dome  of  dazzling 
white.  Mark  the  beautiful  floors,  with  the  octagonal,  non- 
reversible,  double  gomople,  quarter-sawed,  non-combative, 
self-combustive  ceiling.  This  court  house,  gentlemen,  is 
twice  as  large  as  any  of  the  others,  and  can  be  built  for 
half  the  price- — — ” 

“How  vos  dot?”  inquired  Commissioner  Schweitzer. 

“Simply  because  all  the  other  architects  are  scoundrels 
and  liars,”  Morton  resumed,  unabashed.  ‘‘I  want  tin's 
plan  upon  its  elegance  and  my  honesty.  In  the  hands  of 
any  of  these  other  architects,  they  will  steal  everything 
the  county  owns  but  its  good  name ;  and  they  would  take 
that,  but  everyone  that  knows  them  would  see  at  once 
that  it  was  borrowed  plumage.” 

Commissioner  Schweitzer  then  inquired :  “Pat,  vos 
not  dot  building  painted  black,  alreddy?”  “It  is,”  ex¬ 
claimed  McMurphy,  “and  it's  no  pirate  house  we  want, 
Morton,  be-gorry.” 

Chairman  Piepel  broke  in :  “Dot  man  vos  a  goot 
singer,  und  I  votes  mit  him.  He  sings  ‘Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee,’  pretty  much  splendid  all  righd.” 

McMurphy  broke  in :  “Morton’s  building  is  painted 
black,  bedad,  and  that  don’t  go  down.  It  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Berkshire  pig  intoirely,  and  o’i  don’t  give 
a  dom  for  his  singing.  It’s  not  singing  masses  for  the 
dead  we  are.” 

“That  blawsted  bloody  plan  his  no  good,”  exclaimed 
Commissioner  Hawkins. 

Smith  was  next  admitted  to  display  his  plan.  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  began,  “you  see  my  plans  before  you.  I 
claim  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  the  building  is  a  fireproof 
structure.  The  other  architects  are  so  hardened  in  sin 
that  they  have  no  fear  of  fire.  They  go  on  in  the  same 
old  way  of  constructing  buildings  without  any  of  the 
modern  improvements,  not  even  a  fire-escape.  Three  of 
these  architects  have  been  brought  before  the  police  court 
of  our  city  for  stealing  bicycles  and  bribing  voters,  and 
the  other  two  have  been  in  court  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
horses,  one  from  a  Lutheran  pastor  and  one  from  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest.  This  fireproof  material  specified  in  my  plan 
has  been  discovered  but  two  weeks.  This  terra  cotta  arch 
that  I  show  you  was  invented  by  my  father,  who  is  archi¬ 
tect  to  the  king  in  the  old  country.  He  has  sent  this 
patent  to  me  with  the  privilege  of  letting  the  first  person 
in  this  country  to  use  it,  get  it  for  nothing.  I  make  you 
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the  offer,  gentlemen,  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing  if  you 
use  my  plan.  The  expense  to  anyone  else  will  be  $250.00. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  use  it,  and  I  get  the  job,  then  there 
will  be  $250  to  divide  among  the  five  commissioners.” 

“H'is  that  the  way  the  bloody  thing  h’is  going  to 
look  ?”  said  Commissioner  Hawkins,  “and  there  h’is  not 
a  blooming  drop  h’of  paint  on  it.”  “I  vos  in  favor  of  dol 
myself,  alreddy,”  said  Commissioner  Schweitzer,  "und 
we  can  paint  id  to  suit  ourselves.” 

Architect  Knowitall  is  given  the  floor,  and  begins : 
“I  have  been  in  Europe,  1  have  studied  in  France,  I  came 
from  Revolutionary  stock,  I  have  blue  blood  in  my  veins, 
and  I  know  it  all.  I  am  as  much  superior  to  these  others, 
who  call  themselves  architects,  as  a  thoroughbred  horse 
is  to  a  sway-backed,  wind-broken,  spavined  nag.  It  is 
useless  for  me  to  explain  these  plans  to  you,  as  it  takes  a 
special  training  to  appreciate  them,  and  that  is  something 
which  neither  you  nor  the  others  have.  You  have  not 
made  any  such  pretense,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  these  others.  I  feel  myself  disgraced  to'  be  in 
such  company  as  these  thieves,  robbers  and  deadbeats. 
These  other  architects  don’t  know  the  first  principles  of 
construction  or  good  manners,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  the 
citizens  of  this  county  and  to  yourselves  to  take  my  plan, 
simply  on  my  say-so.  That’s  all,  gentlemen.” 

“Was  it  a  plan  yez  was  tellin’  us  about,  or  was  it  a 
political  speech  yez  was  makin’  ?”  inquired  Commissioner 
McMurphy. 

Architect  Slick  was  next  invited  to  tell  of  his  plans. 
“I  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  scoundrels  of  picture- 
makers  have  been  before  you  with  highly  colored  plans 
that  you  could  not  understand,  that  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  that  they  could  not  understand  themselves.  I 
have  come  before  you  with  a  plain  piece  of  brown  paper 
and  a  red  pencil  with  which  I  have  made  a  ground  plan 
of  your  proposed  building.  Note  the  different  rooms 
and  see  the  arrangements,  also  note  the  convenience  of 
the  exit  at  the  back  of  the  building.  Look  at  the  vaults 
which  I  have  constructed  for  you,  and  observe  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  Don't  you  like  it?  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
make  this  offer.  Get  a  price  from  all  the  other  architects 
of  the  amount  they  will  do  the  work  for,  and  if  any  of 
them  beats  my  price  I  will  donate  this  ground  plan  to  the 
commissioners.  If  they  don’t,  then  you  are  to  have  the 
difference  between  my  bid  and  the  next  lowest  to  divide 
among  yourselves.  These  rascals  are  simply  the  worst 
that  ever  struck  this  town.  When  I  make  the  elevations 
I  propose  to  put  the  British  lion  on  the  top  of  the  front 
gable,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  German  eagle  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  coat-of-arms  of  Norway.  On  the 
top  of  the  dome  I  propose  to  place  the  flag  of  Grand  Old 
Ireland,  and  on  the  low  gable  at  the  back,  the  stars  and 
stripes,  emblematic  that  you  gentlemen  are  the  custodians 
of  the  country,  Yankee  Doodle  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.”  The  entire  board  exclaimed  with  one  voice, 
though  with  different  brogues:  "That  suits  us  to  a  dot.” 

“Call  in  dose  oder  architects,  Pat,”  said  the  chairman, 
“und  tell  ’dem  to  say  how  much  for  dey  vill  do  dis  yob 
like  Mr.  Slick  has  said.” 
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McMurphy  announced:  “Mr.  Chairman,  they  ain  t 
outside  bedad.” 

Commissioner  Olson  at  once  dispatched  a  messenger 
with  these  instructions,  “Run  down  to  de  depot  and  see  if 
them  architedt  fallers  have  stole  my  new  self-binder.  ’ 

The  architects  were  finally  routed  out  of  the  hotel, 
where  thev  had  been  increasing  their  bar  bil.s,  and  none 
of  them  had  a  self-binder  concealed  about  him.  Com¬ 
missioner  McMurphy  addressed  them  thus  :  “Gentlemen, 
the  board  have  dicoided  that  aich  wan  of  yer  plans  is 
better  than  the  other  fellers’  and  each  wan  of  youse  must 
come  before  the  board  all  together  separately  and  till  the 
chairman  fair  and  square  liow  much  youse  ax  for  thim 
plans.” 

All  presented  bids.  Slick's  was  the  lowest,  at  $150.00, 
and  Fox’s  next  at  $600.00.  This  meant  $450.00  to  be 
divided  between  the  five  commissioners.  This  threw  them 
into  exceedingly  good  humor,  and  the  announcement 
was  made  that  Slick  was  selected  architect  for  the  court 
house,  but  the  plans  were  not  exhibited  to  the  other  archi¬ 
tects  nor  the  price  made  known. 

All  the  other  architects  promptly  came  up  and  cor¬ 
dially  shook  hands  with  Slick.  Each  told  him  confidential¬ 
ly  that,  outside  of  himself,  his  preference  was  for  him  to 
get  the  job.  Slick  then  set  them  up  for  the  architects  and 
the  commissioners  at  the  hotel  bar. 

The  other  architects  then  paid  their  bills  at  the  hotel, 
but  being  short  of  ready  change  they  gave  their  checks  in 
payment.  I  learned  later  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
was  down  three  days  later,  hunting  five  prominent  city 
architects  whose  checks  had  been  returned,  marked  “No 
funds,”  or  “Account  overdrawn.” 

NOTE — We  venture  to  say  Mr.  Slick,  who  proved 
himself  adroit  enough  with  the  committee,  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  competent  to  equally  look  out  for  his  own  interests 
when  it  comes  to  letting  contracts  on  the  construction 
work,  and  material  to  be  used  in  the  building. 

The  selection  of  plans  because  they  are  offered  cheap, 
is  not  always  cheapest  in  the  end,  nor  is  this  always  true 
with  those  offering  to  do  the  construction  work  the  low¬ 
est.  The  man  should  be  selected  whose  ability  and  repu¬ 
tation  are  unquestionable  and  he  should  be  paid  well  for 
his  work,  then  he  can  feel  free  to  give  his  undivided  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problem,  thereby  making  it  a  monument  to 
his  skill,  industry  and  ability,  as  well  as  to  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  public. 

COURSE  IN  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  has  announced,  begin¬ 
ning  with  September,  the  first  course  in  fire  protection 
ever  established.  This  will  be  in  connection  with  un¬ 
derwriters’  laboratories.  The  object  of  this  training 
will  be  to  decrease  the  enormous  fire  loss  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  aggregating  $150,000,000  a  year,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $200,000,000  more  for  the  maintenance  of  fire 
departments.  The  expert  fire  protector  will  not  only 
understand  the  insurance  business,  but  must  be  a 
chemist,  an  electrician,  an  architect  and  a  builder.  The 
student  will  be  taught  every  process  of  fire  extinction. 


THE  PETRIFIED  FORESTS  OF  ARIZONA. 

We  left  the  train  at  ITolbrook,  the  county  seat  of 
Navajo  county,  for  a  visit  to  the  great  petrified  forest 
— one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities  in 
the  world.  After  a  breakfast  in  the  little  upland  town, 
our  party,  numbering  18  individuals,  was  loaded  into 
five  canvas  covered  wagons,  commonly  known  as 
“prairie  schooners,”  and  set  forth  upon  a  ride  of  about 
16  miles,  to  the  rim  of  a  great  mesa,  where  the  larg¬ 
est  portion  of  the  petrified  forest  has  been  laid  bare. 
There  are  several  other  points  in  Navajo  county  where 
fossil  trees  are  exposed,  the  nearest  point  to  the  rail¬ 
road  being  some  8  or  10  miles  fom  Adamana,  a  station 
to  the  eastward  from  Holbrook.  It  is  probably  that 
most  travelers  visit  this  latter  place  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  railroads,  but  the  greater  extent  of 
the  Holbrook  forest,  as  well  as  the  richer  and  more 
diversified  coloring  of  the  fossil  wood,  makes  this  the 
more  desirable  point  at  which  to  study  this  marvel  of 
Nature.  Ascending  the  northeastern  rim  of  the  mesa, 
which  is  still  capped  with  the  sandstone  in  place,  one 
has  before  him  a  vast  depression  of  some  3,500  or  4,000 
acres  in  extent,  thickly  strewn  with  the  trunks  of 
great  silicified  trees.  These  seem  originally  to  have 
lain  just  below  the  capping  stratum  of  sandstone.  As 
the  penetrating  waterflow  cut  out  the  softer  material 
underneath  the  sandstone,  the  trees  and  their  rocky 
covering  dropped  into  the  valley-like  depression  that 
was  produced.  Around  the  rim  of  the  valley  many 
large  tree  trunks  protrude  from  beneath  the  sandstone 
for  several  feet,  entirely  unspported  at  their  free  ends. 
These  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  variety  of  coni¬ 
fer,  or  perhaps  to  have  been  related  to  the  great  red¬ 
woods,  sequoia  senipervirens ,  of  California.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  belong  to  the  carboniferous  age,  and  are  a 
portion  of  that  vast  forest  which  once  grew  in  this 
now  treeless  waste,  and  that  went  to  form  the  great 
coal  measures  that  underlie  its  surface.  By  some  sin¬ 
gular  freak  of  Nature,  instead  of  being  preserved  to 
feed  the  fires  of  man,  a  stony  semblance  of  these 
great  forest  giants  is  presented  to  feed  his  wonder. 
The  texture  and  form  of  the  dead  trees  are  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible,  every  fiber  of  the  wood  transformed  into 
"learning  agate,  jaspar,  sard,  carnelian  or  chalcedony. 
The  colors  most  prominent  are  reds  and  browns,  with 
occasional  blue  and  green  tints  interspersed  with 
translucent,  colorless  chalcedony.  The  heart  of  some 
logs  is  a  mass  of  sparkling  crystals  of  quartz,  occa¬ 
sionally  showing-  amethystine  tints.  At  one  point 
these  great  logs  lie  so  close  together  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  yard  of  the  saw-mill,  where  the  logs  have  been 
rolled  together  to  await  the  saw.  They  are  usually 
broken  into  sections  of  not  more  than  8  or  10  feet  in 
length,  as  squarely  across  the  fiber  as  if  separated  by 
the  woodman’s  cross-cut  saw.  Some  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  measured  20  feet  in  diameter  a rt  their 
base,  and  at  a  break  100  feet  from  the  base  10  feet  in 
diameter.  One  that  lies  with  all  its  sections  continu¬ 
ously  placed  and  in  contact,  I  paced  from  end  to  end 
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130  paces — probably  at  least  360  feet.  The  smaller 
branches,  if  they  were  ever  silicified,  have  been  broken 
into  tiny  fragments  that  now  strew  the  surface  of  the 
valley.  All  the  centric  layers  of  wood  that  mark 
the  annual  growth  of  the  trees  are  clearly  shown  by 
the  varying  hues  and  tints  of  the  stone,  and  offer  a 
most  interesting  study  to  the  lithologist,  as  well  as  a 
never-ending  source  of  surprise  and  wonder  to  the' 
mere  sight-seer. 

The  Petrified  Forest  is  indeed  one  of  the  wonders 
of  this  Arizona  wonderland,  and  must  attract  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  visitors  as  it  becomes  more  widely 
known.  It  is  now  one  of  the  reservations  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  and  is  protected  from  the  vandal¬ 
ism  that  might  otherwise,  in  time,  mar  some  of  its 
singular  beauty. 

Standing  amid  these  mute  memorials  of  a  long- 
gone  past,  a  mood  of  reverie  is  easily  induced.  What 
cycles  of  change  and  what  tremendous  cataclysms 
have  these  stony  forms  survived !  What  sort  of  birds 
once  rested  in  the  branches  that  these  great  trees  up¬ 
bore?  What  beasts  lurked  in  the  shadows  that  were 
cast  by  their  leafage?  Fossils  of  animals  of  unknown 
and  extinct  species  are  found  scattered  about  among 
these  immense  rocky  trunks,  in  chemical  composition 
now  pure  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone.  Certain 
it  is  that  before  the  subsidence  of  the  land  which  bore 
these  forests  there  was  abundant  life  of  some  sort  here 
that  was  buried  beneath  the  mrushing  waters  as  the 
land  slowly  sank  and  the  great  trees  toppled  to  their 
overthrow.  Through  long  ages  the  ocean  detritus 
was  dropped  through  yielding  waters,  grain  by  grain, 
until  the  great  sandstone  stratum  was  piled  upon  these 
fallen  monarchs  of  the  primeval  forest.  Then  followed 
an  age  of  slow  uplifting  that  drained  off  the  waters, 
and  then  the  erosion  by  stream  and  storm  that  at  last 
restored  these  buried  giants  to  the  light  of  day.  But 
what  mind  is  able  to  grasp  this  appalling  procession  of 
the  ages?— Alfred  Tree  in  Springfield  Republican. 

NORCROSS  COMPANY  SOLVENT. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Norcross  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  which  recently  assigned  with  liabilities  of  $2,- 
000,000,  was  last  month  assented  to  by  Judge  Brown 
after  a  hearing  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Boston,  the  assets  to  be  transferred  from  the  receivers 
to  the  reorganization  committee.  The  discharge  of 
the  receivership  was  consented  to  by  all  the  creditors 
and  the  receivers.  The  receivers  filed  a  petition  for 
authority  to  assign  the  Harvard  medical  school  con¬ 
tract,  which,  as  receivers,  they  had  taken  to  the  Nor¬ 
cross  Bros.  Company.  That  petition  also  was  granted, 
as  it  has  the  assent  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Nor¬ 
cross  Bros.  Company.  These  proceedings  practically 
close  the  receivership,  and  the  company  is  adjudged 
solvent.  It  is  considered  a  most  remarkable  settle¬ 
ment  of  so  large  an  interest.  Judge  Brown  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  compliment  counsel  on  the  rapidity  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  they  had  straightened  out  such  a 
vast  and  complicated  affair. 


EXPORTING  AMERICAN  FIRE  BRICK. 

A  Louisville,  Ivy.,  fire  brick  concern  has  just  closed 
a  contract  for  twenty-five  car  loads  of  fire  brick  to  be 
sent  to  Spain  for  use  in  a  large  factory  in  course  of 
construction  at  Madrid.  The  contract  was  won  over 
bidders  in  Germany,  England  and  others  in  the  United 
States.  The  quality  of  brick  made  in  Louisville  and 
vicinity  has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  superior 
to  that  made  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  but 
previously  in  cases  of  foreign  demand  England  and 
Germany  had  always  held  their  own.  However,  the 
field  is  now  open  to  invasion,  because  after  a  thorough 
investigation  the  Spanish  concern  decided  to  take  the 
Louisville  brick.  The  shipment  will  be  ready  in  about 
five  weeks,  and  will  be  sent  via  New  York  to  Cadiz 
and  thence  to  Madrid. 

“This  is  the  first  contract  for  Louisville  brick  ever 
received  from  a  foreign  port,  and  brick  manufacturers  are 
much  gratified  that  the  fame  of  the  clay  in  that  section  is 
being  so  widely  advertised.  The  contract  is  not  only  very 
large,  but  the  advertisement  it  gives  Louisville  as  a 
fire  brick  center  will  be  worth  a  great  deal.” 

A  NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

A  new  building  material  which  promises  much  for 
the  future  is  called  UFalite.  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
Russian  artillery  officer  and  chemist  named  Imschent- 
ezky.  Uralite  is  composed  of  asbestos  fiber,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  silicate,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
chalk,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  In  a  soft  form  a 
sheet  of  uralite  is  like  an  asbestos  board ;  when  hard  it 
resembles  finely  sawn  stone  and  has  a  metallic  ring. 
Besides  being  a  nonconductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  it 
is  practically  waterproof  (and  may  be  made  entirely 
so  by  paint),  and  it  is  not  affected  by  either  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences  or  by  the  acids  contained  in  smoke, 
which  rapidly  destroy  galvanized  iron.  It  can  be  cut 
by  the  usual  carpenter’s  or  woodworker's  tools ;  it  can 
be  veneered  to  form  paneling  for  walls  or  partitions  ;  it 
can  be  painted,  grained,  polished  and  glued  together 
like  wood ;  it  is  not  affected  when  exposed  to  moisture 
or  great  changes  of  temperature,  and  it  can  be  given 
any  desired  color  either  during  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  afterward. 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND  HIS  FEES. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  palace  on  the  Highlands  of 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,000,000,  it  is  said.  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard  were  the 
architects.  It  is  the  rule  in  America  to  charge  a  fee 
of  5  per  cent  for  all  architectural  work,  except  when 
special  arrangements  are  made;  therefore  Babb,  Cook 
&  Willard  made  $150,000  out  of  the  Carnegie  home.  In 
Paris  there  is  a  sliding  scale  for  architects.  Buildings 
costing  more  than  $150,000  will  pay  4  per  cent,  those 
between  $125,000  and  $150,000  4  1-2  per  cent,  between 
$75,000  and  $125,000  5  per  cent,  between  $40,000  and 
$75,000  6  per  cent.  It  is  believed  by  leading  architects 
that  such  a  scale  should  be  adopted  in  this  country. 
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OINING  CAR 

Between 
t  ^  Chicago, 

St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis 

There  is  an  indefinable  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  our  dining 
cars  that  coaxes  into  life  the  stub¬ 
born  appetite  and  adds  zest  to  the 
simplest  meal.  The  car  itself  is 
cozy,  homelike,  and  when  you  are 
seated  before  the  table  with  its 
covering  of  snowy  white  linen,  its 
spotless  china  and  glistening  silver, 
you  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
artistically  prepared  food  served  by 
a  polite  and  efficient  waiter.  Even 
the  simplest  dishes  take  on  an  added 
flavor  under  these  conditions.  For 
all  this  you  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
just  what  you  have  eaten— no  more. 


For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply 
to  J.  P.  Elmer, 
General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS!  MINN. 
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WINDOW  STOP 
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ADJUSTERS 

OT§ 

Prevents  Drafts,  Dust ,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

McINERNY  &  BURKE 

SANITARY 

PLUMIBNG  AND  HEATING 

215  So.  7th  St.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 


Decorations  to  order. 


208  South  Seventh  Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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:i  Mica  Insulating  Co 
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FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

We  will  provide  the  services  of  a  competent  inspector  for  your  electric  light 
wiring  FREE  of  COS  1'  and  guarantee  satisfactory  wiring.  May  we  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  explain  our  REDUCED  RATES.  Electric  light  is  the 

CLEANEST.  SAFEST  and  BEST  artificial  light  known. 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co., 

15  and  17  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 

Telephone  N.  W.  Main  189.  Twin  City  1320. 


Corner  Section  of  Screen 


The  “Higgin”  Metal  Frame  Window  Screen 

A  * 

Does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp  or  come  to  pieces  in  the  corners.  Is  neat,  light,  orna¬ 
mental  and  durable.  Is  easily  removed  from  window  and  replaced.  Allows 
for  either  top  or  bottom  ventilation.  Just  the  thing  for  your  new 
home.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Estimates  Free. 

The  HIGGIN  Manufacturing  Co.,  -  -  -  Newport,  Ky. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  A  CO.,  AGENTS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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E.  BRANHAM 


Minneapolis  Gas  Fixture  Co. 


Headquarters  for  Gas,  Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures^ 
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HENRY  SANDERS  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 


KOLl'S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt, 
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505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Plastering  Contractor 
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All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 
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1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 
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T.  C.  TELEPHONE  1399. 
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ST.  PAUL. 

312-313  Germania  Life  Building. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 


“wiNDOHBmLmNG. s''  Minneapolis  Minn. 


WINDOM  BUILDING. 

N.  W.  ’Phone— Main  4336-J1, 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 
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ROOFING  TILE 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWIGI  ROOFING  TILE  CO.. 
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508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
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I  The  "Perfection"  Syphon  Jet  Closet  | 


“Nethery”  Hydraulic  Flush  Valve 

AND 
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Flow  Reducing:  Elbow' 


© 
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A  Flush  Valve  designed  to  do  away  with  the  ordinary 
closet  tank  and  operated  direct  from  main.  Is  opened 
and  closed  by  water  pressure,  noisless  in  operation.  Can 
be  regulated  to  flush  any  amount  of  water  desired.  Cannot 
be  propped  open. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  AND  METAL  CO, 

FINE  PLUMBING  GOODS. 

3rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  So.,  -  -  Minneapol  s,  Minn.  © 
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Willer’s  Inside  SlidiDg  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


IN/l  i  Iwau  kee, 
Wis. 


Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  flO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


-  MORE 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 


used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-12I-126-128  Indiana  Street. 


CH  I  C  A  G  O 


ILLINOIS 


Reliancelron&WireWorks 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  J- 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  pth  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  614. 

N.  W  2417-J2 
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DUMB  WAITERS 

AND 

HAND  ELEVATORS 

Trunk  Lifts  Sidewalk  Elevators 

Invalid  Lifts  Freight  Elevators 

Carriage  Elevators  Hatchway  Holds 

All  of  most  improved 
design  and  construction. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Salesroom,  -  -  no  Liberty  St 

Catalogue  on  application,  Estimates  on  request, 


TILE  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS  : 

— - - - - - -  ♦ 

f  TILE  WAINSCOTING  AND  CEILINGS  1 


WOOD  MANTELS 


;  GEORGE  H.  REESE, 

l  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ t 


Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Elevators 

Passenger,  Freight,  Electric 
Steam,  and  Hand  Power. 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic 
Doors  and  Gates . 

Nos.  81  to  91  Fillmore  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  =  Minn. 


i  PORTAGE  RED  STONE ! 

I  ♦ 


TRAVERSE  BAY 
REDSTONE  CO.. 

W.  C.  WYCKOFF.  agent. 

Suite  :?02,  Kasota  Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


X  In  Bfccks  or 
♦  Sawed  from 
l  the  Quarries 

!  °f 

^  Send  Plans  for 
X  Estimates.  We 
j  Pay  Express 


CALUMET,  ♦ 
MICH.  I 

(LAKE  SUPERIOR)  | 

Samples  Sen.  ♦ 
When  Request  ? 
ted.  X 


Craigo,  Bakers  Co. 

Steam,  Hot  Water  Heating 

- AND - 

VENTILATION 

Estimates  and  Plans 
Furnished. 

212  So.  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tel.  N.  W.  M.  878  T.  C.  190 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  tyra,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


CRAGIN  COMBINED 
GARBAGECREMATORY 

...and... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
Fuel  Grates. _ _ 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
J^ot^teshlencet^iunG^^j^^hi^ 
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LOW  PRICES 


STEAM  AND 


ESMIMATES  FURNISHED 


HOT  WATER  BOILERS 


D.  R.  Black, 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

20  THIRD  AVE.  WEST, 

rELEPHONE  450.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


|  JNO.  A.  SCHLENER  &  CO.  ♦ 


Commersiat 

stationers 

Draughting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 
and  Careful  Attention 


▼ 

I 


* 

: 


T.t  B  516  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  t 


Address 
Department 

>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦❖♦♦♦*« ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Stetl.  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 


THE  W.  J.  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


,  Ohio. 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
Machine  Go. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


‘AAA*AAA*A*AA4 


Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 

77-79-81  =  83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  lor  Catalogue. 
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In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are 
129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.  g 
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United  States  Radiator  Company. 


Factory  and  General  Offce: 
DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 


H. 


Minneapolis  Office: 
432-4  Guaranty  Bldg. 

J.  WERNEKP,  manager. 


We  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
1,  2,  3  and  4  Column  Radiators  of  the 
same  design  and  ornamentation  for 
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Write  or  call  for  Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  and  most  efficient  line  of  Ra¬ 
diators.  Prompt  Shipments  :  : 


WASHINGTON  BRANCH, 

68  Corcoran  Bulling. 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH, 

1 125  Park  Birlding. 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


MONOLITH 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co.. 


Trade  Mark 


Boston, 

Mass. 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 
base  board. 


Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


Farrell  &  Turnbull, 

Plumbing, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
and  Gas  Fitting, 

125  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

Duluth,  =  =  Minn. 


)K  ^ 

you  are  a 

DRAUGHTS 

fl/ipiTECT,  ENGINEER" 

I  ^TUDENT/MECflAHlCALDnAWlli5 
1  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Wttl  BE  SENT  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKINo"  _ 

'  INDIANAPOLIS  BLUE  PRINTS 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

APDRC3S  DfPABTMfNT  p  AND  AbK  TOR  DlbCOUNTb. 


Mission  Clock  913. 


Special  Summer  Prices 

On  all  goods  ordered  before  Aug.  1. 

ie  ,Iliailufactur^  high  grade  goods, 
sell  direct  and  ship  on  approval.  Hall 
Clocks  $70  up;  Wood  Mantels  S  1  0  up; 
Grates,  Fireplace  Goods  and  Til<*;Mls- 
slon  Clocks,  Hall  and  Den  Furniture. 
Also  Prepared  Furniture  Finishing 
Material  for  interior  trim.  Richest 
effects  at  no  extra  cost.  Catalogs  free. 
Mention  magazine. 

R.  Clock  &  Mantel  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CQ 


Q  Q  Q  G>  Q  Q  ©  © 

BRIDGES  |Q 

TRUSSES O 
GIR.DELR.S  !© 
COLUMNS  |o 
TOWERS  © 
T^NKS  |q 
QELl/HMS  © 
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STEEL  STRUCTURES 
ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK 
TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 
CORLISS  ENGINES 


© 


©  Q  Q  ©  @ 

ETSTQINEiS 
BOILERS 
HE  AIT  E  ELS 
PUMPS 
SHAFTING 
PULLEYS 
CASTINGS 


©  ©  © 
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OFFICE  AMD  WORKS,  N1NNEHAHA  AVE.  5i  TWENTYNINTH  STREET  MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
BRANCH  OFFICES  AT  DENVER-SEATTLE-SALT  LAKE  CITY-SAN  FRANCISCO- KANSAS  CITY 
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Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  ourtrademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 

Bo  ston, 
Mass. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by— 

PemDina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


JJ 

* 

¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

sc 


D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 


MINNESOTA, 


* 
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The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 


The  American  Monolith  Co., 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con-  Milwaukee, 

tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 

base  board,  Wis. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co- 

fresco,  INTERIOR  pi|l|T[l|  P 
and  EXTERIOR  lAI  H  I  I  ll  II 
2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  'Phones - 1443 


M.  J.  O'Neil 
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LUMB1NG 

Heating 


J.  C.  BEATTIE,  Mgr. 


Gas  and  Electric  &  Fixtures 


Sewer  and  Water 
CONNECTIONS 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 

at 


AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 


Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kellog<j=Mackay=Cameron  Co. 

Chicago. 


niNNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So.  Second  street.  306-308  Deleware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


HOGtf  TO  BUILD 
The  Boad  to  Success 


f 

■T 

± 

-J: 


Without  Health  it  Cannot  be  Done. 
CONSULT  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI 


<g 

I 

3> 


Late  of  West  Point,  U.  S.  M.  A.,  also  instructor  at  Columbia  and  T 
Princeton  Urmiersities,  \V.  G.  Savage's  Institute  of  Physical  Culture  <t> 
°rk  mverslty  °J  Minnesota,  now  physical  director  and  3> 

manager  Of  t  h  P  Minneento  A+Llo+fo  r  ,.k  -- 


manager  of  the  Minnesota  Athletic  Club. 

He  cures  Constipation,  Stomach  Trouble,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Reduces  Obesity,  Nervousness, 

The  Carciofini  method  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Address  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI, 

Minneapolis  Athletic  Club- 
ph°ne;  K.  W.  Main 867  L-l.  " 
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Northwestern 
Roofing  and 
Cornice  lifts 


Phones  T.  C,  976. 
N.  W.  1692-J-2 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 
nii*i3  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

OSEPH  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 


3 1 7- 1 9-2 1-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Fitters’  Supplies. 


Telephone  248. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 


313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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|  One  step  won’t  take  you  very  far, 
You’  ve  got  to  keep  on  walking  | 


© 
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.© 
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One  word  won’t  tell  folks  who 
you  are, 


© 

© 

© 

i 
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You’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking. 


© 


TALK  THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 
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macKollte 

Fireproofing  companu 


105-107  E.  RANDOLPH  ST„  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Manufacturers  and  Contractors  for 


Light  Fireproofing  Haterial 


For  all  classes  of  fireproof  and  serai-fireproof 
buildings. 


Floors,  Roofs,  Partitions,  Furring  Tile,  Etc. 

Fireproof  Plaster  Boards 

For  wood  construction. 


Write  for  prices  and  estimates. 
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WON  ON  ITS  IV1 

ERITS  ! 

Chemical  analysis  proved  to  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  architect,  and  the  Board  of  Capitol  Commission,  that 

Carey’s  85  per  ct.  Magnesia  Pipe  Covering 

Is  just  what  its  name  implies.  We  would  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  finest  job  of  pipe  covering  in  the  northwest 

now  installed  in  the  new  Capitol  Building,  AND  WE  DID  IT. 


200-206  First  Ave.  S. 


Minneapolis. 


SOLE  NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS 

Carey’s  85  per  cent  Magnesia,  Asbestos  Moulded  and  Wool  Felt  Pipe  Coverings. 


Also  Contractors  and  General  Northwestern  Agents  of  the  Celebrated 

Carey’s  Magnesia  Cement  Roofing 


rr< 


d  Felts, 
Buildini 


nd  Roofin 


n  d  < 
‘Per 


aBaBBBEBEEEEEEBBBB  VVM.  RHODES,  President. 
aaaaaasBBBBnaaaaaa 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


BEBBBBQaaaaaBBBBBB 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc. .Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes’ 


Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  Pitcli  anti 
Gravel. 

Stal  e  anti  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 


BaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 


St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Publishers  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK.  KEES, ^Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 


F .  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


haustive  demonstration  of  the  merits  of  our  material.  We 
have  no  doubt,  nor  have  the  owners  of  these  buildings  any 
doubt,  that  their  buildings  would  have  suffered  total  destruc¬ 
tion  had  it  not  been  ior  the  protection  afforded  by  the  plates. 
The  plates  are  invaluable  as  fire  preventers,  but  they  are 
more  than  that,  they  are  artistically  finished  when  used  in 
ceilings  and  present  an  appearance  which  compares  favorably 
with  any  decorated  ceiling  made.  Yes,  our  trade  in  plates  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  why  shouldn’t  it?  They  have  every 
lequisite  for  success  and  their  popularity  is  only  a  question 
of  public  knowledge  of  their  merits.  They  make  ‘old-style’ 
buildings  almost  absolutely  fire-proof  as  far  as  danger  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  their  cost  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  their 
practical  utility  and  the  actual  cash  and  trouble  saved  by 
their  use. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


APPRECIATED  BY  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


The  beautiful  litho-water  color  booklets  sent  out  by  the 
well  known  house  of  Samuel  Cabot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are 
certainly  works  of  the  highest  art.  The  specimen  recently 
received  by  the  Western  Architect  is  away  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  entered  this  office.  It  is  a  booklet  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  intending  to  build. 

By  a  unique  and  clever  way  in  which  the  leaves  are  cut, 
one  can  present  pictures  of  a  house  stained  in  almost  every 
conceivable  shade,  and,  to  our  idea,  they  all  blend  and  har¬ 
monize  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Hard  to  please,  indeed, 
will  be  he  who  fails  to  find  something  in  the  arrangement  of 
colors  that  are  shown  in  this  work,  that  is  not  satisfactory 
to  all  who  are  interested. 

STEEL  CEILINGS  AND  WALLS, 

Prevent  Destruction  By  Fire. 

The  attention  of  insurance  men,  owners  of  buildings  and 
fire  fighters  throughout  the  state  has  recently  been  called  in  an 
almost  startlingly  convincing  way  to  the  efficacy  of  steel 
ceilings  and  side  walls  as  preventatives  of  disastrous  con¬ 
flagrations. 

It  seems  to  be  unanimously  agreed  that  the  recent  fires 
in  the  Merchants  hotel  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  Smith  & 
Farwell  Co.  and  the  St.  Paul  Show  Case  Company  would,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  have  resulted  in  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  money 
but  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  steel  plates  which  in 
each  case  served  to  confine  the  fires  within  narrow  limits, 
making  them  easy  to  subdue. 

That  the  intense  fire  which  threatened  to  consume  the 
Merchants  hotel  in  November  was  checked  with  slight  dam¬ 
age  was  a  nine  days’  wonder  until  it  developed  that  the  rooms 
in  which  the  conflagration  raged  were  protected  both  as  to 
ceilings  and  side  walls  by  metal  plates. 

The  Smith  &  Farwell  fire  early  in  December  started  in  a 
piie  of  excelsior  in  the  basement.  It  was  what  is  known  as  a 
quick  fire,  and  “jumped”  almost  instantly  to  the  first  floor 
where  it  spread  rapidly,  but  stopped  short  of  the  upper  floors 
barred  by  the  steel  ceiling  of  the  first  floor. 

Possibly  the  most  instructive  example  of  all  was  that  af¬ 
forded  by  the  fire  which  occurred  at  night  early  this  month 
m  the  lar&e  factory  of  the  St.  Paul  Show  Case  Company  on 
the  West  Side.  In  this  case  so  fierce  was  the  heat  that  stock 
and  machinery  were  practically  all  destroyed;  the  building 
was  saved  from  total  destruction,  in  the  opinion  of  those 

qualified  to  judge,  solely  by  the  metal  plates  on  the  ceiling 
and  walls.  6 

A.  K.  Pruden,  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  & 
irnament  Company,  who  manufactured  the  metal  plates  in 
all  the  buildings  alluded  to,  said  to  the  Pioneer  Press  yester¬ 
day:  “We  could  not  have  asked  for  a  more  complete  or  ex- 


BURROWES  RUSTLESS  FLY  SCREENS. 


At  one  time  a  window  screen  would  be  almost  fully  de¬ 
scribed  as  '  four  sticks  of  wood  covered  with  netting.”  This 
desciiption  gives  hut  a  very  limited  idea  of  the  improved 
screen  of  today,  with  its  substantial,  elegantly  finished  frames, 
with  convenient  handles,  and  covered  with  fine,  evenly  woven 
netting  of  silken  appearance,  which  neither  obstructs  the  view 
nor  retards  ventilation. 


.me  wire  screens  manuractured  by  The 


Diuiuwes 


Co.  of  Portland,  Me.,  are  made  to  fit  and  match  the  house 
on  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Measurements  are  taken  of  the 
windows  and  outside  doorways  after  the  house  is  built.  The 
scieens  are  attached  to  the  windows  by  improved  devices.  One 
of  these  is  a  particularly  ingenious  device  called  the  “New  Cen¬ 
tury,  which  consists  of  a  metal  shoe  at  the  end  of  an  adjust- 
mg  screw,  whereby  the  screen  may  be  regulated  to  slide  just 
nght,  the  screen  being  made  to  cover  one  sash,  and  may  be 
U®?,d  ®}t,lier  for  f.he  upper  or  lower  sash  as  desired.  The  screen 
will  slide  as  easily  in  wet  weather  as  in  dry. 


THIS  HOUSE  IS  PROVIDED  WITH  BURROWES  RUSTLESS  SCREENS 

The  Burrowes  Rustless  Screens  are  covered  with  Copbronze 
Netting,  which  will  not  rust  and  does  not  require  to  be 
painted.  They  have  been  using  Copbronze  more  than  fifteen 
years  and  in  some  of  the  most  trying  exposures,  with  abso¬ 
lute  success— a  rustless  netting  on  a  rustless  frame. 


ne  metnod  of  fastening  wire  cloth  on  the  frame  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  ordinary 
screen.  Tacks  driven  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  is  the  usual 
method  of  wiring,  and  the  results  are  soon  apparent  in  the 
oose,  baggy  netting  easily  parted  from  the  frame  When  tacks 
are  driven  closely,  they  hold  only  the  few  strands  of  wire 

^  !C  the^  COver’  and  these  few  strands  rust  out  quickest 
undei  the  tack  head.  Such  products  are  not  profitable  to  the 
user. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Burrowes  patented  method 
of  fastening  the  wire  cloth  to  the  frame  are  illustrated  in 


this  cut. 


Every  strand  of  the  netting  is  securely  fastened,  being 
crimped  in  a  groove,  confined  by  the  lock-strip,  and  all  neatly 
covered  with  a  molding.  The  netting  will  remain  taut  and 
secure  for  years.  Screen  Doors  wired  in  this  way  with  a 
heavy  grade  of  wire  cloth  will  prove  durable. 

The  ajurrowes  Screen  Company  have  been  making  screens 
nearly  thirty  years;  they  have  built  the  largest  screen  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world  and  have  recently  added  another  large 
building,  nearly  doubling  their  space.  They  now  have  five 
substantial  brick  buildings  of  five  or  six  stories  each. 

The  Burrowes  salesmen  visit  nearly  every  city  and  town 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  offices  in  the  largest  cities. 
When  writing  to  the  Company,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the 
number  of  windows  and  door-screens  required,  and  they  will 
send  catalogues  and  arrange  to  give  cost.  Burrowes  pays  the 
freight. 


■While  the  quality  of  these  brick  are  par-excellent  in  every 
conceivable  way,  and  invariably  please  both  the  architect 
and  the  contractor,  the  fast  growing  popularity  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  product  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  hustling, 
energetic  and  methodical  sales  agent,  Mr.  S.  ,T.  Hewson,  and 
his  running  mate,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapin,  both  of  whom  enjoy  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  with  the  building  public  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country. 

Like  every  other  concern  who  manufacture  a  distinctly 
meritorious  article,  this  company  has  many  imitators,  who 
endeavor  to  induce  the  public  to  use  a  material  which  they 
assure  all  comers  is  ’‘just  as  good”  as  the  “Hydraulic”  Com¬ 
pany  makes.  Architects  who  desire  to  use  these  goods  in 
their  buildings  should  always  remember  and  specify  the 
Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.’s  brick,  and  not  care¬ 
lessly  overlook  the  wore  “Hydraulic,”  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  though  it  is  not  their  intention  so  to  do. 

All  the  various  shades  and  sizes  of  these  bricks  may  be 
seen  at  their  Minneapolis  office,  or  a  postal  card  or  letter  will 
bring  them  to  your  office  with  samples  of  the  different  kinds 
manufactured. 

WORTHY  OF  HIGHEST  PRAISE. 


The  steel  rolling  doors  and  shutters  manufactured  by  the 
Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  whose 
advertisement  appears  on  page  xiii,  of  the  Western  Architect, 
through  superior  merits  alone  have  attained  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standard  of  perfection.  Very  careful  and  prolonged 
study,  together  with  vast  experience,  enables  them  to  place  on 
the  market  excellent  constructions  for  every  purpose  where  a 
Steel  Rolling  Door  or  Shutter  can  be  applied. 

Skilled  workmanship,  combined  with  the  highest  grade  ot 
material  and  ingenious  ideas  have  here  produced  the  best  type 
of  manufactured  product. 

Compact  construction,  durability  and  ease  of  operation  com¬ 
bine  features  hitherto  unattainable. 

The  company  will  be  pleased  to  mail  to  readers  of  this 
magazine  their  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  by  handsome 
halftone  cuts,  buildings  supplied  with  these  indispensable 
goods,  including  cuts  of  steel  rolling  doors  for  car  barns, 
freight  houses,  warehouses,  elevator  openings,  etc.,  upon  de¬ 
mand. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  ELEVATOR  MACHINERY. 


SECURING  A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION. 


An  Enterprising  Concern. 

The  Menomonie  Hydraulic-ITess  Brick  Co.,  of  Menomonie, 
Wis„  with  their  general  offices  located  at  No.  10  N.  Third 
street,  Minneapolis,  have  been  widening  their  scope  of  terri¬ 
tory  so  rapidly  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  they 
have  introduced  and  sold  their  Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed 
and  sand  mould  brick  at  the  four  extreme  borders  of  the 
United  States;  in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
they  can  truthfully  state  that  the  reputation  of  their  superior 
brick  has  become  almost  national. 

While  for  years  their  product  has  generally  been  used  for 
all  the  important  and  leading  building  enterprises  in  the 
Northwest,  it  was  hardly  expected  that,  for  several  years  to 
come  and  with  the  most  enterprising  business  methods,  their 
business  would  be  extended  so  far  to  the  east  and  south  as 
the  records  prove  them  to  have  gone. 

It  is  with  their  selected  red  sand  mould  brick,  and  their 
“Colonials,”  that  they  have  made  a  particularly  aggressive 
contest  for  distant  markets.  Car  loads  of  these  brick  were 
last  year  shipped  to  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Washington,  Manitoba.  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  confronts  either 
an  architect,  contractor  or  owner  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  is  the  proper  distribution  of  floor  space.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  structure  built  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  where  every  inch  must  be  considered.  The  model  fac¬ 
tory  of  today  is  equipped  with  such  machinery  that  no  space 
is  wasted,  and,  furthermore,  the  advancement  of  electricity 
as  a  power  has  made  such  conditions  possible. 

After  many  years  experience  in  the  construction  of  ele¬ 
vator  machinery  and  a  knowledge  of  what  electricity  will  do 
as  a  motive  power,  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company  of  Chicago 
have  perfected  an  electric  elevator  machine  which  fills  a  long- 
felt  want.  The  illustration  accompanying  this  article  shows 
their  new  type  of  direct  connected  electric  apparatus,  arranged 
to  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  building  and  adjoining 
the  hatchway. 

The  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  such  an  arrangement 
are  many,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  no  valuable 
floor  space  is  taken  up,  in  addition  to  securing  an  apparatus 
capable  of  fulfilling  duties  to  suit  the  most  exacting  and  at  a 
cost  that  is  exceptionally  low,  both  for  installation  and  main¬ 
tenance.  The  entire  machine,  including  the  motor  and  con¬ 
troller,  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  the  old  idea  of  a 
complex  elevator  mechanism  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 

The  inclosed  gear  wheel  and  worm,  accurately  fitted,  form 
one  of  the  basic  principles  in  addition  to  a  reversible  motor 
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inserted  into  a  ring  and  coupled  direct  to  the  worm  shaft,  be¬ 
sides  a  construction  which  permits  the  removal  of  this  motor 
at  any  timc  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  apparatus. 
The  controller  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  main  frame  of  the 
machine  and  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  drum  shaft. 
In  action  it  is  very  positive  and  the  old  danger  of  burning 
contacts  is  entirely  avoided. 

A  great  many  of  these  machines  have  been  installed  in 
most  gratifying  results.  The  Company  takes  great  pleasure 
in  showing  anyone  these  elevators  in  operation,  and  their  new 
piominent  buildings  throughout  the  country  and  with  the 


I  general  catalogue  giving  further  illustrated  details  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 

Eminent  scientists  have  been  puzzling  over  the 
emanations  from  radium  until  one  of  them  has  come  to 
the  verge  of  indorsing  the  quest  of  the  old  alchemists— 
the  transmutation  of  metals.  He  has  bottled  these  ema¬ 
nations — which  are  made  at  no  cost  of  weight  by  the 
radium — and  in  time  discovered  that  they,  convert  them¬ 
selves  into  helium  and  gradually  disappear. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  ELEVATOR  MACHINERY. 


THE  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


which  becomes  imbbidedTnthe  SickformiM  ",  M  H  t?ason  of  the  projecting  t, 
cal.  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  ill  mirnroi?8  ‘i  ‘  of  lts  n,tn'aild  is  the  most  pr 
Strongest  wall. 

The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co7, 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsbur 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©u^^^^^g 


©  I  jjf-  Are  the  Most  Perfect,  Oura- 

"'f  I  Jr  ble  and  Sanitary 

©  Jr  LAUNDRY  TRAYS 

On  the  Market. 

©  manufactured  by  the 

I  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company, 

|  5 >0  101  Avenue  North,  Write  for  Prices, 
ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©®  ©©©©-©©©  ©©©ffiffi^ 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE  | 

MOSAIC  TILE  l 

CO.  | 

a? 

tt 

Zanesville,  Ohio.  J 

5 

Brighton  Ave.  %p 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FLOOR  TILE 

CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC  | 

s 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects  S 
and  parties  interested  in  large  building  en-  5 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates  * 
furnished.  ^ 

44444444444a444a44444444'4‘4a444a444"44a4ilV 


AKRON  ROOFING  TILE 


“Spanish”,  “Shingle”  anti  other  Patterns 

Manufactured  AKRQN  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  (  J.  CSECWAKTS4°CO. 

WRITE  FOR  new  catalogue,  754  Brook  St.,  Akron,  Ohio, 


Two  New  Year’s 
RESOLUTIONS 


For  Architects. 


STORM  KING  FURNACES 
and 

GEM  BOIFERS 


First  Resolution:  I  will  hereafter 
specify 


Ideal  Safety 
Furnace  Pipe 


-  215  -  217  South  Third  Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


For  I  know  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  cannot 
get  out  of  shape  atter  it  is 
placed  in  walls. 


Second  Resolution:  I  will  also 
recommend 


If  you  want  the  man  who  makes  the 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  should  use  The  Western  Architect. 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
^r^Residenoe^n^i^o^^Flats 


CRAQIN  COMBINED 
G  A  RBAG  E  CREM  ATO  R  Y 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOQUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  WTater  Heater. 

Fuel  Grates. 


Showing  Garbage  and 
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ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 


1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL, 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  t399. 


MINN.  I 


© 

I 

©^©©©©©©©©^©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 
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STRUCTURAL 

AND 


IRON  WORK | 


Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 


»  948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


X 
X 

CK,  X 
X 
X 
X 


Embossed  metal  for  Ceiling  and  Side  Walls, 
and  Interior  Decorations  is  our  specialty. 

They  are  easy  to  put  00 

BECAUSE  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  RIGHT. 

Perfect  JTltting,  Tiglit  Joints 
— ONCE  UP,  STAY  UP — 

IN  COMPLETE  CLASSIFIED  DESIGNS 

A  postal  will  bring  our  art  book  “F” 

THE  CANTON  STEEL  ROOFING  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

NO.  1ST  W .  230  8T 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W,  J.  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


Salem.  Ohio 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
Machine  Go. 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s  “JJJ  “M,ln* 


to 


B) 


l\ 


Patented  March  4. 1902  OTHER  Patents  Pending. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  are  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


vVy\W% 

^  THE  ° 

S-  W\VWW(iS0\0t  - 
-  $C\VOO\  0^  ; 
E.  &USV*ViS$.  ^ 

/t.  54  So.  3rd  St  .C* 
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EVIDENCE  OF"  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 
MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  Manufacturers. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001=2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  N.  Y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  ROOM  34.  aiLFILLAN  BLOCK,  ST.  PAUL.  4*4  BOSTON  BLOCK,,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE 


WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 


or 
If  F-eed< 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 


L.  B.  WAUGH,  President.  L.  E.  WAUGH,  Vice  President.  W.  E.  RAYMOND,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  EUSTIS,  Treasurer. 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR-PROOF 
SAFES. 

VAULT  FRONTS  AND 
LININGS, 

TIME  AND  AUTOMATIC 
LOCKS, 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  REPAIRING, 

OFFICE  DESKS,  CHAIRS 
AND  TABLES, 

WOOD  AND  METAL 
CABINETS, 

CHECK  AND  DOCUMENT 
FILES. 


Minneapolis:  318  Second  Ave.  South. 


St.  Paul:  360  Jackson  Street 
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Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
A  shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  durability,  wood-preserving 
properties  and  freedom  from  blackening 

Samples  aud  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  FOiNTS. 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflammable, 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Edward  C.  Lewis, 


John  H.  Kitchen 


Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 


9th  and  Broadway, 
KANSAS  CITY,  flO. 


433  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORE 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

TheJ.W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.Go. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-121-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 


Reliance  Iron&Wire  Works 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  J- 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  pth  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel 

Aei-  N.  W  2417-J2 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 

High  Carbon  Steel  Wire  Fabric  and  Cables  for 

Reinforcing  Concrete 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D” 
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WIDE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  00. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


1  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


Factory.  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 
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1ST.  8.  HOOGHSTER, 

NORTHWESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 


Dayton  Building, 


© 

© 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.  © 
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Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone . 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio.  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


the  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

(Established  1865) 

174-176  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Bank  Fixtures 
Court  House,  Library  and 
Office  Furniture 


Largest  nanufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

Opera  Chairs 
Church  Pews 
Pulpit  Furniture 
Lodge  Furniture 
Railroad  Settees,  etc. 


ANDREWS  (Patent)  METAL  FURNITURE 


For  36  Years 
flanufacturers  of 
Everything  for  Schools 
School  Furniture 
School  Apparatus 
Maps,  Globes 
Blackboards,  etc.,  etc. 

Typewriter  Chairs 
Piano  Chairs 
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'  CAPITALS 


Compo 


Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HAROLD  JOHNSON, 


NORTH WESTFRN  AGENT 

216-217  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis,  VJinn. 


t 

T5he  YALE  Locks.  Builders 
Hardware  arvd  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 

MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asylum,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

and 

Business  Buildings, 

eclso  foi 

Residences  and  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 

W.  K.  Moriscm  &  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Porcelain  Enameled  Baths 

surpass  all  others  in  quality,  design  and  durability  and  the  large  number  of  exclusive 
patterns  in  which  they  are  made  permits  the  selection  of  a  bath  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  bathroom,  no  matter  how  modest  or  elaborate  it  may  be. 


The  “Occident” 

is  the  choice  of  many  who  desire  a  sanitary,  modern 
equipment  without  expending  more  than  is  necessary  to 
provide  these  most  essential  features.  The  “Occident” 
is  made  in  five  sizes,  with  trimmings  as  shown  here, 
also  with  Imperial  Waste  and  Overflow,  or  Bell  Sup¬ 
ply  Fittings. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  bath  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  architect.  The 

Standard  Bath  Decorations 


as  applied  by  skilled  decorators,  with  special  facilities  for  the  purpose,  makes  the  exterior  as  inviting  as  the  interior. 
The  reasonable  cost  at  which  we  furnish  exterior  finishes  should  cause  every  bath  to  be  specified  with  one  of  our  factory 
finishes  thus  insuring  satisfaction  to  the  client,  instead  of  the  expense  and  annoyance  resulting  from  the  application  of 
ordinary  paint  by  unskilled  hands. 

Every  piece  of  Standard  IVare  bears  our  “Green  and  Gold”  guarantee  label  and  name  Standard** 
or  initials  “S.  S.  M.  Co.”  cast  in  relief  on  the  the  exterior.  No  others  are  genuine. 

Standard  sSanitarig  ‘IDfVj.  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  U.  te».  ^V. 


THE  "OCCIDENT”  PLATE  lOI  G 
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Machine  window  glass  is  reaching  the  market  and 
elicits  most  contradictory  reports.  Some  lots  are  re¬ 
ported  as  very  straight  and  clear,  but  thin ;  while  others 
are  said  to  be  thin  and  anything  but  straight.  A  very 
high  authority  in  the  glass  trade  expresses  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  process,  and  says 
that  the  thinness  is  now  being  remedied. 

Meetings  of  the  Twin  City  Architectural  Club, 
which  have  of  necessity  been  largely  devoted  to  organiza¬ 
tion  thus  far,  have  been  very  successful  in  numbers  at¬ 
tending  and  in  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  members.  The 
list  of  officers  is  given  in  another  column.  A  regular 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  19th,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Minneapolis  Building  Exchange  in  the  Kasota  Block, 
at  which  the  amended  By-Laws  will  be  presented  for 
final  adoption.  The  club  will  then  be  addressed  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of  theater  construction. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested  in  the 
work,  whether  members  or  not,  as  the  club  especially  de¬ 
sires  at  that  time  to  present  its  plan  of  organization  and 
work  to  architects  and  others  interested  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  club. 


The  drawings  and  designs  of  the  late  Harvey  Ellis, 
made  during  the  extended  period  of  his  residence  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Minnesota,  came  just  a  little  short  of  influencing 
western  work  more  strongly  than  that  of  any  other  de¬ 
signer,  before  or  since  his  time.  Had  he  been  a  little 
less  brilliant  and  original  he  would  have  been  more  apt  to 
work  one  vein  until  he  had  produced  something  that 
should  stand  as  characteristic.  Or  had  circumstances 
not  conspired  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  de¬ 
signs  under  his  own  name,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
man  of  his  genius,  training  and  wide  information  might 
not  have  done  things  equallv  brilliant  and  more  logical, 
more  architectural.  His  West  Point  training,  while  of  little 
value  in  equipping  him  with  the  traditions  of  the  craft, 
might  well  have  supplied  the  feeling  for  the  rational  lim¬ 
itations  of  projects,  while  his  almost  redundant  artistic 
equipment  could  be  drawn  on  for  any  requirement.  No 
one  else  could  do  such  striking  things  and  yet  avoid  the 
bizarre 

In  a  prospectus  of  a  third  edition  of  the  Directory  of 
American  Cement  Industries  it  is  stated  that  the  list  of 
cement  manufacturers  in  the  second  edition  reached  206, 
and  that  the  forthcoming  edition  will  extend  the  list  fully 
50  per  cent.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  great  increase  in  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  cements  took  place  last  year.  People 
who  have  kept  an  eye  out  for  the  cement  situation  have 
been  predicting  a  similar  showing  for  a  year  past,  ana, 
furthermore,  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  only  the 
thoroughly  modern  plant  can  stay  in  the  game.  Thus  far 
demand  has  kept  well  abreast  of  supply.  But  there  are 
things  that  threaten  the  industry  apart  from  features 
common  to  the  business  world.  Not  only  is  it  easy  for  a 
contractor  to  cheat  in  concrete  work  if  he  wants  to,  but 
if  he  is  not  so  inclined  he  cannot  get  good  work  without 
considerable  effort  unless  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  get 
an  exceptional  lot  of  workmen.  Concrete  work  is  not  yet 
so  well  understood  by  the  majority  of  people  who  take  to 
it,  but  that  many  a  mishap  comes  through  nothing  worse 
than  ignorance.  Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in 
this  department  to  the  loss  of  trade  sure  to  follow  the 
ventures  of  the  great  designers  of  new  and  impossible  con¬ 
crete  schemes,  the  ultimate  fate  of  which  is  pretty  sure  to 
give  the  material  a  bad  name.  Then  there  is  the  maker  of 
bad  cement — nothing  is  being  done  to  effectively  quell 
him,  yet  so  long  as  his  wares  are  allowed  at  large  in  the 
market,  so  long  will  the  trade  at  large  suffer  for  his  sins 
and  shortcomings. 
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Reports  of  the  late  notable  dinner  of  flying  machine 
men  and  their  friends  indicate  that  pretty  good  things 
must  have  been  served.  No  such  prophecies  were  ever 
collected  in  a  like  space  as  in  the  report  of  the  gathering. 
Perhaps  the  least  startling  of  these  was  the  prediction  that 
the  flying  machine  will  soon  be  tbe  cheapest  and  common¬ 
est  way  of  going  about.  Yet  when  it  came  to  the  only  one 

who  had  ever  flown,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  did  not  pro¬ 
phesy. 

J*  <A 

In  a  curious  codicil  to  a  curious  will,  the  late  Herbert 
Spencer  gives  his  main  reasons  for  opposing  the  metric 
system  and  provides  that  if  its  adoption  by  parliament  is 
again  agitated,  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  shall  be  re¬ 
printed  and  distributed  among  tbe  lords  and  commons. 
The  inch  and  the  foot  have  many  partisans  yet,  and  their 
cause  is  strengthened  and  justified  by  tbe  great  respect 
in  which  the  dozen  is  held,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  die 
hard.  Counting  having  been  originally  learned  on  the 
fingers — and  thumbs — it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  race  that 
the  end  of  the  arms  branch  as  they  do,  for  no  other  small 
number  is  so  awkward  to  divide  as  is  ten.  If  we  could 
only  hold  on  to  the  inch  and  foot,  and  use  two  more 
numerals  (digits) — a  system  in  which  the  least  number 
to  be  shown  by  three  figures  would  equal  our  present 
T44 — then  we  would  have  a  change  worth  while.  We 
might  then  keep  our  inch  and  foot,  and  make  over  larger 
denominations  and  our  weights  and  measures  a  bit,  and 
the  laugh  would  be  on  tbe  Latins.  They  don’t  presume 
to  throw  out  the  dozen  from  calculation  of  time  as  it  is. 

Tiie  Coroner’s  jury  called  to  investigate  the  Iroquois 
Theater  disaster  seem  to  have  begun  at  the  top  and  shied 
a  missile  at  every  grade  of  official  on  the  way  down.  They 
spent  a  good  deal  of  energy  of  a  somewhat  hysterical  sort 
upon  the  mayor,  declaring  that  “he  has  shown  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  lack  of  force  in  his  effort  to  shirk  responsibility.” 
After  much  more  hardly  coherent  comment  on  the 
mayor,  they  recommended  that  he,  with  the  building 
commissioner,  an  inspector,  the  fire  marshal,  the  theater 
fireman,  the  electric  light  operator,  the  stage  carpenter 
and  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Iroquois 
company  be  held  to  the  grand  jury.  While  there  is  no 
question  that  this  theater  management  was  lax  in  pro¬ 
visions  for  safety,  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  assumed  that  the}' 
were  so  very  exceptional  among  Chicago  theater  man¬ 
agers,  or  those  of  nearly  any  other  large  city.  How  the 
charge  of  criminal  negligence  can  be  made  to  attach  to 
people  outside  of  the  management  is  also  difficult  to  see. 
An  exceptional  building  inspector  might,  by  an  occasional 
prosecution,  do  much  to  help  toward  a  better  observance 
of  building  regulations,  and  a  better  observance  will 
everywhere  be  required  for  a  time ;  but,  if  followed  by  a 
considerable  period  of  immunity,  the  next  great  holo¬ 
caust  will  find  things  just  as  lax  as  now.  Human  nature 
will  not  be  changed  by  this  calamity.  The  people  who  go 
to  theaters  will  always  go  to  be  amused— not  to  be  safe. 
lhe_\  will  not  demand  less  than  is  spectacular  from  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  show,  nor  will  they  go  through  fire 
drills  as  school  children  do  against  a  time  of  need.  Public 


officials  will  continue  to  be  selected  from  an  easy-going 
public.  Greatly  improved  building  codes  will,  however, 
succeed  the  present  regulations,  and  there  will  be  no  cop>  - 
ing  of  the  famous  clause  in  the  present  Minneapolis  code 
“providing  that  these  regulations  shall  not  be  construed 
as  applying  to  existing  buildings  or  to  those  in  course  of 
construction.”  If  new  codes  were  to  provide  for  special 
inspectors,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  imspect,  report  on  and 
enforce  regulations  pertaining  to  audience  rooms,  the 
shifting  of  responsibility  would  be  largely  removed,  which 
would  perhaps  do  more  for  permanence  of  reform  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

j*  j* 

A  St  Paul  gentleman  had  an  experience  the  other 
day  that  may  have  led  to  views  on  the  subject  of  home 
industries.  The  house  hot  water  heater — luckily  during 
the  January  thaw — gave  out  by  the  cracking  of  a  cast  iron 
section.  It  was  found  that  the  broken  part  could  only  be 
replaced  by  sending  to  tbe  maker  in  New  England,  and 
not  daring  to  take  chances  on  the  delay  he  ordered  a  new 
heater,  which  was  installed  just  in  time  for  the  “cold 
snap.”  The  bill  was  a  little  over  $300.00.  St.  Paul 
makers  are  producing  what  are  quite  likely  better  heaters 
than  the  one  that  failed,  and  had  the  mishap  occurred  to 
a  heater  of  local  make,  it  could  very  likely  have  been  re¬ 
paired  at  one-fifth  the  expense. 

The  plethoric  condition  of  the  general  coffers  has 
been  so  much  vaunted  of  late  that  sessions  of  congress 
become  tbe  Mecca  of  all  manner  of  pass-the-bat  ex¬ 
perts.  Public  buildings  could  be  bad  for  almost  any 
place  were  it  not  that  loans  to  expositions  are  coming 
to  be  so  common  as  almost  to  take  turns  with  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  public  buildings.  These  expenditures 
are  easier  to  defend  than  many  other  classes.  Yet 
they  depend  for  their  existence  upon  successful  beg¬ 
ging.  But  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  proposal  that 
the  general  government  shall  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
California  big  trees,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  beg¬ 
ging  limit  lias  been  reached.  The  government  has 
been  doing  much  of  late  years  for  the  mountain  states 
in  the  way  of  saving  them  from  themselves — laying 
out  forest  reserves  in  suitable  portions  of  tbe  public 
lands  and  patrolling  these  so  as  to  prevent  their  de¬ 
struction  by  the  precious  populace.  But  now  comes 
California,  which  owes  more  to  the  advertising  she  has 
had  from  the  big  trees  than  to  all  else  she  has,  trying 
to  get  the  general  government  to  save  these  trees  from 
the  lumberman.  Not  only  that,  but  she  asks  senti¬ 
mental  people  of  other  states  to  help  her  get  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
answer  of  congress  to  California  will  be,  “If  you  don’t 
think  enough  of  those  trees  to  preserve  them,  pray 
leave  a  few  stumps  as  a  comment  on  your  civic  pride.” 

Cities  are  becoming  a  trifle  ashamed  of  begging 
libraries,  and  the  offer  of  a  kerosene  king  to  chip  in  and 
help  a  state  university  has  raised  debate,  but  there  is 
nothing  which  we  may  not  ask  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  different  when  New  York  parked 
Niagara  and  when  New  York  and  New  Jersey  set 
about  to  preserve  the  Palisades. 
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The  good  promises  that  have  been  made  in  the  name 
of  what  may  yet  christen  itself  the  new  science  are  not 
followed  very  closely  by  accomplishment.  The  liquid  air 
man  was  to  build  a  quart  of  it,  and  that  quart  was  to 
generate  a  gallon  or  two  without  outside  help,  and  that 
would  make  the  operation  of  lifting  oneself  by  the  boot 
straps  look  cheap.  The  radium  people  tell  about  “emana¬ 
tions”  that  come — without  loss  to  the  source — from  their 
metal,  and  in  the  course  of  some  hours  or  days — they 
prove  it  by  the  spectroscope — become  another  metal. 
Why  are  they  not  busy  turning  lead  into  gold  ?  Then  to 
think  how  time  has  sped  since  the  kerosene  college  pro¬ 
fessor  found  that  procreation  was  only  a  question  of 
chemicals,  and  no  practical  use  has  been  made  of  the  dis¬ 
covery. 

When,  in  a  late  issue  of  this  journal,  we  took  what 
seemed  likely  to  prove  and  did  prove  to  be  efficient  means 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  very  objection¬ 
able  features  of  the  cement  business — especially  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  present  systems  of  official  inspection  to  build¬ 
ing  interests — we  had  no  idea  of  exciting  any  prejudice 
against  natural  cements;  and,  lest  there  be  anything  in 
the  fears  of  some  makers  of  natural  cements  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  article  referred  to,  we  wish  to  state  here  that 
there  are  brands  of  natural  cement  on  this  market  in  whicli 
we  have  full  confidence,  because  we  believe  these  cement- 
are  made  by  men  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion  in  this  business,  and  who  intend  to  stay  in  the  game 
Furthermore,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  position  of 
the  architect  or  engineer  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  recog¬ 
nize  the  suitability  of  natural  cements  for  purposes  within 
their  range.  The  man  who  proposes  to  place  a  structure 
upon  a  soil  that  will  safely  support  but  four  tons  pen- 
square  foot,  and  begins  his  footings  with  a  Portland, 
cement  concrete  that  may  be  safely  loaded  to  sixteen  tons 
per  square  foot,  when  he  can  use  a  cheaper  natural  cemem 
concrete  that  may  be  safely  loaded  to  eight  or  ten  tons  per 
square  foot,  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  much  of  a  designer. 
The  only  justification  this  man  may  have  for  such  a  course 
is  proof  of  greater  reliability  of  one  class  of  cements  over 
the  other.  This  journal  is  working  for  the  adoption  of  a 
system  that  shall  give  fair  assurance  of  the  reliability  of 
all  cements  placed  on  the  market.  As  it  is  now,  building 
interests  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  they  are  offered  all 
the  cements  that  city  authorities  reject  for  their  own  use. 

Disciples  of  Henry  George  are  more  persistent  in 
propoganda  than  any  other  group  of  believers  to  be  met 
with.  Whatever  the  merits  of  their  main  contention,  thev 
are  doing  much  to  bring  to  light  facts  that  are  likely  to 
call  for  the  most  serious  consideration  of  economists  in  the 
near  future.  The  perfecting  of  machinery,  of  means  of 
intercourse  over  great  distances,  and  the  manipulating  of 
capitalization  that  have  been  so  noticeable  within  the  past 
few  years,  have  led  to  most  spectacular  business  combines, 
many  of  them  monopolistic  in  their  nature,  and  to  attempts 
hv  workmen’s  unions  to  monopolize  labor  as  well.  These 
have  so  taken  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  that  the  pro¬ 
found  change  in  the  land  situation  which  has  been  pro¬ 


ceeding  meanwhile  is  lost  sight  of  to  a  large  extent.  This 
change  is  so  startling  that  it  cannot  fail  to  receive  more 
attention  in  the  near  future.  The  rapid  shifting  of  rural 
population  to  the  cities  of  late  has  been  noticed  by  all  and 
has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but  when  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  found  that  in  England,  for  instance,  farm 
laborers  decreased  in  number  some  25  per  cent,  in  the 
period  from  1891  to  1901,  and  that  gamekeepers  increased 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion,  an  element  is  intro¬ 
duced  that  will  not  add  to  the  complacency  of  the  student 
of  events ;  certainly  not  of  those  who  recall  the  prediction 
made  by  prominent  economists  not  twenty-five  years  ago, 
that  the  new  lands  becoming  available  would  soon  so  fai 
eliminate  landlordism  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  agri¬ 
culture  for  anyone  but  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

But  the  exhibit  that  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  build¬ 
ing  interests  is  that  of  site  values  in  cities.  Most  of  us 
have  expended  so  much  sympathy  upon  good  friends  who 
have  been  gently  but  surely  pushed  off  the  earth — finan¬ 
cially — in  attempting  to  monopolize  a  part  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  city  real  estate,  that  we  have  been  disposed  to 
believe  that  real  estate  speculation  was  a  form  of  sin  fol 
lowed  promptly  by  its  own  punishment.  Some  of  the  fig 
ures  are  not  calculated  to  support  this  view.  A  retail  store 
in  Chicago  pays  ground  rent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It 
is  not  stated  what  conditions  are  attached  to  this,  bu! 
usually  these  rents  are  with  the  tenant  paying  all  taxes  as 
well  as  making  the  improvements.  This  would  indicate 
a  market  value  for  the  site  of  four  or  five  millions.  The 
separate  assessment  of  land  and  buildings  is  now  com¬ 
pleted  in  New  York,  and  the  value  of  all  buildings  is 
placed  at  a  trifle  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Some 
of  the  items  are  of  interest.  The  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  and 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  each  occupy  land  worth  $4,000,000. 
the  former  building  being  assessed  at  $500,000  and  the 
latter  at  $5,000,000.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.’s  building  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  $2,800,000  and  the  land  at  $3,500,000.  The  Her¬ 
ald  building  is  assessed  at  $200,000  and  the  land  at  nine 
and  one-half  times  as  much.  Only  a  few  of  the  latest  sky 
scrapers  are  valued  at  more  than  the  land  they  occupy. 

A  similar  system  of  assessments  in  Detroit  shows  less 
discrepancy  between  values  of  land  and  improvements,  the 
lands  being  valued  at  only  twice  as  much  as  buildings. 

One  need  not  know  much  about  the  general  subject  of 
taxation  to  reach  the  conviction  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  enormous  tax  on  building  enterprise  is  but 
scantily  concealed  here.  If  a  landless  man,  or  group,  essay 
to  build  a  great  office  building,  for  instance,  the  owner  of 
a  favored  site  is  able  to  take  the  major  part  of  the  net 
income  of  the  enterprise  for  nothing  more  than  permission 
to  build  on  his  land.  Were  this  owner  to  found  a  college, 
or  at  least  to  endow  a  “chair”  with  his  share  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  we  would  be  taught  that  the  landlord’s  share,  being 
ultimately  borne  by  the  tenant  anyway,  does  not  detract 
from  the  share  of  the  builders,  or  discourage  building.  By 
the  same  reasoning  in  a  city  which  licenses  saloons  at 
$100  and  proposes  a  change  to  $1,000,  saloon  keepers  or 
brewers  should  not  oppose  the  change  on  grounds  of  self- 
interest.  But  a  western  city  once  made  this  change  in  its 
license  fees,  and  two-thirds  of  its  saloons  went  out  of 
business. 
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A  DRAFTSMAN’S  RECOLLECTION  OF  BOS¬ 
TON. 


BY  E.  P.  OVERMIRE. 

It  was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  the  writei 
servered  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  Minneapolis  and  set 
out  in  the  fall  of  1887  for  that  Mecca  of  architectural  stu¬ 
dents,  Boston,  where  are  located  the  Institute  of  I  ech- 
nology,  Harvard  University  and  so  much  that  is  mingled 
inseparably  with  the  early  and  vital  history  of  our  beloved 
country.  With  the  assistance  of  home  friends  who  knew 
personally  what  lay  ahead,  I  was  enabled  to  select  before 
starting  a  boarding  place  which  proved  eminently  satis¬ 
factory,  it  being  conveniently  situated  to  the  Back  Bay, 
where  are  located  Trinity  Church,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Public  Library  and  the  finer  portion  of  the  residence 
district.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  the  firm  of  Andrews 
&  Jaques  opened  their  doors,  and  through  their  good 
offices  the  writer  stepped  at  once  into  a  position  with 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  who  had  but  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  of  the  great  Id.  H.  Richardson, 
whose  name  and  works  were  on  every  tongue,  and  whose 
influence  had  been  felt  across  our  entire  land.  Naturally 
one  could  not  but  feel  especially  favored  in  getting  so 
quickly  and  easily  into  an  office  where  the  environments 
and  atmosphere  were  so  thoroughly  good,  and,  although 
it  was  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  city  to  this  country 
office  in  Brookline,  the  trip  was  patiently  made  by  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  men  twice  a  day,  each  feeling  amply  re¬ 
paid  with  their  experiences  en  route. 


•  tvnH  •  Hre-HotLr  •  to  1  Abrrxrv  yom  {lie  • 


To  one  whose  previous  experience  had  been  in  the 
cooped-up  offices  of  the  noisy,  dirty  city,  this  change  to 
the  sweet  smells  and  pleasant  sights  of  the  country  was  a 
constant  delight  and  an  inspiration  to  best  endeavor. 
The  sketch  by  Mr.  Eldon  Deane  in  an  old  number  of  the 
American  Architect  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  this 
office  and  its  environment ;  inasmuch  as  the  old  office  has 
been  torn  down  these  sixteen  years  or  more,  this  view 
may  be  of  special  interest  to  anv  who  have  heard  of  but 
have  been  denied  the  pleasure  of  seeing  for  themselves 
the  unusually  favorable  surroundings  in  which  we  were 
so  well  pleased  to  work.  The  accompanying  photo,  taken 
by  myself,  shows  the  office  force  as  it  then  existed.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  several  have  achieved 


fame  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  some  have  turned  to 
other  vocations  and  some  have  retrograded ;  altogether 


OFFICE  FORCE,  SHEPLEY,  RUTAN  &  COOLIDGE,  1 887. 

the  old  photo  is  of  considerable  interest  and  value  to  those 
in  the  group.  Having  heard  and  seen  so  much  of  the 
work  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  with  so  many  evidences  on  all 
sides  of  his  genius  one  could  not  but  be  inspired,  and  with 
free  access  to  his  superb  library  one  could  make  the  most 
of  spare  half-hours  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  best 
kind  of  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Amongst  others,  this  firm  then  had  under  way  the 
Gratwick  residence  at  Buffalo,  the  Howard  Library  at 
New  Orleans,  the  great  Leland  Stanford  University  in 
California,  the  Nickerson  House  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  and 
the  Boston  and  Albany  railway  stations  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  many  of  which  the  writer  was  privileged  to  work 
upon,  and  several  of  which  are  illustrated  herewith. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RY.  STATION,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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While  still  with  this  firm,  their  offices  were  removed 
to  Boston  at  Exchange  street,  near  State  street,  where 
they  occupied  the  entire  upper  story  of  a  large,  old  build¬ 
ing  fitted  up  with  working  alcoves,  fireproof  library  and 
private  offices.  Here  they  remained  for  several  years  until 
the  erection  of  the  tall  Ames  building,  which  was  built 
from  their  designs,  the  upper  floor  of  this  building  being 
arranged  for  their  own  use,  and  there  they  are  to  this  day. 
This  is  on  historic  ground,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
the  old  State  House  and  Faneuil  Hall,  the  place  of  the 
first  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution,  and  many  other  impor¬ 
tant  and  interesting  events  in  American  history. 


OLD  STATE  HOUSE.  —  AMES  BUILDING. 

Excepting  a  few  months’  trip  home,  the  writer  spent 
upwards  of  five  years  in  Boston,  gathering  a  large  store 
of  experience  from  such  offices  as  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Cool- 
idge,  McKim,  Mead  &  White  and  Andrews,  Jaques  & 
Rantoul.  Generally  the  noon  hours  were  used  to  good 
purpose  in  visiting  points  of  historic  interest  such  as 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  State  House,  the  common,  Back  Bay 
district,  Bunker  Hill,  Harvard  College  and  the  markets, 
docks,  etc.  Much  heavy  building  was  going  forward 
during  this  time,  which  added  further  to  the  points  of  in¬ 
terest  to  be  visited.  Holidays  were  spent  profitably  visit¬ 
ing  such  suburbs  as  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Charlestown, 
Dorchester  and  Milton,  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Newtons  and 
the  old  North  End,  which  was  of  double  interest,  both  his¬ 
toric  and  artistic.  Here  is  located  the  old  North  Church, 
from  whose  spire  Paul  Revere  hung  the  signal  lights  on 
that  famous  night,  made  memorable  in  verse  by  Long¬ 
fellow.  The  greatest  interest  here,  as  elsewhere, 
was  in  the  people,  rather  than  in  the  buildings.  No.  149 


Salem  street  is  pointed  out  as  the  house  immortalized  in 
“Solomon  Levi,”  and  the  surroundings  accord  with  the 
song.  All  this  was  in  the  days  before  the  present  “L” 
road  and  tunnels  were  thought  out,  hence  the  surface 
appearance  is  considerably  changed  from  those  days  of 
sixteen  years  ago. 

Beacon  street  was  the  Mecca  of  architects  in  those 
days,  one  of  the  principal  shrines  being  at  No.  6,  where 
such  people  as  C.  Howard  Walker,  Chamberlin  &  Whid- 
den,  Andrews  &  Jaques,  Longfellow  and  Alden  &  Harlow 
“hung  out.”  This  property  is  now  covered  by  a  tall  mod¬ 
ern  skyscraper,  and  even  the  old  Athenaeum  property 
adjacent,  has  gone  the  way  of  all  such,  moved  further  out 
into  a  new  modern  building,  and  yielded  the  place  to 
modern  improvements.  At  53  Beacon  street  was  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  where  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  designed  and  carried  out. 

In  1888  the  Boston  Architectural  Club  was  formed, 
with  headquarters  hard  by  the  old  Music  Hall,  on  Hamil¬ 
ton  Place.  Here  transpired  many  interesting  events 
which  will  never  fade  from  the  memory,  including  life 
and  modelling  classes,  water  color  and  pen  and  ink  classes, 
etc.,  with  such  teachers  as  D.  A.  Gregg  in  the  latter. 


THE  DRAFTING  ROOM. 

Dwight  Blaney  in  water  color  and  Blackall  &  Newton  in 
design.  At  this  time  were  published  those  fine  works  on 
the  best  colonial  architecture,  by  Corner  &  Soderholtz  and 
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by  J.  E.  Chandler,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  club.  Lec¬ 
tures  by  leading  lights,  exhibitions  of  work  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  semi-occasionally  the  B.  A.  C.  minstrels  held 
forth  to  the  great  delight  of  all  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  admitted,  and  amongst  other  treasures  the  writer  cher¬ 
ishes  the  program  of  the  first  of  these  minstrel  shows. 
The  club  has  quieted  down  into  quite  a  decorous  body 
now,  but  a  safety-valve  is  provided  in  the  “P.  D's,”  abbre¬ 
viation  for  “Poor  draftsmen,”  which  refers  to  their  finan¬ 
cial  condition  rather  than  to  their  artistic  abilities.  They 
meet  regularly  on  Saturday  nights  in  a  room  of  their  own 
for  self-improvement  and  jollity,  free  from  rules  and 
order,  a  law  unto  themselves.  Having  among  their  num¬ 
ber  skilled  musicians  and  every  member  being  an  artist  in 
some  special  line,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  entertain¬ 
ment. 


NEW  STATE  HOUSE. 

The  trips  to  Newport  and  Old  Salem,  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  series,  grew  out  of  this  club  and  its  fellow¬ 
ship.  Other  events  remain  to  be  chronicled  in  due  season, 
covering  sketching  trips  to  Dedham,  Cambridge  and  the 
rest.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
Boston  of  1887  to  1892,  which  is  under  discussion,  because 
great  physical  changes  have  occurred  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  “L”  roads,  tunnels  and  stations,  North  and 
South  railway  stations,  Emergency  Hospital  in  Hay- 
market  Square,  in  place  of  the  old  B.  and  M.  depot,  the 
new  theatre  in  place  of  the  old  Public  Library,  the  State 
House  extension,  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Tremont 
House  and  Athenaeum,  the  great  improvements  at  Old 
Harvard,  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
occurred. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  developed  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  park  schemes  in  the  world, 
the  author  of  which  (Frederick  Law  Olmstead)  died  only 
recently.  Mr.  Olmstead’s  office  and  residence  were  hard 
by  the  home  and  office  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  the  men  from 

the  two  offices  mingling  quite  frequently  at  tennis  during 
the  noon  hour. 

k  1  om  the  foregoing  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  new 
and  territories  and  more  than  that  number  of  foreign 
experiences,  the  hospitable  environment  and  the  rich  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  past,  work  together  to  mould  and  form  im¬ 
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“OLD  NORTH  CHURCH.” 

pressionable  minds  into  such  as  could  never  have  occurred 
under  the  old  order  of  things  out  west,  where  such  asso¬ 
ciations  are  entirely  lacking.  One  is  constantly  reminded 
of  Mrs.  Hemans’  lines: 

“Lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 
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PERSPECTIVE  OF  PROPOSED  KENTUCKY  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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FALSE  WORK  FOR  ERECTION  OF  SUSPENDED  CAR  TRANSFER,  M 

C.  A.  P. Turner,  l! 


February,  1904. 
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SKETCH  FOR  RESIDENCE  .by  the  late  HARVEY  ELLIS. 
Supplement  to  J-  W-  Stevens,  Architect,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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ST.  JAMES’  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  (EPISCOPAL)  HOMEWOOD,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Supplement  to  Carpenter  &  Crocker,  Architects,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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'SIX  HUNDRED  APARTMENT  BUI LDI NG,  CLEVELAN D,  OH  10 
Searles  &  Hirsh,  Architects  Cleveland. 


February,  1904. 
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STABLES  OF  J.  H.  BROWN,  CLEVELAND, 

Supplement  to  Alfred  Granger,  Architect,  Chicago. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  J.  R.  TRUE,  (Treasurer  of  the  Northwestern  Terra-Cotta  Co.,)  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
SuDplement  to  Huehl  &  Schmid,  Architects,  Chicago. 
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SKETCH  FOR  INTERIOR  OF  BANK  by  the  late  HARVEY  ELLIS. 
Supplement  to  Stevens,  Architect)  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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SKETCH  FOR  A  RESIDENCE. 

Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 
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SUSPENDED  CAR  TRANSFER,  IN  COURSE  OF  COI^ 

C.  A.  P.  Turner,  Engi' 
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OVER  SHIP  CANAL,  AT  DULUTH,  MINN 
11  polis,  Minn. 


February,  1904 
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NEW  FERRY  BRIDGE  AT  DULUTH,  MINN. 

W.  B.  Patton,  City  Engineer  of  Duluth,  writing  for 
the  Engineering  News,  March,  1902,  says :  Minnesota 
Point,  the  natural  breakwater  which  separates  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior  from  the  harbor  of  Duluth,  extends  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  with  a  width  from  300  to  800  feet, 
for  a  distance  of  six  and  six-tenths  miles  from  the  Minne¬ 
sota  shore.  At  its  outer  end  it  is  separated  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Point  by  the  “natural  entry,”  through  which  for 
merly  flowed  all  the  water  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Nemadjl 
rivers,  and  which  was  the'  only  means  of  access  to  the 
harbor. 

The  city  of  Duluth  was  originally  laid  out  on  the  north¬ 
erly  half  of  Minnesota  Point,  but  this  location  was  soon 
abandoned  for  the  mainland,  about  the  base  of  the  point. 
As  no  deep  water  channel  in  the  harbor  connected  the 
natural  entry  with  the  new  city,  an  effort  was  made  to 
establish  an  artificial  harbor  in  the  lake.  This  harbor  was 
found  to  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1870  the  city  began  the  excavation  of  a  ship  canal 
across  Minnesota  Point,  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the 
mainland.  The  work  was  completed  in  the  winter  of  ’ji. 
This  canal  was  250  feet  wide.  The  six  miles  of  Minnesota 
Point  thus  severed  from  the  mainland  was  reached  by  boat, 
ice  or  an  improvised  suspension  floor  bridge. 

The  citv  of  Duluth  has  looked  with  regret  at  the  larg<* 
amount  of  its  most  valuable  dock  frontage — the  bay  side 
of  the  point — which  it  is  impossible  to  use  on  account  of 
lack  of  means  of  access  for  railroads  and  teams,  and  for 
vears  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  practical  means  of 
transportation  across  the  canal,  which  would  provide  for 
the  business  development  of  the  property  on  the  Point. 

The  canal  points  directly  into  the  teeth  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  and  most  severe  storms  of  the  locality,  and  conse- 
quently  vessels  using  it  must  have  an  absolutelv  unimpeded 
passagewav.  A  central  pier  is  an  impossibility,  and  any 
structure  designed  to  move  across  the  canal  must  have  a 
certainty  of  action  approaching  the  perfect.  It  must  be 
under  complete  control  at  all  times,  as  8,309  vessels  ar¬ 
rived  and  departed,  carrving  6,851,729  tons  of  freight  and 
88,8^3  passengers  in  1901. 

Anv  design  for  permanentlv  spanning  the  canal  must 
have  a  clear  headroom  of  feet  above  high  water,  as 
masts  t 20  feet  high  are  carried  by  some  of  the  vessels. 

Tn  November.  1891,  a  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  for 
the  best  design  for  a  drawbridge  and  elicited  twenty  de¬ 
signs.  The  design  considered  best  and  most  economical 
was  reiected  bv  the  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Engineers 
Snecial  legislation  was  then  secured  to  overcome  some  of 
the  difficulties,  and  City  Engineer  Thos.  F.  McGilvery 
suggested  a  modification  of  the  Rouen  (France)  bridge, 
built  on  the  suspension  plan. 

Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Turner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  advised,  drew  and  specified  a  stiff  girder  form  of  con¬ 
struction  as  more  secure  in  Superior  storms.  The  secre 
tarv  of  war  approved  this  type,  and  granted  a  permit  in 
September,  1903. 

The  plans  as  approved  and  contracted  for,  are  for  a 
stiff  riveted  girder  design  of  393  feet  9  inches  span,  sup¬ 


ported  on  steel  towers  resting  on  pile  and  concrete  founda¬ 
tions,  with  the  bottom  chord  of  the  bridge  135  feet  above 
high  water. 

Two  towers  187  feet  high  will  be  built  first,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  canal.  To  these  will  be  attached  tempo¬ 
rary  bents.  Work  on  the  connecting  horizontal  trusses 
will  progress  from  either  side  after  the  manner  of  canti¬ 
lever  construction.  When  the  ends  are  joined  high  over 
the  middle  of  the  canal  the  bents  will  be  taken  away. 

The  ferry  car  is  suspended  by  stiff  riveted  hangers 
from  trucks  running  on  tracks  placed  within  the  bottom 
chords  of  the  trusses.  The  car  is  proportioned  to  carry  a 
loaded  street  car  weighing  twenty-one  tons,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  floor  loaded  with  100  pounds  per  square 
foot.  The  trusses  are  designed  to  carry,  in  addition  to 
their  dead  weight  of  330  tons,  a  live  load  of  120  tons,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  trucks  and  machinery,  the  hangers  and  the 
loaded  car.  With  the  assumed  wind  load  of  fifty  pounds 
per  square  foot  against  the  car  and  hangers,  the  live  load 
will  be  taken  entirely  off  the  leeward  truss  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  windward  side,  so  that  each  truss  must  be 
designed  to  carry  the  entire  live  load.  The  live  load 
stresses  are  increased  for  impact  as  follows :  Forty  per 
cent,  for  chord  members,  60  per  cent,  for  posts  and  diag¬ 
onals  and  70  per  cent,  for  hangers  and  sub-verticals. 

The  stresses  due  to  suddenly  starting  or  stopping  the 
car,  and  to  traction,  are  carefully  considered  in  all  affected 
parts  of  the  structure.  Temperature  stresses  due  to  a 
change  or  150  degrees  F.  are  provided  for  in  the  design. 

All  parts  of  the  structure  are  calculated  for  the  as¬ 
sumed  wind  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  per  square  foot  on  all 
exposed  areas.  The  permissible  working  stress  for  soft 
'steel  is  15,000  pounds,  and  for  medium  steel  17,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  for  tension  members. 

The  maximum  stresses  due  to  a  combination  of  wind 
pressure  and  vertical  loading  are  allowed  at  19,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  for  soft  steel  and  21,000  pounds  per  squar° 
inch  for  medium  steel.  The  shearing  stress  in  rivets  is 
fixed  at  11,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  trusses  are 
of  the  double  system  Warren  type,  with  ri vetted  connec¬ 
tions  throughout. 

The  hangers  for  supporting  the  ferry  car  are  of  stiff 
riveted  construction,  thoroughly  braced  in  all  directions, 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  swaying  by  the  wind.  The 
motive  power  of  the  car  will  be  electricity,  as  will  also  be 
the  heating  and  lighting. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  the  bridge,  it  is  deemed  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  a  large  reserve  power,  so  that  if  occasion 
should  arise  the  car  could  be  moved  very  rapidly.  Dupli¬ 
cate  fifty  horse-power  motors  will  be  employed  and  so 
arranged  that  if  one  is  out  of  order  the  other  can  operate 
the  car.  The  power  will  be  supplied  from  two  independent 
sources,  and  a  hand-power  drive  is  also  provided. 

We  illustrate  thte  side  view,  end  sections,  and  the  erect¬ 
ing  diagram  which  also  was  approved  by  the  war  depart¬ 
ment.  Work  to  be  completed  November  1st,  1904,  by  the 
Modern  Steel  Structural  Co.,  of  Waukesha,  Wis.  The 
weight  with  machinery  is  700  tons,  and  the  completed 
work  is  to  cost,  exclusive  of  the  foundations  already  in, 
$100,000. 
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WATER  POLLUTION  FROM  DRAINAGE. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  on 
July  yth,  1902,  after  having  obtained  from  their  attorney 
an  opinion  as  to  their  powers  under  the  laws  of  the  state, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

‘■Resolved,  That  from  this  date  all  villages,  cities  and  public 
institutions  contemplating  putting  in  new  water  plants,  or 
repairing  or  extending  old  systems,  shall  submit  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  a  statement  showing  the  source  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  plans,  if  any,  for  purification 
or  filtration  of  the  water. 

“Resolved,  That  from  this  date  all  villages,  cities  and  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  contemplating  putting  in  new  sewerage  sys¬ 
tems,  or  repairing  or  extending  old  systems,  shall  submit  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  a  statement  showing  the  source  and 
place  of  discharge  for  all  sewage  from  such  systems,  and  the 
plans,  if  any,  for  the  purification  or  filtration  of  the  sewage.” 

Under  date  of  July  16th,  1902,  a  circular  letter  was 
prepared  giving  the  legal  opinion  and  the  resolutions 
already  quoted,  and  sent  to  the  parties  interested.  Not 
receiving  the  attention  that  the  subject  warranted  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  that  body,  at  its  regular  meeting 
January  12th,  1904,  passed  the  following  preambles,  reso¬ 
lutions  and  provisions : 

“Whereas.  The  laws  of  the  state  provide  for  the  protection 
of  any  cistern,  well,  pond,  lake,  stream  or  river  in  Minnesota 
against  pollution  from  sewage,  drainage  or  refuse;  and, 

“Whereas,  With  the  growth  of  the  state  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewers  for  villages  and  cities,  there  is  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  pollution  of  such  sources  of  water  supply; 
now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  discharge  of  sewage  by  any  vil¬ 
lage,  city  or  other  municipality,  by  means  of  artificial  drains, 
or  a  sewage  system,  into  any  well,  pond,  lake,  stream  or  river 
in  Minnesota,  is  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance  and  hereby 
prohibited,  unless  such  sewage  is  first  passed  through  a  septic 
tank  or  filter  bed,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  require,  the  plans 
for  the  construction  of  said  septic  tank  or  filter  bed  having 
been  first  approved  by  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health.; 

"Provided,  That  this  resolution  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
discharge  ol  sewage  from  any  drain  or  sewerage  system  here¬ 
tofore  constructed,  until  after  January  1st,  1905. 

"Any  person,  village  or  city,  or  village  or  city  officer,  vio¬ 
lating  or  assisting  in  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  (100)  dollars  for  every  day  such  sewage  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  into  any  such  well,  pond,  lake,  stream  or  river. 

Unquestionably  the  board  believes  it  has  the  power  to 
enforce  the  order  of  January  12th  or  it  would  not  have 
issued  it.  Notwithstanding  the  former  order  of  a  year 
and  a  half  earlier,  the  latter  has  a  certain  suddenness 
about  it — providing  it  is  to  be  enforced.  Many  small 
towns  of  the  state  have  considerable  sewage  systems — 
some  of  them  quite  a  bit  of  paved  street  areas— while  the 
Twin  Cities  cover  something  like  100  square  miles  after  a 
fashion,  and  the  storm  water  of  considerable  areas  of  each 
finds  its  way  into  sewers,  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  house 
drainage  outside  the  area  of  paved  streets.  Probably 
neither  of  the  (three)  large  cities  of  the  state  could  any 
more  than  set  in  motion  the  proper  legislation  within  the 

time  allowed,  to  say  nothing  about  raising  the  means  and 
doing  the  work. 

Nevertheless,  the  pollution  of  streams  by  sewage  and 
objectionable  refuse  should  be  stopped,  and  there  is  no 
better  time  to  begin  to  stop  it  than  now,  and  if  the  board 


has  the  power  to  stop  it  let  us  hope  that  they  will  apply  it 
in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  end  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  As  it  is,  plenty  of  trouble  is 
promised  the  board,  but  nothing  less  could  be  expected  of 
so  radical  and  Herculean  an  undertaking,  and  if  the  board 
obtain  their  object  within  a  reasonable  time  they  will  have 
placed  Minnesota  well  to  the  front  of  all  the  states  in  re¬ 
spect  to  water  supply. 

The  board  has  caused  to  be  reprinted  a  booklet  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  American  Water  Works  Association,  by  Mr. 
Rome  G.  Brown,  on  “The  Law  Relating  to  Pollution  of 
Waters  of  Lakes  and  Streams.”  Beginning  with,  “O,  the 
One  who  acts  according  to  his  heart,  gone  out  of  Sahou ! 
I  did  not  soil  the  water” — from  the  Egyptian  “Book  of  the 
Dead.”  It  cites  nearly  a  hundred  authorities  from  all  lands 
and  times  to  establish  the  right  of  riparian  owners  to  un¬ 
polluted  waters. 

Except  for  the  great  amount  of  water  used  by  the 
modern  urban  resident,  the  reduction  of  sewage  to  a  fairlv 
innocuous  condition  would  be  a  much  less  serious  question 
than  formerly.  The  use  of  chemicals  is  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  among  the  essentials.  The  sub-surface  irrigation 
method  has  been  doing  good  service  for  a  long  time,  and, 
although  it  involves  quite  an  area  of  land,  there  are  very 
likely  situations  where  it  should  be  considered.  Sewage 
thus  treated  has  a  certain  value  as  a  fertilizer — a  great 
value  if  some  of  the  friends  of  the  system  are  to  be  be¬ 
lieved.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale  indicate  that  little 
or  no  trouble  would  be  experienced  with  frost  in  a  prop¬ 
erly  installed  and  operated  system  of  this  kind,  but  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  assume  that  the  best  known  Euro¬ 
pean  methods  could  be  followed  implicitly  in  the  climate 
of  Minnesota  without  danger.  Septic  tanks — preferably 
after  the  discharge  has  been  through  settling  tanks  to  col¬ 
lect  the  heavier  parts  of  street  washings — do  much  toward 
ridding  sewage  of  its  objectionable  features,  and  if  the 
discharge  from  these  is  filtered  through  beds  that  are  in¬ 
termittent,  the  final  discharge  is  found  to  have  been 
so  far  changed  from  the  original  sewage  that  pollution  is 
hardly  discovered.  Several  filter  beds  in  use  in  Wisconsin 
towns  and  suburbs  are  having  no  trouble  from  frost. 
Settlings  in  these  tanks  are  much  less  than  one  would 
think,  while  the  duration  of  the  filters  is  beyond  belief. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Twin  City 
Architectural  Club,  which  were  elected  at  their  last  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  Builders’  Exchange  Rooms  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. : 

Hal.  H.  Eads — President,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  R.  V  an  Dyke — Vice-President,  Minneapolis. 

Geo.  Blewett — Vice-President,  St.  Paul. 

C.  B.  Chapman— Secretary,  Minneapolis,  33  Loan  and 
Trust  building. 

John  H.  Wheeler — Treasurer,  St.  Paul. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee — F.  G.  Corser,  Min¬ 
neapolis  ;  Thos.  A.  Creswell,  St.  Paul. 

1  he  enormous  150-feet  rotary  kilns  of  the  Edison 
Portland  Cement  plant  in  New  Jersey — 60  feet  is  about 
the  standard  length — are  said  to  be  working  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  fuel  amounting  to  about  30  per  cent.  This 
would  lop  off  perhaps  7  or  8  per  cent  of  first  cost. 
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THE  WAY  TO  SUCCESS  AS  AN  ARCHITECT. 

BY  THEO.  C.  LINK. 

A  generation  ago  in  this  country  nearly  all  the  men 
calling  themselves  architects  were  self-styled  practical 
men,  generally  mechanics,  a  little  above  their  fellow-car¬ 
penters  in  achievements  with  pencil  and  triangle.  The 
people  were  satisfied  with  their  ability  to  furnish  them  a 
house  like  another  house  in  the  next  street.  The  pioneer 
needs  little  more  than  shelter. 

It  was  small  honor  in  those  days  to  be  an  architect  in 
America.  There  were  no  barriers  to  separate  the  edu¬ 
cated  from  the  uneducated.  The  ostentatious  parade  of 
the  uneducated  one  as  a  would-be  professional  man,  often 
resulted  in  his  being  himself  accepted  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  betters  by  the  default  of  that  honorable  back¬ 
wardness  in  the  parade  of  their  virtues,  which  has  ever 
distinguished  the  upper  orders  of  the  craft. 

The  educated  one  undoubtedly  was  tainted  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  which  he  found  himself  and  he  made  pictures  and 
told  plausible  lies  in  colored  perspectives.  Hence,  in  the 
fiction  of  those  days  we  find  the  architect  a  sorry  carica¬ 
ture  always  with  the  shady  sides  prevailing.  I  regret  to 
acknowledge  that  a  faint  and  hazy  impression  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  lingers  to  this  day  in  the  popular  fancy. 

Then  came  the  great  art  wave  of  1876,  which  spread 
over  this  country  with  the  suddenness  of  a  Kansas  zephyr. 
Architects  delighted  in  calling  themselves  artists — fantas¬ 
tic  dreamers,  men  of  emotions  and  inspirations,  steeped  in 
an  intoxication  of  ornamental  forms  from  which  they 
struggled  to  evolve  originality.  They  produced  Queen 
Annes  and  horseshoe  windows.  It  was  openly  asserted 
that  ability  in  design  and  capacity  for  business  were  im¬ 
possible  in  friendly  association  in  the  same  brain.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  it  was  insisted,  is  not  a  business,  but  an  art.  The 
public  took  them  at  their  own  valuation,  but  where  are  the 
foremost  men  of  that  day  now  ? 

All  this  has  changed  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  as  to-day  practiced,  is  a  new  occupation  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  new  order  has  arisen  to  meet  a  new  demand,  and 
the  architects  of  the  new  school,  like  other  quick-witted 
men.  have  equipped  themselves  to  meet  this  new  demand. 

It  is  of  the  qualifications  for  the  man  who  attempts  to 
fill  this  new  demand  that  I  would  speak  to  the  young  men 
on  the  threshold  of  active  life,  particularly  to  him  who  is 
allured  to  architecture  as  his  future  mistress  by  reason  of 
the  flattering  long-distance  view,  which  seems  to  him  to 
offer  the  most  honorable  intellectual  career  in  the  whole 
curriculum  of  professional  pursuits. 

Truly  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  analyze  the  qualities  that 
lead  to  success  in  the  practice  of  architecture.  No  doubt, 
it  is  human  nature  to  imagine  that  one’s  own  profession 
involves  more  difficulties  and  more  complexities  than  any 
other ;  and  so  I  feel  about  architecture.  Still,  no  one  will 
deny  the  fact  that  the  architect,  in  order  to  become  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  calling,  must  be  at  least  competent  in  an  amaz¬ 
ing  number  and  diversity  of  subjects. 

To  describe  the  ideal  modern  architect  is  to  picture  the 
acme  of  creative  perfection.  The  client  expects  no  less. 


This  versatile  intellectual  giant  (the  architect,  not  the 
client)  should  know  all  about  mathematics,  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  decoration,  mechanics,  painting,  electricity,  applied 
art,  sculpture,  the  liberal  arts,  all  the  building  trades, 
arboriculture,  landscape  gardening,  law,  philosophy,  busi¬ 
ness,  ecclesiastical  history,  hygeia,  sanitation,  hydraulics, 
the  five  orders,  the  styles,  zoology,  social  economy,  civic 
improvements — in  fact,  all  the  arts,  sciences  and  trades, 
with  the  possible  exception  or  Eerial  navigation. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  describing  anybody 
within  my  acquaintance,  nor  do  I  draw  upon  history  for  a 
model.  Michael  Angelo  was  all  right  as  far  as  he  could 
go,  but  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  plumbing,  steam- 
fitting,  electricity  or  sliding-door  hangers.  Pardon  me,  I 
am  not  frivolous. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  the  modern  architect  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  all  these  subjects  which  are  of  such  dif¬ 
ferent  natures  and  which  emanate  from  such  different  and 
even  apparently  opposite  mental  characteristics  that  it 
would  appear,  under  the  very  superficial  scrutiny  with 
which  we  ordinarily  examine  such  questions,  almost  an 
impossibility  to  encompass  them  all  successfully. 

Now,  we  may  ask,  why  do  men  select  a  profession  in 
which  real  success,  or  at  least  eminence,  entails  a  life  of 
constant  serious  study,  three-fourths  drudgery,  no  play 
and  rarely  a  reward  of  full,  unstinted  appreciation  ?  Why 
will  men  knowingly  attempt  the  impossible  ? 

The  temptation  is  too  great.  It  comes  to  me  with  the 
fragrance  of  a  new  thought  that  the  real  lodestone  is  the 
promise  of  immortal  fame  for  which  no  other  profession 
offers  equal  opportunities  to  the  ambitious.  Like  the  great 
poets  and  writers,  whose  works  live  forever,  the  architect 
can  leave  behind  him  monuments  in  stone  and  marble  thar 
will  delight  generations  who  will  venerate  his  name  and 
treasure  his  memory.  To  be  sure,  some  paintings  and 
sculptures  live  forever,  but  they  are  stored  away  in  mu¬ 
seums  ;  they  can  never  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
like  a  glorious  building  that  stands  among  them  as  a  friend 
will  stand  by  you  in  sunshine  and  through  storms,  a  close 
and  friendly  link  between  them  and  the  generation  of  their 
fathers. 

Therefore,  so  much  is  sure  and  indisputable,  that  a 
healthy  ambition  is  one  of  the  most  important  vehicles  of 
success  in  architecture. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  disturb  com¬ 
fortable  beliefs,  but  looking  at  the  men  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  architecture  I  find  that  under  the  existing  social 
and  economic  conditions  the  modern  architect  must  of 
necessity  be  a  forceful  business  man  first  and  an  artist 
afterward. 

The  operation  of  building  is  undoubtedly  the  most  com  - 
plicated  transaction  in  the  modern  business  world.  I  know 
of  no  other  business  that  presents  the  same  complexity  of 
interests  and  requires  as  much  methodical  detail,  foresight, 
business  tact,  executive  abilitv  and  eternal  vigilance,  with 
as  small  an  organization  for  assistance  as  he  is  usually  able 
to  maintain.  The  best  design  badly  executed,  with  the 
aftermath  of  legal  entanglements,  will  affect  the  standing 
of  an  architect  immeasurably  more  than  will  a  veritable 
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architectural  monstrosity  executed  in  a  clean,  business-like 
manner.  A  man  can  outlive  a  bad  design  (are  we  not,  all 
of  us,  persistently  avoiding  certain  streets  ?),  but  he  canno: 
easily  recover  from  the  reputation  of  having  ignored  every 
tenet  of  common  sense  and  business  propriety. 

A  clean  reputation  for  sterling  integrity  is  a  great 
stronghold  and  absolutely  essential  for  success  in  this  pro¬ 
fession.  An  architect  has  many  duties  almost  judicial  in 
their  character,  and  he  must  enjoy  the  confidence  of  both 
client  and  contractors  for  justice  and  incorruptibility. 

I  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  business  qualifications 
and  administrative  talent  necessary  to  conduct  the  routine 
of  an  architect’s  office  that  I  may  be  suspected  of  consider¬ 
ing  it  merely  a  commercial  science.  I  do  not  belittle  its 
aspect  as  a  fine  art.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  archi 
tect  is  delighted  beyond  measure  when  once  in  a  while  he 
finds  himself  absorbed  in  some  study  of  real  architecture. 
I  say  once  in  a  while,  for  the  architect’s  usual  month  is 
simply  thirty  days  of  figures,  specifications  and  plan  prob¬ 
lems.  I  know  that  most  people,  including  some  architects, 
have  delusions  on  this  subject.  They  suppose  him  in  an 
exalted  and  noble  occupation  all  the  time ;  he  is  supposed 
to  have  visions  and  to  have  his  inspiration  always  on  tap. 

Architectural  inspiration  differs  from  the  artistic  so 
radically  that  a  number  of  sober  and  solid  workmen  with 
the  T  square  and  triangle  disclaim  its  very  possibility  as  a 
spontaneous  mental  operation.  They  say  that  when  you 
have  to  harness  and  discipline  it  to  the  extent  that  its  re¬ 
sults  must  fit  into  certain  exact  dimensions  and  limitations 
it  loses  cast  and  is  debased  into  a  simple  process  of  logical 
deductions  and  adjustments  within  certain  laws  of  har¬ 
mony  and  proportion. 

However,  this  is  debatable  ground.  No  matter  which 
way  you  decide  it,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  must  be  an  artist  at  least  within  the  meaning  of  the 
modern  elasticity  of  the  term.  He  must  have  the  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  and  innate  love  of  the  beautiful— with  the  long 
ing  for  the  artistic  ideal  which  he  himself  has  carefully  set 
far  beyond  his  own  reach,  in  order  that  it  may  indeed  be 
and  remain  an  ideal  toward  which  he  may  constantly  turn 
and  which  shall  be  to  him  as  a  religion — with  all  its  hopes 
and  its  beliefs  and  its  yearnings  for  higher  and  better 
things.  As  an  artist  he  should  have  the  creative  impulse 
of  his  own  individuality,  together  with  the  strong  desire  fo 
achievement,  working  mainly  for  the  purely  intellectual 
satisfaction  which  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  a  task 
well  accomplished. 

Regarding  the  artistic  temperament  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is,  in  its  normal  exemplifi¬ 
cation,  incompatible  with  good  business  management. 
W  by  cannot  a  man  express  his  emotional  nature  and  still 
be  the  possessor  of  well-balanced  judgment  in  thing* 
material  ?  Are  not  these  merely  different  manifestations 
of  an  idea  passing  through  the  mind  in  this  or  that  man¬ 
ner— much  as  a  physical  fact  is  revealed  to  us  through 
the  agency  of  this  one  or  that  one  of  our  senses  ?  We  find 
no  contradiction  in  our  senses,  why  should  we  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  sets  forth  an  idea? 

As  in  all  human  efforts,  even  in  art  work,  concentra¬ 


tion  of  thought  is  essential  to  all  successful  achievement. 

As  the  architect  is  rarely  allowed  to  modify  conditions, 
let  alone  make  them,  he  has  always  to  be  resourceful,  ever 
desirous  to  obtain  the  right  or  the  best  solution  to  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Strive  to  be  logical.  A  logical  mind  will  beget  a 
logical  building,  perversity  will  bring  forth  perversity, 
and  beware  lest  you  reveal  your  true  character  in  your 
buildings.  It  is  truly  said  that  the  children  of  the  mind 
will  reveal  the  parent. 

The  architect  must  be  an  enthusiast  over  his  own  call- 
in§  mere  assent  and  willingness  to  work  for  a  living  will 
count  for  nothing.  He  should  commence  actual  work 
early  in  life — the  longer  his  experience  the  better  he  is 
equipped. 

Although  architectural  colleges  are  of  quite  recent 
date  in  this  country,  and  although  some  of  our  successful 
practitioners  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  technical 
and  aitistic  training  in  schools,  the  finishing  of  a  course 
in  an  architectural  school  must  now  he  laid  down  as  an 
essential  factor  for  success.  The  fatal  “taste  for  draw¬ 
ing  and  the  dilettante  acquaintance  with  art  without  a 
liberal  education  have  brought  too  many  recruits  to  the 
drafting  rooms  and  kept  them  there — an  army  of  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disgruntled  draftsmen  of  the  third  order. 

The  deduction  which  I  therefore  make  is  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  belief  of  a  successful  modern  architect’s  composition 
as  being  that  of  befogged  dreamer  is  a  delusion,  and  that 
business  capacity  under  the  present  organization  of  mod¬ 
ern  society  is  a  prerequisite  to  his  success,  because  we 
find  the  number  of  those  architects  who  have  achieved 
success  by  artistic  qualities  alone,  a  minority  so  small  as 
to  become  relatively  a  negligible  quantity.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  architectural  opportunities  fall  to  those 

who  are  pre-eminent  for  business  rather  than  artistic 
ability. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  debate  whether  this  condition 
is  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  architectural  art  or  other¬ 
wise. — St.  Louis  Republican. 


A  writer  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal  states  that  the 
Iowa  state  house  was  paid  for  as  absolutely  fireproof 
and  the  state  officers  are  going  to  overhaul  the  fireproof 
contracts  that  were  let  to  see  where  the  trouble  was. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  building  really  fire¬ 
proof  and  that  is  to  have  only  fireproof  material  put  in 
it,  and  then  to  watch  the  contractor  while  he  does  it. 
Contractors  and  architects  used  to  have  a  little  joke 
among  themselves  called  “T he  Slow  Burning  Con- 
struction  Building.  After  a  few  of  these  structures 
had  burned  up  like  a  set  of  dry  goods  boxes  in  hades, 
the  idea  fell  into  disuse  and  in  a  big  city  to-day  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  there  are  only  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  structures,  viz. :  fireproof  buildings  and  tinder 
boxes.  I  he  tinder  boxes  we  know  will  burn ;  the  fire¬ 
proof  buildings  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  about.  When 
the  fire  starts  we  prefer  to  be  very,  very  close  to  the 
front  door  and  not  to  have  any  rheumatism  in  our  left 
hind  leg. 
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Mark  Twain  lias  his  share  of  the  spirit 
of  the  collector.  One  day  last  summer 
he  ran  across  a  fine,  old  veneered  ma¬ 
hogany  writing-desk  in  a  New  York 
second-hand  store.  He  had  heard  that 
veneering  is  becoming  a  lost  art,  and 
snapped  up  the  desk  and  shipped  it  to 
Riverdale  in  triumph. 

Unfortunately  the  former  Philistine 
owner  had  covered  it  with  a  thick  coat 
of  shiny  varnish.  The  new  owner  saw 
that  this  must  be  scraped  off.  As  he 
likes  to  “putter”  he  decided  to  do  it 
himself  and  then  rub  in  a  coat  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  remarkable  oil-finish,  the  receipt 
for  which  he  had  got  in  Budapest.  But 
it  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  scraping  of 
all  the  curve  and  corners  of  the  desk 
seemed  like  a  better  job  for  the  man-of- 
all-work,  the  application  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  polish  being  reserved  for  his  own 
artistic  hand.  So  he  called  in  the  man 
and  told  him  to  take  the  desk  out  to  the 
barn  and  do  a  thorough  job. 

Some  days  elapsed,  and  to  Twain’s 
several  inquiries  the  man  gave  the  same 
reply — that  the  work  was  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  At  last  Mark  said: 

“See  here,  Terrence;  yon  ought  to 
have  that  desk  done  by  this  time.” 

“It's  coming  on,  sor,  coming  on,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man.  “I  was  after  finishing 
getting  the  bark  paled  off  this  morning, 
and  I'll  have  it  rubbed  up  by  afternoon.” 

Mr.  Twain  went  out  to  the  barn.  Sure 
enough,  the  “bark”  was  off;  and  veneer¬ 
ing  a  lost  art! — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


ACCEPTED  DESIGN  FOR  ISLE  PARK,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 
G.  C.  Cone,  Landscape  Architect,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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REPORT  OF  INSURANCE  ENGINEERING 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  Western  Architect  has  referred  from  time  to  time 
to  the  work  of  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  in  charge  of  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  The  report  to  the  con¬ 
tributors  for  the  year  1903  reached  us  just  too  late  for  the 
January  issue.  As  an  exhibit  in  accomplishment  at  small 
cost  the  work  of  the  station  must  be  given  the  palm. 
REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903. 

Bostox,  December  12,  1903. 

To  the  Contributors  to  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment 

Station: — 

Gentlemen — We  have  sent  or  shall  send  out  twelve  reports 
before  January  1,  1904,  on  the  various  subjects  which  may  be 
treated  in  the  laboratory.  Our  contributions  have  been  mainly 
from  the  members  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  to  which  have  been  added  several  contributions  of 
considerable  amount  from  the  representatives  of  fire-resistant 
materials,  who  have  desired  tests  to  be  made  by  Professor  Nor¬ 
ton,  and  who  have  either  put  up  the  buildings  or  established 
the  apparatus  at  their  own  expense  in  order  that  these  tests 
might  be  made.  In  some  instances  the  tests  have  not  been 
favorable,  and,  as  they  had  been  made  at  the  request  of  the 
promoters,  it  has  not  been  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  any 
report  as  we  should  have  made  if  we  had  undertaken  the  tests 
on  our  own  motion.  In  other  cases  the  results  of  the  tests 
have  been  so  favorable  that  the  promoters  have  supplied  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  for  printing  large  editions,  thus  enabling  us  to 
make  a  general  distribution  of  our  documents.  We  have  made 
a  complete  distribution  of  some  other  reports  among  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  as  they  dealt  with  matters  of  general  interest  to 
them  all;  and  we  have  hoped  that  the  circulation  of  these 
reports  might  lead  to  additional  contributions;  in  some  cases 
that  hope  has  been  justified. 

We  have  also  offered  and  have  received  subscriptions  of 
ten  dollars  each  from  individual  engineers,  insurance  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  others  interested  in  the  prevention  of  loss  by  fire, 
for  which  contributions  we  agreed  to  send  all  reports  that 
might  be  made  before  October  1,  1903.  But  many  of  our  re¬ 
ports  that  we  had  expected  to  send  out  before  that  date  have 
been  delayed.  We  have,  therefore,  extended  these  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  January  1,  1904,  supplying  to  these  subscribers  reports 
of  all  the  work  completed  to  date. 

We  now  offer  to  these  individual  subscribers  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  renew  their  subscriptions  of  ten  dollars,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  will  receive  all  the  reports  that  may  be  made 


may  be  worth  in  giving  direction  to  this  work,  as  a  part  of  my 
professional  duty  to  the  members  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Sys¬ 
tem.  By  consent  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Professor 
Norton  devotes  time  and  energy  to  this  work  on  very  small 
compensation.  He  has  a  greater  faculty  for  performing  most 
valuable  investigations  at  the  least  cost  than  any  other  man 
of  science  I  have  ever  known. 

I  think  that  use  of  the  money  thus  far  expended  will  have 
been  fully  justified.  All  the  more  important  expenditures  pro¬ 
posed  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  whom  I  have 
asked  to  advise  in  this  matter,  Messrs.  Arthur  T.  Lyman, 
Howard  Stockton  and  Theophilus  Parsons. 

The  investigation  of  bog  fuel  was  not  one  contemplated  in 
the  original  project.  A  small  amount  of  money,  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars,  was  assigned  to  this  incidental  work 
by  consent  of  some  of  the  original  contributors,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  my  Advisory  Committee.  The  subsequent  expenses, 
perhaps  to  the  same  amount  or  a  little  more,  have  been  covered 
by  special  contributions  for  this  specific  purpose. 

The  total  amount  of  money  contributed  to  date  from 

all  sources  has  been . $17,689.32 

The  expenditux-es  for  apparatus,  compensation  of  ex¬ 
perts,  printing  and  circulating  reports,  and  sun¬ 
dries  to  date,  have  been .  5,574.19 


Balance  on  deposit  in  the  State  Steel  Trust  Com¬ 
pany . $12,115.13 

Apparatus  of  considerable  cost  is  now  in  our  possession 
for  future  use. 

Any  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  this 
undertaking  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Director  and 
by  the  Professor  in  charge.  I  append  a  list  of  our  reports  to 
date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  ATKINSON, 

INSURANCE  ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

List  of  reports  issued  (or  to  be  issued)  in  the  year  1903:  — 

No.  I.— Fire-proof  Wood — so-called. 

No.  II. — Sound-proof  Partitions 

No.  III. — Wired  Glass — Diffusion  of  Light. 

No.  IV. — Corrosion  of  Steel. 

No.  V. — Slow-burning  or  Mill  Construction. 

No.  VI. — Mud  Fuel,  Coke,  Gas. 

No.  VII.— Fire-resistant  Roofs  for  Foundries  and  Machine 
Shops. 

No.  VIII. — Diffusion  of  Light. 

No.  IX. — Second  Laboratory  Report  on  Corrosion  of  Steel. 

No.  X.  Test  of  Columbian  Fire-proof  Construction. 

No.  XI. — Fire  and  Heat  Resistance  of  Luxfer  Prism  Glass 
Electro-glazed. 

No.  XII.— Bog  Fuel,  Coke,  Gas  and  Secondary  Products  of 
Gas. 


in  the  year  1904,  unless  our  work  is  previously  transferred  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  we  do  not 
expect  during  that  year.  The  Institute  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  take  over  the  work  without  an  endowment,  and  we  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  lay  out  a  complete  and  suitable  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  Insurance  Engineering. 

We  have  had  unexpected  delay  in  getting  land  at  a  price 
within  our  means,  within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  We  had 
made  an  agreement  to  purchase  an  ideal  parcel  exactly  suited 
to  our  needs,  provided  a  good  title  could  be  given;  but  the 
owner,  holding  under  a  tax  title,  could  not  give  one  that  our 
counsel  would  warrant  us  in  accepting.  We  are  still  without 
land  for  the  necessary  buildings  for  testing  fire-resistant  con¬ 
struction  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  we  must  wait  until  we  can 
be  supplied  with  a  piece  of  land  at  low  cost,  or  until  those  who 
may  have  become  interested  in  this  undertaking  voluntarily 
contribute  the  necessary  money  to  enable  us  not  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  work,  but  to  buy  the  land  on  which  we  may  do  it  in 
the  best  manner.  I  do  not  ask  any  contribution  on  any  per¬ 
sonal  ground.  My  own  services  are  rendered  for  what  they 


EDWARD  ATKINSON, 

\  he  unanimous  and  commendable  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  permitting  the  use  of  our  public 
school  buildings  as  “neighborhood  centers”  makes 
them  in  a  true  sense  the  property  of  the  people.  To 
restrict  these  costly  structures,  built  and  maintained 
at  public  expense,  to  the  comparatively  few  hours  de¬ 
voted  to  formal  education  is  a  policy  which  the  intel¬ 
ligent  citizen  cannot  approve.  Wherever  the  people  of 
a  neighborhood  are  willing  to  meet  the  extra  expense 
of  opening  a  school  building — outside  of  school  hours 
— for  a  proper  purpose,  and  also  are  ready  to  secure  the 
board  of  education  against  either  incidental  or  accidental 
wear  and  tear,  the  privilege  of  using  such  building 
should  be  open  to  them.  This  the  board  has  now  es¬ 
tablished,  and  it  is  hoped  the  innovation  may  become 
a  settled  and  helpful  custom. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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THE  NEED  OF  MUNICIPAL  ARCHITECTS. 


BY  E.  P.  OVERMIRE. 


The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  as  expert 
adviser  in  all  proposed  future  improvements  of  a  public 
nature  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  city  and  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  worthy 
son  who  has  given  to  his  home  town  a  most  worthy  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  nearly  completed  State  Capitol  building. 

That  such  advice  is  needed  in  all  of  our  large  cities,  has 
been  patent  to  all  true  lovers  of  art  and  beauty  for  a  long 
time  past,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  appointment  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  municipal  art,  or  their  equivalents,  at  Chicago, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Minneapolis  and  else¬ 
where.  It  is  probable  that  other  leading  municipalities  will 
follow  this  illustrious  leading,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have 
wholesome  checks  upon  the  future  development  of  all 
schemes  for  public  improvements.  The  pity  of  it  all  is, 
the  absence,  or  inadvisability  of  the  inclusion  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  functions  of  such  experts,  of  similar  control  over 
private  improvements,  particularly  of  such  as  affect  ad¬ 
versely  our  advance  along  purely  aesthetic  lines. 

We  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  our  civilization  to  fully 
warrant  such  supervision,  and  the  absurd  idea  prevalent  in 
many  quarters  that  these  matters  are  of  minor  importance 
is  a  reproach  to  our  boasted  culture.  We  need  more 
breadth  in  our  culture,  and  also  in  our  individual  ideas  as 
to  personal  responsibility  for  general  results.  The  idea 
that  the  individual  is  a  law  to  himself  when  it  concerns  his 
home  or  his  business  has  worked  great  injustice  to  the 
municipality  at  large,  and,  except  in  unusual  instances,  has 
caused  great  regret  to  those  gifted  with  sufficient  foresight 
to  see  how  cramped  and  handicapped  our  descendants  will 
become  a  generation  or  two  hence,  when  they  shall  be  fully 
awake  to  the  possibilities  that  we  had  within  easy  reach 
and  failed  to  appreciate  or  utilize. 

No  really  good  thing  ever  happened  when  it  concerned 
the  planning  of  a  city  or  of  a  building.  The  noblest  cities 
of  the  ancients  were  the  result  of  deliberate  and  well- 
studied  planning,  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  trained 
artists  who  were  given  a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  ap¬ 
proved  ideas,  just  as  our  leading  architects  and  landscape 
artists  have  had  in  the  execution  of  elaborate  municipal 
improvements  to-day.  What  a  city  Washington  would  be 
to-day  had  the  designs  of  the  immortal  George  and  Major 
L’Enfant  been  adhered  to;  after  a  century  of  growth  they 
have  returned  to  those  designs  with  zest,  and,  best  of  all, 
they  are  going  to  be  realized  soon.  Americans  will  not 
then  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  see  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world — it  will  be  to  our  own  national  capital  that 
we  shall  go  for  that  vision — how  appropriate  ! 

Our  great  expositions,  beginning  with  the  Centennia' 
in  1876  and  coming  on  down  to  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  those  at  Omaha,  Buffalo  and  Charleston,  and 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  so  near  at  hand,  have 
been  the  means  of  educating  our  people  to  the  possibilities 
of  architecture  and  landscape  gardening,  working  together 
with  the  fine  arts  in  the  hands  of  competent  artists ;  like¬ 
wise  such  noble  creations  as  our  National  Capitol  and  Con¬ 


gressional  Library  at  Washington,  the  great  public  library 
movement,  our  new  Minnesota  Capitol  and  that  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  the  great  university  movement,  etc.,  have  all 
exercised  a  potent  influence  for  the  sake  of  art.  This  is  the 
leavening  process  that  is  soon  to  permeate  the  entire  mass, 
and,  while  it  works  slowly,  is  nevertheless  working  most 
surely. 

The  enormous  increase  of  private  wealth  in  recent 
years  has  opened  doors  of  endeavor  for  the  building  of 
vast  architectural  piles  for  private  estates,  like  those  at 
Biltmore,  N.  C.,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  Palm  Beach  and 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  at  San  Francisco  and  Palo  Alto 
and  elsewhere  in  California,  the  like  of  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  but  vaguely  dreamed. 

We  cannot  think  of  all  this  wealth  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  immense  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  world  of 
art;  the  cold  fact  that  it  would  have  been  an  utter  im¬ 
possibility,  except  for  almost  boundless  wealth,  a  large 
share  of  which  has  been  used  in  this  educating  process 
for  the  general  public.  Whether  or  no  the  owners  of 
great  wealth  have  received  adequate  returns  for  the  effort 
to  acquire  it  does  not  concern  us  half  as  much  as  does 
the  devotion  of  at  least  a  fair  share  of  it  to  purposes 
which  shall  contribute  to  our  elevation  in  both  a  moral 
and  an  esthetic  sense.  This  is  one  of  the  great  ends  to 
be  reasonably  expected  of  wealth,  which  can  be  effected 
bv  no  other  means.  Like  many  other  agencies  for  good 
or  evil,  all  depends  upon  a  proper  use  of  that  agency 
whether  it  shall  prove  a  curse  or  a  blessing. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  then,  from  as  broad  and  liberal 
a  point  of  view  as  is  possible,  we  have  cause  to  feel  very 
greatly  encouraged  at  the  trend  of  events  in  our  world 
of  art,  which  means,  if  anything,  the  world  of  higher 
ideals,  of  purer  ambitions,  and  of  a  more  united  and 
worthy  achievement  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  To 
just  the  extent  that  the  individual  is  concerned  for  these 
things,  to  just  that  extent  shall  we  make  true  and  sub 
stantial  progress  in  art. 

“Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing; 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing — 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 


NEW  STANDARD  FOR  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

All  things  appear  to  work  to  the  end  of  making  the 
1904  Universal  Exposition  stand  in  a  class  by  itself.  In 
magnitude  and  scope  there  has  never  been  anything  like 
it.  No  enterprise  of  the  kind  was  ever  endowed  with  so 
great  a  working  capital.  The  world’s  storehouses  never 
before  contained  such  treasures  to  draw  from. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  ten  years  ago, 
until  the  present  enterprise  was  launched  and  its  magni¬ 
tude  was  apparent,  was  supposed  to  have  fixed  a  standard 
for  all  time  to  come.  That  theory  has  been  thoroughly 
exploded  by  the  marvelous  accomplishments  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
covers  1,240  acres  of  ground.  All  of  Chicago’s  exposition 
was  contained  in  633  acres.  Not  in  mere  size  does  that 
present  enterprise  surpass  all  others.  The  great  exhibit 
palaces  differ  from  any  constructed  for  former  exposi- 
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tions.  They  are  all  revelations  in  the  architect’s  art.  The 
big,  rectangular  buildings  of  the  past  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  group  of  wonderfully  beautiful  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  structures,  assembled  in  the  form  of  a  lady’s  open  fan. 
Collectively  they  are  many  times  larger  than  any  other 
group,  and  for  architectural  beauty  they  immeasurably 
surpass  anything  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  architects 
departed  from  beaten  paths,  and  sought  and  found  new 
features  which  they  happily  combined  with  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  architecture  of  other  days. 

When  the  plans  and  dimensions  of  the  buildings  were 
first  made  public  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  daring  of 
the  exposition  management.  Even  were  such  mammoth 
buildings  erected,  where  would  the  exhibits  necessary  to 
fill  them  come  from  ?  Now  that  the  buildings  are  all  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  work  of  installing  the  exhibits  is  under 
way,  the  question  is  answered.  Even  were  the  buildings 
three  times  as  large,  they  could  not  contain  all  that  has 
been  offered.  Inner  courts  have  been  roofed  over,  and 
where  exhibitors  have  asked  for  thousands  of  feet  of 
space  they  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  hundreds 
of  feet. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  exhibitors  and  the  exposition 
management  have  been  enabled  to  exercise  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  could  not  have  been  possible  ten  years  ago. 
Official  figures  show  that  in  the  decade  following  the 
Columbian  Exposition  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  has  increased  50  per  cent.  Thus  the  world’s 
storehouses  contain  treasures  that  were  never  before  ac¬ 
cessible.  In  the  close  discrimination  that  has  been  ob¬ 
served  only  the  best  and  most  worthy  have  been  accepted, 
and  each  exhibit  will  represent  the  best  in  its  class. 

Life  and  demonstration  have  been  the  keynote  in  the 
exhibits  division,  and  wherever  practicable,  processes  are 
shown  together  with  the  finished  product. 

I  he  exhibit  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  covers 
forty  acres,  and  has  been  created  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,000,000,  is  an  exposition  in  itself.  The  foreign  nations 
have  never  put  forth  such  great  exertions  to  make  interest¬ 
ing  exhibits.  The  keen  rivalry  that  has  been  manifested 
between  the  most  powerful  nations  is  reflected  in  the 
exhibits  from  the  newer  and  smaller  countries.  China  is 
making  such  preparations  as  it  was  never  deemed  possible 
that  exclusive  nation  would  consider.  Fifty-one  states 
countries  are  working  in  unison  to  make  the  universal 
exposition  complete  in  every  detail. 

At  this  writing,  nearly  four  months  before  the  open- 
ing,  no  doubt  exists  about  the  fair  being  finished  in  every 
particular.  The  show  palaces  are  all  ready  and  the  exlnbi 
tors  are  installing  their  exhibits.  The  roadways  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  made.  The  intramural  railway,  encircling  th<= 
grounds,  is  ready  for  the  rolling  stock  and  the  application 
Oi  power.  Idle  landscape  is  so  advanced  that  a  few  weeks 
in  the  early  spring  may  see  it  perfect,  even  though  ail 
work  should  cease  until  that  time.  The  weather  at  St. 
Louis  has  been  so  mild  all  fall,  and  thus  far  in  the  winter, 
that  but  few  days  have  been  so  cold  that  work  out  of 
doors  was  impracticable. 
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AN  ARTISTIC  WALL  BRACKET, 

Designed  and  Manufactured  by  the  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron 
Works,  Minneapolis. 


MODERN  RAILWAY  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  House  Cars  contain  every¬ 
thing  but  the  upper  story  that  a  house  should  have.  These 
are  the  cars  which  were  put  on  the  Great  Western  day 
trains  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  Chicago, 
l)es  Moines  and  Omaha  December  13th. 

They  are  79  feet  long,  over  all,  which  is  not  only  longer 
than  most  cars,  but  longer  than  most  houses.  At  one  end 
is  a  wide,  closed  vestibule  and  at  the  other  a  piazza  or 
observation  platform.  The  exterior  of  the  car  is  painted 
m  olive  green  and  decorated  in  gold,  and  is  unusually  at¬ 
tractive  on  account  of  the  many  wide  windows  and  the 
small  high  windows  in  the  kitchen  and  toilet  rooms,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  oval  windows  which  have  been  used  in  the 
ordinary  parlor  cars. 

These  cars  are,  of  course,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  with 
gas  and  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  all  the 
modern  improvements,  including  a  white  coated  porter  to 
answer  your  bell. 
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VENTILATION. 

The  modern  tendency  of  men  and  women  to  crowd 
together  in  cities  and  in  buildings,  and  the  increased  valu¬ 
ation  per  foot  of  city  ground  compelling  the  average  fam¬ 
ily  to  crowd  into  small  and  closely  constructed  houses, 
have  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  great  medico-sani¬ 
tary  specialists  of  the  world,  the  study  of  the  consequent 
dangers  and  how  best  to  avert  them.  The  subject  of  ven¬ 
tilation  receives  necessarily  a  large  share  of  their  thought¬ 
ful  consideration. 

In  the  act  of  breathing  we  perform  the  essential  func¬ 
tion  in  the  process  of  sustaining  physical  life.  There  is 
no  nutrition  of  the  blood  without  air,  and  yet  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  air  we  breathe  is  vitiated  by  respiration  so 
largely  depends  the  falling  or  rising  of  the  tone  of  health 
of  the  system.  It  is  additionally  evident,  then,  that  we  not 
only  must  have  air,  but  that  it  must  be  so  free  from  the 
presence  of  noxious  properties  that  we  are  generally  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  dangers  to  health  and  life  to  which  we 
would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

The  great  desideratum  is,  that  the  air  we  breathe  shah 
be  fresh  atmosphere  in  which  the  normal  proportion  ol 
the  pure  vitalizing  oxygen  is  present. 

Whatever  the  science  of  physiology  has  taught  us  of 
parts  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  man 
has  known  from  the  first  that  “the  blood  is  the  life  of  the 
body.”  What  we  have  neglected  and  still  continue  to 
neglect  concerning  this  universally  known  fact  is  the 
proper  care  we  should  observe  to  secure  the  best  and 
healthiest  condition  of  this  life  of  the  body — the  blood 
As  a  rule  sick  men  and  women  make  every  efifort  to  re¬ 
cover  health.  They  spend  money,  they  travel  if  they  can. 
they  seek  the  most  skillful  attention,  and  so  desperate  is 
the  desire  to  live  that  sacrifices  of  precious  heirlooms  are 
made  to  obtain  the  money  to  prolong  life.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  are  thus  anxiously  concerned  in  the  effort  to  throw 
off  illness,  that  they  may  live. 

Why  is  not  a  portion  of  this  concern  anxiously  dis 
played  in  preventing  disease  or  general  impairment  of 
health?  Why  are  we  not  more  concerned  than,  as  a  rule 
the  best  elements  of  the  race  show  themselves  to  be,  in 
preserving  in  purity  the  blood  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  life  of  the  body,  by  supplying  it  those  properties  or  in¬ 
gredients  which  nature,  so  abundantly  and  freely  and  per  ¬ 
fectly,  has  provided  for  us? 

As  the  essential  food  of  the  blood  is  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  I  am  securing 
this  food  for  my  blood  is  deliberately  to  court  loss  of 
health,  and  if  my  indifference  has  been  prolonged  and  my 
exposure  to  vitiated  air  been  heedlessly  going  on  for  some 
time,  then  I  am  deliberately  courting  death. 

Constituted  as  we  are  the  one  object  of  our  breathing 
is  to  sustain  the  blood,  and  sustaining  this  we  are  sustain¬ 
ing  our  physical  life.  And  yet,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  our  subject  has  startlingly  and  none  the  less 
truly  said,  “Our  own  breath  is  our  greatest  enemy.”  Why? 
Because,  while  the  air  we  breathe  into  the  lungs  has  con¬ 
veyed  the  vitalizing  oxygen  to  the  blood,  so  the  blood  hav¬ 
ing  used  this,  changes  it  in  the  process,  and  returns  it  to  be 


breathed  out  of  the  body  as  now  made  noxious  and  so 
injurious  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  dioxide. 

A  man  produces  by  breathing  about  ten  cubic  feet  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  twenty-four  hours,  thus  if  we  suppose 
him  to  be  confined  in  a  room  containing  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air — which  a  space  ten  feet  square  and  ten 
feet  high  would  afford — he  would,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
contaminate  the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  one  part  of 
carbonic  dioxide  in  one  hundred  parts  of  air.  A  certain 
amount  of  carbonic  dioxide  given  off  by  the  skin  would 
have  to  be  added  to  this.  But  suppose  twelve  persons  to 
occupy  the  same  room,  then  the  like  effect  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  hours.  Now  air  containing  one  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  dioxide  is  highly  injurious,  and  even  half  that 
quantity  cannot  be  long  breathed  with  immunity.  Respira¬ 
tion  can  be  continued  only  with  difficulty  in  an  atmospheie 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  this  gas.  while  30  per  cent,  speed¬ 
ily  destroys  life. 

Man’s  remedy  for  all  these  dangers  lies  in  his  securing 
proper  and  adequate  ventilation. 

In  many  of  our  modern  houses  the  effect  to  have  them 
almost  air-tight  in  winter  is  so  successfully  accomplished 
that  the  bodies  of  the  inmates  thus  stove-heated,  and 
breathing  such  contaminated  air,  become  as  delicate  as  any 
exotic  in  a  hot  house,  to  which  the  pure  healthful  breath 
of  heaven  is  death.— Architects’  and  Builders’  Journal. 

MOST  VALUABLE  MARBLE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  most  valuable  deposits  of  yellow  marble  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  has  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  five  miles  from  Helena,  Mont.,  by  A.  T.  Dun- 
ton  of  Rutland,  Vt. 

Mr.  Dunton  is  a  marble  mining  engineer  of  twenty- 
five  years  experience.  He  has  also  been  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  marble  business  in  his  home  town  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  In  October,  1903,  he 
was  sent  to  Helena  by  a  party  of  Eastern  capitalists  to 
locate  marble  mines  if  there  were  any  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Dunton  says  he  had  no  doubt  when  he  went 
west  that  there  was  marble  there,  but  even  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  and  the  great  value  of  it.  Yel¬ 
low  marble,  one  of  the  most  valuable  grades,  and  great¬ 
ly  used  for  the  interior  decoration  of  public  buildings 
is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  district.  There  is 
also  white  and  blue  marble  in  the  mines. 

The  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  yellow 
marble  has  been  found  previous  to  this  is  about  ten 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  only  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  there.  There  are  mines  of  yellow  marble  in 
Italy,  and  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  rely  on  them  when  they  wished  to  purchase 
any. 

It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  these  mines  will  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  market  price  of  marble,  and  here¬ 
after  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  purchasers  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  the  Italian  shippers. 

There  are  other  marble  mines  farther  west,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dunton,  but  they  contain  mostly  white 
marble.  This  is  a  very  valuable  grade,  but  not  as  valu¬ 
able  as  yellow  marble  discovered  by  him. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IVES  PATENT 

WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust ,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ELEVATOR 

ENCLOSURES 


We  are  large  manufacturers  of 
Elevator  cars  and  Enclosures. 
Also  Bank  and  Office  Grille  Work. 

Window  Guards,  Ornamental 
Wire,  Iron,  Steel  and  Brass  work 
of  every  description  in  any  finish. 

Our  workmanship  cannot  be 
excelled. 

Sond  for  Catalogue.  _ 


F.J.MEYERS  MFC. CO. 

HAMILTON.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


© 
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THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  ILL.ll.S.A. 


CHICAGO  ILL.  LI  EBE.R5  CODE 
DALLAS  TEX  ABC  CODE.  4  If 


2-STRIKE  PUMPING 


MANUFACTURERS 

Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two- Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 

We  wish,  the  name  and  address  of  evtry  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
-  — -  Air  Pump  - 


Grant  Overhead  Window  Pulley 


MoQITEEKI’S  PATENTS 


Grant  Pullev  &,  Hardware  Co. 


Specified  by 
the  Leading 
Architects  of 
United  States 
and  Canada, 


H.  B.  GARDNER. 

419  Boston  Block,  Mpls. 
Agent: 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 


23  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 
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DUMB  WAITERS 


AND 


HAND  ELEVATORS 


Trunk  Lifts 
Invalid  Lifts 
Carriage  Elevators 


Sidewalk  Elevators 
Freight  Elevators 
Hatchway  Holds 


All  of  most  improved 
design  and  construction. 


Sedgwick  Machine  Works, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Salesroom,  -  -  no  Liberty  St 

Catalogue  on  application.  Estimates  on  request. 


CHICAGO: 

99  Randolph  Street, 
Borden  Block. 


R.  T.  GILES  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 


r2,lS0M°r,nA,lr:  S"  MINNEAPOLIS  MlNN. 


WINDOM  BUILDING. 

N.  W.  ’Phone— Main  4336-J1. 


Automatic  and  half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  T?T  p A  ^01?  ^ 
Power  and  Hand  Power  CdL^lZt  V  il  1 


1 8  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis. 


Minnesota. 
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MANKATO  CEMENT 

USED  IN  PARTICULAR  WORK  FOR  20  YEARS. 

In  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  for  concrete  foundations 
nothing  can  excell  Mankato  Cement,  which  makes  a  mor¬ 
tar  and  concrete  harder  than  stone.  Its  excellence  is  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Architect  of  the  new  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  and  by  other  prominent  Architects  who  have  used 
it  in  their  most  important  work  for  years.  Write  to  us  for 
testimonials  and  prices. 


MANKATO  CEMENT  WORKS, 

MANKATO,  MINN. 
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TEMPERATURE 


fort 


Schools 
Colleges 
Universities 
©  Libraries 
©  Apartments 
£  Residences 
Office  Buildings 
Store  Buildings 
Factories 


CONTROL! 

S 


State  Capitols 

City  Halls 

Courthouses 

Hotels 

Hospitals 

Sanitariums 

Theatres 
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HEALTH  PROTECTED  MONEY  SAVED 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


1  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COmPflNY, 

©  © 
*•£  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  © 

©©©©©©©ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


I LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

||  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


CM 


C  r  I  ’  r>  T  Ty'  I  ^  for  health.  A  few  days  and  a  few  dol- 
O  1  Ivl  J\L  iars  will  pay  wonderful  get-rich-quick 

interest  if  spent  NOW  at 

French  Lick  West  Baden  Springs 

where  the  health  comes  from.  If  you  are  repeatedly  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  ana  bowels,  it  is  time  you 


put  yourself  into 
they  will  cease  to  . 
The  waters  at  these  I 


are  natural  healers 
going  to  and  from 
cheap;  the  hotels 


MDNDN ROUTE 


normal  state  where 
.  assert  themselves. 
I  world-famed  springs 
1  of  digestiveills.  The 
is  made  easy  and 
there  are  marvels  of 
GO! 


>))(incM«.|www<H»»hi!PTiuiP<iw«t(l> 

perfection;  climate  fine,  sports  and  pleasures  plenty. 

THREE  TRAINS  DAILY  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Through  parlor  and  dining  cars  on  day  trains.  Through  sleepers  on  night. 
Booklet  telling  all  about  the  waters  and  giving  list  of 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with  their  rates,  sent  free. 

City  Ticket  Office:  -  -  232  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
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THE  KINNEAR 

Stamped  Steel  Ceiling 


I  Side  Wail  and  Wainscoting  f 

f  OUR  DESIGNS  ARE  DECORATIVE  ♦ 

♦  OUR  LOCK  JOINT  CONSTRUCTION  IS  SUPERIOR  | 

l  WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

+  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  Furnished  Upon  Request 

:The  KINNEAR  i  GAGER  CO. 


SB  U.  S.  Patent,  February  13, 1900.  U.  S.  Patent,  November  19, 

^  Canada  Patent,  March  19,  1900.  U.  S.  Patent.  April  15, 190*2. 

r  i  Other  Patents  Pending. 


I 


1901.  H 


! 

I 

>: 


Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts 

AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 


-WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


J.  W.  COULSON  &  CO., 

100  North  Third  St.  COLUHBUS,  OHIO 
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Triton 

Radiators 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  we  have  the  best 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 

DUNKIRK,  IM.  Y. 

J  BRANCH  OFFICES—  Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  1519  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg.  J 
*  Warehouses—Minneapolis,  Jersey  City.  j 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 


Decorations  to  order. 


327  South  Seventh  Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


LIGHT 


Complete  Plants  I>esif?neil  an<l  Installed 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CONSTRUCTION 


POWER 


ilorf lowest  ^Engineering  Co 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Manager,  343  Minnesota  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


FIRST  CLASS  REPAIR 


l  for  architectural  photography 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lenses  are  incomparably  the 
best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price 

list  and  detailed  information  to 

E.  IF  MEYEOW1TZ,  Optician. 


t 

| 
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104  Bast  23d  Street, 

604  Nicollet  A  venue,  * 

360  St.  Peter  Street,  - 

Catalogue  de  luxe  for  15c  to  cover  postage. 


New  York. 
Hinneapolis 
St.  Paul- 


♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•»♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

J  r~ |— VHE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
X  I  end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No.  531,111,  as  well  as 

♦  the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  alter  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danirer  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  111 
w  order  10  identity  trie  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wilce 
T  Patent  Jan  ■  iSob  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

X  - Kumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matched  flooring  will  soon  be 

♦  advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 

T  no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this-connection  we  ask  you  to 

+  R  E  IN/1  El  IN/I  B  E  R 

♦  First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 

♦  our  Patent, 

♦  Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re- 
\  open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

♦  Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
X  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

X  - I  UI  R1II.  That~end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 

♦  price  and  will  not  oe  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 
a  ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  notan  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  coat  of 
laying  it. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  taving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 

Use  N o  Other,  Buy  No  Other. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  GEO.  C.  WILCE, 

L  THUS.  E.  WILCE  ♦ 


filler’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


-  ’  -  ■  -  . 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


IN/I  i  I  aaa  a  ukee, 
Wis. 
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ffgf  Easy  Working 


Ternes 


U.  S.  Eagle  N  M,  and  M  F,  are  the 
perfect  ternes  for  ea^y  and  satisfactory 
work.  Bearing  a  very  heavy  coating  of 
pure  tin  and  new  lead — hand  dipped — they 
are  very  pliable  and  flexible;  and  for  the 
same  reason  are  impervious  to  water  and 
weather.  For  more  than  60  years  M  F 
was  the  world’s  standard  for  roofing,  but 
U.  S.  Eagle  (New  Method)  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  excellent  product  that  makes 
it  near  copper  in  its  rust-resisting  proper¬ 
ties.  The 


l/.  S.  Eagle  IV  Mf  and  At  F 

ternes  being  so  much  superior  to  any  other  brand  ever  produced,  we  would  like  to  place  a  sample  in  the  hands 
of  every  architect,  contractor,  builder  and  roofer  who  is  not  acquainted  with  this  great  advance  in  roofine 
bree,  prepaid,  on  request,  Our  products  are  for  sale  by  all  first-class  wholesale  metal  houses. 

"A  Fifty-Year  Roof  a  manual  of  terne  manufacture  and  roof  making— an  art  booklet— free,  if  you  will  write  to 

W.  C.  CRONEMEYER,  Agent,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

American  Tinplate  Company,  Battery  Park  Building,  New  York. 

Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  bS  ■>  W/  uct  I  nkn  C  i - 


77-79-81=83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 

- MANUFACTURERS  of - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


.on  dn  bake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  *>“ 
liydoor  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.  K 
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ELEVATORS 


Freight  or  Passenger  % 

I  IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE,  THE,  BE.ST  § 

1  _  | 

|  I 

*  Eaton  Prince  Co.  % 


CHICAGO  I 


I  70-80  Michigan  Street* 

%  £ 

a  REPAIRS  AND  JOBBING  FOR  ALL  ELEVATORS 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<■  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ 


"I  know  the  readers  are  ^ 

♦ 

there  and  that  they  have  ? 

♦ 

money  to  spend.  When  I  $ 

fail  to  get  results  I  know  $ 

♦ 

there  is  something  wrong  at  X 
my  end  of  the  line.” 


—ADVERTISER.  ♦ 

<*> 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
M  orse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 


Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 


Hoisting 

Engines 


Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST. PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 


M A X l/FACTUK BBS  OU 


“LI T  H OLITE” 

Suite  r>03.  Titi.k  and  Trust  Building 
lOO  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Central  1370 

CincAoo,DeC.  11,  1903. 


Western  Architect  Pub.  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:- 

Enclosed  you  will  find  check  for  advertising  for  September, 
October  and  November.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  advertisement 
as  we  have  already  received  quite  a  correspondence  from  the  same. 

I  have  just  returned  from  New  York,  and  while  there  we  organized  a 
company  to  manufacture  our  stone.  We  interested  seme  of  the  best 
known  builders  in  the  city. 


Yours  truly, 


STEVENS  CAST  SJONE  CO 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 
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PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 


Through  Its  Twenty  Warehouses 


Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PL  ATE  in  ALl 
from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 


IVII 

WINDOW 


Pa  i  n 

We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  of 


i  I 


Varn 


PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS. 


Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass  :::::: 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Prool  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows: 


New  York,  Hudson  and  Vaudam  Sts. 
Chicago.  441-452  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St  Charles  Sts. 
Pittsburg.  101-103  Wood  St. 

Detroit,  55-58  Larn'M  St.  E. 

Milwaukee,  492-4  Market  St. 

Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St. 


Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St 
Baltimore.  Daily  Record  Building, 

St.  Paul  310-51  Minnesota  St. 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  5th  and  Wyandott  Sts.  . 
Omaha,  1608  10-12  Harney  St. 

Boston  41-49  Sudbury  St. 

Greensboro,  N.  C  .Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 


Bldg 


Cincinnati.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Thud  St. 

Buffalo,  372  4-6  8  Pearl  Sr. 

Philadelphia.  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts. 
Cleveland,  149-51  Sen“ca  St 
Atlanta,  Ga  .  32  and  34  S  Prior  St. 

Savannah,  Ga:.  602  618  River  St. 


© 

© 

© 


Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines. 

THICKNESSES  are  always  on  hand  and  can  beshipped 


There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 

In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 


nd  Brush 

Skylight  and  Floor 
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© 

© 

© 

© 
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John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DlflENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Kino. 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILINC 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


«&<$H§>$H§H§K§KgH§H§H§»§KgH§KgH|KgK§HgKgt 


I  J.  P,  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

I  pi  umbing  and  Gas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the  Waste  Heat  lor  the  Dryieg  of  the  Clothes 


THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  US2  OF  THE 

Chicago  Gomhinefl  Dryer  and  Laundry  Stove 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons.  Boils  Clothes,  and  Dries 
the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this 
apparatus.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS, 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  136-138  W.  24th  St„  New  York  City 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED. 

Aurora.  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  riodern 
Store  Fronts.  J.  jt, 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Eoundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 


% 

\ 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLl'S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block.  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  "H” 
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1873 


1904  | 


THE  RUSTLESS  KIND 


“C0PBR0NZE”  WIRE  NETTING 

Warranted  against  rust  in  any 
clime.  Our  Screens  are  made 
only  to  match  and 

LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

Cost  no  more  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates. 


THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO 

factories  and  Home  Office 

Poitland,  Maine. 


S37  Guaranty  Bldg., 

MINNEAPOLIS 

jf  ’  * 

*^*M*irk**irkick****irk++*+++ick+ic*ck*-k'k-k-k*-icH' 


05  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 

100  Washington  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Is  reco?mzed  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 
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ENGINES 

BOILERS 

HE/ITERS 

F*EJIVIF>S 

SHIFTING 

PULLEYS 

CASTINGS 


Q  © 


©  O 


S™EANDWDrkS,  MINNEHAHA  AVE.  &  TWENTYNINTH  STREET.  MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 

BRANCH  OFF[CESJVr  DENyER-SEATTLEj-SALT  LAKE  CITY-SAN  FRANCISCO- KANSAS  CITY 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


f  Boston, 
*  VI  ass. 


Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by  — 


PemDina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


vHE**-x-***4<-*******%********X"X-***********-5ME* 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 


THE  ONLY 
PERFECT 


Weather 
Strip 


Invisib'e 
Indestructable 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wool 

D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING,  * 

>  MINNEAPOLIS,  .  .  MINNESOTA.  £ 

jft 


-******************-x.*****.;f 
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MONOLITH 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co.. 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 
base  board. 


Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

PAINTING 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 — —Both  'Phones - 1443 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 


Plumbing  and  Heat¬ 
ing  are  the  two  most 
important  features  in 
your  house  or  build¬ 
ings  of  any  kind.  If 
you  have  a  poor  job 
the  health  and  peace 
of  yourself,  family  and 
employees  are  atstake 


let  your  work  to 

M.  J.  O’NEIL 

814  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

J.  G.  BEATTIE,  Mgr. 

and  you  will  be  sure 
of  getting  the  very 
best  of  Plumbing  and 
Heating. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The 


A  Full  Assortment  of 

Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures 


BOTH  PHONES  39. 

Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications 
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SEND  FOR 


•  9  9 


"The  Boiler  Magazine 

«? 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 


Kellogg=Mackay=Gameron  Co. 


Chicago. 


IniNNEAPOLIS, 

100-106  So.  Second  Street. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue 


KANSAS  CITY, 

306-308  Deleware  St. 


Rooting  and 
Cornice IN’ks 


Phones  T.  C,  916 
N.  W.  1692- J -2 


Copper,  Galvanized  Iron,  Slate,  Tin,  Pitch  and  Gravel 
Roofing,  Skylights.  Finials,  Conductors,  Etc. 
STEEL  CEILINGS. 

1111-13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET, 

JOSEPH  TYRA,  Manager.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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HOW  TO  J0UILTD 
The  to  Success 


I 

T 

y 


y 
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Without  Health  it  Cannot  be  Done. 
CONSULT  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI 


Late  of  West  Point,  U.  S.  M.  A  ,  also  instructor  at  Columbia  and 

Princeton  Universities.  W  G  Savage’s  Institute  of  Physical  Culture. 


<g 

T 

2> 

i 

<)> 


I  Princeton  Universities,  w.  u.  ravages  iumuuw  ui  *  <j> 

7Q  New  York  City,  University  of  Minnesota,  now  physical  director  and 


I 


manager  ot  the  Minnesota  Athletic  Club. 

He  cures  Constipation,  Stomach  Trouble.  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion 
Reduces  Obesiiy,  Nervousness. 

The  Caiciofini  method  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in  person. 

Address  PROF.  P.  A.  CARCIOFINI, 

Minneapolis  Athletic  Club; 

241  Nicollet  Avenue 

Phone:  N.  W.  Main  867  L-l. 
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Minneapolis  Minn  T 
-r 


Tr&seesseieeeieis# 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Go 


317-19-21-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Hot  Air  F urnaces  and  Com- 1 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  SteanF 
Fitters’  Supplies. 


Telephone  248. 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 


! 


313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


********+********¥*********************** 

>4-  .  /Y 

4-  Distributors  for 

*  Pratt  &  Lambert’s  Varnishes 


Lowe  Brothers  Paints 
Moore’s  Muresco 


j*,  .j* 

Both  ’Phones 
M  1  986 


\cr 


PAINTS 
^  VARNISHES 
OILS,  BRUSHES 

J3  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 


'A?* 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


J.  P.  COURTNEY  &  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Cas  Fitting 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PRO  vi  PTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 

’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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Carey’s 


Magnesia 

Flexible 

Cement 


Roofing 


Only  Weighs  About  go  Founds 


to  the  Square  when  finished 


Not  affected  by  acids,  gases,  fumes, 
hot  water,  steam,  smoke  or  cinders, 
heat  or  cold.  Will  not  buckle, crack, 
warp,  shrink  or  swell.  A  little  care 
will  prolong  its  life  forever.  Adapted 
for  flat  or  steep  roofs,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  all  seasons. 


W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY,  200=206  First  Ave  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Sole  Northwestern  Agents  and  Contractors.  Dealers  in  Building  Papers,  Vulcanite  and  Rubber  Vulcanite  Roofings  1-2-3  ply  ;  Pipe 
Coverings,  Roof  Coatings,  Stack  Paint  and  K’Sene  Coldwater  Paint,  a  dry  powder  in  white  and  colors.  Catalogues  and  full  inlor. 
mation  cheerfully  furnished. 


I  □  9  QQ  □  0  0  B  015]  0 0 0 0 0  0  0 

uuu'juuriaciaEriaaaaao 


WM.  RHODES.  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Ereas 


EEEEEHSJiaai3Q0BBBBBE 
0001300  BEEEEBEEEEEB 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

alvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc., Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes’ 


Scribner  LibbeyCo. 


Patent  Skj lights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST  PAUL.  MINNESOTA. 


Office  and  Works- 
Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  T*itoli  an<l 
<  ■  ravel . 

Slate  aurt  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilintts. 


□S0Q00BEEEEEEBEEE 

000000000000000000 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


000000 00O0000B0E00 
B0BOOB 000000 000000 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 


St.  Paul  Roofing.  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co.. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St  ,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications, 
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Publisher’s  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK.  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul.  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 

D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  Architects,  will  on  March  15th, 
1904,  move  their  offices  in  Chicago  from  1142  The  Rookery,  to 
1417  Railway  Exchange  Building,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Boulevards.  Permanent  telephone  4145  Harrison. 

WANTED — Two  responsible  architectural  firms  want  the 
Western  Architect  to  find  a  good  draughtsman  for  them. 
Applications  addressed  to  the  Western  Architect  Pub.  Co.  will 
he  forwarded  to  these  firms  without  delay. 


A  HEALTHFUL  ATMOSPHERE. 


The  problem  of  temperature  regulation  has  been  success¬ 
fully  solved  by  Ihe  thermostat  as  now  manufactured  for  both 
steam  and  hot-air  heating  apparatus;  but  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  much  more  difficult  problem  of  humidity  regulation 
has  been  sadly  neglected,  few  companies  ever  going  into  ex¬ 
perimentation  along  this  line. 

It  is  very  comfortable  to  have  our  offices  and  homes  heated 
to  a  uniform  temperature  of  68  degrees  or  70  degrees;  but 
when  this  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  moisture  in  the 
air,  we  have  sacrificed  health,  and  got  only  a  small  degree 
of  comfort,  for  a  too  low  degree  of  humidity  is  not  comfort¬ 
able,  and  is  very  unhealthful. 

The  Johnson  Service  Co.,  which  devised  the  first  successful 
thermostat,  has  at  last  invented  a  humidostat,  which,  in 
many  respects  is  more  important  than  the  thermostat;  but 
the  truth  is,  each  of  these  devices  should  he  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  building  intended  for  human  occupation. 
The  thermostat  has  come  into  almost  universal  use  in  new 
buildings,  both  because  it  soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  saving  of 
fuel,  and  because  it  affords  the  comfort  of  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  humidostat  is  bound  to  make  its  way  even  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  thermostat,  because  it  soon  saves  its  cost  in 
fuel  and  robs  indoor  life  of  its  discomfort  and  danger. 

The  principle  of  the  humidostat  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
thermostat.  It  controls  valves  which  admit  moisture  from 
evaporating  water,  and  is  automatic. 

Scientific  writers,  i.  e.,  writers  who  intelligently  observe 
common  phenomena  and  interpret  their  meaning,  have  long 
pointed  out  the  evil  results  of  air  robbed  of  its  natural  mois¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  in  all  of  our  offices  and  dwellings;  and  the  most 
conservative  estimate  of  these  writers  as  to  the  results  of 
such  air  upon  health  is  indeed  startling  and  almost  past  be¬ 
lief.  We  have  endured  these  results  because  we  knew  no 
better;  but  to  endure  them  longer  and  to  refuse  to  investigate 
the  claim  of  a  company,  of  the  high  standing  of  the  Johnson 
Service  Co.,  that  this  evil  can  he  avoided,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  architectural  profession.  If  this  comnanv  will  guar¬ 
antee  results,  not  another  building  for  human  habitation 
should  he  planned  without  a  humidostat. 


A  WONDERFUL  BUSINESS. 


Possibly  there  is  no  line  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
that  has  grown  in  such  proportion  in  recent  years  as  that 
of  general  advertising,  which  includes  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  outdoor  display  advertising,  and 
through  its  tremendous  force  the  entire  basis  of  modern 
merchandising  has  been  revolutionized. 

The  Chicago  papers  of  recent  date  devote  much  space 
and  time  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  Lord  &  Thomas  in  particular, 
owing  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Lord,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  who  leaves  active  business  life  with  a  rich  com¬ 
petence. 

The  business  of  Lord  &  Thomas  has  been  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  progressive  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  having 
in  recent  years  been  under  the  active  management  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Thomas,  whose  judgment  on  advertising  matters  is 
considered  as  authoritative  by  the  vast  body  of  publicity 
users.  Mr.  Thomas  has  succeeded  Mr.  Lord  to  the  presidency, 
and  will  continue  at  the  head  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Erwin,  the  new  vice-president,  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  for  20  years  and  is  therefore  a 
veteran  in  the  field;  associated  with  him  and  Mr.  Thomas 
is  Mr.  A.  D.  Lasker,  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

To  give  some  idea  to  the  public  of  the  growth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  whole,  it  might  he  stated  that  in  two  years  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Lord  &  Thomas  alone  has  increased  one  million 
dollars  in  the  hilling,  and  in  the  one  month  of  January  in 
1904  this  house  has  booked  $750,000.00  in  advertising  con¬ 
tracts. 

Thirty-five  years  of  wide  experience  in  handling  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  a  large  proportion  of  America's  most  successful  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  fitted  Lord  &  Thomas  to  give  most  judicious 
and  profitable  service  to  enterprising  business  firms  in  every 
line. 

The  main  offices  of  Lord  &  Thomas  are  in  the  Trude  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  and  its  eastern  branch  is  in  the  American  Tract 
Society  Building,  New  York. 

A  SATISFACTORY  HEATING  PLANT. 


Feb.  7th,  1902. 

The  Roberts  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co., 

City. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  not  forgotten  your  request  to  report 
on  the  working  of  the  heating  plant  you  put  in  for  us,  but 
have  been  waiting  for  a  test  in  the  coldest  weather.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  say  that  we  are  exceedingly  well  pleased 
with  it.  The  method  of  distributing  heat  was  somewhat  novel 
and  we  are  prepared  to  re-enforce  this  plant  with  extra  heat 
for  the  office.  But  we  find  the  heat  we  have  amply  sufficient 
and  well  distributed.  We  are  heating  our  ground  floor  to  a 
suitable  temperature  for  office  work,  the  second  floor  is  com 
fortable  for  the  work  carried  on  there,  and  the  third  floor  ir 
kept  considerably  above  freezing  point  in  coldest  weather. 
The  fourth  floor  only  we  do  not  need,  or  trv  to  heat.  We 
have  not  forced  the  furnace  at  any  time,  but  could  increase 
our  heat  if  necessary  by  doing  so.  In  short,  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied,  both  for  results  and  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  We 
put  in  your  hot-air  system  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  we 
would  not  care  to  exchange  it  at  the  same  price  for  an  elab 
orate  steam  or  hot  water  plant. 

Truly  yours, 

Cx.  P.  DERICKSON  &  CO. 

The  Variety  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  just  installed  at 
the  Albert  Dickinson  Co.’s  new  warehouse  in  Minneapolis 
their  Cross  Horizontal  folding  doors  for  freight  and  ware¬ 
house  use.  Their  representative,  Mr.  W.  M.  McGillicuddy,  415 
Sixth  Avenue  South,  would  be  pleased  to  show  these  doors 
to  any  architect  or  engineer  who  would  like  to  see  them 
operate. 
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CEMENT  COMPANY  IS  IN  A  GROUCH. 


Bids  are  Lowest,  But  Detroit’s  Commissioners  Will  Probably 
Not  Award  Them  the  Contract. 


Angered  over  its  loss  of  a  once  profitable  trade  in  Detroit 
the  Milwaukee  Cement  Co.  is  planning  a  bitter  fight  before 
the  council  committee  on  streets  on  Commissioner  Maybury's 
contract  with  the  Western  Cement  Co.,  of  Louisville,  for  the 
coming  year's  supply  of  natural  cement  for  paving  and  sewer 
use. 

In  the  bids  opened  by  the  commissioner  last  Monday,  the 
Milwaukee  people  put  in  a  net  price  of  58  cents  a  barrel,  5 
cents  lower  than  its  own  price  of  last  year,  and  4  cents  lower 
than  the  Louisville  price  for  this  year.  But  the  low  price 
inducement  did  not  land  the  contract,  so  far  as  the  commis¬ 
sioner  was  concerned. 

In  rejecting  the  Milwaukee  bid  he  was  acting  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  council  committee  on  streets  of  last  year  and  on 
tests  made  by  Cement  Inspector  Kinner.  Milwaukee  cement 
was  being  used  on  Michigan  avenue  and  other  jobs  last  sum¬ 
mer,  when  Aid.  Magee,  Black  and  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  peremptorily  ordered  its  use  discontinued,  basing 
their  action  on  tests  made  from  samples  gathered  by  Aid. 
Black.  Since  then  the  commissioner  had  his  cement  inspector 
make  very  thorough  tests  of  both  brands,  and  finds  the  com¬ 
parison  hears  out  the  judgment  of  the  aldermen,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  cement  showing  up  considerably  stronger.  The  personnel 
of  the  council  committee  has  changed  somewhat  since  last 
year,  Aid.  Koch  and  Reinhardt  being  new  members.  The 
Maybury  contract  must  be  passed  on  by  the  committee,  and 
the  only  hope  of  the  Milwaukee  people  is  in  convincing  the 
new  members  that  the  judgment  of  the  old  committee,  the 
commissioner  and  the  cement  inspector  was  wrong. — Detroit 
Evening  News,  Feb.  1st,  1904. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  above  are  the  testimonials  we 
publish  herewith  regarding  the  Mankato  cement,  a  natural 
Minnesota  product,  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those 
high  in  authority,  is  rocognized  as  a  leader  of  all  natural 
cements  for  concrete  foundations,  underground  work,  con¬ 
crete  street  pavements,  heavy  bridge  masonry,  sewers,  etc , 
as  follows: 


Mankato  Cement  Works:  Your  cement  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  and  is  by  far  the  Lest  domestic  cement  that  I  have 
ever  used.  I  have  worked  in  a  good  many  cities  from  Denver 
to  New  York,  and  used  all  American  cements  on  the  market, 
and  consider  yours  the  best.  Your  cement  is  not  a  slow  or  a 
fast  setter,  and  for  street  work  cannot  be  better,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sun  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  it.  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  indication  of  its  burning,  and  it  is 
always  the  same.  I  have  pulled  6,000  pounds  over  it  in  48 
«ours  alter  laying,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  noi  « 
slow  setter,  and  this  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
burn,  makes  it  a  happy  medium,  and  as  before  stated  it  is 
the  best  American  cement  for  street  work  that  I  have  ever 
used. 

(Signed)  W.  R.  McLAUGHLAN, 

Dist.  Mgr.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Mankato  Cement  Works:  Tests  on  Mankato  cement  made 
in  the  laboratory  have  proven  the  cement  to  be  of  first-class 
quality.  Also  Mankato  cement  used  for  street  work  in  Lin¬ 
coln  was  found,  after  several  years,  to  be  so  hard  that  only 
the  very  finest  tempered  picks  could  be  used  in  opening  the 
street  for  sewer  work.  Ordinary  picks  would  not  stand. 
(Signed)  GEO.  R.  CHATBURN, 

Adj.  Prof.  Civil  Engineering, 

Dec.  22,  1902.  University  of  Nebraska. 


79-85  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  24,  1903. 
Mankato  Cement  Works,  Mankato,  Minn.: 

Gentlemen: — In  view  of  the  excellent  quality  of  cement 
which  you  have  furnished  for  the  new  Minnesota  capitol 
building.  I  vary  from  my  usually  strict  rule  in  regard  to 
testimonials.  A  very  large  quantity  of  your  cement  was  used 
in  this  building  and  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  commend  the  excellent  quality  of  cement  which 
has  been  made  by  your  company. 

Respectfully, 

CASS  GILBERT,  Architect. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Dec.  12,  1903. 
Mankato  Cement  Works,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: — In  making  excavations  through  the  various 
streets  in  Minneapolis  for  the  conduit  system  for  the  Twin 
City  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  put  in  this  last  year,  we  cut  through 
a  great  many  streets  that  were  paved  upon  a  concrete  base. 

The  most  difficult  concrete  to  remove  were  on  those  streets 
where  Mankato  cement  was  used. 

Yours, 

H.  G.  McEDDERRY, 

General  Foreman  for  E.  L.  Du  Bois  &  Co. 
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ELEVATORS 


Freight  or  Passenger 
IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE,  THE, 
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$  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  DECORATE  AND  FURNISH  $ 
A  RESIDENCE  OR  PUBLIC  BUILDING  $ 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  decorative 
objects  and  the  suitability  of  ornamentation. 

It  is  an  art. 


Eaton  (§b  Prince  Co. 

70-80  Michigan  Street, 
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CHICAGO  I 


REPAIRS  AND  JOBBING  FOR  ALL  ELEVATORS 


AS  PROFESSIONAL 


,  Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers  $ 

V  We  place  at  the  disposal  ol  the  public  OUR  * 

(k  STUDIO  and  corps  ol  artists  and  designers,  S 

N  as  well  as  our  complete  line  of  a 

5  WALL  COVERINGS,  and  fine  assortment  of  UPHOLSTRY  1 
5  FABRICS  and  Rare  Collection  of  5 

*  CLASSIC  FURNITURE  * 
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Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed  (or  bringing  to¬ 
gether  these  factors  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  artistic  results. 


$ 
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LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR  &  CO , 

£  STUDIOS  and  SHOW  ROOMS,  No  33  South  7th  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  £ 

If  you  want  the  man  wrho  makes  the 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  should  use  The  Western  Architect. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 

FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
M  orse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 


Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST. PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


$ — * - ^ - x — ^ — 'f — ^ 


For  Bonding  of  Face  JLrick,  Teira  Cotta,  \  eneer,  Hollow  W  alls.  Etc. 

INJURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal.  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  LoNG  DISTANCE  ’PHONE  CiRANT  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


(Formerly  Curtiss  Business  College.) 

New  Evanston  Building,  Corner  Second  Ave-  South  and  Sixth  Street. 

Mode  n  Cous  'S  .  GREGG  SHORTHAND  Teachtrs 


...  .Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


J.  L.  HODOniRE.  Pres’t. 


GEO.  H.  ZlflEL,  Sec’y. 


. 


NO  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Most  heat 

Smallest  Amount  Fuel 


8$ 


A  perfect  Hot  Wnter  Hanng  Aprara 
tus.  Olu  houses  equipped  without  in- 
convenience  to  occupa<  is.  A  lull  base- 
ment  not  necessary.  Simple  in  opera- 
tion  Prices  rea>onable  for  high  grade 

work.  ASK  US  FOR  ESTIMATES.  m 


POND  &  HASEY  CO.  i 


CBLhBKA I  HD 

jVI  AGEE 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heater 


231  33  5'h  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Agents  fr>r — 

Peninsula  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 
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SIMONSON  BhOS.  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sash,  Doors  and  High  Grade  Interior  Finish 

Stairs,  Office  and  Bank  Fixtures 

!7! 5-1 729  7th  St.  So. 

All  Kinds  of  Hard  Wood  Work  A  Specialty 


N.  W  ,  Main  695 - L- 


-Telephones- 


Twin  City,  39 1 . 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays  I 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


|  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company,  J 

i  510  101  Avenue  North,  Write  for  Prices.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DlflENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Mina. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  wri.lng  their  specifications. 
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THE 

MOSAIC  TILE 
CO. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FLOOR  TILE 


CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  bui  ding  en¬ 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  J> 


AKRON  ROOFING  TILE 


‘Spanish”,  “Shingle”  and  other  Patterns 

;  Manufactured  THE  ^KRON  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  (  J.  aEWARfVoO.  ) 

^  WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE.  754  Brook  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Two  New  Year’s 
RESOLUTIONS 


For  Architects. 


STORM  KING  FIRNAGES 
and 

GEM  BOILERS 


Mrst  Resolution:  I  will  hereafter 
specify 


“The  Built  Bight  Work  Bight 

Because  these  always 
give  satisfaction  and 
consume  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  fuel- 


Catalogues  sent  on 
request. 


Ideal  Safety 
Furnace  Pipe 


For  I  know  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  cannot 
get  out  of  shape  alter  it  is 
placed  in  walls. 


Second  Resolution:  I  will  also 
recommend 


2J3  -  215  -  217  South  Third  Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Fhone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc, 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  Sc  TILING 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  I.OCUST  STREET,  ItF.S  MOINES,  I  A. 


CRAQIN  COMBINED 
G  A  RB AG  E  C  REM ATO  R Y 


WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APART  MENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 


Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St..  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
Fuel  Grates. _ 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
For  Residences  and  up  to  12  Flats 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in 


The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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|J .fl.  SULLEN, 

PL/HN 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 
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1  14-  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL, 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  1399. 


MINN. 
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Embos sed  metal  for  Ceiling  and  Side  Walls, 
and  Interior  Decoiations  is  cor  specialty. 

They  are  easy  to  put  on 

BECAUSE  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  RIGHT. 

Perfect  Twitting,  Tlglit  .Joints 

—  ONCE  UP,  STAY  UP — 

IN  COMPLETE  CLASSIFIED  DESIGNS 

A  postal  will  bring  our  art  book  “G” 

THE  CANTON  STEEL  ROOFING  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

M W  YORK  RGEKCY 

NO.  1ST  W .  230  ST 
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THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

WrougEit  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W.  J.  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


Salem.  Ohio. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 

Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
Machine  Go. 

1 1  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.Co’s 


Patented  March  4. 1902  other  PttentjPending. 

Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Go., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  irame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  are  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

•  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


STRUCTURAL 

AND 

ORNAHENTAL 

IRONWORK 

Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 

F».  RIESECK, 


Patent  Wrought  Steel  Joist  Hanger 


948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa 
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EVIDENCE  OF"  SUPERIORITY 


THE  JOHN  SCOTT  LEGACY  PREMIUM  AND  MEDAL 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  THE 

“STAR”  VENTILATOR 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Prize  for  Superior  Merit. 
MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.  Manufacturers. 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK  CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123.4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


Alfred,  N.  Y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  room  34.  gilfillan  block,  st.  paul.  4*4  boston  block,  Minneapolis. 


a  WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 

Hard  or  Soft  Ooa  I 
Self  Feeders. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St,  and  Shields  Ave. 
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Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  durability,  wood-preserving 
properties  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non  conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 
-fA-  Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflammable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


£  SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

*£  CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Edward  C.  Lewis, 


John  H.  Kitchen 


Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co  ) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin¬ 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 


9th  and  Broadway, 
KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


433  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORE 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mf  g.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-gi  Illinois  street, 

1 22- 1 2 4  126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 


Reliancelron&WireWorks 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds. 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


iaflgyV 


- SPECIALTIES - 

Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  9th  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  24I7-J2 


: 

: 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 

High  Carbon  Steel  Wire  Fabric  and  Cables  for 

Reinforcing  Concrete 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D” 


irx 


~i~  1 


C  -  »L,  Y 


X  , .  I 


WIDE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice  Pres  C.  M.  A.  Carlson.  Sec 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
I  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office. 
419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 


©©©©©©©©©©©■£©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


© 


4  4 


THE  ARTISTIC 

SOHMER 

PIANO 

1904  — 


© 

© 


NEW  STYLES 

NEW  CASES 

NEW  DESIGNS 

Write  for  latest  art  catalogue  and  price  list, 

|  JST.  S.  HOOGNER, 

NORTHWESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE  £ 

©  £ 

Dayton  Building,  ....  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ? 

©®©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©e 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone . 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  Is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


i 

I 

I 

>: 

y 

4 

fi- 
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v; 


1 

A 


UNIVERSAL 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


A  STANDARD 
PORTLAND  FOR 
UNIVERSAL  USE 


GUARANTEE  CEMENT  &  STONE  COMPANY, 

NORTHWESTERN  SALES  AGENT 


>;  704  New  York  Life  Bldg.  Minneapolis.  Vj 
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Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  1 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  CAPITALS  fnmnA  l 
IN  LUIIIPU  t 


T5he  YALE  Locks.  Builders 
Hardware  and  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 

MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asyl\im,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

a_nd 

Business  Buildings, 

aJso  foi 

Residences  and  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 


vL 


W.  K.  Morison.  &  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Standard” 

Porcelain  Enameled  Baths 

surpass  all  others  in  quality,  design  and  durability  and  the  large  number  of  exclusive 
patterns  in  which  they  are  made  permits  the  selection  of  a  bath  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  bathroom,  no  matter  how  modest  or  elaborate  it  may  be. 


The  “Occident” 


is  the  choice  of  many  who  desire  a  sanitary,  modern 
equipment  without  expending  more  than  is  necessary  to 
provide  these  most  essential  features.  The  '‘Occident" 
is  made  in  five  sizes,  with  trimmings  as  shown  here, 
also  with  Imperial  Waste  and  Overflow,  or  Bell  Sup¬ 
ply  Fittings. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  bath  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  architect.  The 

Standard  Bath  Decorations 


as  applied  by  skilled  decorators,  with  special  facilities  for  the  purpose,  makes  the  exterior  as  inviting  as  the  interior. 
The  reasonable  cost  at  which  we  furnish  exterior  finishes  should  cause  every  bath  to  be  specified  with  one  of  our  factory 
finishes  thus  insuring  satisfaction  to  the  client,  instead  of  the  expense  and  annoyanceresuiting  from  the  application  of 
ordinary  paint  by  unskilled  hands. 

Every  piece  of  Standard  IVare  bears  our  “Green  and  Gold”  guarantee  label  and  name  Standard” 
or  initials  “S.  S.  M.  Co.”  cast  in  rtlief  on  the  the  exterior.  No  others  are  genuine. 

Standard  iSamtarxt  VPjV),  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  XJ.  H.  A. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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St.  Paul  Office,  904  Globe  Building. 
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EDITOR. 

F.  G.  Corser,  N.  Y.  Life  Building . Minneapolis 

Subscriptions  in  United  States  and  Canada,  mailed  flat, 
$5.00  a  year,  strictly  in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates  made  known  on  application. 

Remittance  for  Subscription  and  Advertising  may  be  made  by 
check,  bank  draft,  express  or  post  office  order,  always  payable  to 
The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co.,  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Fire  insurance  people  might  now  easily  launch  a  new 
saw  that  would  acquire  as  much  currency  as  that  old  saw, 
“It  never  rains  but  it  pours.” 

j>t  j* 

Cotton  prices  were  such  before  the  late  awful  slump 
as  to  leave  much  money  in  the  South.  Then  with  $30,- 
000,000  of  fire  insurance  money  going  to  Baltimore,  the 
building  fraternity  down  in  those  parts  cannot  be  looking 
for  a  dull  year. 

j* 

The  amended  Chicago  building  ordinance  governing 
the  construction  and  management  of  theaters  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  building  commissioner,  the  fire  marshal 
or  the  superintendent  of  police  to  order  any  theater  to  he 
closed  when  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance.  And  if  either  of  the 
above  officials  reports  to  the  mayor  that  any  theatrical 
manager  has  violated  or  refused  to  comply  with  the  ordi¬ 
nance  when  ordered,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  mayor 
to  close  such  theater  and  revoke  its  license.  Lack  of 
authority  can  hardly  he  pleaded  by  officials  after  this. 
Locating  responsibility  may  not  be  so  easy,  however. 


Building  hardware  manufacturers  have  come  to  an 
understanding  whereby  all  the  designs  of  all  of  them  have 
been  classified  and  priced.  It  is  said  that  cheap  goods 
are  not  much  affected  at  present,  but  that  the  better  goods 
are  to  be  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent  at  once,  and 
that  a  10  per  cent  advance  on  all  goods  is  slated  for  the 
near  future.  How  much  more  the  combine  will  be  able 
to  assess  the  consumer,  or  how  much  it  can  reduce  wages  * 
before  it  falls  to  pieces,  remains  to  he  seen. 

j* 

Baltimore  and  Rochester  are  already  furnishing 
ammunition  for  renewed  warfare  between  fireproofing 
systems.  The  Baltimore  experience  is  being  pointed  to 
with  pride  by  adherents  of  orthodoxy  in  fireproofing,  for 
there  skyscrapers  had  such  a  test  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  in  a  generation  again.  A  big  skyscraper  used  for 
offices  becomes  a  storehouse  of  an  immense  lot  of  com¬ 
bustibles.  When  the  building  is  attacked  from  without 
by  such  heat  as  to  drive  away  the  occupants  and  ignite  the 
contents,  the  structure  is  put  to  a  far  sterner  test  than 
could  be  possible  from  a  fire  beginning  within  the  build¬ 
ing.  Yet  steel  frame  and  terra-cotta  covering  have 
passed  through  just  such  an  ordeal  with  honor. 

■j*  j* 

The  weather  has  been  of  such  strenuous  sort  as  to 
make  the  winter  memorable  even  to  those  who  have  had 
the  means  to  provide  fuel.  It  has  also  rendered  the 
higher  latitudes  unsafe  for  that  most  “ornary"  of  all  the 
sons  of  Annanias  who  was  forever  telling  how  he  het 
his  house  of  twelve  rooms  with  four  tons  of  coal  for  the 
winter,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  all  parts  of  it  were  uni- 
formlv  warm.  This  particular  lie  was  for  some  reason, 
which  no  one  can  explain,  as  similar  in  the  mouths  of  its 
many  votaries  as  is  the  call  for  a  cracker  among  parrots 
in  cages.  The  experiences  of  the  winter  will  promote 
building  to  save  heat.  Hollow  building  blocks  that  have 
been  finding  their  way  into  the  market,  both  in  burnt  clay 
and  in  cement,  will  be  more  easily  sold  than  if  the  winter 
had  been  at  all  reasonable.  By  the  way,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  people  who  are  really  investigating  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  hollow  terra-cotta  and  hollow  concrete  blocks 
as  heat  savers  if  some  careful  and  intelligent  tests  of  the 
relative  conductivity  of  the  materials  could  he  made — 
something  as  conclusive  as  the  tests  made  at  the  “Tech 
by  Prof.  Ordway  early  in  the  ’90s  to  show  the  relative 
value  as  heat  savers  of  different  materials  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  materials  used  in  covering  pipes. 
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1  he  first  annual  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Art  Society  will  be  held  at  the  library 
building  at  St.  Cloud  from  Monday,  April  4,  to  Saturday, 
April  16,  1904.  Mr.  Robert  Koehler,  of  Minneapolis,  is 
president,  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thompson,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
secretary  of  the  society.  A  considerable  list  of  prizes  is 
offered,  and  the  society  offers  its  services  in  effecting  sales. 
Mr.  Robert  Koehler,  4816  Portland  avenue,  Minneapolis, 
is  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee. 

In  view  of  the  order  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Health  that  municipalities  shall  not  pollute  streams  with 
sewage  after  1905,  the  figures  of  a  small  venture  in  puri¬ 
fying  sewage  become  interesting.  There  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  small  places  scattered  about  the  Northwest,  more  in 
Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  now  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  sewage  purification.  The  Madison  experiment  is 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  these.  Some  time  since 
it  contracted  for  a  chemical  plant  with  a  capacity  of  12,- 
000,000  gallons  daily,  and  guaranteed  to  take  care  of 
600,000  gallons  daily,  at  a  cost  of  operating  not  to  exceed 
$3,600  annually.  The  cost  proved  to  be  $7,360  per  an¬ 
num,  after  deducting  cost  of  pumping,  and  $3,400  of  this 
was  for  chemicals.  Besides  this  the  filters  gradually 
clogged  and  the  work  is  reported  not  very  satisfactory 
generally. 

Septic  tanks  were  substituted,  while  in  place  of  the 
three  polarite  filters  with  a  combined  area  of  one-eighth 
acre,  seven  filter  beds  of  a  total  area  of  an  acre,  made  up 
with  screened  cinders,  supplied  and  drained  in  the  way 
that  is  now  the  vogue,  were  used.  These  are  each  flooded 
one  half  hour  at  a  time.  The  septic  tank  was  divided  in 
halves  so  that  a  part  might  be  cleaned  without  stopping 
the  operation  of  the  plant.  During  the  barely  perceptible 
flow  through  the  tank,  anerobic  action  of  bacteria  is  so 
efficient  as  to  destroy  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  solids  in 
solution,  and  change  at  least  one-half  of  the  albuminoid 
ammonia  into  harmless  compounds.  So  small  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  solids  carried  by  the  sewage  is  precipitated 
that  this  tank  at  Madison  ran  sixteen  months  without 
cleaning,  handling  from  600,000  to  900,000  gallons  daily, 
and  was  cleaned  at  a  cost  of  $62. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  plant  for  one  year  was  $4,600 
including  pumping.  This  pumping  cost,  when  the  chemi¬ 
cal  method  was  in  use,  was  $3,060,  and  probably  some¬ 
what  more  after  the  change  as  more  sewage  was  handled. 

The  septic  tank  seems,  therefore,  not  only  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  chemicals,  but  to  be  cheaper  in  operating  in  other 
ways  and  decidedly  more  efficient,  when  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  filters.  In  fact,  if  the  health  and  wishes  of 
fishes  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  told  that  the 
effluent  from  the  septic  tank  and  filter  beds  agree  with 
them  better  than  that  from  the  chemical  methods.  The 
current  value  of  this  statement  might  have  been  enhanced 
by  the  assurance  that  the  tests  were  not  made  on  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sucker  family.  The  success  of  Madison  and 
several  other  small  places  is  a  very  good  argument  for  the 


attitude  of  the  board  of  health  in  ordering  the  pollution  of 
streams  stopped,  so  far  as  it  may  apply  to  small  towns, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  how  the  methods  applied  at  Madi¬ 
son  and  elsewhere  can  be  applied  to  the  large  towns 
whose  sewers  carry  all  sorts  of  waste  at  all  times  and 
enormous  quantities  of  water  and  street  washings  during 
storms. 

j*  j* 

Mr.  Parry,  the  emancipator,  who  lately  undertook  to 
free  the  working  class  from  the  tyranny  of  the  unions,  is 
reported  as  having  a  strike  in  his  Indianapolis  shops ;  his 
non-union,  unorganized  employes,  finding  themselves  of 
one  mind  after  a  series  of  cuts  in  wages,  amounting  to 
some  25  per  cent  in  six  months. 

Combinations  of  manufacturers  and  others  to  control 
trade  have  been  so  much  the  rule  of  late  years,  and  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  these  monopolistic  attempts  has 
been  so  great  that  he  has  had  little  time  to  classify  them. 
The  average  consumer  has  been  obliged  to  “hustle”  so 
for  these  combines,  that  he  is  not  yet  half  conscious  that 
only  part  of  them  have  the  solid  basis  of  some  special  legal 
privilege,  or  perhaps  corrupt  transportation  contract,  upon 
which  to  build  their  monopoly,  while  the  others  can  only 
maintain  their  ascendency  by  furnishing  superior  wares 
and  judicious  advertising.  Instances  are  becoming 
plentiful  of  the  failure  of  would-be  monopolies  lacking 
the  foundation  of  special  privilege,  who  have  failed  for 
want  of  public  confidence  in  their  output. 

Combinations  of  workmen  to  monopolize  employment 
in  various  lines  have  meanwhile  been  managed  much  in 
the  same  way  as  have  those  of  employers,  and  they  have 
been  often  reproached  with  doing  nothing  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  workmanship,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  make  the  performance  of  the  least  skillful  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  all.  That  such  a  course  is  the  logical  tendency 
of  monopoly  adds  much  force  to  the  accusation.  The 
tendency  is  not  universal,  however,  as  movements  are 
on  foot  among  unions  at  several  points  in  the  country 
looking  towards  better  training  for  young  men  before 
they  will  be  accepted  as  members. 

This  journal  has  been  honored  with  a  request  that 
a  member  of  its  staff  counsel  with  representatives 
of  a  prominent  local  building  trade  as  to  the  best 
and  most  feasible  way  of  establishing  a  sort  of 
trade  school  for  young  men  wishing  to  learn  this  trade. 
The  course  will  include  mechanical  drawing  as  well  as 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  craft,  and  it  will  be  made 
popular  by  the  fact  that  young  men  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  certificate  of  efficiency  before  they  will  be 
admitted  to  the  unions.  This  movement  will  at  once 
bring  the  heartiest  support  from  architects  and  contract¬ 
ors,  both  of  whom  are  constant  sufferers  from  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  drawing  among  workmen.  Young  men 
with  such  privileges  will  stand  much  better  chances  of 
becoming  foremen,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  study,  get 
much  of  the  equipment  necessary  to  contractors. 
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The  special  grand  jury  having  the  Iroquois  theater 
disaster  under  consideration  failed  to  find  evidence  that 
the  mayor  had  been  personally  notified  of  the  violations  of 
the  law  by  the  management,  but  they  returned  indict¬ 
ments  against  the  commissioner  of  buildings  and  an  in¬ 
spector  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  they  are  held  to 
be  directly  accountable  for  the  lack  of  protection  in  the 
theater.  The  senior  manager,  the  business  manager  and 
the  stage  carpenter  are  each  charged  with  manslaughter. 
In  the  absence  of  any  synopsis  of  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
it  would  be  folly  to  comment  upon  this  action  by  the  grand 
jury,  but  at  a  passing  glance  the  effect  of  holding  some- 
bod}  responsible  appears  wholesome. 

Conditions  brought  to  light  by  examinations  of  audi¬ 
ence  rooms  in  all  parts  of  the  country  confirm  the  opin¬ 
ion  already  expressed  in  this  department,  that  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  construction  of  such  buildings  is  of  much  less 
moment  than  their  subsequent  management.  Whether 
or  not  existing  laws  in  Chicago  were  such  as  to  throw  so 
much  responsibility  upon  the  building  inspection  depart¬ 
ment,  as  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  grand  jury,  will 
be  shown  by  the  trials  of  the  indicted  officials.  If  the  Chi¬ 
cago  code  did  centralize  and  locate  responsibility  to  such 
extent,  it  is  certainly  exceptional  and  may  well  be  copied 
by  other  cities. 

In  the  general  housecleaning  all  over  the  country  that 
followed  the  Chicago  disaster,  conditions  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  of  which  the  public  has  been  kept  in  ignorance. 
Daily  papers  would  not  publish  details,  and  although  the 
authorities  were  in  position  to  do  a  good  deal  bv  some¬ 
thing  very  like  ‘‘bluffing,”  they  have  had  no  real  backing 
by  daily  papers,  to  whom  theaters  are  so  favorably  known 
through  advertising  departments.  It  is  probable  that  in 
most  cases,  had  attempts  to  enforce  changes  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  management  been  taken  to  the  courts,  authority 
would  have  been  found  wanting.  Of  course,  managers 
would  have  generally  shunned  the  publicity  of  a  suit  to 
enforce  an  order  to  do  this  or  that  of  the  things  well 
recognized  as  pertaining  to  good  management,  but  that 
they  could  legally  be  compelled  to  make  proper  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  safety  of  audiences  is  not  true  in  very  mam- 
cases. 

For  fear  of  confusing  issues,  and  at  some  risk  of  being 
accused  of  indifference  upon  the  subject,  this  department 
has  avoided  the  discussion  of  theater  ordinances  in  whole 
or  in  part.  We  have  done  this  because,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  theaters  is 
an  insignificant  feature  of  the  large  question  of  the  safety 
of  theater-goers.  The  Iroquois  disaster  is  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  Build  a  dozen  theaters  as  well  as  you  know  how, 
and  place  them  in  charge  of  a  dozen  different  managers, 
and  it  will  not  be  five  years  before  ten  of  them  will  be 
found  ranging  from  dangerous  to  very  dangerous.  About 
the  only  feature  of  importance  in  the  whole  question  is  that 
of  intelligent  and  responsible  inspection.  Is  any  city  pre¬ 
paring  to  secure  this?  It  is  as  good  as  certain  that  the 
Iroquois  disaster  will  result  in  an  overhauling  of  building 
codes  all  over  the  country,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
cases  where  these  codes  will  be  backed  up  by  a  working 


system  of  continuing  responsible  inspection  will  be  rare. 
No  system  in  which  one  official  may  shift  responsibility  to 
another,  or  in  which  it  lays  between  officials  of  different 
grade  in  the  same  department,  will  answer. 

j*  -j* 

Philadelphia  is  still  making  big  bids  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  home  of  what  used  to  be  called 
the  new  science  in  Keeley’s  time,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  rightly.  The  Franklin  Institute  has  lately 
been  addressed  by  a  discoverer,  a  Mr.  Outerbridge, 
who  has  found  that  cast  iron  by  repeated  heatings  and 
coolings  can  be  made  to  grow  one-eighth  in  its  measure¬ 
ments.  The  Boston  technical  journal,  which  devotes 
goodly  space  to  reporting  this  discovery,  does  not  say 
how  many  heatings  nor  what  degree  of  heat  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  accomplish  this,  but  the  experimenter  must  have 
been  persistent  if  he  repeated  the  heatings  more  times  than 
falls  to  the  experience  of  the  grate  of  a  house  heater. 
Let  us  assume  then  a  house  hot  water  heater,  with  a  grate 
24  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  fired  un  500  times  before 
being  “burnt  out."  That  it  does  finallv  burn  out  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  limit  of  its  endurance  has  been  reached  and 
that  it  has  endured  more  serious  heatings  than  Mr.  Out- 
erbridge's  specimens.  Now,  the  householder,  having 
burned  out  this  old  grate,  replaces  it  with  a  new  one  cast 
from  the  same  pattern,  and  finds  no  difficulty  with  the  fit ; 
showing  that  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  repeated  heat¬ 
ings  upon  the  grate,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
diameter  of  the  water  protected  fire-pot.  That  has  not 
grown  by  repeated  fires.  And  let  us  hope  that  the  house¬ 
holder  and  the  manufacturer  may  live  long  and  die  in 
ignorance  of  this  ( )uterbridge  discovery,  that  neither  of 
them  will  have  to  worry  because  of  the  three-inch  increase 
in  diameter  that  came  to  the  old  grate  during  its  service 
and  which  made  no  trouble  in  all  those  years. 

Nowhere  else  do  we  find  people  so  busy  throwing 
discredit  on  the  old  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  un¬ 
der  the  sun  as  in  the  scientific  column  of  a  great  local 
daily.  Scarcely  had  it  proved  by  abundant  witnesses  that 
a  paste  of  water  and  ashes  forms  a  very  good  fuel  for 
house  heating — one  man  had  heated  his  house  for  several 
days  with  nothing  else — -when  a  new  process  of  brick¬ 
making,  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills,  found  its  way  into 
print.  These  bricks,  which  numerous  tests  show  to  be  of 
superior  quality,  are  made  from  the  “sand  of  Whitewood 
Creek,”  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  lime  is  “mixed 
mechanically.”  This  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  "enorm¬ 
ous  pressure”  and  placed  on  cars  holding  "one  thousand 
bricks  each.”  Several  of  these  cars  are  shoved  into  a 
"hardening  cylinder"  and  steamed  for  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  "under  a  pressure  of  120  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.”  When  withdrawn  they  are  "ready  for  immediate 
use ;”  indeed  one  would  hardly  expect  them  to  be  as  fit  at 
anv  subsequent  time.  A  firm  of  building  contractors  used 
to  operate  out  that  way  of  whom  it  was  told  that  one 
would  stay  by  the  completed  building  and  hold  it  up  while 
the  other  went  to  the  owner  and  drew  the  pay.  Such 
partnerships  might  flourish  again  if  these  bricks  sell  well 
for  a  while. 
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Note— By  an  error  in  Mr.  Overmire’s  article  in  our  last 
issue  the  closing  lines  were  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  when 
they  should  have  been  credited  to  Longfellow. 

The  third  line  from  bottom  of  page  20  crept  in  through 
fault  of  printers  in  making  up. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BOSTON. 

BY  E.  P.  OVERMIRE. 

Part  Second — Boston  Common. 

Boston,  like  most  large  cities,  has  numerous  breath¬ 
ing  places,  or  squares,  around  which  both  buildings 
and  associations  cluster,  making  it  an  easy  matter  to 
subdivide  the  city,  and  thus  handle  with  comparative 
ease  a  description  of  the  more  interesting  spots  that  go 
to  make  up  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  taking  these  up,  one  would  naturally,  inevitably, 
begin  with  the  old  “Common,”  which  is  the  most  hal¬ 
lowed  by  time  and  associations,  and  the  most  jealously 
beloved  and  guarded  of  all  Boston’s  parks.  Numerous 
efforts  to  plant  public  buildings  here,  or  in  the  adjacent 
Public  Garden,  have  been  thwarted,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  always  meet  with  a  similar  fate. 


THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN,  FROM  ARLINGTON  AND  BOYLSTON  STS. 

The  old  "Common”  was  originally  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  the  Public  Garden  having  been  formed  by  the 
opening  of  Charles  street  in  1804,  although  not  finally 
so  designated  until  1859,  after  much  effort  to  turn  it 
to  less  worthy  purposes.  The  Common  and  Garden  are 
inseparably  associated,  although  the  latter  is  compara¬ 
tively  modern  in  its  layout  and  adornment.  The  Com¬ 
mon  is  a  kite-shaped  plot  of  ground  of  about  48  or  50 
acres,  with  Beacon  street  to  the  north,  Tremont  street 
to  the  east,  Park  street  at  the  foot  of  the  kite  and  Boyl- 
ston  and  Charles  streets  at  the  south,  forming  the  head 
of  the  kite,  the  Public  Garden  is  a  parallelogram  of 
about  twenty-one  acres,  its  center  being  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  lake,  or  pond,  with  a  foot-bridge  at  its  nar- 
lowest  part,  leading  from  the  Common  to  Common¬ 
wealth  avenue.  V  bile  the  Garden  is  comparatively 
level,  the  Common  has  a  very  decided  elevation  along 
the  Beacon  and  Charles  street  sides. 

1  Ik  historic  frog-pond,  of  which  everv  American 
schoolboy  has  read,  is  sacredly  preserved  with  stone 
and  cement,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  in  nice  weather 


THE  PUBLIC  GARDEN,  FROM  BEACON  AND  CHARLES  STS. 

for  small  boys  and  their  sail-boats.  A  good-sized  deer- 
park  and  the  old  Central  Burying-ground  occupy  a 
part  of  the  side  towards  Boylston  street,  and  there  are 
several  monuments  in  different  parts  :  The  large  Army 
and  Navy  monument,  in  memory  of  the  Civil  War; 
the  Crispus  Attucks  monument,  commemorating  the 
Boston  massacre;  the  Brewer  Fountain,  and  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  his  regiment  of 
colored  soldiers,  the  latter  being  a  comparatively  recent 
addition.  It  faces  the  State-House,  and  the  sculptor  was 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kim.  Views  of  some  of  these  monuments  and  two  gen¬ 
eral  views  of  the  Common  and  Garden  are  given  here¬ 
with. 


TREMONT  STREET  MALL,  SHOWING  PARK  STREET  CHURCH. 

Many  historic  buildings  line  this  large  park.  At  the 
juncture  of  Park  and  Tremont  streets  is  the  old  Park 
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DICKERMAN  BUILDING,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
A.  F.  Gauger,  Architect,  St.  Paul. 
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USED  IN  ALL  CARVING  AND  DECORATIONS,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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BREAKFAST  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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CARRIAGE  ENTRANCE  TO  HALL,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  III. 

George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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MUSIC  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
Supplement  to  George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Western  Architect. 


ENTRANCE  TO  MUSIC  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
George  W.  Maher  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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RECEPTION  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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FRONT  ENTRANCE,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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FENCE  AND  ENTRANCE  FROM  RIDGE  AVENUE,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  FRONT,  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
Supplement  to  George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Western  Architect. 
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DESIGN  FOR  LAKE  COTTAGE. 

Supplement  to  Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Western  Architect 
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Street  Church,  whose  demolition  is  now  seriously  pro¬ 
posed,  and  opposed,  with  the  Granary  Burying-ground 
adjacent.  Opposite  this  church  is  Hamilton  Place, 
leading  to  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall.  On  Tremont 
street  on  the  east  side  of  the  Common,  is  old  St.  Paul's 
Church  ;  on  Boylston  street,  near  Tremont,  was  the  old 
Public  Library  now  removed  to  Coplev  Square  and  re¬ 
placed  by  the  magnificent  “Colonial”  office  and 
theater  building.  Farther  along  Boylston  street  comes 
Park  Square,  where  the  Old  Providence  Station  stands, 
also  the  statue  of  “Lincoln  Freeing  the  Slave.”  At  Ar¬ 
lington  and  Boylston  streets,  is  the  old  Unitarian 


i 


Church,  where  Dr.  Brooke  Herford  preached  for  so 
many  years.  On  Arlington  street,  on  the  axis  of  the 
Public  Garden,  opens  Commonwealth  avenue,  one  of 
the  impressive  fashionable  residence  streets  of  the 
world,  and  along  the  north  side  of  this  runs  old  Bea¬ 
con  street,  famous  as  a  fashionable  and  exclusive  resi¬ 
dence  thoroughfare.  On  this  street  lived  John  Han¬ 
cock,  Wendell  Phillips,  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  the  historian, 


THE  BREWER  FOUNTAIN  AND  STATE  HOUSE. 


Julia  Ward  Howe,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  Apple- 
tons,  and  many  others  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The 
Somerset  Club  occupies  the  old  Sears  mansion,  and  at 
the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Park  stood  the  old  Ticknor 
mansion,  now  an  office-building.  It  was  the  writer’s 


THE  APPLETON  HOUSE,  54  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


great  pleasure  to  have  been  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Ixim,  at  No.  53  Beacon  street,  while  the  new  Public 
Library  was  under  way,  a  most  delightful  place  for 
work  and  study  within  easy  reach  of  Copley  Square, 
and  in  a  most  quiet  and  favorable  environment. 


George  Washington.  Bronze.  Public  Garden,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thomas  Ball,  Sculptor,  1869. 


In  the  Public  Garden  are  a  number  of  monuments, 
those  to  General  Washington  and  Dr.  Morton,  the 
discoverer  of  anesthetics,  being  the  most  prominent 
and  best  remembered.  Both  the  Garden  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  now  contain  stations  of  the  underground  railway, 
without  which  the  enormous  suburban  traffic  problem 
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could  not  have  been  adequately  handled.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  desecration  of  these  old  parks  that 
has  been  permitted  thus  far. 

On  Beacon  street,  midway  between  Park  and  Tre- 
mont,  formerly  stood  the  old  Atheneum,  since  crowded 


BEACON  STREET  SHOWING  SOMERSET  CLUB  AT  THE  RIGHT. 

out  to  the  Back-Bay  district,  and  replaced  by  a  modern 
office-building.  This  old  building  opened  onto  the 
Granary  Burying-ground,  thus  affording  in  the  very 


heart  of  Boston  a  most  retired  and  pleasant  retreat  for 
the  old  book-worms  and  students,  who  loved  above  all 
tilings  a  quiet  place  and  a  congenial  poet,  or  author, 
for  their  hours  of  meditation. 

At  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Park  stood  the  old 
Ticknor  mansion,  now  a  resort  for  artists  and  archi¬ 
tects,  among  whom  were  Miss  Josephine  Chapman 


ON  BEACON  STREET. 

Wright,  Boston's  female  architect,  and  next  door  was 
the  office  of  Edwin  J.  Lewis,  the  genial  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 

The  extension  of  the  State-House  was  a  deplorable 
necessity  and  only  tbe  strenuous  opposition  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  other  interested  parties  prevented 
the  alteration  of  the  front  of  this  venerable  building, 
which  would  have  assuredly  been  a  great  calamity. 


THE  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  MEMORIAL. 
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Boston  Common  has  ever  been  the  people’s  forum 
where  the  patriot,  the  politician,  and  the  preacher  have 
always  found  appreciative  audiences.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  Jesse  Lee  preached  the  doctrines  of  Meth¬ 
odism  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  church  open  to  him. 
A  tiee  was  planted  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where 
he  preached,  by  the  Methodist  people  while  the  writer 
was  there.  At  times,  like  the  glorious  Fourth,  Wash¬ 
ington  s  birthday,  Decoration  Day,  etc.,  one  can  always 
find  things  moving  here,  most  of  the  old-timers  recall¬ 
ing  some  lively  experiences  in  connection  with  Boston 
Common.  Having  crossed  it  daily  for  several  years, 
the  writer  feels  qualified  to  join  to  some  extent  with 
the  host  who  have  naught  but  praises  and  patriotism 
for  old  “Boston  Common.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ARCHITECTURE. 


In  Three  Parts — Part  Two. 

In  tripod  work,  there  are  really  few  occasions  when 
one  needs  a  shutter  for  photographing  architecture.  Cap 
exposures  may  be  made  in  one-half  second  or  less,  and 
although  this  interval  exposes  one  to  too  much  risk  of 
jarring  the  camera  in  windy  days,  there  is  some  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  greater  convenience  of  the  cap  for  all  in¬ 
door  work.  However,  as  everyone  believes  he  should 
have  a  shutter,  there  are  a  few  things  to  note  in  selecting 
one.  As  a  rule  avoid  those  in  which  diaphragm  and  shut¬ 
ter  are  combined,  the  leaves  of  the  iris  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  to  make  the  exposure.  These  admit  less  light  during 
a  given  short  exposure  than  do  such  as  have  shutter  and 
diaphragm  separate.  They  are  also  quite  too  complicated 
as  a  rule.  Of  late,  makers  have  placed  on  the  market 
diaphragm  shutters  which  are  claimed  to  consume  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  of  the  exposure  in  opening  and 
closing,  and  for  long  exposures  they  are  seen  to  do  this, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  cannot  apply  the  principle 
to  very  short  exposures. 

Some  very  simple  shutters  are  probably  really  more 
serviceable  for  architectural  work  than  any  having  the 
time  index.  A  shutter  that  will  give  a  reliable  instantan¬ 
eous  exposure  of  say  1-25  sec.,  with  another  controlled  by 
the  bulb  and  another  requiring  2  pressures  for  a  time  ex¬ 
posure,  will  be  better  for  architectural  work  than  anything 
more  complex.  The  exposure  of  1-25  sec.  will  be  short 
enough  for  people  walking,  while  the  bulb  exposure  can 
be  made  in  about  Rj  sec.  Of  course  such  speeds  would  be 
of  little  use  in  recording  sporting  events,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance  as  the  action  of  a  fast  trotting  horse,  which  some¬ 
times  makes  over  40  ft.  per  second.  For  such  work,  no 
lens  shutter  is  suitable. 

Shutters  are  sometimes  made  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  under-exposure  of  fore¬ 
grounds  in  quick  exposures  out  of  doors.  Very  little  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  without  going  to  such  an  extreme 
in  the  shape  of  the  blades  of  the  shutter  as  to  make  it  un¬ 
desirable  for  all  around  work.  However,  in  making  cap 
exposures  out  of  doors  it  is  well  to  make  it  a  practice  to 
raise  the  cap  over  the  lens. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  this  tendency  of  back¬ 
grounds  to  over-expose  may  be  remedied  to  a  degree  in 
the  development,  by  tilting  the  tray  so  as  to  stop  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  solution  on  the  sky  and  roofs  before  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  completed.  Not  all  pictures  are  so  composed  as 
to  admit  of  this,  but  one  should  always  take  adavntage  of 
such  a  chance  when  it  ofifers. 

.  v  rough  and  fairly  accurate  test  of  the  speed  of  a  shut¬ 
ter  at  moderately  short  exposures  may  be  made,  if  enough 
is  at  stake.  Suppose  a  buggv  axle  to  be  propped  up  and 
the  wheel  to  be  whirled  at  a  rate  of  say  one  revolution  per 
second.  Suppose  the  rim  to  be  say  10  ft.  in  circumference 
and  to  have  a  white  band  one  inch  broad  fastened  to  it. 
Place  the  camera  where  the  image  of  the  wheel  on  the 
plate  will  be  large  enough  to  measure  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  white  band  on  the  dry-plate.  After  exposing  and 
developing,  if  the  image  of  the  moving  band  were  to  show 
say  1-30  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  or  4  inches  by 
the  scale  of  the  photograph,  then  the  band  will  really  have 
traveled  3  inches,  showing  that  the  exposure  lasted  1-40 
second. 

The  emulsions  of  modern  dry-plates  are  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  retaining  color  values  of  buildinp-  materials ; 
indeed  the  use  of  the  color-sensitive  plates  and  ray- 
filter  appears  at  times  to  overdo  things  in  the  effort  to 
retain  color  values.  Dark-colored  materials  of  crystal¬ 
line  nature  like  some  sand-stones  give  unnatural  ef¬ 
fects,  but  as  a  rule  to  get  the  best  results  one  must  rely 
on  suitable  lighting. 

The  color-sensitive  plates  and  ray-filter  may  be  of 
use  in  getting  a  better  general  effect  in  out-of-door 
work,  and  there  may  be  occasions  when  the  element  of 
light-blue  is  sufficiently  marked  in  the  object  to  be  pho¬ 
tographed  to  demand  the  use  of  these  plates.  If  used, 
they  should  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care  until  de¬ 
veloped  and  cleared,  as  they  are  more  easily  fogged 
than  other  plates. 

Emulsions  on  commercial  dry-plates  and  the  quick 
developing  papers  (bromides),  used  for  enlargements, 
as  well  as  on  the  very  slow  developing  papers  (Cvko, 

\  clox,  etc.),  have  this  in  common,  that  no  great  uni¬ 
formity  has  ever  been  maintained  by  makers  in  the 
quality  of  sensitiveness  to  light.  With  dry-plates  or 
films  for  out-of-door  work,  between  variableness  of 
light  and  shutters,  one  can  but  guess  at  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  a  given  emulsion,  but  when  one  tries  different 
emulsions  of  a  given  brand  at  such  slow  work  as  copy¬ 
ing  or  lantern-slide  printing,  he  finds,  as  he  does  with 
printing  bromide  papers,  that  they  are  far  from  uniform 
in  sensitiveness. 

With  the  papers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  plate  emulsions,  the  slower  work  “harder,”  (more 
contrasty),  and  the  quicker  are  “softer.” 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  very  quick  plates 
on  building  work,  but  after  making  the  negative,  if  one 
is  to  attain  the  best  results,  he  must  use  a  paper  for  the 
print  that  will  make  the  most  of 'the  negative.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  reproduction,  if  the  negative  be  fairly  vigor¬ 
ous,  none  of  the  commercial  papers  are  better  suited 
than  the  glossy  printing-out  sorts  such  as  “ICIoro,”  “So- 
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lio,”  etc.  The  old-time  albumen  papers  probably  give 
a  better  quality  of  shadow  but  can  hardly  be  bad  now. 

Of  the  bromide  papers,  the  very  quick  sorts  used 
for  enlargements  may  be  used  for  contact  printing  with 
good  results,  but  must  be  handled  as  carefully  as  dry- 
plates  to  prevent  fogging.  One  of  these,  a  very  rough, 
buff-tinted  paper,  selling  under  the  trade  name  of  Roy¬ 
al  I’romide  may  be  used  with  preat  success  for  certain 
effects.  There  seems  to  be  hardly  anv  limit  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  this  paper. 

Sometimes  a  negative  and  print  must  be  bad  with¬ 
out  the  delays  incident  to  the  common  course  of  events. 
There  is  no  time  to  dry  a  negative,  to  say  nothing  of 
making  a  daylight  print.  This  is  a  time  that  it  is  good 
to  have  bromide  paper.  Develop  and  fix  the  negative, 
wash  it  more  or  less  and  while  wet  gently  press  on  the 
emulsion  side  a  thoroughly  wet  piece  of  bromide  paper. 
Expose  as  for  bromide  print — except  that  the  same 
paper  and  negative  would  expose  in  much  less  time  if 
dry — develop,  fix  and  wash  the  print.  Probablv  the 
washing  need  not  be  thorough  to  enable  it  to  keep  long 
enough  for  its  purpose.  In  this  way  a  print  may  be 
obtained  mounted  and  dried  in  as  little  time  after 
reaching  the  dark  room  with  the  exposed  dry-plate  as 
commonly  lapses  between  the  developing  and  drying 
of  a  negative. 

In  exposing  for  printing,  it  is  necessary,  both  for 
papers  and  for  lantern-slide  plates  to  expose  just  right 
and  to  develop  fully.  It  is  not  practicable,  here,  as  in 
developing  the  negative,  to  stop  development  of  an 
over-exposure  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  development 
must  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  far  as  it  will.  In  tins 
kind  of  printing  there  are  constant  failures  from  over¬ 
exposure  until  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  cause, 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  high-lights  may  be  re¬ 
tained  long  after  the  shadows  and  low  lights  are  so 
over-printed  as  to  lose  all  character. 

In  contrast  to  this,  a  negative  may  be  too  weak  from 
over-exposure,  yet  within  limits  that  will  admit  of  its 
being  brought  up  by  intensification  to  a  point  altogeth¬ 
er  satisfactory. 

Intensification  of  the  negative  is  a  process  of  great 
value,  for  reclaiming  over-exposed  plates  not  only,  but 
for  helping  out  portions  of  plates.  Often  a  negative,  in 
whole  or  in  part  falls  just  a  little  short  of  what  it  should 
he,  and  it  may  be  partially  intensified,- — enough  to  add 
all  the  strength  possible  to  the  low  lights  while  adding 
but  a  trifle  to  the  high  lights  that  may  be  already  suf¬ 
ficient. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  trick  of  favoring 
the  foreground  in  developing.  Often  when  one  has 
one  of  these  badly-balanced  negatives  wherein  the 
foreground  is  under-exposed,  a  local  intensification 
will  do  much  to  set  things  to  rights. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  process  of  intensifi¬ 
cation  may  he  judged  from  the  following:  A  film 
negative  came  to  this  journal  taken  from  a  foreign 
monument  which  it  was  very  desirable  to  publish. 
Prints  from  this  negative  in  the  state  that  it  arrived 


would  be  worthless  because  of  the  lack  of  contrasts, 
the  film  having  been  greatly  over-exposed.  Intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  film  left  it  still  too  weak  for  use  with 
any  known  paper ;  so  the  intensified  film  was  used  to 
make  a  contact  print  on  a  dry-plate  with  lantern-slide 
emulsion,  and  this  positive  was  also  intensified.  From 
this  a  negative  was  made  by  contact  which  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  criticised,  and  a  print  from  this  retained  in  a 
surprising  degree  the  qualites  of  a  print  from  an  orig¬ 
inal  good  negative,  it  was  quite  free  from  all  that  char¬ 
acterizes  prints  from  negatives  made  from  paper  prints. 

The  reverse  process  of  reduction  is  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  for  an  amount  of  reduction  needed  by  the  high 
lights  is  apt  to  remove  the  low  lights  altogther. 

Coming  again  to  papers,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a 
rule  the  amateur  will  have  more  trouble  with  the 
“printing-out  papers” — those  that  are  printed  in  by 
daylight  and  then  “toned  and  fixed” — than  with  the 
platinum  and  bromide  papers,  and  that  prints  of  the 
former  are  less  likely  to  keep  than  either  of  the  latter. 
Prints  on  the  glossy  printing-out  papers  will  retain  fine 
details  as  well  perhaps  as  any  paper,  when  toned  with 
a  gold  solution,  but  the  amateur  had  better  pass  the 
“matt"  surface  papers  and  “platinite”  toning  of  this 
class.  Good  “platinotype”  papers  are  however  most 
desirable  in  the  rougher  surfaces,  are  easily  worked, 
and  very  permanent.  “Platinum”  or  “platinotype  ' 
prints  from  good  negatives  may  be  made  that  fall  very 
little  short  of  “a  joy  forever.”  There  are  glossy  bro¬ 
mide  papers  which  may  be  used  to  preserve  fine  detail 
if  one  cannot  wait  for  daylight.  One  of  these  of  the 
slow  sort,  known  as  “glossy  velox,”  will  often  make 
a  surprisingly  strong  print  from  a  weak  negative,  but 
these  prints  are  plagued  with  mysterious  markings 
on  the  surface  which  the  makers  lay  to  “abrasion.” 
1  his  is  often  so  bad  that  one  may  need  to  make  several 
prints  to  get  one  good  one.  Slight  marks  of  this  kind 
may  sometimes  be  washed  off,  and  it  is  said  that  a  weak 
solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  may  be  used,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  for  the  reduction  of  negatives, 
with  the  result  of  cleaning  off  these  marks. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


A  contractor  with  very  large  experience  in  Portland 
cement  work,  particularly  in  the  making  of  walks  and 
floors,  asserts  that  he  has  never  used  any  mixture  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand  for  such  purposes  that  has  not  been  not¬ 
ably  improved  in  wearing  qualities  by  the  addition  of 
black  color.  Nor  has  he  ever  taken  up  work  where 
black  and  gray  tiles  alternated  in  which  the  gray  tiles  were 
not  inferior.  When  Mr.  J.  C.  Plant  finished  the  Phoenix 
building  in  Minneapolis  with  Portland  cement  tile  floors 
in  corridors  and  offices,  the  idea  was  so  new  as  to  be 
classed  with  the  experiments.  Red  and  gray  tiles  were 
used,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  is  very  noticeable  at 
present,  and  all  in  favor  of  the  colored  tiles.  Lampblack 
is  generally  used  for  coloring  these  tiles  black,  and  in  the 
absence  of  experience  one  would  not  predict  advantage 
to  come  from  its  use,  hut  so  much  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  colored  tiles  must  be  taken  as  conclusive. 
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FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  STOOD  THE 

TEST. 


The  faith  of  the  people  in  fireproof  construction 
has  not  been  misplaced,  evidence  of  which  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  investigation  of  experts  into  the  recent 
disaster  in  Baltimore.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Chicago  experts  who  have  visited  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  stability  of  steel  construc¬ 
tion  have  returned  and  have  by  their  reports  strength¬ 
ened  the  high  favor  in  which  fireproof  materials  have 
always  been  held.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
while  to  cpiote  the  exact  expressions  of  Manager  H.  H. 
Gliden,  of  the  Chicago  Underwriters’  Association,  who 
returned  from  Baltimore  a  few  days  ago,  having  been 
sent  there  by  the  Association  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  conditions  following  the  fire.  He  said:  “All 
the  steel  structure  of  the  fireproof  buildings  is  stand¬ 
ing  intact,  with  the  exception  of  probably  a  beam  or 
girder  here  and  there.  The  structure  stands  plumb 
with  few  exceptions  and  none  of  it  is  over  an  inch  and 
a  half  out  of  line.  As  regards  the  covering  of  the  steel 
work,  it  was  found  that  brick  survived  the  fire  the  best, 
and  following  that  the  best  quality  of  tile.  All  stone 
work,  the  poorer  tile,  and  granite  have  crumbled.  Un¬ 
derwriters  are  viewing  the  Baltimore  loss  purely  as 
the  result  of  fire,  as  naturally  there  v/as  but  little  water 
thrown.  There  were  three  sprinkled  buildings  de¬ 
stroyed.  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  effect  of 
the  sprinklers  was  and  whether  they  retarded  the  fire 
to  any  extent.  Some  of  the  low  buildings,  such  as 


Brown  Bros.’  bank  and  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
escaped  with  little  loss.  I  would  estimate  the  loss  on 
the  fireproof  buildings  at  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  their 
value.  All  the  fireproof  buildings  and  mercantile  struc¬ 
tures,  with  the  exception  of  single  occupancy  office 
buildings,  carried  the  80  per  cent  clause.  The  loss 
above  the  insurance  will  be  large.  The  salvage  outside 
of  the  fireproof  buildings  will  be  small  and  is  confined 
to  stocks  in  the  basement.  About  all  there  is  left  is 
the  skeleton  steel  frames  and  fireproof  covering.  All 
wood  in  the  buildings,  elevator  machinery,  stairways, 
and  light  iron  work  were  destroyed.” — Construction 
News. 

OBITUARY. 

Isaac  Vernon  Hill,  of  the  firm  of  Hill  &  Bray,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn.,  died  February  25,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
whither  he  had  gone  in  November  last,  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  his  health.  He  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a 
year  and  for  nine  months  past  was  incapacitated  from 
active  practice.  Death  resulted  from  complications 
following  an  aggravated  throat  trouble.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  daughters,  aged  12  and  10.  Mr.  Hill 
was  35  years  of  age,  and  was  an  architect  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  Many  of  the  finer  buildings  of  Du¬ 
luth  and  the  Iron  Range  were  of  his  work.  He  was 
at  one  time  in  business  in  Detroit,  removing  to  Duluth 
in  1894  and  forming  a  partnership  with  G.  A.  Tenbush, 
which  was  afterwards  dissolved  when  Mr.  Tenbush 
removed  to  Cleveland.  The  interment  was  in  Los 
Angeles. 


RED  WING  SEMINARY,  RED  WING,  MINN.  Omeyer  &  Thori,  Architects,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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THE  OPEN  SHOP. 

Under  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  “all  men  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  This  generalization  of 
the  privileges,  as  set  forth  in  that  document,  entitles  every 
man  to  the  right  to  work— to  exchange  his  labor,  his  skill, 
his  genius  or  business  ability  for  a  fair  remuneration.  It 
also  entitles  the  employer  to  engage  such  labor,  skill, 
genius  or  ability  for  such  an  equivalent  in  money  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon.  Such  an  arrangement  exists 
to-day,  untrammeled  in  those  avocations  which  are  not 
controlled  by  labor  unionism  and  both  employer  and 
employe  are,  apparently,  satisfied. 

Within  recent  years  the  arbitrary  demands  and  the 
arrogance  of  labor  organizations  have  become  intolerable, 
not  so  much  in  the  monetary  phase  as  in  the  unreasonable 
exactions  and  irrational  actions  which  have  had  the  effect 
of  demoralizing  industries,  and  none  more  than  the  build¬ 
ing  trade.  It  is  to  meet  this  condition  of  the  labor  world 
that  building  contractors  all  over  the  country  are  organiz¬ 
ing.  Since  labor  unions  are  not  amenable  to  reason  there 
is  but  one  alternative — compulsion.  The  constitution  and 
by-laws  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  Building 
Contractors,  held  in  Chicago,  Dec.  io,  1  r  and  12,  set  forth 
this  very  clearly.  It  was  a  representative  body,  em¬ 
bracing  168  delegates  from  71  cities  and  representing  123 
separate  organizations  in  the  building  trades.  Suc¬ 
cinctly  the  resolutions  adopted  stipulated  there  shall  be 
no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  per¬ 
form  during  his  working  day ;  no  restriction  of  the  use 
of  machinery  or  tools;  no  restriction  in  the  use  of  manu¬ 
factured  material,  except  prison  made ;  the  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  workmen  during  working  hours  is  denied  ;  no 
prohibition  of  apprentices :  the  foreman  of  the  work  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  employer;  all  workmen  be  allowed  to 
work  for  whom  they  will,  and  that  employers  reserve  the 
right  to  employ  or  discharge  workmen  as  the  wisdom  and 
interests  dictate. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  these  resolutions  that  the 
employers  purpose  to  arrays  themselves  against  unionism. 
Not  at  all.  \\  hat  they  do  intend  is  to  no  longer  tolerate 
dictation  from  the  walking  delegate  and  others  of  his  ilk. 
In  other  words,  they  intend  to  conduct  their  business  in 
accordance  with  business  ideas  and  principles,  or  not 
conduct  it  at  all. 

How  unions  will  accept  this  new  order  of  things  has 
yet  to  develop.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  in  labor  organizations  that  all  members  of  a  body  are 
equal,  entitled  to  a  fixed  wage  and  that  a  limited  task  con¬ 
stitutes  a  day"  s  work,  whether  the  labor  is  performed  by 
time  or  piece.  It  is  a  recognized  poor  principle,  as  it 
handicaps  the  dextrous  and  capable  workman,  holding 
him  down  to  the  level  of  his  inferior  craftsman.  Another 
cause  of  annoyance  to  contractors  is  the  refusal  of  em¬ 
ployes  to  use  material  not  union  made.  This  restriction 
will  no  longer  be  permitted,  but  the  most  significant  pro- 
\  ision  of  the  resolutions  is  that  an  emplover  reserves  the 
right  to  engage  or  discharge  whom  he  pleases.  This  is 
the  open  shop  clause  and  it  means  that  hereafter  the 


man  who  invests  his  money,  pays  for  labor,  assumes  all 
the  responsibility  and  risk,  will  insist  upon  his  preroga¬ 
tive  and  employ  those  who,  in  his  judgment,  will  ren¬ 
der  him  the  best  service.  It  opens  the  way  for  every 
man  to  sell  his  labor  to  whom  he  pleases — whether  he 
be  union  or  non-union.  More  especially  it  is  aimed  at 
the  sympathetic  strike,  the  most  iniquitous  and  tyran¬ 
nical  method  ever  devised  to  extort  concessions,  in 
nearly"  all  instances  unreasonable  and  unjust,  from  the 
helpless  contractor.  A  firm  adherence  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  will  again  make  the 
employers  arbiters  of  their  own  affairs  and  release 
them  from  the  rapacity  of  the  crew  of  grafters  who 
have  waxed  fat  at  their  expense. — The  Architect  and 
Builder. 

A  UNIQUE  GARAGE. 

The  Automobile  house  which  we  illustrate  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  offers  what  appears  to  he  a  convenient 
and  comfortable  garage  for  automobiles. 

The  building  is  to  be  80x60  feet  in  its  dimensions,  one- 
story  high  and  to  cost  $12,000.  It  will  he  quite  orna¬ 
mental  in  appearance,  being  surmounted  by  a  dome  which 
will  give  it  the  aspect  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  for 
which  it  will  be  doubtless  mistaken  by  uninitiated  pass¬ 
ers-by. 

Its  unique  feature  is  to  he  a  turn-table  so  automobiles 
can  be  turned  around  or  switched  in  any  direction  on 
marble  slabs,  where  they  are  to  stand  when  not  in  use. 
to  a  washroom  for  cleaning,  or  to  a  repair  shop.  The 
convenience  of  the  turn-table  can  be  judged  from  the 
phns  furnished  bv  Kees  &  Colburn,  the  architects,  who 
are  the  originators  of  the  idea  as  well  as  the  designers. 

The  suggestions  no  doubt  came  from  the  turn-tables 
used  in  roundhouses  for  railroad  engines.  The  marble 
slabs,  which  will  not  absorb  oil  dripoings,  take  the  place 
of  the  stalls  for  locomotives,  and  at  each  end  are  to  be 
registers  for  ventilating  and  taking  away  the  gas  vapors 
from  the  machines,  as  well  as  outlets  for  tire  air,  besides 
having  water  for  gasoline  tanks  and  also  electric  plugs 
for  electric  machines. 

'Fhe  repair  shop  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  workbench, 
lathe,  air  pump  and  generator  and  hydraulic  lift,  and  is 
also  to  have  a  pit  so  that  a  workman  can  get  beneath  a 
machine  while  tinkering  with  its  internal  economy. 

1  here  is  to  be  a  storeroom  for  the  livery  of  chauffeurs 
and  automobile  equipment,  as  well  as  a  chamber  in  which 
the  chauffeurs  will  sleep.  The  floor  of  the  building  is  to 
be  of  tile,  with  the  exception  of  the  sleeping-room,  and  the 
walls  are  to  be  a  glazed  brick. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Harbin,  Manchuria,  there 
are  200  brickmaking  plants,  the  cost  of  which  was  500,000 
rubles  ($257,500).  Two  of  these  plants  were  constructed 
by  the  administration  at  a  cost  of  200,000  rubles  ($103,- 
000).  Most  of  the  brick  produced  are  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  city.  A  very  good  grade  of  red  brick 
is  produced  and  sold  for  6.50  rubles  ($3.35)  per  1,000. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  paid 
35  kopecks  (18  cents)  per  day. 


AUTOMOBILE  HOUSE  FOR  G  H.  PARTRIDGE,  ESQ.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  (See  description  on  opposite  Page.) 

Kees  &  Colburn,  Architects,  Minneapolis. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave-,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IVES  PATENT 

1 

WINDOW  STOP 

~-^htEMY  Bed  ,,m,uuh  oiui 

ADJUSTERS 

1  ■ir  H  !■] 

Prevents  Drafts,  Dust ,  Binding  and 
.  Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 

L  from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
il  that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
j=!  the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata- 
/  logue  mailed  free. 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

©©©©©©©©©©©©  - 
© 

I 


;©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©  v  ©©© 


ELEVATOR  CARS 
AND  ENCLOSURES 


We  manufacture  everything  in 
the  way  of  fine  elevator  cars  and 
enclosures.  Also  ornamental 
bank  and  office  grill  work  in 
brass,  steel  and  oxydized.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  furnish 
estimates  or  send  catalogue. 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 


THE  FRED  J. MEYERS  NFC.  CO. 

HAMILTON  OHIO.  U.  S.  A 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©  -5©©  J.©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©  © 


Tricon 

Radiators 


Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con-  J 
vinced  we  have  the  best 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 


DUNKIRK,  IM.  Y.  j 

BRANCH  OFFICES—  Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  1519  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg.  £ 

Warehouses— Minneapolis,  Jersey  City.  J 
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'y.'  Canada  Patent,  March  19,  1900.  U.  S.  Patent.  April  15, 190*2. 

Other  Patents  Pending. 


1901. 
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Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts 

AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 

- WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE - « - 


J.  W.  COULSON  &  CO., 

100  North  Third  St.  COLUHBUS,  OHIO. 


Automatic  and  half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  TJ T  1h\/  ATTORN 
Power  and  Hand  Power  E a  I  >JL u  V  il  1  WIVU 


18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis. 


Minnesota. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 

1 MAIMKATO  CEMENT  1 

USED  IN  PARTICULAR  WORK  FOR  20  YEARS.  1 

In  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  for  concrete  foundations  FP 
nothing  can  excell  Mankato  Cement,  which  makes  a  mor-  ^ 
tar  and  concrete  harder  than  stone.  Its  excellence  is  com-  © 
mended  by  the  Architect  of  the  new  Minnesota  State  0 
Capitol,  and  by  other  prominent  Architects  who  have  used  ^ 
it  in  their  most  important  work  for  years.  Write  to  us  for  & 
testimonials  and  prices.  © 


¥  MANKATO  CEMENT  WORKS,  i 

¥  MANKATO,  MINN.  1 

©  © 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


©©©  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©£©©©©©©©©©©  ©©©s 

I  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL ! 


FO  15 


©  Schools 

©  Co'leges 

|j  Universities 

^  Libraries 

©  Apartments 

s'.  Residences 

&  , 

£  Office  Buildings 
©  Store  Buildings 
%  Factories 


State  Capitols 

City  Halls 

Courthouses 

Hotels 

Hospitals 

Sanitariums 

Theatres 

Club  Houses 

Churches 


HEALTH  PROTECTED  MONEY  SAVED 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


1  JOHNSON  SERVICE  OOOlPflNY,  I 

fji  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  » 

©to©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©)©©©©©©© 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 

-  ROOFING  TILE  - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


CTD  T  P  for  health.  A  few  days  and  a  few  dol- 
&  X  r\  I  IX  r .  lars  will  pay  wonderful  get-rich-quick 

interest  if  spent  NOW  at 

French  Lick  West  Baden  Springs 


where  the  health  comes  from.  If  you  are  repeatedly  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels,  it  is  time  you 

put  yourself  into  a  _ ■ _  normal  state  where 

they  will  cease  to  assert  themselves. 

The  waters  at  these  ■  III  I  I  I  I  !  I  I  I  I  I  I  S  I  wo  rid- lamed  springs 
are  natural  healers  Ulul'Ill'lfU'ril  W  of  digestiveills.  The 
going  to  and  from  .ltr«cM.lwitiuMm.-lMiBmnPatw«>fL  is  made  easy  and 
cheap;  the  hotels  ‘ — .  .  ■  -■= —  there  are  marvels  of 

perfection;  climate  fine,  sports  and  pleasures  plenty.  GO! 

THREE  TRAINS  DAILY  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Through  parlor  and  dining  cars  on  day  trains.  Through  sleepers  on  night. 
Booklet  telling  all  about  the  waters  and  giving  list  of 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with  their  rates,  sent  free. 

City  Ticket  Office:  -  -  232  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
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! IPinSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO.! 


! 

© 


© 


© 

© 


© 


$ 


Through  Its  Twenty  Warehouses 


Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines.  I 

Iron,  OL/SS  ..d  SILVER, NG  PLATE  i.  ALL  TH10KNESSE  ■  .1..,.  „„  ha.d  ,„d  «,„  b.  .hipp.d  | 

|\^|  I  C9  C?  EaZ)  There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and  & 

where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country  S? 

WINDOW 

Paints,  Oils,  Lead s,  V, 

PATTON'S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS, 


We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  ot 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows- 
New  Vork,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts.  Brooklyn  635-37  Fulton  St  _ .■  r,’  ,  ,  „ 

^S^jM^^arles  Sts.  ^  ^ 

asr  K^^andou  sts-  Arch  aad 


In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 

rnishes  and  Brushes  f 

Glass'1  abnbderBe°nft1Giras0srS’  Bevel.led  Plate  Art  Glass-  Skylight  and  Floor  © 

■  t 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 


Milwaukee,  492-4  Market  St 
Davenport,  410  416  Scott  St. 


St.  Paul  340-51  Minnesota  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  5th  andWyandott  Sts. 

Omaha,  1603-10-12  Harney  St. 

Boston  41-49  Sudbury  St  Atlanta,  Ga  ,32  and_34  S.~Prior  St. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb  ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 


TUI  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  ILL.U.S.A.  dalla10t'Exl  JlfFAiPST 


MANUFACTURERS 


Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two-Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 

We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
1  Air  Pump  — 


PUP  Will  ENGINEERS  Mr®-  Lie  firms Smm  4  Pumpinc Muhin m- Air  Watw  l/crs-Cmm Btcms 


Men  of  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  country  say  that  the  con-  22 
||  dition  of  business  is  sound.  Hardly  a  word  of  fear  can  be  found  22 
||  in  the  interviews  with  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  rail-  22 
||  road  men  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  22 
||  the  commercial  journals  and  the  daily  papers.  22 

||  There  is  business  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  he  who  would  22 

+*  have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly,  and  he  who  would  have 
||  customers  must  use  means  for  making  them. 


« 


I! 


*+ 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 

Among  the  best  of  means  that  pays  is  an  Advertisement  in  2* 

|  ^e  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  Prices.  22 

2* 

ik  “A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient.”  22 

tt  8 
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THE  KINNEAR 

Stamped  Steel  Ceiling 


: 

! 

! 


Side  Wall  and  Wainscoting 

OUR  DESIGNS  ARE  DECORATIVE 

OUR  LOCK  JOINT  CONSTRUCTION  IS  SUPERIOR 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  Furnished  Up~n  Request 


The  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


Eastern  Warehouse  and  Office, 

125  Broad  Si.,  Boston. 
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ARCHITECTS!  ATTENTION! 

We  desire  to  call  your  notice  to  our  stock  of 

Hardwood  Veneered  Doors  and  Trim 

At  the  same  cost  as  a  No.  1  Pine  Door. 

Call  or  write  us  and  we  can  convince  you  of  the 


MERITS  OF  THESE  VENEERED  DOORS  * 


* 

* 

* 

* 

:i' 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Ms 


Every  Door  Guaranteed  as  Regard 
Material  and  Workmanship. 


I 


1018  CENTRAL  AVE. 


Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

Ms 

M= 


MINN.  I 


Ms  MINNEAPOLIS, 

*-5Mfr*tt**#***************^Hf* **^************* 
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DAVIS  HEATING  &  PLUMBING  CO..  I 


|  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus 


© 

© 

© 

© 


PLUMBING  AND  LIGHTING 


187  189  E.  Sixth  St. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


© 

© 
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Mop  of  that  Portion  of  Baltimore  Ravaged  by  the  Conflagration  that  Started  on  Sunday.  February  7,  1904- 
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Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


77-79-81*83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  -  ILLINOIS, 


-manufacturers  of- 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


X  In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  S 

•  129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.  ft 
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BLUE  PRINTING 


ROGERS  &  CO. 

b  i-  u  e:  printing 

Specifications  and  Tracing  Work- 
1039  1040  Lumber  Ex.  -  -  Minneapolis 

N.  N.  Phone,  Main  2230-.T 

BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 


BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 


HEATING  CONCERNS 


ACETYLENE  GAS  MACHINES 

ACETYLENE  GAS  APPARATUS 

For  Lighting  Houses,  Stores, 
Hotels,  Factories,  Cities. 
Recommended  by  Leading  Architects  of  the  World. 

I.  E.  BURT,  MANAGER 

238  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


STONE  CONTRACTORS 


STAINED  GLASS  M  AN  U  FAC  1  U  R  E  R  S 


HARDWOOD  FLOORING 


MARBLE  OEALERS 


ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

Lefebvres,  Deslauriers  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  Sheet  Iron  Work 

Roofing  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin 
and  Slaie. 


26  East  Eighth  Street. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PLUMBERS 


CEMENT  DEALERS 


STEWART  &  JOHNSON 

PLUMBING  AND  GAS  FITTING 

Telephone':  N.  VV  Main  3198  J  1 ;  Twin  Ci'y  2841. 

414  2D  AVE.  SO. 

Minneapolis,  -  -  Minn. 


Selden  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Go. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GALVANIZED  IRON  AND 
COPPER  CORNICES 

76  78  Western  Ave.  Minneapolis  Minn. 
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Hardwood  Floors. 

1 .  Wilce  &  Co . XXII 

HANGERS. 

P.  Kieseck . X 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XXII 
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Harold  Johnson . XIV 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Co . XXIII 
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Machinery. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co . Ill 

METAL  SHINGLES. 
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The  Mosaic  Tile  Co . XXII 

Holbrook  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . IX 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XIII 


METALLIC  LATH. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Mantels  and  Grates. 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XIII 

Holbrook  Mantel  and  Tile  Co . IX 

Oil  Burners. 

The  Universal  Oil  Burner  Co  . . .  2d  Page  of  Cover 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 


Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works . XV 

P.  Rieseck . X 

Reliance  Iron  &  Wire  Works  . XII 
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Paints 

Twin  City  Paint  Co  . IV' 


PIPE  COVERINGS. 
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Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . XVI 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XI 
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ROOFING  TILES. 
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STONE. 


Kettle  River  Quarries  Co . 
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Fowler  &  Pay . 

SHINGLE  STAINS. 
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Samuel  Cabot . 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 

Kinnear  &  Gager  Co . 

Steel  Wainscoting 

Kinnear  &  Gagei  Co . 

Store  Fronts 

1  he  Standard  Co . 

VARNISHES. 
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Twin  City  Paint  <’o . 

Twin  Citv  Varnish  Co . 

Veneered  Doors 
Minneapolis  Sash  and  Door  Co  . . 
Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Merchant  Acj . 


Varietv  Mfg.  Co 
Wall  Ties 
McDowell  Mfg.  Co. 
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Burrowes  Rustless  Screens 
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Well  Supplies 

American  Well  Works  . 

WINDOW  PULLEY  MNFRS. 

Johnson  &  Sharp  Mnfg.  Co . 

Wire  Guards 

I  he  Siand-rd  Co . . 

Window  Cords. 

Samson  Cordaee  Works  . 

Window  and  DoorStop. 

H .  B.  Ives  &Co . 

Wire  Work 

The  Standard  Co  . 

Window  and  Shutter  Device. 
Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Snutter  Co 
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•‘THE  RIGHT  ROAD” 

BETWEEN 


Chicago,  St,  Paul, 

Minneapolis, 

St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs 
and  Omaha 

Equipment  Right 
Service  Right 
Time  Right 
“Ifs  All  Right" 

J.  P,  ELMER,  G,  P.  A  .  -  CHICAGO 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 


3 27  South  Seventh  Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


LIGHT 


BOTH  ’PHONES 


_ _  Complete  T*lan1rs  Designed  and  Installed _ 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CONSTRUCTION 

Northwest  ^Engineering  Co. 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

CHAS.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Manager,  343  Minnesota  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


POWER 


FIRST  CLASS  RfcPA 1 R 


t  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  t 
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The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lenses  are  incomparably  the 
best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price 
list  and  detailed  information  to 

E.  33.  MEYROWITZ,  Optician. 


WE  HAKE 

SUN  DIALS 
Send  for  Booklet. 


104  East  2jd  Street. 
604  Nicollet  Ave. 
360  St.  Peter  Street, 


New  York. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul. 


Catalogue  de  luxe  lor  15c  to  cover  postage. 


* 

t 

$ 

t 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

THE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patant  No  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doptiou  of  end- matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  in 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wllce 
Patent  Jan  1st.  1805,  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matched  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 

REMEMBER 

First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent, 

Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in.  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  ad  vneed  In 
price  and  will  not  De  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  tne  us¬ 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  notan  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  In  the  coat  of 
layingit. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  alwaya  b«  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  tavlng  over  any  other 
flooring  111  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 

Use  INI  o  O ther,  Buy  No  Other. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  GEO.  C.  WILCE, 

I  HOS.  E.  WILCE 


filler’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co.,  MMw1“kee' 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED. 


Aurora.  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  riodern 
Store  Fronts.  J,  J. 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 

Vv 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


K,  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 


Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  1  *  H ' * 


1873 


444 1  ' fji 
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“C0PBR0NZE”  WIRE  NETTING 

Warranted  against  rust  in  any 
clime.  Our  Screens  are  made 
only  to  match  and 

LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

Cost  00  more  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates. 


837  Guaranty  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  E  T.  BURROWES  CO 

Factories  and  Home  Office 

Poitland,  Maine. 


100.7  N.  Y.  Lite  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A-*** 


The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


specimens  showing  hoi.t.ow  builoing  blocks. 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 

100  Washing  on  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  III. 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Is  KCOgaizci  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  lo  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 
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BRIDGES 

TRUSSES 

GIRDERS 

COLUMNS 

TOWERS 

Ti/INKS 

BEl^MS 
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ENGINES 

BOILERS 

HE/ITERS 

PUMPS 

SHIFTING 

PULLEYS 

CASTINGS 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  MINNEHAHA  AVE.  &  TWENTYNINTH  STREET  MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT  DENVER-SEATTLE-SALT  LAKE  CITY-SAN  FRANCISCO- KANSAS  c!?Y 
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Max  A.  Stahlberg,  President.  John  A.  Andrews,  Sec.  &  Treas.  Edward  M.  Dates,  V-Pres.  &  Mgr. 

STAHLBERG,  ANDREWS  &  DATES  CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 


Fine  Furniture — Drapeiies 

Wall  Fabrics — Upholstering 
Cabinet  Work 

1414  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Phones  :  N.  W.  4784-L-2  T.  C.  1726 

I'  rescoing— Gilding 

Painting— Wall  Paper 

Hardwood  Finishing 

— 

Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by — 


Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


**************************  **************** 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 


THE  ONLY 
PERFECT 


Weather 
Strip  1 

Invisible 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


No  Felt 
No  Wood 

D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING,  ^ 

|  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  .  MINNESOTA,  | 

-**************************.$W<...X-*******.x.*.x..3ff 
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Indestructabl e  * 
No  Rubber  % 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  DJI  IMTlftlM 
and  EXTERIOR  rAINMNu 
213  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  'Phones - 1443 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 


Plumbing  and  Heat¬ 
ing  are  the  two  most 
important  features  in 
your  house  or  build¬ 
ings  of  any  kind.  If 
you  have  a  poor  job 
the  health  and  peace 
of  yourself,  family  and 
employeesare  atstake 


LET  YOUR  WORK  TO 

M.  J.  O’NEIL 

811  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

J.  G.  BEATTIE,  Mgr. 

and  you  will  be  sure 
of  getting  the  very 
best  of  Plumbing  and 
Heating. 


A  Full  Assortment  of 

Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures 


BOTH  PHONES  39. 

Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 


Kellogg=Mackay=Cameron  Co. 


Chicago. 

niNNE APOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  306-308  Deleware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Go. 

317-19-21-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Ga«  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Fitters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Wm.Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  6c  CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


* 

Distributors  for 

* 

J  Pratt  &  Lambert’s  Varnishes 
j  Lowe  Brothers  Paints 
*  Moore’s  Muresco 

VFW"  PAINTS  ; 

VARNISHES  j 

OILS,  BRUSHES  t 

* 

13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET  $ 

* 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA.  % 

* 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ft* 


Both  ’Phones 
M  1986 


SAXTON  HEATING  CO. 

405  6th  Ave.  S., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Steam,  Hot  Water 

AGENTS: 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

Prince  Royal  Furnaces, 

Hot  Air  and 

Royal  Steam 

Combination  Heating 

and  Hot  Water  Heaters 

Twin  City  Phone  S78. 

N.  W.  Phone  4380  J-l  Main. 

K  •  H  '  H, 


J.  P,  COURTNEY  &  CO. 


o 


PI  limbing  and  Gas  Fitting  f 


f 

<w 
* 1 
<• 

f 

4  >  j 

’Phones-N.  W.  M.  3146-L1.  T.  C.  667.  J| 

4> 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
SEWER  AND  WATER  CONNECTIONS 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

515  Second  Avenue  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western 


Architect  when,  writing  their  specifications. 
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Only  Weighs  About  90  Pounds 
to  the  Square  when  finished 


affected  by  acids,  gases,  fumes, 
bot  water,  steam,  smoke  or  cinders, 
•  .  — , — — -■-  ■  — ■ -  ^  -3  beat  or  cold.  Will  not  buckle,  crack, 

Mr^  Hfl  warp,  shrink  or  swell.  A  little  care 

I  ****1  ^  ’l  will  prolong  its  |jfe  forever.  Adapted 

1  |  I  |  f  I  ‘nr  Oat  or  steep  roofs,  and  can  be  ap 

""  plied  all  seasons. 

PA  N  Y ,  200=206  First  Ave  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

lers  'n  Building  Papers,  Vulcanite  and  Rubber  Vulcanite  Roofings  1-2-3  ply  •  PiDe 
e  Coldwater  Paint,  a  dry  powder  in  white  and  mlnrs  fatii^,,^  r..n  ’■  . 


Sole  Northwestern  Agents  and  Contractors 


QHHBBBO0BBBB 000000 
BBBBBBOBBBBBaaaBBB 


WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc., Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes’ 


ScribnerLibbeyCo. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


„  ST.  PAUL, 

Office  and  Works- 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


000000  aaaaaa  000000 

QyQClQSOOOOOOBBBIQBB 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  IMteli  and 
Gravel. 

Stal  e  and  Iron. 
Metal  Celling*. 


0BBBBH0O00OBB00E100 

BBBBBBBBOBBOBBBBBB 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBQ 

BBBBBBiaBBBBBBBBBBB 


Steel  Ceilings  are  very  beautiful,  durable  and  not  expensive. 

SPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  STORES. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  MANY  HANDSOME  PATTERNS 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Cor.  Wabasha  and  Water  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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Publisher’s  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK.  FEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 
J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul.  Secretary. 


F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 


Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Commercial  Building. 


TAPESTROLEA  DECORATIONS. 


With  the  view  of  presenting  to  the  intending  house  builder 
suggestions  regarding  the  use  of  their  burlaps  and  canvases, 
the  Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Tenafly,  N.  J..  has  issued  an  attractive 
booklet  that  will  also  interest  architects  and  builders  who  fre¬ 
quently  find  difficulty  in  presenting  to  their  clients,  the  effects 
of  interior  decoration  plans. 

It  is  entitled  TAPESTROLEA  and  contains  useful  sugges¬ 
tions  illustrated  in  halftone.  It  is  without  doubt  the  hand¬ 
somest  booklet  issued  on  decorative  subjects. 

It  is  intended  for  general  distribution  in  connection  with 
the  extensive  advertising  campaign  of  the  company.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


The  Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
guarantees  its  Northern  Hydraulic  Cement  to  be  one-half 
stronger  and  to  carry  one-half  more  sand  than  any  other 
natural  hydraulic  cement  on  the  market.  They  invite  com¬ 
parison  of  prices  and  results.  Here  is  what  Ellis  R.  Dutton, 
assistant  city  engineer,  Minneapolis,  says  about  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  company:  “I  have  used  500  bbls.  of  your  cement  in 
various  streets  for  concrete  under  paving  and  have  found  it 
entirely  satisfactory. 

“I  find  that  it  entirely  fulfills  your  guaranty  of  carrying  one- 
half  more  sand  than  other  natural  hydraulic  cement  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  as  cheap  as  the  other  cements  and,  I  think,  better 
also,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  Portland  cement,  for  some 
work,  and  just  as  good.” 


Duluth,  Minn.,  Jan.  10,  1904. 
Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Gentlemen:- — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  give  my  testimony 
as  to  the  merits  of  your  Northern  Hydraulic  Cement, 
which  I  have  used  quite  extensively  in  my  work,  with  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  any  other 
natural  cement,  and  for  many  kinds  of  work,  equal  to  Port¬ 
land.  Yours  truly, 

P.  McDonnell. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  and  sold  your  cement,  with  the 
best  results  in  all, kinds  of  work,  and  consider  it  the  very 
best  cement  of  its  class  made  today. 

I  expect  to  use  a  great  deal  more  the  coming  season,  and 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  supply  it  promptly. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  McAllister. 


WINDOW  SASH  PULLEYS. 


Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la.,  have  turned  out 
a  tall-bearing  sash  pulley  that  has  proven  so  very  popular,  that 
unanimous  reports  indicate  that  the  architects  and  builders  of 
various  sections  point  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  which 
confirms  this  firm’s  estimate  of  its  being  superior  to  any  other 
make  now  on  the  market. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  pulleys  you  are 
using,  we  would  respectfully  request  that  you  give  this  make 
a  trial,  as  we  believe  the  three  essential  points  of  superiority 
will  cause  you  to  invariably  specify  same  in  your  orders,  as 
follows: 

First — They  are  the  best  looking. 

Second — Easiest  running. 

Third — The  best  wearing  sash  pulleys  extant. 

The  ball-bearings  rendering  them  anti-noiseless,  therefore 
they  are  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  have 
been  using  them. 

THE  NORTHWEST  PARTICULARLY  FAVORED. 


No  other  section  of  the  United  States  is  so  particularly 
favored  regarding  transportation  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  St. 
Louis,  as  the  Northwest,  for  the  reason  that  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  Railway  is  the  only  road  that  runs  direct  to  the 
Fair  Grounds,  and  is  the  only  line  that  exclusively  has  a 
station  of  its  own  directly  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds. 

This  feature  will  play  a  very  important  part  with  visitors 
to  the  world’s  greatest  show  from  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Manitoba,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  It  is  also  the  most  direct  and  shortest 
route  from  the  Twin  Cities;  saves  time  and  eliminates  that 
most  disagreeable  feature  of  travel  that  one  must  necessarily 
meet  with  on  other  lines,  namely  the  changing  from  one  car 
to  another  en  route. 

The  M.  &  St.  L.  trains  are  composed  of  the  most  modern  and 
latest  design  of  vestibuled  Pullman  Sleepers  and  reclining 
chair  cars,  and  with  their  buffet,  library  and  exquisite  dining 
cars  attached,  leaves  no  want  of  the  traveler  unsupplied  in  any 
manner. 

Fourteen  hours'  ride  from  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  places 
one  right  at  the  door,  as  it  were,  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Fair  Grounds.  Near  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  station  may 
be  found  hotels  of  ail  descriptions,  which  will  save  much 
worry  and  anxiety  as  well  as  exhaustion  to  many  visitors. 
For  those  who  are  compelled  to  go  down  town  to  the  Union 
Station,  where  all  other  roads  discharge  their  thousands  of 
passengers  from  the  east  and  south,  must  necessarily  travel 
several  miles  in  street  cars  to  reach  the  grounds. 

One  will  also  get  a  fairly  good  view  of  the  grounds  from  the 
large  observation  windows  of  the  M.  &  St.  L.  trains  just  before 
arriving  at  their  exclusive  World’s  Fair  Station. 

ART  IN  DOORS. 


Modern  architecture  has  grown  far  away  from  the  massive 
moulding  and  interior  trim  of  the  last  century,  and  in  its 
place  substitutes  a  style  of  interior  decorations  that  com- 
tines  beauty  and  strength  and  durability  together  with  mod¬ 
erate  price. 

Where  our  grandparents  used  a  weighty  piece  of  oak  for 
a  barricade — not  door,  our  present  modern  houses  are  fitted 
with  veneered  doors,  which  combines  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  solid  hardwood  door,  and  has  hut  few  if  any  defects. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  article  shows  the 
modern  style  \eneered  door  as  manufactured  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  1018  Central  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  This 
door  is  made  from  either  oak  or  birch,  and  sold  at  a  price  to 
compete  with  solid  soft  wood  doors.  The  many  different 
styles  shown  by  their  catalogue  are  ail  representative  of  the 
highest  type  of  beauty,  quality  and  workmanship,  as  well  as 
having  the  maximum  strength.  This  catalogue,  which  is 
sent  to  all  on  request,  contains  many  illustrations  of  large 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AT  IND1ANOLA,  IOWA. 
Proudloot  &  Bird,  Architects,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THIRTY  YEARS  MAKING 


With  an  output  increasing  every  year,  which 
shows  that  our  elevators  are  satisfactory  to 
users.  In  buying  you  should  take  advantage  of 
our  experience.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  of  all  sizes  elevators  No.  35.  We  al-o  send 
40  fac-simile  letters  from  users  all  over  the 
country.  Write  us  today. 


A  MODERN  STYLE  IN  A  VENEERD  DOOR 
and  beautiful  buildings,  throughout  the  country,  that  are 
fitted  with  their  veneered  doors  and  interior  trim.  It  might 
be  well  to  mention  that  a  good  sample  of  this  firm’s  product 
can  be  found  in  the  Vendome  Hotel,  of  Minneapolis,  and  in 
the  Boardman  Block,  St.  Paul,  both  buildings  being  fitted 
with  the  product  of  the  Minneapolis  Sash  &  Door  Co.’s  factory. 

The  wood  from  which  these  doors  are  made  is  heavy,  very 
strong  and  close  grained,  with  a  datiny  surface  that  takes  a 
fine  polish.  The  birchwood  has  been  named  “The  American 
Mahogany”  by  the  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest,  and  it  seems 
to  fully  deserve  the  reputatipn  given  it. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  these  doors  to  all 
architects,  and  believe  that  it  would  fully  repay  any  one  in¬ 
terested  to  call  at  their  factory,  1018  Central  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
and  look  over  their  large  stock,  which  is  always  kept  on 
hand,  or  write  them  for  further  information  along  this  line. 

We  are  authorized  by  the  Minneapolis  Sash  &  Door  Co.  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  who  may  be  interested  to  visit 
their  factory,  where  they  are  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome 
and  courteous  treatment. 


EATON  &  PRINCE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Vlas*. 


DOUBLE  TRACK  CONCRETE  BRIDGE,  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RY. 
Built  with  Universal  Portland  Cement. 
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RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 

FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


El  evator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  dc.  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 

THE.  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


F or  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls.  Etc. 


INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 


i  ^  ,e  ^°®8  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth. 

^k©comee  tmbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  is  the  most  practi- 
uidjA!COn*OU11na  ’  e®cien.fc  7,ie  f°r  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  bpecxfied  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone  Grant  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


(Formerly  Curtiss  Business  College.) 

New  Evanston  Building,  Corner  Second  Ave-  South  and  Sixth  Street. 

Mllder" Cm'sts  GREGG  SHORTHAND  Expert  Teachers 

. Send  for  Free  Catalogue . 

J.  L.  HODQniRE,  Pres’t.  GEO.  H.  ZlflEL,  Sec’y. 


NO 


I 

1 

i 

I 

•a 

I 


DIRT  OR 

Most  heat 

Smallest  Amount  Fuel 


A  perfect  Hot  Water  Heating  Appara¬ 
tus.  Old  houses  equipped  without  in¬ 
convenience  to  occupants.  A  full  base¬ 
ment  not  necessary.  Simple  in  opera¬ 
tion  Prices  reasonable  for  high  grade 
work.  ASK  US  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


v- 

y 


&  HASEY  CO.  I 


CELEBRATED 

MAGEE 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heater 


231-33  5th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Agents  for — 


Peninsula  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 


+++++++++++++++V+++++++++++++++++ ********* 

:  Simonson  rros  mfo  no  « 

* 

* 


SIMONSON  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

i  Sash,  Doors  and  High  Grade  Interior  Finish j 


Stairs,  Office  and  Bank  Fixtures 
Office  and  Factory;  l7l5-|729  7th  St.  So. 

—  All  Kinds  of  Hard  Wood  Work  A  Specialty= 


N.  W  ,  Main  695-L- 


-Telephones- 


Twin  City,  39 1 . 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


|  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays  f 


On  the  Market. 

M AN UFACTURED  BY  THE 


©  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company, 

£  510  1 04  Avenue  North,  Write  for  Prices.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  $ 


|aL»  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson 

— -  BRICK 

DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.C.  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South, 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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THE 

MOSAIC  TILE 
CO. 
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Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FLOOR  TILE 


CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  bui.ding  en¬ 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  £•  <2*  ^ 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
|  AKRON  ROOFING  TILE? 

i  T 


“Spanish”,  “Shingle”  and  other  Patterns 

j ManufbTtured  THE  AKRON  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  ( WRITE  rSoOUB 

J  Landers-riorrison-Christenson  Co..  Minneapolis  Agents.  J 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Two  New  Year’s 
RESOLUTIONS 


For  Architects. 


STORM  KING  FURNACES 
and 

GEM  BOILERS 


First  Resolution:  I  will  hereafter 
specify 


Ideal  Safety 
Furnace  Pipe 


“The  Built  Right  Work  Right  Kind” 

Because  these  always 
give  satisfaction  and 
consume  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  fuel. 

Catalogues  sent  on 
request. 


2J3  -  215  -  217  South  Third  Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


For  I  know  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  cannot 
get  out  of  shape  alter  it  is 
placed  in  walls. 


Second  Resolution:  I  will  also 
recommend 


Art  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  Long  Distance  ’Phone  1010 

Interior  Marble  Work. 

Ornamental  Terra  Cotta.  Tile  Floors. 

Wainscoting.  Vestibules,  Etc. 

Holbrook  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Estimates  MANTELS,  CRATES  &  TILING 

Cheerfully 

Furnished.  806  LOCUST  STREET,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


CRAG  IN  COMBINED 
GARBAGECREMATORY 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 

HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 

WR1TK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


in  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
_ Fuel  Grates. _ 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
_For  Residences  and  up  to  12  Flats 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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J.fl.  eULLEN, 

PL/11N 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 
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1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL, 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  J399. 


MINN. 
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Embossed  metal  for  Ceiling  and  Side  Walls, 
and  Interior  Decorations  is  our  specialty. 

They  are  easy  to  put  on 

BECAUSE  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  RIGHT. 

Perfect  JTitting,  Tight  .Joints 
—ONCE  UP,  STAY  UP^. 

IN  COMPLETE  CLASSIFIED  DESIGNS 

A  postal  will  bring  our  art  book  "G” 

THE  CANTON  STEEL  ROOFING  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY 
NO.  1ST  W.  230  ST 


© 

© 

1 

1 


© 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W,  J.  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


Salem.  Ohio. 


d  *  Me 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 

Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


South  Park  J 
Foundry  aud  j 
(Machine  Go.  % 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s  Baarlae 

ruiiujfoi  i  *  • 


Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  anv 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

OTTIMWA,  IOWA 


^  THE  J  ^^0 

^  VWuwviiSOXu  ^ 

«►  St\voo\ 

\&USV\W»$.  ^ 

A?  54  5o.3rd  St  .*> 


K 

te 


Patent  Wrought  Steel  Joist  Iknger 


STRUCTURAL 
AND 
ORNAHENTAL  * 

IRON  WORK | 


Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 


K, 


948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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SHE  “STAR”  VENTILATOR 

—  AND  =  - 


Philadelphia 

New  York 


Combination  Skylight  Star  Ventilator  STEFRFECTiV°E°F 

FOR  VENTILATING 

Churche?,  Schools,  Colleges,  Hospitals  and  Public  Halls; 
also  Foundries,  Machine  Shops,  Power  Houses,  Etc. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  with  full  information. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  INCORPOTATED 

=  MANUFACTURERS  — '  '  = 

High  Grade  Roofing  Plates 
Metal  Spanish  Tiles  and  Gothic  Shingles 


Chicago 

Brooklyn 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123.4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


Alfred,  N.  Y.  QEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  room  34.  gilfillan  block,  st.  Paul.  4»4  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 


a  WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 

Hard  or  Soft  Goal 
Self  Feodors. 

Send  for  Catalogue . 

S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 
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Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

A  RE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
-rY  shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  durability,  wood-preserving 
properties  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  he  sent  upon  ap 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot's  Sheathing  Quilt  1 

A  SCIENTIFIC  non-conductor  of  beat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflammable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS.  S 

’  M 


Edward  C.  Lewi 


John  H.  Kitchen 


Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 


9th  and  Broadway, 
KANSAS  CITY,  r\0. 


433  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


Reliancelron&WireWorks 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  J- 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


MORE 

J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83-85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-121-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  9th  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  2417- J2 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

|  TH  E  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM! 

♦  High  Carbon  Steel  Wire  Fabric  and  Cables  for  \ 

♦  Reinforcing  Concrete 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D’ 


Anchor. 


W 


CAftLt f 


CONtIUTt 


WIDE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦$ 
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THE  “COLUMBUS”  SKJE 


COLU/V1BUS,  OHIO. 


The  Best  Door  ever  made  for 


FIRE  PROOF  AND  CONVENIENT 
Ask  for  Catalog  and  Sample. 


11  Broadway,  New  York. 

144  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

101  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

222  Globe  Building,  Seattle. 

Erie  Co.  Bk  Building,  Buffalo. 
Keystone  Building,  Pittsburg, 

1207  W.  Ninth  St.,  Kausas  City. 
Odd  Fellows  Building,  St.  Louis. 


Car  Barns,  Freight  Houses,  Warehouses, 


©©©©©©©©©©s 

1 


C©ffl©©©©©©©©©©©© 


9©©ffi©©©©©®©©©© 

THE  ARTISTIC 


© 

V 

© 

© 

1 


i  6 


1 

1 

© 

© 


SOHMER 

PIANO 

=  1904^= 


4  4 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


i 

© 

© 

© 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


© 

* 


¥ 

v 


y 

V 


NEW  STYLES  1 

NEW  CASES  1 

NEW  DESIGNS  | 

© 

Write  for  latest  art  catalogue  and  price  list.  © 


nsr.  S.  HOOGNEE, 

NORTHWESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 


Dayton  Building, 


© 

© 

© 


© 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  ® 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©*©©©©©©* 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


(  N.  W.  Main  10S4  J. 
I  Twin  City  723 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 
419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


l 
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1 

I 
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♦ 

X 
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* 
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♦ 
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1 

X 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

X 
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Universal 

Portland 


Cement! 


A 

Standard 

Portland 


For 

Universal 

Use 


Guarantee  Cement  &  Stone  Co. 


NORTHWESTERN  SALES  AGENT 


704  New  York  Life  Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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|  CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo I 


r 


: 


Architectural  Decorations  I 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  /Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

UADfll  n  inUMOHH  northwestern  agent 

MflnULU  JUHNoUN, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


&/>e  YALE  Locks.  Builders 
Hardware  and  Art  Metal  Work. 


1  hese  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 


MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asyl\im,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

And 

Business  Buildings, 

A IsO  foi 

Residences  and  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Porcelain  Enameled  Baths 

surpass  all  others  in  quality,  design  and  durability  and  the  large  number  of  exclusive 
patterns  in  which  they  are  made  permits  the  selection  of  a  bath  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  bathroom,  no  matter  how  modest  or  elaborate  it  may  be. 


Standard" 


THE  “OCCIDENT”  PLATE  lot  G 


The  “Occident** 

is  the  choice  of  many  who  desire  a  sanitary,  modern 
equipment  without  expending  more  than  is  necessary  to 
provide  these  most  essential  features.  The  “Occident" 
is  made  in  five  sizes,  with  trimmings  as  shown  here, 
also  with  Imperial  Waste  and  Overflow,  or  Bell  Sup¬ 
ply  Fittings. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  bath  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  architect.  The 

Bath  Decorations 


as  applied  by  skilled  decorators,  with  special  facilities  for  the  purpose,  makes  the  exterior  as  inviting  as  the  interior. 
The  reasonable  cost  at  which  we  furnish  exterior  finishes  should  cause  every  bath  to  be  specified  with  one  of  our  factory 

,he  C'ient’ inS,£a<I  °'  ,he  £xpem£  and  annoTanceresulting  from  the  application  of 

Every  t>leCe  Standard  Ware  bears  our  “Green  and  Gold”  guarantee  label  and  name  Standard" 
o>  initials  S.  S.  M.  Co.”  cast  in  relief  on  the  the  exterior.  No  others  are  genuine. 

Standard  sSauitai^  Tt)fa,  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  TJ.  S. 
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Hollow  terra  cotta  forms  behaved  so  well  in  Balti¬ 
more  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  less  of  competing  con¬ 
structions  in  partitions  in  the  near  future.  When  one 
recalls  also  the  superior  qualities  of  the  tile  partition 
in  confining  sound,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  suc¬ 
cesses  scored,  in  selling,  by  some  competing  devices 
in  the  past.  It  is  harder  to  account  for  the  fuss  and 
expense  incurred  in  a  great  many  constructions  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  sound  when  a  simple  hollow 
tile  construction  would  effect  the  purpose. 

Workmen  in  the  building  trades  are  unexpectedly 
turbulent  in  New  York,  where  everyone  supposed  they 
had  had  enough  of  strikes  for  a  neriod.  Elsewhere  the 
season  so  far  shows  less  unrest  than  usual,  possibly 
because  the  length  and  strenuosity  of  the  winter  and 
high  prices  of  food  and  fuel  have  uncovered  the  bottoms 
of  too  many  domestic  bins.  Other  signs  of  the  times 
are  seen  in  the  acceptance  of  a  wage  reduction  by  coal 
miners  and  the  rise  in  coal  prices  at  retail  reported  at 
New  York. 


The  late  exhibition  of  Whistler’s  works  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  by  the  Copley  society  was  successful  beyond  the 
hopes  of  its  promoters,  who  netted  some  $16,000  from 
the  enterprise.  The  attendance  was  above  60.000.  and 
included  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  art  lovers, 
who  came  from  all  sorts  of  places,  even  as  far  away  as 
Chicago.  The  out-of-town  attendance  on  the  last  day, 
Sunday,  was  particularly  noticeable,  people  coming  in 
from  some  towns  in  what  is  described  as  delegations. 
The  success  of  his  last  venture  of  the  Copley  society 
will  make  it  still  more  the  envy  of  like  associations  in 
larger  cities,  none  of  whom  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
things  as  these  Boston  people  do. 

ji  j* 

Exterior  plastering  is  making  headway  more  slowly 
in  the  West  than  its  merits  would  lead  one  to  exepct. 
No  doubt  the  manv  ill-advised  experiments  that  have 
been  followed  by  failure  are  largely  accountable  for 
this  condition,  yet  there  have  been  enough  successes 
to  warrant  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  and 
such  study  will  be  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  further  trial. 
As  an  outer  covering  for  frame  buildings  there  are 
many  situations  where  plastering-  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  suitable  materials 
are  much  more  easily  obtained  than  formerly.  Our 
grandfathers  used  to  make  splits  in  thin  boards  and 
spread  them  laterally  till  plaster  could  he  forced  into 
the  cracks,  making  quite  an  uncertain  hold.  AVe  can 
readilv  get  metal  sheets,  split  and  snread  so  that  when 
well  stapled  to  boarding  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
hold  for  mortar.  These  can  be  obtained  dinned  in 
asphaltum,  and  if  the  board  inn  is  covered  with  suit¬ 
able  papers  there  should  he  little  trouble  about  cor¬ 
roding  laths  or  warping  hoards.  We  have  Portland 
cements,  which  the  grandfathers  knew  nothing  of.  and 
can  make  much  better  mortar  than  they  if  we  set  aboul 
it  right.  People  with  experience  have  an  idea  that 
good  outside  plastering  can  be  done  on  wood  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  hints  at  a  price  that  will  meet  siding  and 
painting.  Of  course  there  need  he  no  painting  after¬ 
wards.  Good  masonry  support  for  the  plastering  is 
still  better,  the  plastering  auickly  paving  for  itself 
in  saving  of  labor  and  select  materials  for  facing  the 
masonrv.  It  appears  also  that  Portland  cements  are 
now  to  be  had  that  are  far  from  disagreeable  in  color, 
while  “rough  casts”  and  the  various  kindred  finishes 
have  merits  outside  of  mere  noveltv.  In  cold  and  hot, 
in  wet  and  dry  lands,  exterior  plastering  has  been 
successfully  done  for  centuries,  and  there  arc  thos^ 
who  dispute  that  it  is  a  lost  art. 
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Building  has  become  so  highly  developed  and  spe¬ 
cialized  that  the  cost  of  omitting  work  has  become  an 
important  item  in  making  estimates.  Not  long  since  a 
factory  obtained  a  contract  for  furnishing  the  outer  and 
inner  wood  finish  of  a  chapel.  Specifications  for  the 
outer  work  required  that  it  be  without  “surfacing”  or 
planing — as  the  saw  left  it.  The  office  man  who  “billed” 
the  work  to  the  factory,  took  pains  to  mark  all  over  the 
lists  and  drawings  that  the  stuff  was  to  be  planed  on  the 
back  side  only — this  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  thickness — 
and  that  all  exposed  surfaces  were  to  be  left  as  sawn.  In 
due  time,  chancing  to  be  in  the  warehouse,  he  saw  stacked 
up  ready  for  shipment  all  this  outer  finish  fully  dressed 
and  planed,  and  of  course  it  all  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  next  time  the  managers  of  the 
factory  estimate  on  work  in  which  the  surfacing  is  to  be 
omitted,  they  will  add  something  to  cover  the  chance  of 
having  to  do  the  work  over  again. 

1  he  text  of  a  decision  by  Judge  Seaman,  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  being  largely  circulated  by  the  Maple  Flooring 
Association,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  denies  the 
validity  of  the  patent  at  issue,  the  evidence  introduced 
to  upset  the  claim  of  novelty  and  the  efforts  of  the  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  patentees  to  overcome  the  effect  of  this 
evidence  are  both  interesting.  Many  western  archi¬ 
tects  recall  the  first  apearance  of  the  IXL  maple  floor¬ 
ing  and  its  immediate  popularity.  Soon  end-matched 
flooring  appeared  on  the  market,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  its  merits,  it  took  the  fancy  of  purchasers 
so  well  that  for  a  time  it  was  sold  for  $1.00  per  M.,  b. 
m.  more  than  the  same  grades  with  simply  squared 
ends.  Although  this  end  matching  was  patented,  all 
makers  soon  adopted  the  method  and  shortly  every¬ 
thing  seen  on  the  market  was  end-matched. 

In  a  legal  battle  for  collection  of  rovalties  by  the 
patentee,  the  validity  of  the  patent  seems  to  have 
hinged  on  the  novelty  and  value  of  the  end-matching 
in  enabling  the  boards  to  be  laid  directly  upon  joists 
without  reference  to  having  the  end  joints  come  direct¬ 
ly  over  joists.  Defendants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at¬ 
tacked  the  value  of  the  device' for  this  use,  which  is  un¬ 
common  at  any  rate,  nearly  all  such  flooring  being  laid 
on  a  lining  of  common  boards.  They  also,  in  skirmish¬ 
ing  for  evidence  to  disprove  the  claim  of  novelty,  found 
a  floor  of  a  church  in  \\  ashington,  Miss.,  probably 
built  seventy  years  or  more,  made  of  pine  boards,  hand 
matched  on  sides  and  ends,  joined  and  laid  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  described  in  the  patent,  and  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  saving  the  lumber  that  must  have  been 
wasted  had  joints  been  made  only  on  joists. 

The  name  of  the  builder  of  this  had  passed  into 
oblivion,  but  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  work 
was  disclosed  by  repairs  made  some  ten  years  since, 
as  well  as  by  more  recent  changes.  The  patentees 
claimed  that  all  this  only  showed  that  end  matching 
was  a  lost  art  at  the  date  of  their  patent,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  under  the  law  detract  from  its  validity) 


but  his  honor  thought  differently.  This  is  probably 
not  the  end  of  the  case,  but  there  seems  to  be  small 
likelihood  that  the  free  use  of  end-matched  flooring  on 
lining  boards  will  be  interfered  with  by  patent. 

Mr.  Hearst,  the  wicked  Wm.,  appears  to  have  opened 
a  career  for  commerce  commissioners.  In  all  the  years 
that  the  Interstate  Commission  has  been  in  existence  it 
has  been  unable  to  learn  how  it  might  learn  about  goings- 
on  in  the  way  of  traffic  agreements.  Now  that  Mr.  Hearst 
has  pushed  things  up  to  the  supreme  court,  that  body,  by 
a  surprising  majority,  holds  that  public  carriers  doing 
business  across  state  lines  can  be  made  to  disclose  their 
contracts.  1  his  practically  settles  the  question  as  to 
traffic  within  states  as  well,  for  no  one  can  imagine  a 
state  court  as  rendering  a  decision  not  in  agreement  with 
the  U.  S.  courts  in  such  matters.  Lawyers  probably 
foresee  a  bumper  crop  of  litigation  spring  up  as  a  result 
of  this  decision — plaintiffs  everywhere  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  have  been  wronged  by  discriminating  rates. 
May  there  be  enough  of  them  to  frighten  the  common 
carrier  into  dealing  justly  in  the  future. 

j* 

The  mild  hysteria  that  came  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  carrying  some  good  people  so  far  as  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  would  all  have  to  mix  in  before  it  is  over, 
seems  to  have  subsided.  In  place  of  this  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  principals  are  not  so  glad  as  they  were 

Japan  is  announced  as  about  to  unleash  the  war 
correspondents,  which  may  indicate  that  she  is  less 
sure  of  a  cron  of  heroes  than  at  the  outset,  or  either 
of  many  things.  As  to  Europe,  aside  from  Russia 
there  be  both  fresh  experiences  and  cool  heads  to  act 
as  restrainers:  The  English  have  large  bills  yet  to 
pay  in  connection  with  the  late  South  African  venture 
where  they  were  obliged  to  send  an  army  consider¬ 
ably  more  numerous  than  the  entire  population  to  be 
conquered.  The  German  Kaiser  has  a  throat  to  worn 
about,  and  a  troublesome  group  of  "socialists”  in  par 
liament.  French  socialists  are  credited  with  such  po¬ 
litical  strength  and  such  positive  opposition  to  wars 
other  than  defensive,  that  the  swashbucklers  and  con¬ 
tractors  despair  of  being  able  to  draw  the  country  into 
the  broil.  Again,  as  outsiders  learn  just  a  little  about 
the  combatants,  they  find  their  sympathies  lagging  a 
bit.  As  motives  are  studied  more,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  contractor  out  of  sight,  and  to 
down  the  suspicion  that  the  land  grabbing  instinct 
plays  a  large  part.  But  to  fight  for  land  that  is  incredi¬ 
bly  populous  already !  Are  there  no  degrees  of  folly 
in  this  predatory  business !  Surely  outsiders  will  not 
be  drawn  in  in  hope  of  any  of  the  spoils  now  in  sight. 
Except  for  the  hopes  excited  in  the  patriotic  breasts 
of  shipbuilders,  it  does  not  look  at  this  writing  as 
though  this  war  had  in  it  much  for  the  outside  world. 
The  rest  of  us  may  as  well  keep  on  devoting  ourselves 
to  the  arts  of  peace. 
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Stone  cutting  machines  are  said  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  more  or  less  labor  troubles.  Doubtless  their  encroach¬ 
ments  would  be  resented  still  more  were  the  stone  cut¬ 
ters  more  in  position  to  “feel  their  oats.”  In  fact,  they 
are  suffering  from  the  competition  of  terra  cotta  far 
more  than  from  the  cutting  machines.  There  is  almost  a 
tragic  side  to  these  whims  of  Fashion,  who  can  shift 
her  favors  in  a  day,  and  leave  a  host  of  skilled  men  with¬ 
out  employment,  as  was  well  shown  by  the  suddenness 
with  which  terra  cotta  leapt  into  favor.  Perhaps  the 
best  insurance  that  a  skilled  trade,  like  the  stone  cutters, 
can  have  against  these  disastrous  changes  of  fashion  or 
productive  methods,  lies  in  broader  education.  The 
skilled  stonecutter  who  also  makes  such  study  of  form 
as  to  give  him  a  mastery  of  modeling,  is  likely  to  find  de¬ 
mand  for  his  services  when  other  materials  than  stone 
are  in  favor.  If  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  drawing 
board  or  to  modeling  clay,  bis  chances  for  surviving  these 
changes  will  be  greatly  improved. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  feature  which  insurance 
people  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked  will  have 
been  sufficiently  shown  up  by  the  Baltimore  fire  to 
bring  about  such  an  adjustment  of  rates  as  will  bring 
the  public  to  a  somewhat  more  just  appreciation  of 
that  modern  enormity,  the  sky-scraper.  Certain  sins 
of  the  sky-scraper,  such  as  its  robbing  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  air  and  light,  its  causing  an  intolerable  con¬ 
gestion  of  street  traffic,  its  thrusting  into  the  sky  line 
vast  masses  of  material,  disposed  on  three  sides  per¬ 
haps  to  suit  the  purse  and  convenience  of  the  owner, 
and  composed  on  the  fourth  according  to  some  half 
formed  ideas  of  artistic  effect,  have  been  condoned  for 
one  reason  or  more.  Sky-scrapers  have  been  held  to 
be  the  expression  of  great  enterprise,  drawing  business, 
enhancing  real  estate  prices  and  so  on.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  so  much  that  was  good  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  buildings  that  they  have  been  held 
to  he  a  good  fortification  against  spreading  fires.  In¬ 
surance  people  and  all  concerned  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  sky-scraper  is  in  many 
cases  itself  fireproof  as  to  structure,  it  stores  on  a  given 
ground  area  several  times  the  combustibles  gathered 
within  the  same  area  under  conditions  which  preceded 
it.  Not  only  does  the  twenty-story  building  contain 
five  times  as  much  furniture,  flooring  and  fittings  as  the 
old  five-story  building  on  the  same  ground  area,  but 
most  of  these  combustibles  are  above  the  reach  of  fire 
departments,  and  once  under  way,  create  a  volume  of> 
heat  hardly  ever  equaled  within  a  like  area  under  old 
conditions.  This  enormous  heat  cannot  he  “wet 
down;”  it  discharges  itself  at  immense  heights,  in  a 
way  to  spread  flying  cinders  far  and  wide,  and  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  element  of  terror  into  great  conflagrations. 
The  false  sense  of  security  for  which  the  modern  sky¬ 
scraper  is  responsible  is  so  great  that,  almost  without 
exception,  its  own  windows  have  no  fire  protection. 
Will  the  Baltimore  experience  sufficiently  awaken  the 
building  world  to  the  necessity  of  fireproofing  open¬ 
ings  in  outer  walls  of  such  buildings,  or  will  the  added 
experience  of  increased  insurance  rates  be  needed? 


ENTRANCE  TO  ODEON  BUILDING,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
James  Alan  MacLeod,  Architect,  St.  Paul, 


HALL  SEAT  IN  GERMAN  RENNAISANCE  STYLE 
FOR  MRS.  E.  N.  SAUNDERS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Manufactured  by  Wm.  Yungbauer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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DAVID  R.  FRANCIS,  President, 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  will  be  that  of  municipal  improvements 
and  the  model  street.  Albert  Kelsey,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  architectural  details,  has  made  each  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  buildings  conform  to  a  civic  scheme,  but  not  de¬ 
tract  from  their  individuality.  In  short,  there  is  to  be 
a  civic  center  where  the  best  and  latest  improvements 
will  be  harmoniously  exhibited.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  international  expositions  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  feature,  in  a  separate  space,  of  out-door  municipal 
exhibits  has  been  undertaken.  The  rapid  advance  and 
development  of  American  cities  within  the  past  decade, 
and  the  great  interest  which  is  now  being  manifested 
by  municipalities  and  the  general  public  on  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  city  beautifying,  have  encouraged  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  authorities  to  believe  that  an  object  lesson,  sug¬ 
gestive  and  practical,  will  meet  a  popular  demand  in 
this  country,  and  be  of  great  practical  interest. 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 
Cope  &  Stewardson,  Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NEW  FLOORING  MATERIAL. 

By  Henry  M.  Morgan. 

Architect  Siegwart,  of  Lucerne,  has  patented  a  new 
system  of  concrete  flooring,  consisting  of  hollow  tubes 
of  mortar  and  iron.  It  is  fire-proof,  and  will,  I  believe, 
he  of  considerable  interest  to  builders  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  clamed  that  this  system  is  an  improvement  on  the 
inventions  of  Monnier,  Hennebique,  Koener,  and  others. 

It  consists  of  manufacturing,  in  a  factory,  the  mortar 
into  hollow  beams  for  forming'  a  floor  or  roof  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  builder — one  which  can  be  laid  together 
on  the  supporting  walls  without  planking-.  By  this 
means  one  floor  can  be  laid  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
floor  so  laid  can  be  used  to  work  upon  at  once  without 
scaffolding. 

This  appears  to  be  a  great  advantage  compared  with 
the  usual  devices  of  stone,  plaster,  etc.,  which  are  depend¬ 
ent  largely  upon  temperature  and  weather,  and  in  all 
cases  must  be  left  for  some  days  to  dry  before  they  can 
be  walked  upon. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  the  Siegwart  system  is 
that  no  workmen  are  recpiired  other  than  the  ordinary 
laborers.  Another  fact  which  should  be  considered  is 
that  armored  beams  which  are  made  in  the  building  can  be 
depended  upon  for  uniformity  when  the  mortar  is  mixed 
in  exactly  the  same  proportions  and  when  it  is  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  shocks,  frost  or  rain  during  the  time  of  set¬ 
ting.  When  this  work  is  done  in  the  factory  it  is  easier 
to  secure  uniformity  and  protect  the  beams  against 
weather  conditions. 

The  beams  manufactured  at  Lucerne  have  a  uniform 
breadth  of  2^  centimeters  (9.84  inches),  and  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  five  sizes,  viz.,  9,  12,  15,  18,  and  21  centimeters 
(3.5,  4.7,  5.9,  7.08  and  8.36  inches),  high,  according  to 
the  length  of  span  and  load.  The  size  of  iron  rods  in  the 
beams  is  between  5  and  10  millimeters  (1.96  and  3.0 
inches) , and  generally  six  such  rods  are  used  in  each  beam. 
Two  of  these  rods  are  laid  parallel  with  the  under  border 
of  the  beam,  and  the  other  four  are  bent  upward  into  the 
form  of  a  knot  at  the  ends  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
holding  power.  The  proportion  of  cement  with  coarse 
sand  is  1  to  4.  Though  the  beams  are  made  hollow,  they 
have  the  same  supporting  power  as  though  they  were 
solid,  with  a  great  reduction  of  weight.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  where  freight  charges  are  to  be  considered. 
The  beams,  being  hollow,  offer  also  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  heating.  The  sides  are  ridged,  so  that  the  cement 
for  joining  them  together  can  enter  into  the  vacant  spaces 
and  thus  form  a  solid  mass.  The  laying  together  of  the 
beams  is  done  exactly  as  with  wooden  beams. 

The  beams  are  supplied  in  different  lengths.  In 
Lucerne  they  are  made  up  to  5.5  meters  (18  feet)  long; 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  up  to  6.5  meters  (21.3  feet)  long; 
and  in  Russia,  up  to  7.5  meters  (24.6  feet)  long.  They 
can  be  used,  in  addition  to  floors,  for  terraces,  roofs, 
staircase  supports,  and  for  walls  where  there  is  a  side 
pressure,  as  for  instance,  in  coal  bunkers,  warehouses, 
etc.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  a  load  from 
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four  to  five  times  as  great  as  the  normal  the  beams  have 
only  bent  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  millimeters  (0.0394 
and  0.0788  inch) . 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  these  beams  are ; 
Great  supporting  power  and  security  from  fire ;  they  come 
dry  and  hard  from  the  factory  and  can,  therefore,  he 
used  at  once  as  floors  for  working  on  ;  greater  facility  ana 
speed  in  building  is  secured  by  their  use ;  freedom  from 
excess  of  heat  and  cold  by  reason  of  their  being  hollow ; 
thickness  of  completed  floors  is  reduced  by  their  use ;  the 
beams  can  be  used  as  a  heating  floor  by  sending  warm 
air  through  them. 

The  manufacture  of  the  beams  as  practiced  in  the 
Siegwart  beam  factory  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  and  in 
other  European  countries  is  very  simple.  They  are  man¬ 
ufactured  in  layers  of  2.5  meters  (8  feet)  breadth  and  not 
singly.  The  hollow  spaces  are  formed  by  means  of  iron 
molds,  around  which  the  cement  is  laid  and  the  iron  rods 
placed  in  position.  These  iron  molds  are  constructed  so 
that  they  can  be  reduced  in  size  by  the  turning  of  a  screw 
and  withdrawn  when  the  cement  has  become  hard.  The 
beams  are  cut,  before  the  cement  has  set,  by  means  of  a 
patent  cutting  machine,  and  which  can  be  placed  in  any 
position. 

Six  to  eight  hours  after  laying  the  beams  the  iron 
molds  can  he  withdrawn,  but  they  are  generally  left  to 
harden  for  four  to  six  days  before  they  are  separated. 
After  two  or  three  weeks  they  are  ready  for  delivery. 

There  are  already  a  large  number  of  buildings,  both 
public  and  private,  in  Switzerland,  in  which  the  Siegwart 
beams  have  been  employed,  and  in  all  the  buildings  now 
in  course  of  construction  in  Lucerne  they  are  being  used. 

At  present  there  are  three  factories  in  Germany,  three 
in  Russia  and  one  in  Italy  occupied  in  manufacturing 
beams  under  the  Siegwart  patent. — Architect  and  Build¬ 
er’s  Journal. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  dangers  arising  from 
want  of  care  is  that  which  results  from  leaving  the 
plumbing  apparatus  unused  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  as  when  the  family  shuts  up  the  house  for 
the  summer  and  goes  to  some  health  resort.  In  a  few 
weeks,  sometimes  in  two  weeks,  the  water  in  the 
traps  so  far  evaporates  that  they  are  unsealed,  and 
then  follows  a  stream  of  air  into  the  house,  bearing 
with  it  micro-organisms  which  gradually  settle  in  the 
layer  of  fine  dust  which  gathers  on  floors,,  shelves, 
over  doors,  gas  fixtures,  etc.  If,  now,  the  family  re¬ 
turns  and  occupies  the  house,  using  only  the  ordinary 
processes  of  sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  which  do  not 
destroy  the  germs,  but  merely  scatter  them  about, 
there  is  serious  danger  of  sickness.  On  leaving  a 
house  in  this  way,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
have  every  fixture  in  it  flushed  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  if  it  be  necessary  to  move  into  a  house  which  has 
been  for  some  time  unoccupied,  and  where  you  are 
not  sure  that  these  precautions  have  not  been  ob¬ 
served,  then  thorough  cleansing  with  cloths  wetted 
with  disinfectant  solutions  should  be  employed  as  a 
matter  of  ordinary  prudence,  and  should  be  applied  to 
every  exposed  surface. 
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COUNCIL  TABLE,  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  COMMERCIAL  CLUB. 
Designed  and  Executed  by  L.  A.  Mclvor,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FLOWERS  IN  WASTE  PLACES. 

You  can  grow  flowers  anywhere,  if  you  only  know 
the  proper  kind  for  each  location,  says  Country  Life  in 
America.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface 
that  cannot  be  covered  by  some  kind  of  plant  growth, 
nor  a  situation  so  desperate  that  it  could  not  be  re¬ 
deemed  with  the  life  and  cheer  and  color  that  flowers 
give.  You  have  only  to  select  the  right  variety  of  seed 
and  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  clay  too  tough,  no 
sand  too  hot  and  dry,  no  rocks  too  devoid  of  soil,  no 
winter  too  severe.  If  you  have  a  swamp  and  are  afraid 
of  it,  you  can  transform  it  into  a  water-lily  pond  or  a 
bog  garden.  If  you  own  a  bit  of  woods  you  can  fill  it 
with  wild-flowers.  In  the  heart  of  the  biggest  city  a 
ten-inch  hole  can  be  made  in  the  pavement,  as  they 
do  in  Iloston,  to  cover  the  wall  of  the  house  with  vines. 
The  slums  have  their  window-boxes,  and  houseleeks 
grow  upon  the  shingles  of  a  roof.  Even  the  dump- 
heap  that  you  pass  daily  need  not  be  an  eye-sore.  Put 
a  package  of  sunflower,  poppy  or  morning-glory  seed 
in  your  pocket,  and  scatter  the  seed  over  the  offending 
spot.  And  of  all  the  people  who  enjoy  the  transforma¬ 
tion,  you  will  enjoy  it  most. 


A  BUILDING  WITHOUT  WINDOWS. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Belgian  national  pavilion  at  the 
coming  World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world  without  a  window.  The  absence  of 
windows  was  deliberately  planned  by  Gustav  Char- 
train,  the  architect,  to  secure  an  even  distribution  of 
softened  sunlight. 

“Windows  let  in  a  blinding  blaze  of  light  and  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  them  are  dark,”  says  Mr.  Chartrain. 
“We  have  avoided  this  by  omitting  the  windows  and 
constructing  the  central  section  of  the  arched  roof,  ex¬ 
tending  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  of  stained 
cathedral  glass,  which  will  let  in  abundant  light.” 

The  pavilion  is  267  feet  long  and  191  feet  wide.  It 
is  55  feet  high  in  the  center  of  the  great  arched  roof, 
and  the  great  dome  in  the  center  is  100  feet  high.  The 
glass  section  in  the  top  of  the  roof  is  20  feet  wide.  It 
is  a  yellowish  brown,  and  the  soft  light  cast  through 
the  interior  increases  the  beauty  of  the  finishings  and 
decorations. 

Great  arched  entrances  on  all  sides  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  windows  in  the  exterior  appearance. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  MERIDIAN  HEIGHTS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
John  H.  Stem,  Architect,  Indianapolis. 


RESIDENCE  OF  COL.  MORRIS,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
Meade  &  Garfield,  Architects,  Cleveland. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  W.  L.  RICE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Supplement  to  Alfred  Granger  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  W.  D.  SCHULTZ,  ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Alfred  Granger,  Architect,  Chicago. 

Supplement  to 

The  Western  Architect.  April,  1904 
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WEBSTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
Harvey  Chatten,  Architect,  Quincy. 
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The  Western  Architect 


ENTRANCE  TO  R.  A.  CRAWFORD’S  RESIDENCE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
Liebbe,  Nourse  &  Rasmussen,  Architects,  Des  Moines. 
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GARDEN  ENTRANCE  TO  RESIDENCE  OF  W.  D.  SCHULTZ,  ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 
Alfred  Granger,  Architect,  Chicago. 


April,  1 904 
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HALF-TONE  PERSPECTIVE  FROM  WATER  COLOR. 
Turner  &  Koch,  Architects. 


F.  L.  L  i v e l y ,  Colorist 


An  unlooked  for  sequence  in  the  drainage  of  New 
Orleans  is  the  appearance  of  hordes  of  ants  which 
have  become  as  threatening  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
They  attack  the  woodwork  of  houses  and  speedily  de¬ 
stroy  it,  making  their  way  into  warehouses  where  cost¬ 
ly  goods  are  stored,  and  seem  to  be  immune  to  insecti¬ 
cides.  The  presence  of  them  in  such  quantities  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  drying  out  of  the  soil.  When  it 
was  saturated  the  ants  could  not  breed  in  it;  now  that 
it  is  no  longer  wet  the  ants  have  multiplied  in  such 
numbers  that  they  defy  suppression.  One  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  been  literally  eaten  out  of  house  and 
home,  the  ants  having  tunneled  the  timbers  in  all  di¬ 
rections  so  that  nothing  but  a  shell  was  left.  Creosoted 
wood  seems  to  be  a  preventive  against  the  marauding 
insects,  and  many  establishments  have  been  started 
on  such  work. — National  Builder. 


A  Japanese  house  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  a  post  at  each  corner  and  a  roof 
One  may  say  it  is  all  on  one  floor.  And  in  the  daytime 
it  is  all  one  room,  if  it  is  a  small  house.  The  number 
of  bedrooms  in  it  depends  on  the  number  of  bedrooms 
the  owner  requires.  They  are  divided  by  night  by 
paper  shutters  fixed  in  grooves  like  the  divisions  of  an 
old-fashioned  workbox.  There  are  no  doors  or  pas¬ 
sages.  Your  bedroom  acts  as  a  passage,  and  when  you 
want  a  door  you  slide  back  the  nearest  panel.  Two 
sets  of  shutters  go  around  the  outside.  These  outside 
shutters  cannot  be  slid  in  the  same  promiscuous  fashion 
as  the  other.  Each  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  next 
and  the  last  one  is  secured  with  a  bolt  of  wood.  There 
are  plenty  of  Japanese  houses  which  when  secured 
for  the  night  would  hardly  stand  a  drunken  man  lean¬ 
ing  against  them.  An  Englishman’s  house  may  be  his 
castle — a  Japanese  house  is  his  bedroom,  and  his  bed¬ 
room  a  passage. 
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CAST  IRON  COLUMNS. 


BY  C.  A.  P.  TURNER,  M.  AM.  SOC.  C.  E. 

The  recent  collapse  of  the  Darling-ton  building  in 
New  York  city  may  perhaps  render  interesting  and 
fitting  a  short  discussion  of  the  suitability  of  cast-iron 
columns  in  buildings  and  the  proper  methods  of  pro¬ 
portioning  them,  together  with  a  few  practical  hints  on 
strength  and  correct  proportions  of  bracket  connec¬ 
tions. 

In  the  following  remarks  the  writer  will  say  frankly 
that  there  is  little  offered  that  is  new,  but  as  the  facts 
are  on  record  in  engineering  rather  than  architectural 
literature,  they  may  be  none  too  familiar  to  the  busy 
members  of  the  profession. 


To  the  structural  engineer  familiar  with  these  facts, 
failures,  such  as  that  of  the  Darlington  building  and 
the  earlier  one  of  the  Ireland  building,  are  surpris¬ 
ing,  not  from  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred  in  struc¬ 
tures  admittedly  figured  under  authorized  municipal 
building  laws  of  New  York  city,  but  that  similar  fail¬ 
ures  have  not  been  more  frequent  in  view  of  the  fic¬ 
titious  values  assigned  to  the  crushing  strength  of  cast- 
iron  columns,  which  renders  the  actual  factor  of  safety 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

We  quote  herewith  Mr.  Ewing’s  report  of  tests  for 
the  building  department  of  New  York  city  and  oresent 
the  data  in  the  compact  form  given  by  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  News,  January,  1898,  to  which  we  would  refer  our 
readers. 


TABLE  III.— RESULTS  OF  BREAKING  TESTS  OF  CAST-IRON  COLUMNS. 


Outside 

Diameter 

Thickness 

Character  of 

Sec- 

Col  11  inn 

Length 

Location  of 

Breaking 

Compres- 

Material  &t 

Remarks 

tional 

So. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Least 

Aver¬ 

age 

Break 

load,  lbs. 

sion 

b racture 

area 
sq.  in. 

1 

190 U  in. 

L5  in. 

1 

h\ 

1 

1 

1 

w 

About  3  ft.  4 
in.  from 
bottom. 

Bet.  1  and  5 

1,356,000 

1,330,000 

M  e  d  i  u  m 
grain,  blow 
holes  and 
dirt. 

VI  e  d  i  u  m 

One  place  foundry  dirt  ex¬ 
tended  half  way  tnrough ; 
another  place  foundry 
dirt  and  honey  comb  be¬ 
tween  inner  and  outer 
surface. 

At  a  pressure  of  1,302,000 

43.98 

48.03 

II 

190)4  in. 

15  in. 

in.  from 

grain ;  fair¬ 
ly  unfirm, 

a  slip  of  some  kind  occur- 

bottom. 

red,  which  dropped  the 

spots  fdry 

pressure  to  1,275,000  ;agan 

dirt. 

run  up  until  break  occur¬ 
red.  Upper  portion 

B  2 

190)4  in. 

15  in. 

m 

1 

1 H 

Bet.  3%  ft. 
from  bot’m 
and  6)2  ft. 
from  top. 

1.198,000 

2  Lf  in. bet. 
15  0.0  0  0 
and  1,- 
108  000. 

Coarse  but 
uniform ;  a 
few  flaws. 

sprung  )4'in.  in  9  ft.  4  in. 

At  1,108,000  column  sprung 
badly,  Fig.  C;  movement 
recorded  under  compres¬ 
sion. 

48.03 

B  4 

190 M  in. 

15  in. 

IX 

1 

1 H 

Bet.  bottom 

1,246,000 

214in.bet. 

Coarse  i  n 

Bad  spots,  cylinder  pockets 

49.48 

and  one- 

150  ,  OOq 

center ;  fin- 

and  blow  holes  near  mid- 

third  up 

and  1,- 

er  on  out- 

die  of  column :  small 

from  bot’m. 

246,000. 

side  ;  c  i  n- 

cracks  in  necking  near 

4 

tiers  and 

top;  column  given  a  per- 

slag. 

manent  set. 

5 

190X  in. 

15  in. 

in 

1 

Igi 

At  bottom 

1,632.500 

2 it  in.  in 

Fine  grain 

Flaws  and  foundry  dirt  at 

50.84 

flange. 

8  ft.  3  in. 

and  unif’tn 

point  of  break  ;  load  was 

where  n  0 

carried  as  high  as  1,804,- 

flaws  occur- 

000.  The  dummy  head 

red. 

against  which  column 
rested  was  found  broken 

after  the  test;  this  may 
have  had  something  to  do 

with  character  of  break. 

6 

190!^  in. 

15  in. 

1 H 

1  3 

Li  s 

No  break 

Over 

%-\n.  bet 

No  break. 

Pressure  run  up  to  1,108, 000 

51.52 

permanent 

2.082,000 

232 , 000 

and  released.  It  was 

setof  I  3-16 

and  1,- 

again  run  up  to  2,082.000 

ins.  in  8  ft. 

108  000. 

released  and  run  up  to 
2,033,000.  Column  could 
not  be  broken ;  capacity 
machine  reached. 

XVI 

160  in. 

Bet.  8)4 
and  7^ 

U{ 

% 

1 

Wherechap- 
1  e  t  was 

651,000 

Metal  good  ; 
med’m  gr’n 

At  time  of  breaking,  column 
had  a  vertical  deflection 

21  99 

in. 

plac  e  d  a  t 

of  3  9-16  in.  and  a  horizon- 

middle, and 

tal  deflection  of  14  in.; 

at  ends. 

fracture  seemed  due  to 
flexture. 

XVII 

160  in. 

8  in. 

1A 

1 

1  3 

At  middle 

612,800 

Fine  grain 
unif’m  and 

Vertical  deflection,  414  in. 

22.87 

and  at  ends 

horizontal  deflection,  1 

free  from 
flaws. 

11-32  in. 

7 

120  in. 

6  1-16  in. 

1  B 

IK 

1  9 

At  middle 

400, 00C 

Good  even 

Vertical  deflection,  3  in.; 
horizontal  deflection, Jg-in. 

17.64 

and  at  each 

gra  in  no 

end. 

flaws. 

8 

120  in. 

6  3-32  in. 

IVs 

EV 

At  middle 

455,200 

Fine  grain 
unif’m  anc 

Vertical  deflection  3)4  in¬ 
horizontal  deflection,  1 

17.37 

and  at  each 

. 

end. 

free  from 
flaws. 

11-32  in. 

Break¬ 
ingload 
per  sq. 
in.  oi 
area, 
lbs. 

30800 


27,700 


24,900 


25,200 


32,100 


Over 

40,000 


31,900 


26,800 


22,700 

26,300 
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Fig.  4. -Details  <>i  the  1 5-in.  Columns. 

Column  I.— Column  suddenly  broke  under  a  total  load  of 
1,356,000  lbs.  into  10  pieces;  the  fractured  surface  began  about 
3  ft.  4  ins.  (average)  from  the  bottom. 

The  quality  of  metal  was  medium  grain;  foundry  dirt  and 
blowholes  were  quite  numerous;  in  one  place  the  foundry  dirt 
extended  half  way  through  the  metal;  in  another  place,  there 
was  a  thin  layer  of  foundry  dirt  and  honeycomb  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces;  between  this  layer  and  the 
two  surfaces,  the  metal  was  perfectly  sound;  this  layer  of 
foundry  dirt  contributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  column  as  was 
evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  fractured  surface. 

The  column  sheared  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with 
an  element  of  the  surface,  and  about  45  degrees  with  a  normal 
to  the  surface,  inside  of  the  layer  of  foundry  dirt,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  only.  This  layer  of  foundry  dirt  extended  about  6 
ins  around  (circumference)  on  column.  At  another  fractured 
surface  there  was  no  defects  occurred,  the  metal  sheared  along 
a  spiral  course  about  45  degrees  with  an  element  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  a  normal  to  the  sur¬ 
face;  this  surface  was  about  15  inches  long. 

Column  II. — The  column  crushed  near  the  lower  end,  many 
of  the  pieces  being  quite  small;  the  bottom  flange  was  left 
intact,  the  fractured  surface  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  flange 
or  1%  inches  from  the  faced  end  of  the  column  and  extending 
around  the  shaft  in  an  irregular  manner  reaching  5  inches 
away  from  bottom  flange  in  one  place. 

The  shaft  of  the  column  above  the  fractured  portion  was 
found  to  be  permanently  sprung  i/>-inch  in  a  distance  of  9 


Pko-  Bott.  Plan. 

Fig.  5 — Details  of  the  6-in.  and  8-in.  Columns 


feet  4  inches  along  shaft.  The  quality  of  metal  at  bottom 
of  column,  where  fracture  occurred,  was  medium  grain  and 
quite  uniform  in  grain.  Considerable  quantities  of  foundry 
dirt  was  round  at  fractured  surfaces  and  where  the  column 
crushed  into  small  pieces,  the  foundry  dirt  extended  all  the 
way  through  in  many  spots. 

The  shaft  sheared  in  several  places  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  to  the  elements  of  the  surface  of  the  column  parallel 
with  its  axis,  the  fractured  surface  following  a  sort  of  spiral 
path  around  the  shaft.  The  metal  at  the  same  time  sheared 
through  at  an  angle  of  from  30  to  45  degrees  with  a  normal 
to  the  surface  of  column. 

Column  B  2. — The  fractured  portion  of  column  was  below 
the  center,  beginning  3  feet  9  inches  from  bottom  and  6  feet 
6  inches  from  top  of  column. 

Quality  of  metal,  rather  coarse,  but  quite  uniform.  Flaws 
occurred  in  spots,  but  not  bad.  There  was  evidence  of  shear 
at  45  degrees,  the  same  as  in  preceding  columns. 

Column  B  4  (Fig.  6) — The  quality  of  metal  was  rather 
coarse  in  center  of  shell,  and  somewhat  finer  toward  the  sur¬ 
faces.  Cinders  and  slag  in  considerable  quantity,  two  bad 
spots  nearly  opposite  at  bottom  of  column  where  metal  was 
poor;  one  of  these  was  5  inches  long  on  outside  (around 
column)  and  extending  about  half  way  through  the  metal. 
On  -.ie  opposite  side  the  defective  portion  was  4  inches  wide 
on  inside,  and  extended  for  one-third  to  two-thirds  the  way 
through  the  metal.  There  was  indications  of  shear  at  about 
45  degrees,  similar  to  cases  previously  noted,  at  the  bottom, 
where  tne  column  broke  into  small  pieces. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  was  15. 

The  fractured  surfaces  revealed  many  cinder  pockets  and 
blowholes  near  middle  of  column.  Small  cracks  were  observed 
in  the  necking  near  top  of  column. 

Column  5  (Fig.  7) — Column  broke  into  14  pieces;  all  frac¬ 
tures  occurred  below  the  lower  necking  on  column  and  broke 
through  bottom  flange.  The  permanent  set  in  the  shaft  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  necking  was  2  5-16  inches  in  8  feet 
3  inches;  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  above  the  necking  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  straight  after  the  test.  Flaws  were  found 
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in  fractured  surface  near  bottom,  of  foundry  dirt.  One  bad 
flaw  about  5  inches  wide  and  4  inches  high  (long)  on  outside 
extending  three-fifths  of  the  way  through. 

Quality  of  metal  was  rather  fine  grain,  and  very  uniform 
where  no  flaws  occurred.  Part  of  the  shaft  remained  intact 
to  end,  and  part  of  the  flange  was  left  on.  After  the  test,  it 
was  found  that  a  dummy  head  against  which  the  end  of  the 
column  bore,  was  broken  in  such  a  way  that,  the  load  on  the 
column  was  eccentric  after  the  head  gave  out;  the  nature  of 
the  fracture  sustains  this  belief. 

Column  6. — The  test  was  discontinued  when  a  load  of  2,- 
033,000  pounds  had  been  reached,  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
having  been  reached.  The  permanent  set  of  the  column  after 
it  was  removed  from  the  testing  machine  was  13-16  inch  in 
a  length  of  8  feet  5  inches.  The  concave  side  , after  the  test, 
was  about  90  degrees  from  the  joints  of  the  flack,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  top  of  the  column  as  cast  in  the  mold. 

Column  XVI. — One  fracture  occurred  at  a  point  where  the 
chaplet  for  holding  down  the  core  was  imbedded  into  the 
metal  of  the  column.  The  metal  outside  of  the  chaplet  was 
%-inch  thick,  and  the  chaplet  3-16  inch  metal.  The  cast  metal 
did  not  adhere  to  the  chaplet. 

The  column  broke  into  6  pieces  (at  middle  and  at  each 
end).  The  fracture  at  the  middle  was  nearly  squared  off,  and 
very  near  the  exact  middle  point  between  the  two  ends.  The 
fractures  were  about  1  foot  from  each  end  and  irregular  in 
outline. 

The  metal  was  good,  of  medium  grain.  Wires  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  shaft  of  the  column,  6  feet  6  inches  from  bottom, 
and  ran  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  column,  one  hor¬ 
izontally  and  one  vertically.  These  were  carried  to  the  oat- 
side  of  the  building  in  which  the  tests  were  being  made,  and 
the  actual  vertical  and  horizontal  deflections  of  the  column 
were  observed  in  conjunction  with  the  corresponding  loads. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  shear  at  the  fractured  surfaces, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  columns.  Failure  seemed  to  result 
primarily  from  flexure. 

Column  XVII. — The  column  broke  into  8  pieces,  the  frac¬ 
tured  points  Deing  at  the  middle  and  near  each  end. 

Quality  of  metal  at  fractured  surfaces  was  fine  grain,  uni¬ 
form  and  free  from  flaws. 

Column  7  (Fig.  8)  was  broken  into  four  pieces,  the  frac¬ 
tures  being  3  inches  to  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the  column 
and  near  each  end.  The  quality  of  the  metal  was  good,  even 
medium  grain,  with  no  flaws. 

Column  8. — The  quality  of  metal  was  fine  grain,  uniform 
and  free  from  flaws.  The  column  broke  into  four  pieces,  frac¬ 
tures  being  at  middle  and  near  ends;  broke  off  nearly  square 
at  each  point;  no  signs  of  shear  in  metal. 

Two  of  the  15-inch  columns  tested,  Nos.  B  2  and  B  4,  were 
taken  from  the  Ireland  Building,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
collapsed  Aug.  8,  1895  (Eng.  News,  Aug.  15,  22,  29,  Sept.  5, 
Oct.  3,  1895).  The  four  remaining  15-inch  columns  were  made 
from  drawings  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Buildings  of 
New  York  city  (Fig.  4),  and  were  as  nearly  as  possible  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  Ireland  columns. 

The  columns  marked  I.  and  II.  were  made  by  the  Jackson 
Iron  Works,  27th  street  and  East  River,  New  York  city,  of 
their  ordinary  run  of  metal.  They  were  cast  while  other  col¬ 
umns  were  being  cast,  with  no  knowledge  of  their  ultimate 
use.  The  two  marked  5  and  6  were  made  by  the  Healy  Iron 
Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  were  informed  of  what  the  col¬ 
umns  were  wanted  lor.  The  drawings  for  the  6-inch  and  8- 
inch  columns  (Fig.  5)  were  also  made  by  the  Department. 

All  the  columns  broken  were,  we  understand,  fair  samples 
of  the  average  cast-iron  columns  used  in  buildings  in  New 
York  city,  and  regularly  passed  by  the  Building  Department 
as  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  Building  Law  of  the  City  of  New  York  says: 

The  strength  of  all  columns  and  posts  shall  be  computed 
according  to  Gordon’s  formulae,  and  the  crushing  weights  in 
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pounds,  to  the  square  inch  of  section,  for  the  following  mate¬ 
rials  shall  be  taken  as  the  coefficient  in  said  formulae,  namely: 
Cast-iron,  80,000.  .  .  .  The  factors  of  safety  shall  be  as 

one  to  four  for  all  posts,  columns  and  other  vertical  supports 
when  of  wrought-iron  or  rolled  steel,  and  as  one  to  five  for 
other  materials,  subject  to  a  compressive  strain. 

Applying  Gordon’s  formula,  as  used  by  the  building 
department ; 

80,000  a 

S  (breaking  strength) - 

1  -f  400  d  2 

"a"  being  area  of  section,  “d”  the  exterior  diameter  in 
inches,  and  “i”  the  length  of  the  column  in  inches,  and 
we  have  for  the  columns  of  these  tests  a  calculated 
breaking  strength  per  square  inch  for  the  fifteen  inch 
columns  of  57,140  pounds,  and  40,000  pounds  for  the 
six  and  eight  inch  columns.  Now  this  calculated 
strength  of  columns  B2  and  B4  is  128  per  cent  more 
than  the  actual,  their  factor  of  safety  supposed  to  be 
five  by  the  New  York  building  law,  or  six  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  ordinance,  is  in  reality  only  2.2  under  the  for¬ 
mer  and  2.6  under  the  latter  ordinance,  and  this  under 
central  loading  only,  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
likelihood  of  eccentric  loading. 

Lanza  applied  mechanics  (page  372)  quotes  from  four¬ 
teen  tests  of  cast-iron  mill  columns  at  Watertown,  1887- 
'88,  crushing  strength  ranging  from  25,000  to  63,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  exhibiting  no  definite  relation 
between  unit  crushing  strength  and  dimensions  of  col¬ 
umns.  He  considers  25,000  to  30,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  the  maximum  ultimate  strength  we  can 
safely  rely  on,  and  with  this  recommends  a  factor  of 
safety  of  from  five  to  six,  limiting  the  length  of  the 
column  to  twenty  diameters,  with  thickness  sufficient 
to  secure  a  sound  casting.  Further  increase  to  be  made 
for  eccentric  loading.  W.  H.  Burr,  Eng.  News,  June, 
1898,  expresses  similar  views. 

Such  criticism  of  working  stresses  naturally  laises 
the  question  as  to  the  basis  or  data  from  which  the 
formula  is  derived.  The  experiments  of  Hodgkinson 
upon  iron  differing  materially  from  that  used  as  struc¬ 
tural  cast-iron  to-day,  forms  this  basis.  io  quote 
Mr.  Kent  (Mech.  Engrs.  Pocket  Book,  page  250)  : 
"Modern  cast-iron  columns  such  as  are  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  are  very  different  in  size,  pro¬ 
portions  and  quality  of  iron  from  the  slender  pillais 
used  in  the  Hodgkinson  experiments.  There  is  usual¬ 
ly  no  check  by  actual  tests  or  by  disinterested  inspec¬ 
tion  upon  the  quality  of  the  material ;  the  tensile,  com¬ 
pressive  and  transverse  strength  of  cast-iron  varies 
through  a  great  range  (the  tensile  strength  ranging 
from  less  than  10,000  to  over  40,000  pounds  per  square 
inch),  with  variations  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  iron  according  to  laws  as  yet  very  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood,  and  with  variations  in  the  methods  of  melt¬ 
ing'  and  casting.  1  here  is  also  a  wide  vatiation  in  the 
strength  of  the  same  melt  when  cast  in  bars  of  dif¬ 
ferent  thicknesses.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict,  from  the  data  given  by  Hodgkinson,  of  the 
strength  of  columns  of  Low  Moor  iron  in  pillars  seven 
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and  a  half  feet  long,  two  inches  diameter,  and  one-third 
of  an  inch  thick,  what  will  be  the  strength  of  a  column 
of  American  cast  iron,  quality  not  stated,  in  a  column 
sixteen  feet  long,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  inches  thick.” 

Another  difficulty  in  formulating  a  safe  rule  for 
the  design  of  cast-iron  columns  is  due  to  the  danger 
of  hidden  defects  in  the  material,  such  as  internal 
stresses,  due  to  unequal  cooling,  cinder  or  dirt  blow¬ 
holes,  cold  shuts  and  cracks  on  inner  surface,  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  external  inspection. 

Cylindrical  columns  are  less  liable  to  internal  cool¬ 
ing  stress  than  square  and  are  to  be  preferred  for  that 
reason. 

Variations  in  thickness,  due  to  rising  of  core  during 
casting,  is  a  common  defect  determined  only  by  drill¬ 
ing. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  factor  of  safety 
in  these  columns  is  or  may  be  but  2.2  under  a 
perfectly  central  load,  and  that  the  loading  from  brack¬ 
ets  k  nearly  always  eccentric,  and  adding  the  bendinf 
stress  above  noted,  and  it  is  evident  that  tbe  erector 
may,  by  the  slightest  misjudgment,  overload  an  in¬ 
herently  weak  frame,  and  loss  of  life  result.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  evidently  should' rest,  not  with  the  erector, 
but  with  the  designer  figuring  and  specifying  the  dan¬ 
gerous  construction. 

When  the  walls  are  of  suitable  thickness,  or  the 
extreme  width  of  building  sufficient  give  reasonable 
stability,  the  above  criticism  does  not  apply  with  equal 
force  where  columns  are  suitably  proportioned. 

Taking  up  now  the  subject  of  “Brackets,”  we  will 
first  present  the  reports  of  Ewing,  which  we  copy 
from  the  Eng.  News  before  referred  to: 


RUINS  OF  DARLINGTON  BUILDING,  SHOWING  BROKEN  CAST  IRON  COLUMS. 

From  Carpentry  and  Building. 

Referring  now  to  the  type  represented  in  the  Dar¬ 
lington  building  of  skeleton  construction,  in  which  the 
erector  in  pushing  work  with  an  energy  that  would 
seem  most  commendable,  were  it  not  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  result,  carries  up  two  or  more  tiers  in  advance 
of  the  curtain  walls,  connects  the  frame  by  the  few 
bolts  provided  through  cast  lugs  or  flanges  for  splicing 
sections  of  columns,  and  superimposes  a  load  oerhaps 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  the  figured  safe  load  on  the 
columns,  and  the  column  is  subject  to  the  vibratory 
stresses  due  to  wind  and  the  handling  and  moving  of 
parts  in  erection. 


Fig.  14.— Fracture  of  Brackets,  I4»in.  Colums,  No.  6. 
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Eig  1.  -  flancer  01  App.yu.g  coaos  to  drawkets. 


Fig.  2.— Tests  Nos.  I,  6. 
21,  22. 


Fig.  3.— Test  No  2  Showing 
/Tanner  of  Application 
of  Load. 


TABLE  I.— RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF 


Dimensions  as 

Column  number 

Bracket  for  Girder 

No.  of  Test 

in  Figure 

and  Diameter 

or  Beam 

1 

No.  2 

II.,  15  ins. 

Girder. 

2 

“  3 

(  (  If 

4  4 

3 

“  4 

4  4  44 

Beam  (small) 

4 

“  6 

4  i  It 

5 

“  2 

I.,  15  ins. 

Girder. 

6 

“  2 

4  i  <( 

4  4 

4 

i  <  44 

Beam  (small). 

8 

“  4 

4  <  it 

4  4  4  4 

9 

“  7 

B  2,  15  ins. 

Girder. 

10 

“  7 

t  t  it 

11 

“  7 

it  •< 

Beam  (small). 

12 

“  7 

it  44 

13 

<■  7 

B  4,  15  ins. 

Girder. 

14 

“  8 

4  4  44 

15 

“  9 

XVI,,  8  ins. 

16 

9 

XVII..  8  ins. 

17 

“  10 

No.  7,  6  ins. 

18 

“  10 

No.  7.  6  ins. 

19 

“  10 

No.  8,  6  ins. 

. 

20 

“  10 

No.  8,  6  ins. 

21 

“  2 

No.  6,  15  ins. 

Girder. 

22 

“  2 

No.  6,  15  ins. 

BRACKETS  ON  CAST-IRON  CLUMNS. 

Area  of  fractur- 

Load  Distributed  ed  surface 

Thiceness  of 
metal  in  col- 

as  in  Fig.  5.  or  at  end, 

Breaking 

above  bot’m  of 

umn,  top  of 

as  in  Fig.  3. 

Load,  lbs. 

shelf,* 1  sq.  in. 

shelf 

Unequally 

Distributed.} 

363,000 

20.15 

1  1-16  ins. 

End. 

153,500 

20.88 

Distributed. 

133,700 

10. 

1  1-16  ins. 

End. 

99,800 

8.25 

Distributed. 

267,300 

21. 

End. 

146,800 

131,000 

21. 

Distributed. 

8  61 

End. 

49,140 

8  3 

Distributed. 

233,000 

27.19 

End. 

133,700 

23.07 

Distributed. 

114,600 

Not  meas.  t 

End. 

49,I00§ 

Not  meas. 

Distributed. 

252,500 

18. 

\%  ins. 

End. 

141,800 

21.14 

l}'s  ins. 

Distributed. 

a35,700 

Not  meas. 

1  3-16  ins. 

End. 

131,000 

Not  meas. 

1  1-16  ins. 

Distributed. 

142,000 

20  3* 

End. 

69,800 

Not  meas. 

Distributed. 

122,800 

20.9* 

End. 

72,900 

Not  meas. 

Distributed. 

159,300 

27.9 

End. 

95,500 

26.2 

*The  area  of  fracture  measured  was  the  entire  developed  area  of  fracture  which  lay  above  the  plane  of  the  bottom  of  the  shelf, 
this  portion  of  the  fracture  being  supposed  to  have  taken  place  by  the  tension  shearing.  The  fractured  area  below  this  plane  was  not 
measured,  in  tests  Nos.  17  and  19  the  fracture  took  place  by  shearing  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  column,  and  the  area  measured  is  the 
whole  area  sheared. 

}Greater  near  the  shaft. 

tThis  bracket  broke  in  a  peculiar  manner,  taking  out  a  piece  of  the  column  shaft  above  the  bracket,  in.  ide  (average)  by  11  in.  high 

§NTo.  12.— The  figure  49,100  does  not  indicate  the  strength  of  the  bracket,  es  tee  column  had  been  weakened  by  the  tearing  out  of 
the  other  three  brackets. 


Table  ii.— strength  of  cast  iron  brackets,  computed  from  tests. 


No.  of 
test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


Load  per  sq.  ins.  of  Area 
- Approximate - 


Breaking 

Area  of 
fracture 
ab’ve  bot’m 
shelf  A, 

load,  lbs. 

sq.  ins. 

363,000 

20.15 

153,500 

20.88 

133,700 

10. 

99,800 

8.25 

267,305 

21. 

146,800 

21. 

131,000 

8.61 

49,140 

8.3 

233,000 

28.19 

133,700 

23.07 

114,600 

Not  gi.vn 

If  4  4 

49,100 

952,500 

18. 

141,800 

21.14 

335,900 

131,000 

Not  giv’n 

142,000 

20. 32 

69,800 

122,800 

20. 92 

7s, 900 

,  . . 

159,300 

27.9 

95,500 

26.2 

Area  of  vertical 

- section  of - 

brackets 


Shelf  B, 

below  shelf 

sq.  ins. 

sq.  ins. 

22.5 

16.5 

22.5 

16.5 

7.5 

6.2 

7.5 

5.6 

22.5 

16.5 

22.5 

16.5 

7.5 

6.2 

7.5 

6.2 

21. 

15 

21. 

15 

21. 

15.7 

20.7 

13.8 

16.6 

33.8 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

22.5 

16  5 

22.5 

16.5 

Total  C, 

A. 

sq.  ins. 

lbs. 

39 

16,100 

39 

7,000 

13.7 

13.400 

13.1 

8,400 

39 

12  700 

39 

7.000 

13.7 

15  200 

13.7 

5,900 

36 

8,200 

36 

5,800 

36.7 

14  000 

34.5 

6,700 

50.4 

13 

7,0003 

13 

13 

5  900 3 

13 

39 

5,700 

39 

3,600 

B. 

C. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

16,100 

9  300 

7,000 

3,900 

17,700 

9,800 

9,200 

5.300 

11,910 

6  900 

6.500 

3,700 

17.500 

9.600 

6,600 

3,600 

11,100 

6,500 

6,400 

3.700 

12  200 

6,900 

6.900 

4,100 

20,200 

6.700 

23,700 

10.900 

11  600 

5,400 

20,500 

9,400 

12,100 

5,600 

7,100 

4,100 

4,200 

2,450 

1  Nos.  17,  18,  19  and  20,  that  is,  all  the  brackets  in  6-in.  columns,  broke  by  shearing  through  the  metal  of  the  bracket. 


2  Sheared  areas. 

3  Breaking  load  per  sq.  in.  of  sheared  area. 


Load  on 
end— E,  or 
distribute 
ed-D 

D. 

E. 

D. 

E. 

I). 

E. 

D. 

E. 

D. 

E. 


D. 

E. 
D 

D. 

E. 

D. 

E. 

D, 

E. 
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Fig.  12.  Fracture  of  Brackets  on  8=in  Columns,  XVI  and  VII.. 

No.  1. — The  fracture  tore  out  the  main  body  of  the  column 
for  a  depth  of  about  6  inches,  and  width  of  about  8  inches. 
The  angle  of  fractured  surface  with  the  surface  of  shelf  at 
center  of  shelf  was  about  15  degrees;  angle  of  inner  lines  of 
brackets  about  45  degrees;  angle  at  edges  of  shelf  about  90 
degrees.  Metal  ratner  coarse,  especially  where  it  cooled  slowest. 

No.  2. — Metal  broke  off  squarely  at  edges  of  bracket  at  an 
angle  of  about  30  degrees,  with  the  surface  of  the  shelf  at  the 
center  of  the  shelf;  between  the  center  and  the  two  edges  the 
angle  of  fracture  varied  between  30  and  90  degrees  at  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  Bracket  tore  out  from  the  column  in  the 
same  way  as  No.  1.  Quality  of  metal  same  as  No.  1. 

No.  3. — Bracket  tore  out  part  of  the  shelf,  leaving  approxi¬ 
mately.  a  round  hole.  Fracture  surface  at  center  of  shelf 
made  an  angle  of  about  10  degrees  with  surface  of  shelf,  this 
increasing  each  way  to  about  45  degrees  with  the  shelf  at  the 
edges  of  shelf. 


No.  4.- — Tore  through  only  a  small  hole  in  the  column. 
Angle  of  fracture  of  the  middle  of  shelf  about  45  degrees  to  the 
shelf  surface  and  increased  gradually  to  90  degrees  at  edges 
of  shelf.  Metal  uniform,  flawless,  coarse  medium. 

No.  5. — Angle  of  fracture  at  middle  of  shelf  20  degrees  with 
shelf  surface;  angle  at  sides  90  degrees,  and  on  line  of  outside 
of  brackets  45  degrees.  Metal  medium  grain,  uniform,  flaw¬ 
less. 

No.  6. — Angles  of  fracture  with  plane  of  top  of  shelf,  at 
middle  of  bracket,  20  degrees;  at  edges,  90  degrees.  Metal 
medium  grain,  flawless. 

No.  7. — Metal  medium  grain,  flawless. 

No.  8.— Angle  of  fracture  with  top  surface  of  shelf,  at 
center  of  shelf,  15  degrees;  at  edges  of  shelf,  45  degrees. 

No.  9. — Angles  of  fracture  with  surface  of  shelf  10  degrees 
to  15  degrees  for  3  inches  on  either  side  of  center  of  bracket 
90  degrees  at  edges  of  shelf,  and  45  degrees  at  edges  of  brack¬ 
ets.  Metal  fine  grain  at  edges,  medium  towards  center,  free 
from  flaws. 


Fig.  4.— Tests  Nos.  3,  7,  8.  (Fig.  5. — Test  No.  3 


Fig.  6. -Test  No.  4. 


Fig.  8.— Test  NoT  14. 


Fig.  10.— Tests  Nos.  17.  18.  19.  JO. 


Fig.  q.— Test  No.  15. 


Fig.  15.— Sketch  Showing 
Probable  flanner  of  Fracture. 
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Fist.  13.  Fracture  of  Brackets  on  Colums,  Nos.  7  and  8. 

No.  10. — Angles  of  fractured  surface  measured  from  plane 
at  top  of  shelf,  at  center  of  shelf,  30  degrees;  at  edges  of  shelf, 
90  degrees;  on  outer  line  of  brackets,  45  degrees. Metal  medium 
grain,  rather  fine  at  edges;  one  flaw,  about  %x:'4-inch  at  top 
of  fractured  surface. 

No.  11. — This  bracket  broke  in  a  peculiar  manner,  taking 
out  a  piece  of  the  column  shaft  above  the  bracket  4 14  inches 
wide  (average)  by  11  inches  high.  Metal  medium  grain,  no 
flaws. 

No.  12. — The  breaking  load,  49,100  pounds,  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  strength  of  the  bracket,  as  the  column  had  been 
weakened  by  the  tearing  out  of  three  other  brackets,  and  the 
body  of  the  column  failed  in  this  case. 

No.  13. — Angle  of  fracture  with  surface  of  shelf  10  degrees 
for  11  inches  of  the  width  of  the  shelf  and  90  degrees  at  edges. 
Metal  medium  to  coarse  grain,  no  flaws. 

No.  14. — Angles  of  fractured  surface  of  shelf  with  top  sur¬ 
face  of  shelf  12  degrees  at  center,  90  degrees  at  edges.  Metal 
rather  coarse  at  center  and  finer  at  edges. 

No.  15. — Bracket  broke  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  Metal  free 
from  flaw  and  medium  coarse. 

No.  16. — Fracture  very  irregular,  as  in  Fig.  12.  Metal 
medium  grain,  uniiorm  and  flawless. 

No.  17. — Metal  flawless  and  medium  grain.  The  bracket 
failed  by  shearing  off  direct,  the  fractured  surface  of  the  rib 
being  pear-shaped,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

No.  18. — The  bracket  sheared  off  at  its  junction  with  the 
column.  The  fractured  surface  revealed  a  shrinkage  cavity 
about  %-inch  in  diameter,  besides  more  or  less  defective  metal. 
Part  of  the  surface  was  dark  and  more  or  less  honeycombed; 
the  other  part  was  fine  and  even. 

No.  19. — The  bracket  failed  by  shearing.  The  lower  part 
of  the  bracket  carried  away  part  of  the  shaft,  leaving  a  pear- 
shaped  surface  similar  to  No.  17.  Two  small  shrinkage  cavi¬ 
ties  were  revealed  near  the  bottom  of  the  bracket,  one  about 
1  inch  in  diameter  and  tne  other  about  %-inch  diameter. 
Metal  fine  and  uniform,  except  the  flaws  noted. 

No.  20. — The  bracket  sheared  off  at  its  junction  with  the 
shaft.  The  metal  was  medium  and  uniform,  except  that  there 
was  a  shrinkage  crack,  a  cavity  about  %-inch  in  diameter, 
and  defective  metal  over  an  area  of  1)4  Ay  1%  inches. 

No.  21. — The  metal  was  sound,  very  fine  grained,  light  gray 
in  color  and  very  brittle.  Angles  of  fracture  with  surface  of 
shelf  45  degrees  at  middle  of  shelf,  increasing  on  either  side 
to  90  degrees.  Metal  was  torn  through  shaft  on  one  side. 
(See  Fig.  14.) 

No.  22. — Metal  same  quality  as  No.  21,  one  flaw  2  square 
inch  where  shelf  joins  bracket.  Bracket  broke  in  three  pieces. 
Body  of  the  column  was  not  affected.  (The  pieces  are  shown 
at  the  left  in  Fig.  14.) 


The  irregularity  of  the  failures  precludes  any  specific 
method  of  analysis,  and  an  approximate  rule  of  thumb 
based  on  the  sectional  area  of  the  bracket  through 
the  shelf  and  supporting  ribs  has  been  suggested.  Re¬ 
ducing  the  results  to  strength  per  square  inch  of  shelf 
and  supporting  ribs,  we  have  the  ultimate  strength 
per  square  inch  of  but  2,500  to  5,600  pounds  for  loads  at 
end  of  shelf,  and  4,000  to  10,000  pounds  for  distributed 
loads. 

It  is  evidently  desirable  to  bring  the  load  as  near 
to  the  shaft  as.  possible,  making  the  shelf  as  narrow  as 
practicable. 

In  order  to  avoid  temperature  stresses  due  to  un¬ 
equal  cooling,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  limit  the  thickness  of 
brackets  supporting  the  shelf,  to  the  thickness  of  the 
shell  of  column,  and  if  necessary  put  in  more  than  one 
rib. 

When  the  bracket  is  much  thicker  than  the  shell,  a 
coarse  granulate  fracture  will  be  noted  if  bracket  be 
broken. 

Supporting  ribs  should  not  be  made  too  short,  as  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  fractures  were  not 
failures  of  bracket  and  ribs  by  shear,  but  by  breaking 
a  section  of  shell  from  the  column  to  which  the  bracket 
is  attached,  leaving  a  pear-shaped  hole.  Additional 
length  of  rib  would  add  strength,  as  depth  does  to  a 
beam  or  truss. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  columns 
selected  for  tests  noted  in  this  article,  are  of  such  thick¬ 
ness  as  to  secure  far  more  uniform  results  than  could 
be  legitimately  expected  with  the  greater  variations  of 
thickness  used  in  every-day  practice. 


Steel  Column  on  Seventh  Floor,  of  the  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md 
Buckled  by  Heat  through  the  Loss  of  its  Protecting  Covering.  Carpentry 
and  Building. 
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WHY  WE  NEED  VENTILATION. 


Morris  R.  Ebersole. 


Early  man — the  creature  of  the  field  and  forest — 
gave  very  little  thought  to  the  construction  of  his  habi¬ 
tation.  His  inventive  genius  was  chiefly  spent  in  de¬ 
vising  implements  of  war  or  of  the  chase,  and  his  life 
was  spent  in  the  open  air,  occupied  in  such  pursuits. 
Even  with  the  advent  of  the  first  stages  of  civilization  we 
are  surprised  at  the  meagre  efforts  to  make  his  abode  a 
healthy  and  comfortable  place.  It  is  true  that  among 
these  early  attempts  we  find  masterpieces  of  architecture, 
but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  not 
these  attempts  chiefly  designed  for  exterior  effect?  The 
dwellings  of  the  ancient  and  middle  ages  were  notable 
for  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  and  especially  is  this 
remarked  in  the  lack  of  appliances  or  inventions  for 
heating  and  ventilation. 

The  early  races  were  subjected  to  the  same  changes 
and  hardships  of  climate  that  we  are,  but  probably  these 
hardships  were  not  felt  so  keenly  as  they  are  now  among 
highly  civilized,  sensitive  and  nervous  peoples.  At  any 
rate,  with  the  advance  of  learning  and  investigation,  and, 
we  might  say,  sensitiveness ,  it  has  been  only  during  the 
past  century  that  any  material  advance  has  been  made  in 
heating  and  ventilating  appliances.  The  basis  for  the 
need  of  heating  apparatus  is  physiological,  while  the 
basis  for  the  need  of  ventilation  may  be  said  to  be 
chemico-physiological,  and  it  is  this  phase  which  we 
would  discuss. 


Atmospheric  air,  as  every  one  knows,  is  composed  in 
the  greater  part  of  three  or  four  well  defined  substances 
or  gases,  namely,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  water 
vapor  and  ammonia.  In  its  natural  state,  whether  from 
the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  composition  of  air  is  almost 
invariable,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  water 
vapor.  Man  was  made  to  exist  in  this  envelope  of  air 
surrounding  the  earth,  and  therefore  his  anatomy  is 
affected  one  way  or  the  other  according  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  air  he  breathes.  The  life-giving  and  vital 
principle  of  air  is  oxygen.  This  element  revives,  re¬ 
suscitates,  sustains  and  feeds,  and  the  breathing  organs 
are  so  minutely  and  beautifully  proportioned  that  the 
least  change  or  diminution  of  this  element  in  the  air 


inhaled  is  immediately  evidenced  by  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
comfort  or  nausea — an  unmistakable  sign  that  something 
is  wrong. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  of  our  lives  is  spent  in¬ 
doors,  some  provision  must  be  made  that  the  air  we 
constantly  breathe  is  not  lacking  in  any  of  its  healthful, 
natural  qualities.  Expired  air  differs  from  inspired  air 
by  just  so  much  harmful  ingredients  as  is  the  purpose  of 
nature  to  eliminate  from  our  systems.  These  elimina¬ 
tions  and  chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  air  in 
our  lungs  are  constantly  going  on.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  man  should  eliminate  such  things  as  are 
harmful  to  him — when  elimination  ceases,  life  ceases — 
and  these  waste  products  are  m  themselves  poisonous  and 
dangerous  to  health  if  we  take  them  again  into  our 
systems. 


Hid  HlfGtCHfSr 
10ETHIGHBY 
6  FT  <SQUARE 
WOULD  HOLD 
THE  QUANTITY 
OF  AIR. 

YOU  BREATHE  IN 
EVERYDAY 
(£4  HRS) 


In  expired  air  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide — an  inert 
suffocating  gas — is  increased,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen 
is  proportionately  diminished.  Man  cannot  live  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  oxygen  is  too  rare ;  or,  in  other 
words,  too  highly  diluted  with  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is 
not  poisonous,  but  it  cannot  sustain  life,  and  it  acts  as  a 
dilutent  to  the  oxygen,  which  if  present  in  the  pure  un¬ 
diluted  state  would  cause  a  more  rapid  combustion  than 
the  delicate  tissues  of  our  lungs  could  bear.  Again, 
other  complex  poisonous  products  are  exhaled  in  the 
breath,  which  of  themselves  would  rapidly  cause  decay 
and  disease. 

For  these  reasons,  and  living  in  confined  spaces  as 
we  do,  most  of  our  lives,  in  which  space  we  breathe  and 
have  our  being,  it  is  only  the  pressure  of  the  inexorable 
laws  of  nature  which  drives  us  to  think  of  ventilation  and 
to  make  provision  for  it. 

What  are  called  indirect  and  direct-indirect  radiators 
are  manufactured  and  installed  to  provide  for  heating 
and  ventilation,  and  our  illustration  shows  more  clearly 
than  a  description  one  of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
installing  an  indirect  radiator. 

Our  bodily  comfort  and  health  also  demand  a  pleas¬ 
ant  temperature — so  that  heating  and  ventilation  are 
bound  together  by  requirements  of  nature  beyond  our 
control  and  which  we  must  observe  if  we  would  preserve 
health  and  happiness. 
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ONE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  PROVISION  FOR  VENTILATION  WITH  A  STEAM  HEATING  APPARATUS,  NOTE  THE  FRESH  AIR  DUCT  AND 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WARMED  FRESH  AIR  INTO  THE  LIVING  ROOMS 


A  HOLLOW-TILE  FIREPROOFING  TEST. 

The  fires  that  occur  in  offices  in  fireproof  structures 
are  not  usually  noticed,  because  the  ordinary  furniture 
in  an  office  will  burn  itself  out  or  is  extinguished  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  can  be  burned  through.  But  a  fire  oc¬ 
curred  January  23  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  in  Chicago, 
that  for  several  reasons  is  notable. 

The  Masonic  Temple  is  nineteen  stories  in  height 
and  when  it  was  designed,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  was 
the  highest  office  building  in  the  world.  It  is  steel 
and  hollow-tile  construction  according  to  ordinary 
methods.  On  the  fifth  fioor  a  concern  manufacturing 
X-ray  machinery  had  a  large  shipping-room  filled  with 
boxes,  excelsior  and  other  combustible  materials  used 
in  packing.  This  became  ignited  in  some  way  and  the 
result  was  a  most  spectacular  fire,  and  as  it  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  was  witnessed  by  vast  crowds. 
The  fire  burst  through  the  windows  and  as  the  firemen 
felt  that  the  building  was  secure  and  that  nothing  could 
be  saved  in  the  rooms  where  it  occurred  and  that  great 
damage  would  be  done  by  water,  it  was  allowed  to 
burn  for  half  an  hour  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  extinguish  it.  When  this  was  done  the  interior 
showed  the  effect  of  the  fire  in  blackened  walls,  con¬ 
sumed  woodwork  and  some  loss  of  plastering,  but 
that  was  all.  A  close  inspection  directly  after  the 
fire  was  extinguished  showed  the  structure  remained 
intact,  with  no  more  evidence  of  damage  than  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  furnace  shows  after  the  fires  are  drawn. 

I  his  condition  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by  those 
who  own  hollow-tile-fireproofed  buildings  everywhere, 
for  the  greatest  fires  that  have  occurred  in  such  struct¬ 
ures,  notably  the  Athletic  club  fire  in  Chicago  and  the 
Exchange  building  in  Minneapolis,  both  burned  when 


in  process  of  finishing  and  full  of  flooring  and  trim¬ 
ming  lumber,  with  no  doors  to  stop  the  drafts 
and  spread  of  flames  have  proved  that  our  present 
method  of  fireproofing  is  absolutely  indestructible  as 
far  as  practical  purposes  require.  The  additional  cost 
should  be  added  to  the  general  cost,  as  generally,  as 
cost  of  brick  for  the  walls,  and  besides  the  rebate  on 
cost  by  a  lessened  insurance  rate,  the  saving  of  a  val¬ 
uable  building,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Masonic  Temple, 
justifies  any  difference  that  may  exist  between  the  best 
fireproofing  methods  and  “slow-burning,”  “fire-resist¬ 
ing”  or  “mill-construction”  methods  that  are  resorted 
to  to  comply  with  laws  that  are  too  inadequate  in  their 
demands  and  too  lax  in  their  enforcement. — Inland 
Architect. 


AN  ARCHITECT  BREAKS  THE  RECORD. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  commission  given  to  any 
architect  for  the  rebuilding  of  Baltimore  was  secured 
by  Howells  &  Stokes,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Howells  was 
at  the  fire  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  its  out¬ 
break,  and  left  Baltimore  on  the  following  day  with  the 
contract  for  building  the  new  Stock  Exchange.  He 
was  given  six  days  in  which  to  complete  plans  for  a 
structure  for  the  new  exchange,  the  price  to  be  of  no 
consideration.  He  immediately  put  a  force  at  work 
night  and  day,  and  on  Friday  took  the  completed  plans 
and  specifications  to  Baltimore  for  inspection,  where 
on  Monday  of  this  week  they  were  accepted.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  shortest  time  on  record  for  the  planning 
of  a  building  of  such  monumental  character  as  a  Stock 
Exchange,  where  price  consideration  is  eliminated. 
Mr.  Howells  is  a  son  of  William  Dean  Howells,  the 
distinguished  author. — Construction  News. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IVES  PATENT 

WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 

pnf ,.Preve°ts  Drafts.  Dust,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  ot  metai  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free.  “la- 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B,  IVES  CO,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


ELEVATOR  CARS 
AND  ENCLOSURES 


We  manufacture  everything  in 
the  way  of  fine  elevator  cars  and 
enclosures.  Also  ornamental 
bank  and  office  grill  work  in 
brass,  steel  and  oxydized.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  furnish 
estimates  or  send  catalogue. 

Let  Vs  fleer  From  You 


THE  FRED  J. MEYERS  MFC.  CO 

HAMILTON  OHIO.  (J.  S.  A 
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Radiators! 


Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  hearing  the  same  design. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  we  have  the  best 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


J 
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♦ 

* 
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[United  States  Radiator  Company. 

t  DUNKIRK,  IM.  Y.  ' 

1  OFFICES— Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  .5.9  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg.  I 
4  Warehouses— Minneapolis,  Jersey  City.  5 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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F.  S .  Patent,  February  13. 1900.  V.  8.  Patent.  November  19, 1901. 

Canada  Patent,  March  19,  1900.  U.  S.  Patent.  April  lo,  1902. 

Other  Patents  Pending. 
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Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts 

AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 
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- WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
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J.  W.  COULSON  &  CO., 

100  North  Third  St.  COLUHBUS,  OHIO. 
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Automatic  an J  Ha'f  /*  utomatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  "CT  /  A  HT OT?  ^ 
Power  and  Hand  P  ower  I— *  J— /l— i  V  lx  X  L'lViJ 

1 8  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  •  ■  ■  Minnesota. 
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MANKATO  CEMENT 

USED  IN  PARTICULAR  WORK  FOR  20  YEARS. 

In  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  for  concrete  foundations 
nothing  can  excell  Mankato  Cement,  which  makes  a  mor¬ 
tar  and  concrete  harder  than  stone.  Its  excellence  is  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Architect  of  the  new  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  and  by  other  prominent  Architects  who  have  used 
it  in  their  most  important  work  for  years.  Write  to  us  for 
testimonials  and  prices. 
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©  MANKATO  CEMENT  WORKS,  © 

£  MANKATO,  MINN.  £ 
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1  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 
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Residences 


©  Schools 

©  Colleges 
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£  Universities 
©  Libraries 
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©  Office  Buildings 

©  Store  Buildings 
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State  Capitols  £ 

City  Halls  £ 

© 

Courthouses  £ 

A 

Hotels 

£ 

Hospitals  © 

© 

Sanitariums 

Theatres  © 

Club  Houses 

Churches  © 


HEALTH  PROTECTED  MONEY  SAVEO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


© 

|  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COdlPflNY, 

A  5 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ^ 
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Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


STRIKE 


for  health.  A  few  days  and  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  will  pay  wonderful  get-rich-quick 
interest  if  spent  NOW  at 

French  Lick  West  Baden  Springs 

where  the  health  comes  from.  If  you  are  repeatedly  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels,  it  is  time  you 

Dut  vourself  into  a  . - -s. —  ■  —  normal  state  where 

they  will  cease  to  T7711!)  assert  themselves 


The  waters  at  these  I 
are  natural  healers  ' 
going  to  and  from 
cheap;  the  hotels 


MDNDN  ROUTE 


f))(;»nw).|N»iwtfoie(  ktevun  Dmi.w  ((, 


world-famed  springs 
of  digestive  ills.  I  he 
is  made  easy  and 
there  are  marvels  of 

GO! 


perfection;  climate  fine,  spoits  and  pleasures  plenty. 

THREE  TRAINS  DAILY  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Through  parlor  and  dining  cars  on  day  trains.  Through  sleepers  on  night. 
Booklet  telling  all  about  the  waters  and  giving  list  of 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with  their  rates,  sent  free. 

City  Ticket  Office:  -  -  232  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
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PITTSBURG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

'X'li roiigli  its  Twenty  Warehouses 

Possesses  Unrivaled  Jobbing  Facilities  in  all  its  Lines. 

Large  and  complete  stocks  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  and  SILVERING  PLATE  in  ALL  THICKNESSES  are  always  on  hand  and  can  be  shipped 
from  each  or  any  of  the  Warehouses  with  promptness. 

There  are  plants  at  the  various  Warehouses  for  the  manufacture  of  Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors;  and 
where  Silvering  and  Bevelling  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  establishments  in  the  country. 

In  large  stocks  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  fullest  lists  of 

»hes  and  B rushes 


IVII 

WINDOW 


inti 


i  Is,  1—4 


We  are  also  Sole 
Distributors  of 


PATTON’S  FAMOUS  SUN-PROOF  PAINTS, 


rnisnes 

Also  Jobbers  of  Mirrors,  Bevelled  Plate  Art  Glass,  Skylight  and  Floor 
Glass  and  Bent  Glass  :  :  ;  :  ;  :  :  " 


Our  Warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of  Sun-Proof  Paint,  and  Glass  in  all  lines  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  are  as  follows; 

New  York,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts.  Brooklyn,  635-37  Fulton  St.  Cincinnati,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts 

Chicago,  441-452  Wabash  Ave.  Baltimore,  Daily  Record  Building,  Minneapolis,  500-510  South  Third  St.’ 

St.  Louis,  Cor  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts.  St.  Paul.  340-51  Minnesota  St.  Buffalo,  372  4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

Pittsburg.  101-103  Wood  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  5th  andWyandott  Sts.  Philadelphia,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  Eleventh  Sts 

Detroit,  55-58  Larnn  d  St.  E.  Omaha,  1608-10-12  Harney  St.  Cleveland.  149-51  Seneca  St. 

Milwaukee,  492-4  Market  St.  Boston.  41-49  Sudbury  St.  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  32  and  34  S.  Prior  St. 

Davenport,  410-416  Scott  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C.,Greensb’ro  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Savannah,  Ga:,  602  618  River  St. 
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THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  ILL.U.S.A 


CHI  CAGO  I  LL. 

DALLAS  TEX 


LIEBE.RS  CODE 
ABC  CODE.  A  Tq 


2-STRIKE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


MANUFACTURERS 

Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two- Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 

We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
■  ■  — ■  Air  Pump  ■ 


D 


DEEP  WEll  ENGINEERS  Mns.  benr ninc Sinking  4  PuupmMcHimY-AiRWbmLimfaMm Emm. 
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Men  of  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  country  say  that 
dition  of  business  is  sound.  Hardly  a  word  of  fear  can 
in  the  interviews  with  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers 
road  men  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  fe 
the  commercial  journals  and  the  daily  papers. 

There  is  business  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  he 
have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly,  and  he  who  wo 
customers  must  use  means  for  making  them. 

Among  the  best  of  means  that  pays  is  an  Advertisement  in 
the  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  Prices. 

“A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient.'' 
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Stamped  Steel  Ceiling 


Sidewall  and  Wainscoting 

Made  in  plates,  panels  and  sections, 
standard  full  edge  and  with  close  fitting 
joints  that  tongue  and  groove  together. 

X  Apply  over  Joist  or  Old  Plastering 

: 


Illustrated  catalogue  send  free  to 
architects,  contractors  and  builders 
upon  request. 


I  The  Kinnear  &  Gager  Co. 

I  MANUFACTURERS 

♦  BOSTON:  125  Broad  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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i 

t 


t 

| 

| 

$ 

t 

| 
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TO  SUCCESSFULLY  DECORATE  AND  FURNISH 

A  RESIDENCE  OR  PUBLIC  BUILDING 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  decorative 
objects  and  the  suitability  of  ornamentation. 

It  is  an  art. 


AS  PROFESSIONAL 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

We  place  at  the  disposal  oi  the  public  OUR 
STUDIO  and  corps  of  artists  and  designers, 
as  well  as  our  complete  line  of  :  :  : 

WALL  COVERINGS,  and  fine  assortment  of  UPHOLSTRY 
FABRICS  and  Rare  Collection  of 

CLASSIC  FURNITURE 


Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  these  factors  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  artistic  results. 


$ 

f 

\ 
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LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR  &  CO , 

STUDIOS  and  SHOW  ROOMS,  No  33  South  7th  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  £ 


If  you  want  the  man  who  makes  the 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  should  use  The  Western  Architect. 


ARCHITECTS!  ATTENTION!! 

* 

We  desire  to  call  your  notice  to  our  stock  of  tj: 

hardwood  Veneered  Doors  and  Trim  | 

At  the  same  cost  as  a  No.  1  Pine  Door.  * 

* 
* 
* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Call  or  write  us  and  we  can  convince  you  of  the 

MERITS  OF  THESE  VENEERED  DOORS 

Every  Door  Guaranteed  as  Regard 
Material  and  Workmanship. 


I 


1018  CENTRAL  AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


*^**-X.*********-X-************^Mf************* 


N.  W.  Main  3164  L-2  Twin  City  1051 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Furnaces  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

Hennepin  Ave.  M I h h e3 P0l IS ,  M I h FI . 


i:©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©^©©®© 

I  DAVIS  HEATING  &  PLUMBING  CD.,  * 


|  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus  1 
©  1 
|  PLUMBING  AND  LIGHTING  I 


*  J  87  J  89  E.  Sixth  St. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  ® 


i©©©©©©©  i-  ffi©ffi©©Q  ©©©©©©©  $©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©®9e 


MONOLITH 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 


Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co., 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con-  I  Milwauk©©, 

tinuously  in  connection  with  a  coved  cornered 

base  board.  WlS. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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IT 


Fitting’ 
on  a.  Roof  I 


made  of  IT.  S.  Eagle  N  M 
(new  method)  or  M  F, 
femes  is  most  satisfactory 
because  of  the  very  heavy 
coating  of  pure  tin  and  new 
lead  that  gives  them  unus¬ 
ual  pliability  and  ease  of 
working  without  danger  of 
impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  plate.  There  is  certain¬ 
ty  of  result-both  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  to  the 
property  and  in  unexam¬ 
pled  endurance. 


U.  S.  Eagle  N  M,  and  M  F,  Ternes 

are  the  most  reliable  of  all  rootling  ternes.  M  F  is  the  parent  process — U.  S.  Eagle  N  M  ( new  method)  a  step 
further  toward  perfection.  Samples  free.  Our  products  are  sold  by  all  first-class  wholesale  metal  houses. 
“A  Fifty  Year  Roof” — a  manual  of  terne  manufacture  and  roof  making,  free,  if  you  write  to 

W.  C.  CRONEMEYER.  Advertising  Agent. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  &  TIN  PLATE  CO.,  Erick  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Variety  Manufacturing  Go- 


77-79-81  =  83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

% 
% 
x 
m 

V 
X 
X 

V 

V 
X 
x 
x 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  ^ 
129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.  g. 
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Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing;  their  specifications  and  in 

asking;  for  estimates. 


ARCHITECTS  SUPPLIES 


BLUE  PRINTING 


ROGERS  &,  CO. 

BLUE  PRINTING 

Specifications  and  Tracing  Work- 
10391040  Lumber  Ex.  -  -  Minneapolis 

N.  N.  Phone,  Main  2230- J 

BRICK  WAN  UFACTURERS 


BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 


HEATING  CONCERNS 


N.  W.  Tel  So.  1133  J-l  T.  C.  Tel.  4011 

T.  A.  KRENZKE 

Furnace,  Steam,  Hot  Water 
Heating  and  Ventilating 

26  WEST  LAKE  ST. 

Sheet  Metal  Work  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ACETYLENE  GAS  WACHINES 

ACETYLENE  GAS  APPARATUS 

For  Lighting  Houses,  Stores, 
Hotels,  Factories,  Cities. 
Recommended  by  Leading  Architects  of  the  World. 

I.  E.  BURT,  MANAGER 

238  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HoROWOOO  FLOORING 


MARBLE  DEALERS 


PLUMBERS 


CEMENT  DEALERS 


STEWART  &  JOHNSON 

PLUMBING  AND  GAS  FITTING 

Telephones:  N.  VV.  Main  3198  J  l;  Twin  City  2841. 

414  2D  AVE.  SO. 

Minneapolis,  -  -  Minn. 


STONE  CONTRACTORS 


STONE  QUARRIES 


C.  W  BABCOCK  &.  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Hough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stcne. 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOT4,  MINN. 


STAINED  GLASS  MANUFAC1  URERS 


ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

Lefebvres,  Deslauriers  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co. 

manufacturers  of 

Architectural  Sheet  Iron  Work 

Roofing  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Qravel,  Iron,  Tin 
and  Slate. 


26  East  Eighth  Street. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Selden  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GALVANIZED  IRON  AND 
COPPER  CORNICES 

76-78  Western  Ave.  Minneapolis  Minn. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Northwestern  Dist.  Manager 

T.  C.  Tel.  204 

N.  W.  Main  767 

Manager 

NORTHERN  ELECTRICAL  MFG .  CO 

MADISON,  WIS. 

CHAS.  L. 

PILLSBURY 

NORTHWEST  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Engineers  Manufacturers 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Designers,  Constructors 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

345  Minnesota  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION 

!  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  * 


The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lenses  are  incomparably  the 
best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price 
list  and  detailed  information  to 

E.  B.  MEYRO¥ITZ,  Optician. 


WE  flAKE 

SXJN  DIALS 
Send  for  Booklet. 


104  East  23d  Street,  ...  New  York. 

604  Nicollet  Ave.  -  -  Minneapolis. 

360  St.  Peter  Street,  ...  St.  Paul. 

Catalogue  de  luxe  for  15c  to  cover  postage. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

THE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No.  531,111,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  in 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wllce 
Patent  Jan.  1st.  1805.  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matched  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 
REMEMBER 
First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent. 

Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request|to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  "any  change  inf  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Fourth"!  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  be  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us¬ 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
laying  it. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  taving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 


Willer’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


Use  No  Other, 


tuy  No  Ot  her. 


Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  GEO.  C.  WILCE, 

THOS.  E.  WILCE 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milw^kee’ 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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10VE  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED. 

Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 

Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  ITodern 
Store  Fronts.  Jt,  J. 


■X.'X. 

Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 

‘W 


\ 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

.  Western  Manufacturers 

ROLL'S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K,  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  "H” 


*  ■¥ 

*  + 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


1873 


1904 


THE  RUSTLESS  KIND 


“C0PBR0NZE”  WIRE  NETTING 

Warranted  against  rust  in  any 
clime.  Our  Screens  are  made 
only  to  match  and 

LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

Cost  no  more  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates. 


837  Guaranty  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

Factories  and  Home  Office 

Portland,  Maine. 


C1C  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


•k 

* 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


«PRriMRNS  SHOWING  HOT  TOW  RrTT.DTVG  BLOCKS 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  DO. 

100  Washington  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  Ill. 

St6V6HS  Cast  Stone  js  recognized  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 
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:  MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 

©  ©  Q  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  O  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©©©©©@ 


© 

BRIDGES 

© 

fl£§ 

© 

ENGINES 

0 

TRUSSES 

© 

© 

BOILERS 

© 

GIRDERS 

© 

A_  /  '  ,  ; 

© 

II EL  LITERS 

© 

COLUMNS 

© 

© 

F»LJIMF>S 

© 

TOWERS 

© 

O 

SHIFTING 

© 

Tu^risrres 

© 

© 

PULLEYS 

0 

BE^MS 

© 

frl®  -1'  lvX  ^ 

Q 

CASTINGS 

© 

©  ©  ©  ©  Q 

Q 

©  Q  Q 

Q  QQQQQQQQQQ 

©  ©  @ 

© 

©  o  ©  ©  © 

©  OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  NINNEHAHA  AVE.  &  TWENTYNINTh  STREET,  MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
©|  BRANCH  OFFICES  AT  DENVER-5EATTLE-5ALT  LAKE  CITY-SAN  FRANCISCO- KANSAS  CITY^ 

©©@©©©©©©©@©@©@©©@©@©Q©©0©©© 


Max  A.  Stahlbekg,  President.  John  A.  Andrews,  Sec.  <k  Treas. 

STAHLBERG,  ANDREWS  & 

(INCORPORATED) 

Interior  Decorators  and 

Edward  M.  Dates,  V-Pres.  &  Mgr. 

DATES  CO. 

I  Furnishers 

Fine  Furniture 
Wall  Fabrics — 
Cabinet  Work 

— Draperies 
Upholstering 

1414  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Phones  :  N.  W.  4784-L-2  T.  C.  1726 

Frescoing— Gilding 

Painting — Wall  Paper 

Hardwood  Finishing 

Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by  — 

Pemfiina  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  D  A  I  M  T  I  II  D 
and  EXTERIOR  I  A I IM  I  I  N  U 

2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  ’Phones - 1443 


vrvc' 

>!c 


'  -W  A'-  -V.  A'-  A'-  A'-  A'.  A 


X--X-X- 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 


TME  ONLY 
PERFECT 

Weather 
Strip 

Invisible 
Indestrndnble 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wood 


D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 


*  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 

************************** ****-********** 


:{! 
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HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 


Plumbingand  Heat¬ 
ing  are  the  two  most 
important  features- in 
your  house  or  build¬ 
ings  of  any  kind.  If 
you  have  a  poor  job 
the  health  and  peace 
of  yourself,  family  and 
employeesare  atstake 

LET  YOUR  WORK  TO 

M.  J.  O'NEIL 

814  Nicollet  Ave. 

M INNEAPOLIS 

J  Q.  BEATTIE,  Mgr. 

and  you  will  be  sure 
of  getting  the  very 
best  of  Plumbing  and 
Heating. 

A  Full  Assortment  of 

Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures 


BOTH  PHONES  39. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in 
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SEND  FOR 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


"AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 


Kellogg-Mackay=Cameron  Co. 

Chicago. 

niNNEAPOUS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So  Second  Street.  306=308  De'eware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


W m.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 


"  holesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone. 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Archambo  heating 
and  Plumbing  Co 

317-19=21-23  fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Fitters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


t 

f  Kelly  &  Lamb, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Distributors  for 

Pratt  &  Lambert’s  Varnishes 
Lowe  Brothers  Paints 
Moore’s  Muresco 

j* 

Both  ’Phones 
M  1986 


-  —  PAINTS 

VARNISHES 

OILS,  BRUSHES  t 

* 

13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET  + 

* 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA.  $ 
■¥ 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Slone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


SAXTON  HEATING  CO. 

405  6th  Ave.  S., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Steam,  Hot  Water 

AGENTS: 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

Prince  Royal  Furnaces, 

Hot  Air  and 

Royal  Steam 

Combination  Heating 

and  Hot  Water  Heaters 

Twin  City  Phone  878. 

N.  W.  Phone  4380  J-l  Main. 

New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  aud 
Machine  Co. 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  roecifications. 
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Magnesia 

Flexible 

Cement 


Carey’s 


W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY,  200=206  First  Ave  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Sole  Northwestern  Agents  and  Contractors.  Dealers  in  Building  Papers,  Vulcanite  and  Rubber  Vulcanite  Roofings  1-2-3  ply;  Pipe 
Coverings,  Roof  Coatings.  Stack  Paint  and  K’Sene  Coldwater  Paint,  a  dry  powder  in  white  and  colors.  Catalogues  and  full  inlor- 
mation  cheerfully  furnished. 


Roofing 

Only  Weighs  About  00  Pounds 


to  the  Square  when  finished 


Not  affected  by  acids,  gases,  fumes, 
hot  water,  steam,  smoke  or  cinders, 
heat  or  cold.  Will  not  buckle,  crack, 
warp,  shrink  or  swell.  A  little  care 
will  prolong  its  life  forever.  Adapted 
for  flat  or  steep  roofs,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  all  seasons. 


y  U  U  U  □  □  B  B  E  0  B  B  0  E  E  E  E  El 
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WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc. .Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes’ 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


Patent  Skj  lights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA. 


Office  and  Works. 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  I M toll  and 
Gravel. 

Stale  ancl  Iron. 
Metal  Ceilings. 
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The  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Artist 

Are  exemplified  in  our 

Steel  Ceiling's  and  Sidewalls 

Specially  Appropriate  for  Public  Buildings 

Write  for  Catalogues!  and  Designs 

ST.  PAUL  ROOFING,  CORNICE  &  ORNAMENT  GO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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NEAR  PERFECTION. 


A  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  volume  V,  No.  5,  of  The 
Boiler  Magazine,  by  the  Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Seattle,  has  just  come  to 
hand,  and  is  pre-eminently  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  entered  the  office  of  the  Western  Architect,  though  it  has 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  improve  on  “The  Boiler  Magazine" 
for  1903. 

The  work,  as  was  last  year’s,  was  edited  and  compiled  by 
Morris  R.  Ebersole,  manager  of  the  publicity  department  of  the 
above  well-known  house  and  reflects  great  credit  on  his  ability 
as  designer,  author  and  publisher. 

The  present  number  contains  many  articles  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  architects,  heating  concerns  and  the  general  public, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  “To  Ventilate  the  Nursery, 

’  The  Question  of  Healthful  Heating,”  “The  Care  of  the  Boiler 
and  Radiator,"  “The  Need  of  Ventilation,”  “Drafts  and  Chim¬ 
neys,”  The  Value  of  Fresh  Air,”  “Greenhouse  Heating,”  “New 
Heating  Plants  in  Old  Houses,”  etc. 

Mr.  Ebersole,  who  is  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Western 
Architect,  is  making  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  upon 
heating,  ventilating  and  kindred  subjects. 


RESIDENCE  ELEVATORS. 


The  growth  in  installing  the  push  button  electric  automatic 
elevators  in  private  residence  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
important  steps  in  architecture.  New  residences  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  pretensions  are  now  quite  generally  equipped  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  many  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  older  con¬ 
structed  houses  especially  to  accommodate  these  elevators,  as 
well  as  for  dumb  waiters  which  are  of  the  automatic  electric 
nature.  In  many  of  the  most  costly  residences,  a  separate 
automatic  elevator  is  also  put  in  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
servants  as  well.  Each  and  every  floor  has  its  push  button  at 
each  landing,  and  when  the  button  is  pressed,  the  car  responds 
by  coming  to  the  floor  and  stopping  there  of  its  own  accord. 
The  door  of  the  elevator  remains  locked  until  the  car  has  come 
to  a  complete  stop  at  the  proper  landing  place. 

The  mechanism  is  very  simple,  and  children  operate  them 
as  readily  as  adults.  The  Winslow  Elevator  &  Machine  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  the  manufacturers  of  these  Automatic  Elec¬ 
tric  Elevators,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  elsewhere  manufac¬ 
tured.  comes  anywhere  near  equaling  the  “Winslow”  in  per¬ 
fection  and  reliability. 

Architects  and  others  who  are  interested,  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  with  all  detailed  information  regarding  these  de¬ 
lightful  and  essential  elevators,  by  addressing  the  company  as 
indicated  above. 


A  NEW  CONCERN. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Carney,  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  for  many  years 
known  to  the  architects  and  builders  of  the  Northwest  as 
the  head  of  the  Mankato  Cement  Co.,  has  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  J.  D.  Hilger,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  deal  in  Portland 
and  Natural  Hydraulic  Cements,  Lithocolla  Hard  Wall  Plaster 
and  Mineral  Fireproof  Paints.  The  firm  will  be  known  as 
The  Hilger-Carney  Co.,  and  will  be  located  in  the  Island  Ware¬ 
house,  on  Nicollet  Island,  near  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
tracks,  whicn  will  give  the  new  concern  many  advantages 
in  the  way  of  shipping,  especially  throughout  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas. 

As  both  Mr.  Carney  and  Mr.  Hilger  are  men  of  long  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  with  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  among 
those  connected  with  the  building  trades,  as  well  as  with 
the  heads  of  the  engineering  departments  of  the  various  cities 
throughout  the  Northwest,  we  predict  a  pleasant,  prosperous 
and  successful  career  for  the  latest  concern  to  enter  into  the 
building  material  and  supply  business  of  the  Twin  Cities. 


OF  GREAT  ASSISTANCE  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Architects  who  are  continually  having  trouble  with  con¬ 
tractors  who  persistently  represent  that  they  are  unable  to 
secure  the  brand  of  roofing  tin  which  they  specify  for  roofs, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
of  Pittsburg,  are  making  special  efforts  to  have  the  trade 
carry  their  “M.  F.  Old  Style”  and  “U.  S.  Eagle  New  Method 
Terne  Plates”  which  are  reported  to  be  the  best  roofing  plates 
either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  they  desire  to  assure 
the  profession  that  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  the  future  in 
procuring  their  goods  in  every  locality. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  are  taking  special 
pains  in  issuing  a  model  specification  for  tin  roofing,  which 
we  print  herewith.  This  house  also  desires  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  architects  and  builders  to  the  fact  that  bad  paint  is 
often  chargeable  with  the  early  failure  and  destruction  of  tin 
roofs.  It  needs  only  a  little  reflection  to  convince  one  that  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  first-class  linseed  oil  paint,  should  ever  he  used 
on  either  the  upper  or  under  side  of  sheet  metal  work. 

Copy  of  J.  D.  McIi.roy  &  Son’s  Specifications  for  Tin  Roofing. 

FLAT  SEAM  ROOF. 

First:  Use  tin  of  good  quality;  see  that  the  tin  is  square; 
notch  corners  1  inch;  turn  y3  inch  edge;  use  7  nails  or  cleats 
to  the  sheet;  hammer  smooth  with  mallet;  flux  with  rosin, 
using  plenty  rosin;  solder  with  hot  soldering  copper,  soldering 
on  top  of  seam  and  soak  the  solder  well  into  seam;  use  on  IC 
tin  5  pounds  of  y>xy3  solder,  on  IX  tin  6  to  7  pounds  per 
square.  See  that  the  rosin  is  well  cleaned  off  after  the  roof  is 
finished;  then  give  the  roof  one  coat  of  paint  made  of  pure 
English  Venetian  red  or  pure  oxide  of  iron  and  pure  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  a  little  turpentine;  in  thirty  to  ninety  days  a 
second  coat  of  the  same  paint,  or  good  graphite,  using  in  each 
case  only  linseed  oil  for  a  thinner;  in  one  year  a  third  coat; 
after  that  you  will  be  required  to  paint  only  once  in  every 
three  or  four  years.  We  take  no  stock  in  painting  under  side  of 
flat  seam  roof.  If  the  sheeting  boards  are  not  tongued  and 
grooved,  there  should  first  be  put  on  a  layer  of  dry  felt  paper 
to  exclude  the  air  from  cracks  and  joints  and  to  prevent  nail 
heads  from  coming  in  contact  with  tin  roof.  If  the  sheeting 
hoards  are  old  and  dry,  20x28  inch  plates  are  preferable;  if 
the  sheeting  boards  are  wet  and  green,  14x20  inch  plates  are 
preferable.  20x28  inch  sheets  will  give  you  an  average  meas¬ 
urement  on  roofs  of  385  feet  per  case,  112  sheets  20x28  inches. 
Average  measurement  on  roof  14x20,  112  sheets  187  feet  to  box. 


STANDING  SEAM  ROOF. 

Have  the  tin  square;  notch  corners  for  seams  a  little  to 
ease  the  bending  of  the  several  layers;  allow  y3  inch  for  cross 
seams;  solder  well;  put  tin  in  straight  rolls  20  inches  wide; 
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use  114  and  1  %  inch  tongs  for  side  or  standing  seams;  cleat 
every  12  inch,  2  nails  to  cleat;  be  sure  to  have  your  seam  per¬ 
fect;  never  put  a  standing  seam  roof  on  where  you  have  less 
than  1  y,  inch  fall  to  the  foot;  paint  the  same  as  Flat  Seam 
Roof.  In  Standing  Seam  Roofs  always  put  a  layer  of  dry  felt 
paper  on  roof  before  laying  tin,  it  will  exclude  the  air  from 
seams  and  will  prevent  nail  heads  in  sheeting  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tin.  You  will  have  an  average  of  352  feet  per 
box  of  112  sheets,  20x28  inch  tin.  If  the  above  directions  are 
followed  you  will  have  no  trouble,  provided  a  good  quality  of 
tin  is  used.  We  can  show  roofs  now  which  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  and  are  still  intact. 


COLUMBUS  STEEL  ROLLING  SHUTTER  CATALOGUE. 

The  Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Company  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  recently  issued  a  very  interesting  catalogue  devoted 
to  steel  rolling  doors,  shutters  and  partitions,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  this  company  has  achieved  an  enviable  record. 
The  catalogue  contains  only  a  few  pages,  but  it  is  succinct  and 
concise,  with  ample  illustrations  and  sufficient  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  to  give  people  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  product  of  its 
plant.  Among  the  interesting  testimonials  which  this  com¬ 
pany  has  recently  received  is  one  from  F.  B.  Sheldon,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company,  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  He  says; 

“In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  27th,  regarding  the  large 
steel  rolling  doors  you  placed  on  our  machine  shop  and  freight 
house  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  state;  These  doors  have  given 
entire  satisfaction.  The  mechanical  construction  is  simple  and 
first-class.  We  are  specially  pleased  with  the  formation  and 
construction  of  your  slatting;  its  form  gives  great  strength, 
and  leaves  no  recesses  to  hold  water  and  snow,  which  is  an 
advantage. 

“Prior  to  adopting  your  doors  we  used  wooden  ones  hung 
on  hinges  at  the  side  in  the  usual  manner,  and  these  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  damaged  by  the  switching  of  cars  through  them 
when  not  properly  fastened  open;  this  annoyance  ceased  alto¬ 
gether  upon  using  your  doors  with  the  vertical  lift.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  recommend  your  doors  to  those  who  are  in  need 
of  such  construction.” — Construction  News. 


TWO  MILLION  BARRELS  OF  UNIVERSAL  CEMENT  A 

YEAR. 

When  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  has  completed  its  plant  at 
Buffington,  Ind.,  the  total  capacity  of  its  works,  including  the 
plant  at  South  Chicago,  will  be  2,000,000  barrels  of  Universal 
Portland  Cement  annually.  The  plant  at  Buffington  will  have 
a  capacity  of  4,000  barrels  a  day  and  is  rapidly  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  It  will  be  one  of  the  three  largest  cement  plants  in 
the  world.  It  has  sixteen  rotary  kilns  that  are  eighty  feet 
long  and  seventy  feet  in  diameter.  The  machine  shop  is  now 
finished,  and  the  burner  building  is  under  way.  Foundations 
for  all  the  buildings  will  be  finished  in  about  two  weeks.  The 
new  works  will  go  into  operation  in  July  or  August. 

The  Guaranty  Cement  &  Stone  Co.,  at  704  New  York  Life 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  the  Northwestern  sales  agent, 
for  the  Universal  Portland  Cement,  and  will  be  pleased  to  fur¬ 
nish  estimates  to  all  contemplating  the  use  of  Portland  Cement 
in  any  manner  in  this  section  of  the  country. 


HANDSOME  ART  CALENDAR. 

The  Henry  Sanders  Co.,  of  77-85  Weed  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are 
sending  out  a  handsome  art  calendar  illustrating  the  "Rolls 
Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns,”  considered  by  most  architects 
and  builders  as  the  very  best  columns  now  on  the  market. 

The  calendar  also  shows  excellent  half-tone  cuts  of  many 
beautiful  residences  and  pergolas  in  this  country  that  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  these  well-known  columns.  Some  of  the  houses  up¬ 
on  which  they  are  used  may  be  mentioned  as  follows:  S.  P. 


Shotter’s  residence,  Savanah,  Ga. ;  Allenhurst  Inn,  Allenhurst, 
N.  .1.;  John  A.  McCall’s  house,  Long  Branch,  N.  .1.;  C.  A.  Ward, 
Evanston,  Ill.;  Paul  O.  Stensland’s  residence,  Irving  Park,  Ill., 
and  Franklin  Hall,  the  Dayton  Soldiers’  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Roll  Patent  Lock  Joint  Columns  are  invariably  me¬ 
chanically  and  architecturally  correct.  Catalogues  and  com 
plete  description  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  are  interested 
enough  to  write  to  the  above  concern  mentioning  the  Western 
Architect. 


THE  NEW  LIFE  BOILERS. 


The  many  excellent  features  of  the  Des  Moines  Manufac¬ 
turing  &  Supply  Co.’s  “New  Life”  Heating  Boilers,  both  for 
hot  water  and  steam  (which  are  built  both  brick-set  and 
portable),  and  the  “Pleasure,”  are  now  offered  to  the  build¬ 
ing  public  with  the  request  that  the  merits  of  these  boilers 
be  examined  into  by  all  those  who  are  interested. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  spe¬ 
cial  points  of  superiority  as  claimed  by  the  manufacturers: 

First — Their  durability  and  safety. 

Second — Their  economy  in  burning  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Third — Their  adaptability  and  convenience  for  any  location. 

Fourth — Their  compact  and  neat  appearance. 

They  are  made  of  open  earth  flange  steel  55,000  pound 
tensile  strength,  and  all  seams  are  riveted  and  calked  tight. 
The  top  of  crown  sheet,  top  and  sides  of  Are  box  are  cylin¬ 
drical  in  form.  All  angles  are  flanged  rounding.  All  flues 
are  expanded  by  the  dudgeon  process  and  are  beaded  tight 
to  heads.  All  flanges  are  riveted  to  the  boiler  and  tapped 
ready  to  receive  water  or  steam  pipes.  The  design  is  such 
that  all  mud  or  other  foreign  matter  will  settle  below  the  Are 
at  the  lowest  point,  and  all  of  the  water  in  boiler  can  be 
drained  out.  There  are  no  rust  joints  to  leak  or  give  out. 

The  boilers  are  so  constructed  that  they  will  economically 
burn  soft  coal,  slack,  hard  coal,  coke  or  wood.  They  embrace 
all  the  valuable  features  of  the  locomotive  fire  box.  The 
Are  box  is  full  length  of  the  boiler,  and  is  surrounded  by 
water.  In  the  front  end  of  fire  box  a  shaking  grate  is  fitted, 
immediately  back  of  which  is  a  perforated  stationary  grate. 
In  cleaning  grates,  the  fire  can  be  pushed  back  on  perforated 
grate,  avoiding  necessity  of  putting  fire  out.  The  flues  are  all 
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located  so  that  by  simply  opening  doors  in  front  they  are 
accessible  and  are  easily  kept  clean  from  soot  and  deposits, 
and  thus  a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  accomplished. 

In  these  boilers  the  water  circulation  is  vertical  and  very 
rapid,  there  being  no  impediment  to  the  natural  rise  of  hot 
water.  There  is  no  Hat  surface  in  a  horizontal  position  for 
soot  and  ashes  to  accumulate  on,  as  will  be  found  in  most 
boilers  of  other  makes,  and  there  is  no  brick  work  which  comes 
in  contact  with  hot  fire  to  absorb  the  heat.  Other  minor 
features  which  add  to  the  economy  of  the  boilers,  such  as 
the  position  of  the  inlet  or  return  pipes,  the  outlets  and  the 
introduction  of  hot  air,  the  proper  regulation  of  the  damper, 
door,  also  check  draft,  etc.,  can  better  he  appreciated  when 
seen  in  actual  use. 

The  boilers,  having  a  low  water  level,  can  be  packed  in 
very  shallow  cellars  or  basements,  and,  as  is  the  case  some¬ 
times,  on  the  floor  of  the  same  rooms  which  are  heated. 

These  boilers  are  built  on  the  most  scientific  principles 
to  give  the  best  results,  as  may  he  seen  from  cut  shown 
above.  They  are  smooth  and  neat  in  appearance,  the  port¬ 
able  boilers  not  requiring  any  mason  work  or  covering  of 
any  kind.  In  cases,  however,  where  it  is  preferred  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  heat  escaping  in  basement  or  boiler  room,  they  can 
be  encased  with  one  single  layer  of  brick,  or  a  four-inch  wall; 
or,  if  preferred,  can  be  covered  with  asbestos  cement  instead 
of  brick. 

The  Des  Moines  Manufacturing  Supply  Company  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  to  any  one  interested  copies  of  testimonials 
from  parties  who  are  using  their  boilers,  among  whom  are 
owners  of  the  finest  residences  in  Des  Moines,  as  well  as  other 
cities. 


EXTENSIVELY  USED. 

Few  people  outside  of  the  regular  contractors  and  builders 
realize  how  extensively  crushed  stone  is  used  in  buildings  of 
the  present  time.  With  few  exceptions,  concrete  of  which 
crushed  stone  is  the  principal  ingredient,  forms  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  floors,  and  often  the  roofing  is  made  of  it. 

The  Langdon  Stone  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  who  are  leaders 
in  their  line,  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  sort  of  blue  lime¬ 
stone  that  crushes  into  the  most  perfect  shapes  for  all  uses. 
While  not  so  hard  or  so  expensive  as  granite,  it  is  hard  enough 
to  be  equally  as  good,  and  it  comes  from  a  sufficient  distance 
below  the  surface  to  be  proof  against  all  atmospheric  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  Langdon  people  furnish  this  stone  in  sizes  varying 
as  widely  as  those  of  the  best  hard  coal,  and  deliver  it  either 
separately  or  mixed.  Their  crushed  stone  has  been  used  in 
the  foundation  floors  and  roof  of  the  new  Minneapolis  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  the  foundation  vaults  and  floors  of  the  new 
North-Western  Bank  Building  and  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Cream  of  Wheat  building,  besides  being  largely  used  in  the 
make-up  ot  the  Glass  Block  addition.  For  street  and  railroad 
work  this  stone  is  in  constant  demand. 


FLY  TIME  AT  HAND. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  the  house  fly  and  other  annoy¬ 
ing  insect  pests  appear.  Sticky  fly  paper  may  be  well  enough 
in  its  way,  but  it  only  catches  a  part  of  the  flies,  and  does  not 
attract  the  mosquitoes  and  June  bugs.  The  only  sure  way  to 
be  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  that 
have  been  proved  by  scientists  to  be  not  only  annoying  pests 
but  dangerous  carriers  of  disease  germs,  is  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  house  altogether  by  screening  the  windows  and  doors, 
t  heap,  makeshift  screens  are  tor  sale,  but  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  in  them,  for  they  soon  warp,  twist  and  go  to  pieces, 
and  it  is  poor  economy  to  buy  them.  The  only  satisfactory 
plan  is  to  send  a  list  of  your  windows  and  doors,  with  the 
sizes,  to  some  reliable  manufacturer  of  window  and  door 
screens,  or  to  their  authorized  agent,  and  get  from  them  an 
estimate  on  what  you  require. 


The  E.  T  Burrowes  Co.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  are  the 
largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  window  and  door  screens 
in  America,  have  supplied  about  all  the  representative  build¬ 
ings — both  public  and  private,  throughout  the  countrv  with 
their  rustless  window  and  door  screens.  Mr.  D.  H.  Robin'  >n, 
at  837  Guaranty  building,  Minneapolis,  is  the  local  Northwest¬ 
ern  representative  of  the  “Burrowes  Rustless  Screens,’’  and 
he  points  with  pride — as  well  he  may — to  the  fact  that  he  has 
placed  these  well-known  screens  for  such  people  as  G.  F.  Dean, 
.1.  C.  Oswald  &  Co.,  .J.  F.  Moore,  J.  H.  McDonald,  D.  Bassett, 
Field’s  Flats,  F.  B.  Long,  W.  C.  Whitney,  Minneapolis  Club. 
.1.  H.  Burton,  Plymouth  Clothing  Co.,  R.  D.  Cone  &  Co.,  Grove- 
land  Flats,  Home  for  Aged  Women  and  Children,  City  Hospital, 
John  Crosby,  Elliott  Wyman,  F.  L.  Greenleaf,  D.  C.  Bell,  Zier 
Flats,  and  others  who  are  the  representative  citizens  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  whose  buildings  are  the  best  of  their  class  in 
the  city. 

Architects  generally  specify  and  suggest  their  use  for  many 
reasons,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance:  that  is,  they  are  absolutely  “rust  proof,’’  besides, 
they  are  always  made  to  fit  and  the  meshes  are  so  small  that 
the  proverbial  “gnat”  can  not  get  through  them. 

They  are  likewise  the  easiest  screens  to  put  on  and  take  off 
that  has  ever  been  invented.  Mr.  Robinson  will  be  glad  to 
send  complete  catalogues  and  furnish  any  desired  information 
to  any  one  who  will  drop  him  a  line  at  the  above  address,  our 
readers  in  the  middle  and  New  England  states,  may  write 
direct  to  the  factory,  stating  that  they  saw  this  notice  in  the 
Western  Architect. 


THIRTY  YEARS  MAKING 


With  an  output  increasing  every  year,  which 
shows  that  our  elevators  are  satisfactory  to 
users.  In  buying  you  should  take  advantage  of 
our  experience.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  of  all  sizes  elevators  No.  35.  We  al-o  send 
40  fac-simile  Utters  from  users  all  over  the 
country.  Write  us  today. 


EATON  &  PRINCE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


BUTCHERS 
Boston 
Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  ftRNITURE 

Not  brittle:  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  and  sticky  like  Beeswax 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  natural  color  and  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  HouseTurnishings. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  felling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH. 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO., 


356  Atlantic  Ave., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  No.  3  Reviver  j, 


s  a  superior  finish  for 
kitchen  and  piazza  floors 
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RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 

Hoisting 

Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST. PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


N 

Si 


CELEBRATED 

MAGEE 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heater 


NO  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Most  heat 

Smallest  Amount  Fuel 

A  perfect  Hot  Water  Heating  Appara¬ 
tus.  Old  houses  equipped  without  in¬ 
convenience  to  occupants.  A  full  base¬ 
ment  not  necessary.  Simple  in  opera¬ 
tion  Prices  reasonable  for  high  grade 

work.  ASK  US  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

POND  &  HASEY  CO. 

231-33  5th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Agents  for — 

Peninsula  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 


**************. ***.**+. ++++++++++++++++++++++ 


SIMONSON  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Sash,  Doors  and  High  Grade  Interior  Finish  % 

Stairs,  Office  and  Bank  Fixtures 


j  Office  and  Factory:  1715-I729  7tln  St.  So.  | 

=AII  Kinds  of  Hard  Wood  Work  A  Specialty:=z= 


★ 

■it 

■R 

-Twin  City,  391.  "£ 

t 

-ft 

*  * 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


*  N.  W  ,  Main  695-L- 


- Telephones - 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


THE  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc- 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  LoNG  DISTANCE  ’PHONE  GRANT  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©ffi©©©©©© 
©  ffi 

|  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays  | 


On  the  Market. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


© 

© 

©e 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company 

507  Phoenix  Building.  Write  for  Prices, 

©©©©ffiffi 


w 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  © 
© 

;*©©©©©©  -a©  ©©  ©©©  i-  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


(Formerly  Curtiss  Business  College.) 


■  |  __  Contractor  and  Builder 

John  Nelson  ,N5tONEaNd 

-  -  --  BRICK 

DITIENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


New  Evanston  Building,  Corner  Second  Ave-  South  and  Sixth  Street. 

Modern  Courses  ,  GREGG  SHORTHAND  £  xpert  Teachers 

. Send  for  Free  Catalogue . 

J.  L.  MODGniRE,  Pres’t.  QEO.  H.  ZlflEL,  Sec’y. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2100  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C.  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Mian. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  soecifications, 
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Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTUHF.KS  OF 


FLOOR  TILE 


* 
X 
X 
H 

s 

X 
X 

x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  building  en¬ 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  ^  ^ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦  AKRON  ROOFINC  TILE: 


♦ 

X 

♦ 


&OAI  E/VE.  CU 


“Sl>anisli”,  “Shingle”  and  ot  her  Patterns 

Manufactured  JJjf  ^R0N  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  (  WRITE  Catalogue.  )< 

Landers-rtorrison-Christenson  Co.,  Minneapolis  Agents. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Two  New  Year’s 
RESOLUTIONS 


For  Architects. 


First  Resolution:  I  will  hereafter 
specify 

Ideal  Safety 
Furnace  Pipe 


STORM  KING  IIRNACES 
and 

GEM  BOILERS 


For  I  know  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  cannot 
get  out  of  shape  alter  it  is 
placed  in  walls. 


Second  Resolution:  I  will  also 
recummerd 


“The  Built  Right  Work  Right  Kind” 

Because  these  always 
give  satisfaction  and 
consume  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  fuel. 


Catalogues  sent  on 
request. 


2J3  -  215  -  217  Sooth  Third  Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The  Pneumatic  Pressure  Tank  System 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

For  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protection 

TANKS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

W  rite  for  Catalog 

McDonnell  tank  co„  s. 


Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
For  Residences  and  up  to  12  Flats 


CRAGIN  COMBINED 
OARBAGECREMATORY 

...AND... 

WATER  HEATER 


.FOR.. 


HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 


WRITK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 
Fuel  Grates. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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J./l.  ©ULLEN, 

PL/1IN 


AND 
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ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 


1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL, 


MINN 


T.  C.  TELEPHONE  1399. 


© 

© 

© 


© 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 
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Embossed  metal  for  Ceiling  and  Side  Walls, 
and  Interior  Decorations  is  cur  specialty. 

They  are  easy  to  put  on 

BECAUSt  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  RIGHT. 

Perfect  Pitting,  Tiglit  Joints 
— ONCE  UP,  STAY  UP — 

IN  COMPLETE  CLASSIFIED  DESIGNS 

A  postal  will  bring  our  art  book  “G” 

THE  CANTON  S I  EEL  ROOfING  CO. 


CANTON,  OHIO. 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY 
NO.  157  W.  230  ST 


J 


ms  Stone" 
Brick 
Lime 
Austin- 
Cement 

Jasper 
plaster 
TILE 

Sidewalks. 


r  THE 

^  $c\voo\  ^ 

a,  54  So. 3rd  St  *5 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel.  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W.  J,  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


Salem.  Ohio. 


Get  our  Catalogs 

of  tbe  best  CAM  E  R  A  S , 
LENSES,  MATERIAL  and 
APPARATUS  for  Architects’ 
and  Travelers’  use. 

O.  H.  "Peck  Company 

1 12=1 14=1 16  S.  5th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Largest  Photographic  Svipply  House  in  tHe  N.W. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s  “JJJ 

Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  are  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 


Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


1  ^  STRUCTURAL 

2 

S 

$ 


AND 

ORNAHENTAL 

IRON  WORK 

Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 

Patent  Wrought  Steel  Joist  Hanger  riesecK 

K 

948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa 

Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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AND 


Combination  Skylight  Star  Ventilator  ^  S  EFFECTmf  F 

FOR  VENTILATING 

Churches,  Schools,  Colleges,  Hospitals  and  Public  Halls; 
also  Foundries,  Machine  Shops,  Power  Houses,  Etc. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  with  full  information. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  INCORPOTATED 

=  MANUFACTURERS  ■  -  = 

High  Grade  Roofing  Plates 
Metal  Spanish  Tiles  and  Gothic  Shingles 


Chicago 

Brooklyn 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 

\  ALFRED, 

)  OTTAWA. 

N.  Y. 

ILL. 

GEO.  H.  LAWES 

ROOM  34,  GILFILLAN  BLOCK,  ST.  PAUL. 

&  COMPANY,  Agents, 

424  BOSTON  BLOCK,,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

a  WILKS  WATER  HEATERS 

For  Heating  Water  For 

Private  Houses,  Apartment  Bldgs., 
Hospitals,  Etc. 

Hard  or  Soft  Coa  I 
Self  Feeders. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  35th  St.  and  Shields  Ave. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

ARE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staiuing  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  siains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  depth 
and  freshness  of  color,  durability,  wood-preserving 
properties  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


Cabot's  Sheathing  Quilt 


A 


SOIENTI FIC  non-con  due 'or  ol  neat  and  sound. 


cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflammable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


* 

X 

% 

% 

X 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

gth  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  HO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


—  MORE  ■\ 

J.W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 


used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.Go. 

83  85-87-89-gi  Illinois  street, 

122-12I-126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 


Reliance  lron& Wire  Works 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  J-  J- 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  9th  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  2417  J2 


fTHE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM! 


x 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 


High  Carbon  Steel  Wire  Fabric  and  Cables  for 

REINFORCING  CONCRETE 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D” 


ANCHOk 


=5= 


C  O  N  O  ft-  «.T  e. 


-4«,T  tlN« 


WILE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


: 

♦ 

! 
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THE  “COLUMBUS 


ff  STEEL  ROLLING 
SHUTTER  CO. 


COLU/nBUS,  OHIO. 


The  Best  Door  ever  made  for 


Car  Barns,  Freight  houses.  Warehouses, 
Elevator  Openings. 

FIRE  PROOF  AND  CONVENIENT 
Ask  for  Catalog  and  Sample. 


11  Broadway,  New  York. 

144  Lake  St,  Chicago.  o 

101  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

222  Globe  Building,  Seattle. 

Erie  Co.  Bk  Building,  Buffalo. 
Keystone  Building,  Pittsburg. 

1207  W.  Ninth  Si.,  Kansas  City. 
Odd  Fellows  Building,  St.  Louis. 


‘J1©©©©©©©©©©-!-©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©^©©©© 

THE  ARTISTIC  I 


I 

!“ 

1 

© 

© 

© 

© 

I 

© 


SOHMER 

PIANO 


1  9 


© 

© 


1  ==  1 904  — - 

1  NEW  STYLES 
|  NEW  CASES 

NEW  DESIGNS 

Write  for  latest  art  cata'ogue  and  price  lisL 


TST.  S.  HOOGNEB, 

X.  NORTHWESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 

X 

©  Dayton  Building,  ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
©  ©©©  *  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©  ©©©©©©  ©ffi  ©©  .J,  $©  -T- 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 
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F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.;  A.  Peterson,  Vice-Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
Fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 


Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


j  N.  W.  Main  10S4  J. 
I  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419=421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ 

: 


♦ 


♦  Double  Track  Concrete  Bridge— Illinois  Central  Ry. 


: 

: 


4000  bbls.  Universal  Portland  Cement 
used  in  this  Construction. 


I  Guarantee  Cement  &  Stone  Co. 

♦ 

-  ♦  —  _ _ :  S  0  II  T  II  ff  E  S  T  E  R  N  S  A  LBS  AGENT  = 

|  704  New  York  Life  Bldg.  MINNEAPOLIS 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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I. 


ARCHITECTS  WILL  PLEASE  REMEMBER 

THAT  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE 


IOWA’S  REPRESENTATIVE  MOUSES 

^  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  LINES  j 


Established  1882  Incorporated  1892 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


Mason  City  Manufacturing  Co. 

GOOD  MILL 
WORK 

Specialty  of  Large  Public  Buildings 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


MASON  CITY 

CLAY  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


passenger  "C1  T  T T7"  \  C 

AND  FREIGHT  XJ  JLJ  V  -TX.  X  L/XiO 

Electric,  Belt  and  Hand  Power.  Automatic  Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Kimball  Bros.  Co.  1039  Ninth  St.,  COUNCIL  BLUEFS,  IA. 


IMew  Life  and  Steel  Boiler 


For  Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Des  Moines  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


The  LENNOX 


Mfg.  Co. 

Marshalltown,  la. 

Manufacturers  ot 

FURNACES 

Especially  adapted  for 

Large  School  Houses 
and  Churches 

Single  Room  Healers 
for  Country  School 
House,  Hails,  and 
Store  Buildings.  Also 
Manufactures  Combi¬ 
nation  Ho,  Air  and 
Hot  Water  Furnaces. 
The  cut  shows  our  reg¬ 
ular  Furnace  for  ail 
purposes. 

Write  for  Catalog 

FARWELL,  OZMUN, 

KIRK  &  CO.  Distributors 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


OURfci  IS  AN  lNDKPTINDilNT  311JL.I.. 


This  cut  represents  The  Fort  Dodge 
Plaster  Company’s  mill.  This  is  one  of 
he  best  equipped  modern  plaster  mills 
u  the  world.  It  has  a  daily  output  in  a 
•ontinuous  run  of  160  tons.  Our  stone  is 
leep  mined,  unbleached,  crystal  rock, 
from  which  is  made  the  celebrated  Stone 
Brand  Hard  Wall  Plaster  and  the  Quartz 
Brand  Hard  Wall  Plaster.  AlsoCarcara, 
\  retard  finish,  and  Pearl,  and  unretard¬ 
ed  finish.  These  plasters  and  finishes  are 
guaranteed  to  he  unexcelled  foruniform- 
ity,  durability  and  economy.  Write  for 
'>rices  which  we  guarantee  will  he  as 
low  as  first  class  goods  can  be  purchased 
for  at  any  point.  Yours  truly, 

THE  FORT  DODGE  PLASTER  CO. 

FORT  DODGE,  IOWA. 
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CAPITALS 
IN 


Compo ; 


Architectural  Decorations  I 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description.  y 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  J 

and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

315  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HAROLD  JOHNSON, 


NORTHWESTERN  AGENT 

216.217  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


15he  YALE  Locks,  Builders 


Hardware  arvd  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 

MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asylum,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

a.  nd 

Business  Buildings, 

BlIso  foi 

Residences  and  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 


W.  K.  Morison.  &  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Triton 

Radiators 

Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  we  have  the  best 


MANUFACT  URED  BY 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 

DUNKIRK,  IM_  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICKS —  Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  1519  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg. 

Warehouses—  Minneapolis,  Jersey  City. 
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Mr.  F.  D.  Millet  and  Mr.  Douglas  Volk  are  to  be 
numbered  among  the  artists  employed  to  decorate  Min¬ 
nesota’s  new  Capitol  Building.  The  former  is  to  paint 
“The  Treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux,”  and  the  latter, 
“Father  Hennepin  Discovering  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.” 

j* 

Makers  of  plumbing  goods  are  not  nearly  so  slow  to 
see  what  is  needful  as  are  many  others  connected  with 
building,  yet  the  one-piece  enameled  iron  sink  was  an 
unaccountably  long  time  in  following  the  one-piece  en¬ 
ameled  lavatory.  As  things  stand  now,  most  of  the  large 
makers  still  think  the  separate  sink  and  hack  with  the 
unsightly  joint  and  the  inaccessible  hug-breeder  and 
roost  behind,  are  good  enough  for  tire  public ;  hut  these 
makers  will  have  to  fall  in  line  behind  some  of  the  newer 
houses.  Architects  have  been  clamoring  for  these  one- 
piece  sinks  for  years,  with  scant  consideration  for  the 
sentimental  attachments  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  leads 
manufacturers  to  cling  with  such  stand-pat  tenacity  to 
their  antiquated  forms.  It  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
this  attachment  is  closely  linked  with  the  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  represented  in  these  venerable  patterns,  for  it 
often  happens  that  the  smaller  and  newer  houses  who  are 
not  hampered  with  this  investment  are  the  first  to  cut  loose 
from  outgrown  ideas  and  to  introduce  goods  worthy  of 
the  times. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  OURSELVES. 

1  iie  Western  Architect. has  not  said  much  about 
itself  in  these  columns,  and  we  shall  not  sav  much  now ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  a  fact  that  of  itself 
says  a  good  deal.  Last  week  we  received  over  sixtv  new 
subscriptions,  in  additon  to  a  number  of  renewals,  and 
as  each  one  is  accompanied  by  a  check  for  $5.00,  we  feel 
that  our  work  is  appreciated  by  the  profession. 

The  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  held  a  banquet  at  the  Commercial  Club, 
Minneapolis,  on  Monday  evening,  Mav  2,  with  mem¬ 
bers  present  from  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  This 
was  followed  by  a  business  meeting  and  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  practice  of  the- 
profession  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  chapter,  which  contemplates  regular 
meetings  from  now  on,  the  instructing  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  old  chapter  and  a  general  elevation  of 
practice.  With  18  members  of  the  old  chanter,  it  is 
expected  to  soon  have  at  least  forty  actively  interested, 
which,  if  realized,  will  probabh'  mean  that  instead  of 
the  silence  of  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  when  Min¬ 
nesota's  name  was  called  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Institute,  a  creditable  report  will  he  read. 

Naval  architects  and  their  good  friends,  the  lands¬ 
men,  the  contractors  for  battleships,  are  getting  little  jo> 
and  much  worry  from  the  war  thus  far.  These  patriots 
have  succeeded  in  getting  tremendous  appropriations  for 
big  battleships  of  late  years,  and  now  that  one  aftei 
another  of  these  monsters,  after  a  harmless  existence, 
suddenly  seeks  the  bottom,  undone  by  some  active  little 
"destroyer,”  our  patriots  raise  something  very  like  a 
wail  and  protest  against  the  use  of  “sub-marines”  al 
least.  They  haven't  quite  enough  assurance  to  cry  out 
against  the  surface  craft,  with  which  the  Japanese  appear 
really  to  have  done  their  deadly  work,  for  the  building 
of  these  surface  craft  has,  in  a  small  way,  in  times  past, 
helped  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  But  in  these 
days  of  $7,000,000  battleships  the  building  of  torpedo 
boats  hardly  begins  to  satisfy  the  patriotic  longings  of 
ship  builders,  so  that  the  operations  of  Admiral  Togo 
and  his  men  are  emphasizing  the  shortcomings  of  the 
battleship  in  a  way  that  hurts.  If  he  sinks  many  more 
of  these  absurd  monsters,  he  will  spoil  the  business  of 
building  them.  They  may  represent  what  is  really  need¬ 
ful  in  modern  progress  no  more  truly  than  does  the  sky¬ 
scraper  of  our  large  towns,  but  the  sky-scraper  does  not 
“turn  turtle,”  at  any  rate. 
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Efforts  to  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  Massachu 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  with  Harvard  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  abate,  and  late  reports  indicate  that  the  Har¬ 
vard  authorities  are  hopeful  of  ultimate  success.  One 
can  see  how  Harvard  should  be  eager  for  the  accession 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  endowment  for  the 
“Tech,”  and  how  under  wise  management  the  merger 
might  have  an  improveed  scientific  school  as  an  out¬ 
come;  but  it  is  also  easy  to  see  how  the  "Tech,"  as  a  part 
of  a  University,  might  lose  a  good  deal  of  its  present 
prestige.  The  Institute  authorities  may  well  canvass  the 
position  occupied  by  technical  colleges  in  other  univer- 
sites  and  compare  the  output  of  such  colleges  with  that 
of  independent  technical  schools  before  coming  to  a  de¬ 
cision.  A  careful  canvass  of  this  sort  will  not  be  favor¬ 
able  to  the  idea  of  consolidation.  University  authorities 
arc  constantly  trying  "to  make  one  hand  wash  the  other" 
in  educational  matters.  Having  a  notion  that  unpopular 
departments  need  bolstering  up,  courses  of  study  are 
continually  being  arranged  so  as  to  support  these  de¬ 
partments.  Thus  it  happens  that  students,  particularly 
in  scientific  and  technical  branches,  are  continually  made 
to  do  much  work  which  they — and  their  proper  instruct¬ 
ors — regard  as  a  waste  of  time.  Some  medical  students 
of  a  large  university,  lately  complaining  to  one  of  their 
most  popular  professors  that  their  rhetoric  instructor 
compelled  them  to  write  about  lilies-of-the-valley,  were 
answered  :  “Rats  !  You  may  write  about  senna  leaves  for 
me,  but  that  is  all  I  can  do  for  you."  And  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence  was  really  a  long  ways  from  a  joke.  It 
is  this  tendency  of  the  great  university  that  gives  the 
correspondence  school  an  opening,  and  it  might  be  added 
creates  a  condition  under  which  the  correspondence  school 
graduate  often  shows  to  such  advantage.  It  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  hard  to  suppress  at  all  times,  and  which,  if  not  well 
curbed,  is  always  exercised  at  the  expense  of  scientific 
and  technical  departments.  The  courses  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  itself  have  become  so  loaded  of  late  years  with 
studies  having  only  the  most  remote  relationship  to 
the  proper  needs  of  the  technical  student  as  to  cause 
much  hesitation  about  entering  the  school  and  doubt¬ 
less  to  deter  many  from  registering.  Friends  of  tech¬ 
nical  education  may  well  ask  whether  this  tendency 
would  not  be  exaggerated  were  the  school  to  come 
under  the  wing  of  Harvard.  It  is  a  tendency  which 
doubtless  has  much  to  do  with  a  phenomenon  which, 
is  giving  some  alarm  to  faculties  of  the  older  universi¬ 
ties— the  falling  off  of  attendance,  relatively  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely.  Western  schools  are  attracting  a  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  proportion  of  western  pupils,  possibly 
because  they  confine  their  teaching  more  nearly  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  because  of  improved 
equipment  and  instruction. 

Advertising  is  chiefly  chargeable  with  the  existence 
of  some  scores  of  preparations  of  uncertain  character, 
mainly  made  from  cereals,  which  pass  by  the  general 
name  of  breakfast  foods — which  sell  all  the  way  up  to 
ten  times  as  much,  weight  for  weight,  as  good  old-fash¬ 


ioned  flours  from  the  same  cereals — which  are  “pre¬ 
digested,"  perhaps,  and  generally  directed  to  be  further 
made  by  sweets  and  milk  into  slimes  that  tempt  small 
folk  to  breakfast  from  the  spoon,  without  the  healthful 
mastication  and  salivation  ordained  by  nature — which 
send  the  said  small  folk  from  the  table  half  fed,  with 
pains  in  the  equatorial  parts  and  leave  them  in  dolour 
for  the  day  and  with  badly  developed  digestive  tracts 
for  all  time. 

Now,  a  tale  is  told  accounting  for  the  parentage  of 
one  of  these  degenerate  foods  which  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  true,  but  of  a  truth  is  not  altogether  improbable. 
Everybody  sees  everywhere  cheap  publications  called 
magazines,  wherefore  it  follows  that  such  are  much 
sought  by  advertisers,  in  order  that  the  name  and  fame 
of  their  wares  may  be  seen  of  everybody.  The  tale  is 
this — a  moneyless  genius,  seeing  all  manner  of  break¬ 
fast  foods  selling,  and  by  what  means,  conceived  a  "com¬ 
munity  of  interests,”  proposed  in  fact  to  the  managers 
of  several  cheap  magazines  this  “proposition" :  they  to 
take  $50,000.00  in  stock  in  a  new  breakfast  food,  and 
to  pay  for  it  with  advertising;  he  to  furnish  the  name 
and  any  other  trifles  necessary,  such  as  a  miller  who 
would  contract  to  make  the  stuff,  a  printer  who  would 
provide  labels,  etc.  There  may  be  more  partnerships  of 
this  sort.  Who  knows? 

j*  jt 

The  great  Russian  painter,  Verestchagin,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  explosion  which  sunk  the  battleship  Petro- 
pavlovsk  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur, 
was  in  his  62(1  year.  He  entered  the  Russian  navy  at 
the  age  of  17  years,  but  saw  no  naval  battles  while  in  the 
service.  He  studied  art  with  the  late  Jean  Leon  Gerome, 
whose  methods  of  painting  seem  to  have  made  little  last¬ 
ing  impression  upon  the  pupil.  Verestchagin  showed 
plenty  of  versatility  in  his  work,  some  of  his  paintings 
of  architecture,  mainly  oriental,  bringing  unstinted  praise 
from  discriminating  people,  although  as  a  rule  the  pro¬ 
fessional  critics  bore  down  on  him  pretty  hard.  This 
was  to  be  expected  when  his  freedom  from  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  craft  is  taken  into  account ;  but  in  fact  he 
could  turn  off  a  masterly  piece  of  work  when  lie  chose. 
Some  of  his  many  paintings  of  the  Taj  Mahal  are  cited 
in  proof  of  this.  One  of  his  pictures,  "The  Forgotten 
Soldier" — "a  vast  wilderness  of  mountains  in  clouds  and 
over  the  clouds  a  hovering  vulture,"  leaves  it  to  the 
imagination  to  make  the  title  good.  But  again  he  treats 
his  themes  without  concealment,  with  a  realism  remind¬ 
ing  one  at  once  of  the  writings  of  Tolstoi.  So  much  oi 
his  work  was  devoted  to  picturing  war  and  its  attendant 
horrors  as  to  give  color  to  the  widely  held  belief  that  he 
painted  with  the  purpose  of  arousing  sentiment  against 
war.  It  is  told  that  the  late  Czar,  on  seeing  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  paintings  in  St.  Petersburg,  exclaimed,  “This 
man  is  a  revolutionary,"  and  that  Verestchagin  was  in¬ 
vited  to  call  next  morning  at  the  Department  of  Justice, 
but  that  instead  of  doing  so  he  improved  the  interval  in 
reaching  the  frontier,  beyond  which  he  remained  until 
some  three  years  ago.  Upon  his  return  to  Russia  he  is 
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quoted  as  saying,  "I  am  in  no  danger,— the  present  Czar 
is  a  humane  man,  and  I  only  paint  what  I  have  seen,  not 
what  I  imagine.” 

Nothing  could  differ  more  widely  from  the  art  of 
Verestchagin  than  do  the  war  pictures  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  It  will  be  recalled  that  shortly  after  the  war  with 
China  some  five  years  ago,  the  Japanese  stores  in  this 
country  displayed — not  always  for  sale — pictures  of 
the  war,  mostly  prints.  These  pictures  showed  some¬ 
times  considerable  European  influence,  but  whether 
this  was  prominent  or  whether  the  treatment  sug¬ 
gested  nothing  of  it,  one  might  look  in  vain  for  evi¬ 
dences  of  slaughter.  A  scene  might  show  a  tre¬ 
mendous  naval  struggle,  prodigious  valor  in  evidence 
everywhere,  with  nobody  hurt  as  yet.  The  action 
was  always  so  well  represented  as  to  fill  the  mind  and 
take  the  attention  from  the  absence  of  carnage.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  artists,  this 
ghastly  feature  of  European  pictures  was  absent. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ARCHITECTURE. 


PART  THREE. 

Amateurs  should  not  take  the  formulae  of  American 
makers  of  plates  and  comrhercial  papers  too  seriously. 
The  imported  formula  is  apt  to  be  more  legible  as  well 
as  more  scientific.  Many  of  them  come  from  countries 
not  blessed  with  two  or  three  sizes  of  ounces  or  drams, 
and  often  one  is  seen  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  intelligent  experimenting.  American  formulae 
instead  of  being  given  in  definite  proportions,  probably 
require  ounces  of  this,  drams  of  that,  and  grains  of  the 
other.  If  the  amateur  can  weigh  the  grains  or  obtain 
the  required  quantities  from  solutions  of  known  strength 
he  is  in  luck  so  far.  For  the  rest  he  is  very  likely  left 
to  guess  what  kind  of  measure  was  used  by  the  author 
of  the  formula.  He  is  lucky  if  he  gets  directions  as  to 
whether  anhydrous  crystals  are  to  be  used  or  not.  The 
writer  at  one  period  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  using 
pyro  developer  for  plates.  Finding  so  great  a  diversity 
of  directions  among  plate  makers  he  averaged  a  half 
dozen  or  so  and  here  is  the  result : 

Pyro  proportions,  average  of  several  plate  makers 
formulas.  Anhydrous  alkalis. 

Stock  solution  A. 

P.vrogallol,  30  gr.  Water  1  oz.  Sulphuric  acid, 
trace. 

Solution  B. 

Sulphite  soda  90  gr.  Water  t  oz. 

Solution  C. 

Carb.  Potash  or  soda  60  gr.  Water  1  oz. 

Take  equal  parts  of  A,  B  and  C  and  three  or  more 
parts  water. 

While  on  the  subject  of  plate  developers  a  combined 
developer  is  given  herewith  that  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  “standby"  among  the  group  with  whom  the  writer 
works.  They  use  it,  varying  the  proportions  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  agents,  for  nearly  all  plate  and  film  work,  in¬ 
cluding  copying  and  lantern  slides. 
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The  eikonogen  is  relied  on  to  take  care  of  the  detail, 
the  hydrochinon  to  give  force  and  contrast.  This  de¬ 
veloper  is  a  trifle  slow  after  some  use,  but  the  old  will 
be  found  to  be  admirably  restrained  for  over-exposures. 
the  “stand-by.” 

Eichonogen  20  gr.  Hydrochinon  40  gr. 

Sulphite  of  soda  120  gr.  (anhydrous). 

Carb.  potash  or  soda  160  gr. 

Water  16.02. 

Many  trials  with  metol  in  combination  with  hydro¬ 
chinon  has  led  us  to  give  it  up  entirely  for  plates  and 
films,  but  the  combination  is  very  useful  with  develop¬ 
ing  papers,  particularly  when  not  too  fresh. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  trace  of  bromide  of 
potassium  is  usually  necessary  in  developers  for  papers, 
and  also  that  the  "hypo"  in  which  they  are  fixed  must 
be  acidulated — both  alum  and  acetic  acid  should  be  used. 

Old-time  photographers  and  amateurs  tell  of  saving 
from  the  baths  the  valuable  metallic  salts  held  in  solu¬ 
tion,  but  little  is  heard  of  such  economies  in  these  times. 
These  waste  solutions  have  a  certain  value,  however,  as 
some  of  them  are  excellent  disinfectants — those  contain¬ 
ing  “hypo”  in  particular  will  be  found  efficient  in  cleans¬ 
ing  a  sink  or  waste-pipe  in  need  of  such  treatment. 

A  few  solutions  used  in  photography  are  violent 
poisons  to  some  people,  while  curiously  enough  only  a 
very  few  are  affected  by  them.  The  writer  has  known 
two  people  who  were  as  sensitive  to  a  certain  platinitc 
toning  agent  as  are  some  people  to  poison  ivy.  The  de¬ 
veloping  agent  “metol"  was  early  said  to  be  poisonous 
to  some,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  so  little  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  rumor  that  it  seems  to  have  run  its  course. 
This  developer  is  of  great  value  in  making  prints  on 
developng  papers,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  able  to  develop 
shorter  exposures  than  any  other.  This  is  possibly  true, 
but  for  making  negatives  from  normally  exposed  plates 
many  other  agents  are  more  desirable. 

Photography  is  so  much  a  child  of  the  light  that, 
naturally,  skill  in  lighting  for  exposures  takes  first  place 
among  the  requisites  for  getting  successful  negatives. 
Makers  of  hand  cameras  are  wont  to  launch  their  victims 
upon  the  unknown  tide  with  a  few  general  directions, 
leaving  much  for  discovery. 

These  directions  are  of  use,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
never  get  beyond  the  snap-shot  stage,  but  they  are  often 
misleading  to  those  who  make  a  more  thorough  study  of 
photography. 

Outdoor  lights  vary  so  greatly  that  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  amateurs  will  spoil  many  a  plate  in  gaining  skill  in 
exposing.  Not  only  are  there  bright  days  and  grey 
days,  but  the  angle  of  the  sun  from  the  horizon  has  much 
to  do  with  the  photographic  activity  of  light.  This 
activity  falls  off  surprisngly  at  the  ends  of  a  day.  At 
lat.  45  degrees  a  plate  will  need,  say  five  times  the  ex¬ 
posure  at  midday  of  a  bright  December  day  that  it  would 
need  in  a  bright  June  day.  In  photographing  archi¬ 
tecture  out  of  doors  there  is  the  still  further  complica¬ 
tion  in  colors  of  materials.  Red  bricks  in  a  somewhat 
confined  postion  will  take  more  exposure  than  the  novice 
will  he  apt  to  believe. 
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But  is  is  to  interiors  we  look  for  a  test  of  skill  in  ex¬ 
posing.  At  times  windows  must  be  taken  into  the  field 
which  give  a  thousand  times  the  light  reflected  by  other 
objects  necessary  to  get.  No  non-halation  plates  are 
sufficiently  potent  to  overcome  the  difference,  but  it  may 
be  possible  to  close  the  windows  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  exposure,  then  close  the  camera,  open  the  window 
and  expose  a  trifle  more.  This  trick  is  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  so  far  as  to  darken  a  large  window  in  the  center  of 
the  field  and  bv  long  exposure  secure  a  good  interior,  then 
cover  the  lens,  uncover  the  window,  change  the  focus  jto 
the  proper  distance  to  show  the  landscape  through  the 
window,  and  then  take  a  “snap  shot”  at  that.  Of  course, 
the  objects  in  the  room  will  not  during  this  short  exposure 
coincide  on  the  plate  with  the  same  objects  already  pho¬ 
tographed  during  the  long  exposure,  but  the  exposure 
for  the  exterior  is  so  short  comparatively  that  no  harm 
is  done  to  the  interior  in  the  interval. 


As  a  last  resort  the  mirror  may  be  used  to  bring  out 
dark  parts  of  interiors.  Flash  lights  are  to  be  avoided 
if  other  methods  will  answer;  but  if  used  tbey  should 
be  mellowed  in  effect  by  placing  sheets  or  other  large 
reflecting  surfaces  so  that  they  will  have  the  effect  of  en¬ 
larging  the  source  of  light.  Never  forget  that  flash¬ 
lights  are  dangerous  and  that  they  leave  a  disagreeable 
asb.  It  is  also  easy  for  ladies  to  believe  that  they  kill 
house  plants.  Nothing  is  easier  than  mistaking  the 
amount  of  flash  needed  for  a  given  exposure. 

Distance  and  dark  surfaces  absorb  this  light  aftei 
their  kind.  An  early  experience  of  the  writer  taught 
how  to  value  written  directions  for  making  flash  lights. 
A  room  with  much  deep  red  decoration  was  to  be  pho¬ 
tographed.  and  it  was  desirable  to  place  the  camera  in 
an  adjoining  room  at  C.  Then  according  to  stock  direc¬ 
tions  the  flash  was  made  at 
f  “a  little  above  and  behind 
the  camera.”  The  developing 
of  the  plate  brought  hardly 
anything — except  some  think¬ 
ing.  Although  belated,  the 
thinking  led  to  placing  the 
flash  for  the  next  exposure  at 
f2,  with  plenty  of  white  re¬ 
flecting  surface  back  of  it, 


JTia.J. 


when  an  amount  of  flash  that  had  been  valueless  at  first 
did  the  work  the  second  time  with  satisfaction. 

He  who  would  photograph  buildings  with  good  effect 
will  find  enough  obstacles  to  make  the  acquisition  of  really 
satisfactory  negatives  quite  interesting.  If  he  goes  forth 
equipped  with  lenses  and  plates  calculated  to  meet  any 
case,  he  is  as  apt  as  not  to  find  an  unsuitable  light,  or 
he  may  find  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  good  view. 
Again,  he  may  be  obliged  to  use  a  lens  of  a  focal  length 
not  altogether  suited  to  the  effect  desired.  Often  in 
street  work  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  lens  of  too 
little  focal  length  for  good  effect,  but  sometimes  just  the 
opposite  will  be  true,  as  was  the  case  with  the  photograph 
of  the  very  interesting  little  church  in  St.  Paul  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  In  order  to  make  the  best  picture  of  the 


FIG.  2 — BETHLEHEM  CHURCH,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 

church  itself  at  the  time  it  was  taken  a  point  was  selected 
where  a  lens  with  focal  length  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  plate  could  be  used.  But  the  atmosphere  was  as 
clear  as  possible,  so  that  objects  on  the  distant  bluff  are 
entirely  without  the  haze  that  would  have  distinguished 
them  under  more  favoring  conditions.  Had  a  lens  of 
less  focal  length  been  used  from  a  position  nearer  the 
church,  the  church  might  have  been  shown  the  same 
size,  and  these  distant  objects  would  have  been  corre¬ 
spondingly  reduced,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  picture. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  another  St.  Paul  church,  like  the 
first,  designed  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert.  This  picture  is 
taken  in  a  less  brilliant  light,  and  like  the  other,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  give  an  impression  but  also  to  record 
as  much  of  the  architecture  as  possible  in  one  view.  Here 
also  a  long  focus  lens  is  used,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  picture  in  this,  that  had  the  view  been  made  from  a 
nearer  point,  the  gateway  would  have  assumed  undue  im¬ 
portance  compared  with  the  building  itself.  Either  pic¬ 
ture  might  have  gained  by  the  substituion  of  color  sen¬ 
sitive  plates  for  the  common  plates  used. 

The  Wisconsin  Capital  Improvement  Commission 
are  asking  for  plans  for  a  new  capital  building  that 
will  cost  $4,000,000  from  Cass  Gilbert,  of  New 
York  and  St.  Paul,  Ferry  &  Class  and  H.  C.  Koch  & 
Son,  of  Milwaukee.  The  person  or  firm  submitting 
the  plans  considered  best  will  receive  $2,000,  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  $1,500,  and  the  third  best,  $1,000.  Each 
competitor  is  also  to  be  allowed  $500  for  expenses  and 
time  in  examining  the  grounds  and  the  plans  must  be 
submitted  bv  Nov.  1st. 
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ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 
Eames  &  Young,  Architects,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


May,  1904 
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RESIDENCE  OF  GEO.  CADY,  ESQ.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

Meade  &  Garfield,  Architects,  Cleveland. 
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GUTHRIE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PANORA,  IOWA. 
Hallett  &  Rawson,  Architects,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  C.  A.  BROCKETT,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Root  &  Siemens,  Architects,  Kansas  City. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  W.  FREEMAN,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Cass  Gilbert,  Architect,  New  York  and  St.  Paul. 
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FIREPLACE  AND  MANTEL  IN  SHOPS  AND  CRAFTSHOUSE  OF 
JOHN  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


May,  1904 
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BRYANT  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
E.  S  Stebbins,  Architect,  Minneapolis. 
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SKETCH  OF  ST.  STANISLAUS  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
E.  J.  Donahue,  Architect,  St.  Paul. 
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Fig.  3  -  ST.  CLEMENT’S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect,  New  York  and  St.  Paul. 
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COUNTY  HOME  AT  NORTH  BRANCH,  MINN. 
J.  Walter  Stevens,  Architect,  St.  Paul. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BOSTON. 

COPLEY  SQUARE. 

Bv  E.  P.  Overmire. 

In  “B  oston  lown,  a  book  published  about  1880 
by  Horace  Scudder,  occurs  the  following  words  :  “One 
of  these  days  a  person  standing  on  Trinity  (Coplev) 
Square,  will  be  able  to  see  Trinity  Church,  The  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  The  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Art  Club,  the  Normal  Art  School  and  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege."  That  day  has  long  since  passed.  Copley  Square 
now  ranks  first  amongst  Boston's  parks  as  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  artist  and  student. 

Although  named  as  a  park  very  recently,  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  height  and  character  of 
buildings  that  should  bound  it,  the  unique  scheme  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  sunken  garden  here  would  have  given  it 
note  above  that  of  any  park  of  similar  area  in  the  whole 
country ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  scheme  may  yet 
be  utilized.  Triangular  in  shape  and  of  very  limited 
area,  this  square  is  a  most  refreshing  spot  to  visitors 
and  pilgrims,  coming  as  they  do  from  all  civilization,  to 
behold  Boston's  great  literary  and  artistic  treasure 
houses. 


TRINITY  TOWER 


After  passing  the  Common  and  Public  Garden,  one 
block  out  on  Boylston  street,  comes  the  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute  and  "Tech"  buildings,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  At 
the  corner  of  Clarendon  and  Newbury  (one  block  to 
the  west)  is  Richardson’s  artistic  Trinity  Rectory,  in 
which  the  great  and  good  Phillips  Brooks  lived  for 
many  years.  A  little  tale  will  illustrate  the  place  which 
this  building  and  its  tenant  occupied  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.  1  wo  ladies,  looking  for  the  Art  Club  (which 
is  a  block  further  out)  rang  for  admittance  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  to  see  an  exhibition  which  was  then  on  at  the  club. 

1  hey  were  admitted  and  shown  over  the  house  by  the 


ever  patient  and  courteous  rector,  took  in  its  art  treas¬ 
ures  and  did  not  learn  until  about  to  leave  that  they  had 
made  an  error  and  had  imposed  upon  the  good  man. 
(A  bachelor,  too.)  W  ith  profuse  apologies  they  ex¬ 
plained  and  were  so  heartily  forgiven  and  asked  to 
come  again,  that  their  own  pleasure  was  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  the  good  bishop,  who  enjoyed  their  discom¬ 
fiture  most  keenly.  This  incident  was  lovingly  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  papers  and  people  at  the  time. 


TRINITY  CLOISTER 

At  Clarendon  street  Huntington  avenue  branches 
off  from  Boylston  street,  and  here  one  encounters  the 
magnificent  Trinity  Church,  which  faces  Copley 
Square,  but  is  equally  satisfactory  from  every  point 
of  view.  Across  the  Square  is  the  classical  Public 
Library,  to  the  left  stands  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
to  the  right  of  the  library  is  the  New  Old  South  Church, 
one  block  further  to  the  right  is  the  Art  Club,  and  on 
Boylston  street  are  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  and 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  while  beyond  the  library  are  the 
Athletic  Club  and  the  Normal  Art  School. 


TRINITY  CHANCEL 
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Copley  Square,  as  before  noted,  is  the  center  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  life  of  Roston.  It  is  accessible 
from  South  Boston  via  Dartmouth  street,  the  only 
cross  street  (except  Berkeley)  until  one  reaches  West 
Chester  Park,  some  ten  or  twelve  blocks  further  out. 
At  certain  hours  of  the  day  this  square  reminds  one  of 
a  new  Latin  Quarter,  the  student  element  predominat¬ 
ing  in  the  throngs  hurrying,  some  towards  “Tech,” 
some  to  the  Normal  Art  School,  or  the  Cowles  Art 
School ;  besides  these  are  the  thousands  of  school  boys 
and  girls  headed  for  the  numerous  Back-bay  and  South 
End,  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this  the  new  buildings  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  the  new  Symphony  Hall  and  New  England 
Conservatory  farther  out  draw  their  throngs.  One  can 
thus  easily  understand  the  assertion  that  Copley  Square 
is  the  great  nerve  center  of  literary  and  artistic  Boston. 

To  adequately  describe  the  wealth  of  beauty  which 
adorns  this  square  would  be  an  arduous  undertaking 
for  any  one.  One  feels  compelled  to  begin  with  Trini¬ 
ty,  both  because  of  its  being  a  pioneer  here,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  artistic  success.  Every  architect  knows  its 
history;  my  illustrations  will  tell  more  in  one  minute 
than  I  could  in  an  hour  of  effort,  so  I  will  let  them  tell 
the  beautiful  story.  The  stone  window  tracery  set 
into  the  cloister  walls  came  from  England  and  has  a 
history.  The  front,  now  complete,  was  finished  about 
ten  years  ago  by  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  who 
have  faithfully  developed  the  porches  and  towers  in  the 
true  Romanesque  spirit  of  their  predecessor ;  it  is  very 
satisfying.  The  great  mass  of  the  central  tower  domi¬ 
nates  the  entire  Back-bay  district  and  is  a  most  noble 
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NEW  OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH 

and  masterly  conception,  exciting  the  admiration  of 
foreign  and  domestic  visitors  alike.  The  only  criticism 
that  I  have  ever  heard  was  upon  the  interior  of  the 
church,  and  pertained  to  the  seemingly  unnecessary 


exaggeration  of  the  structural  members  of  the  central 
tower  and  above  the  choir,  which  are  unpleasantly  in 
evidence  and  could  probably  have  been  dispensed  with. 
La  Large  s  decorations  and  the  gdass  unite  to  give  to 
the  interior  a  most  pleasing,  religious  expression,  satis- 
fying  to  the  laity  and  the  clergy  alike.  The  view  of 
this  church  from  the  Northeast  is  perhaps  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  any  of  the  building. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  of  an  entirely  different 
class,  pseudo-gothic  in  style.  It  is  not  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  building  to  the  architectural  mind,  but  has  served 
a  worthy  purpose  and  might  easily  have  been  very 
much  worse,  which  may,  possibly,  be  called  “damning 
with  faint  praise."  It  was  the  first  building  in  the 
United  States  where  ornamental  terra  cotta  was  exten¬ 
sively  used,  this  having  been  imported  from  England. 
One  writer  has  expressed  the  idea  when  he  said,  “The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  lifts  its  dear,  familiar,  hideous 
facade  on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  where  kindly 
ampelopsis  in  summer  hides  most  of  the  brick  and  ter¬ 
ra  cotta. 

The  New  Old  South  Church  is  Florentine  in  feel¬ 
ing,  particularly  its  tower.  It  was  built  shortly  after 
the  great  fire  in  1872,  which  stopped  just  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  Old  South  building  and  led  to  its  abandonment 
and  the  construction  of  this  building  in  Copley  Square. 
It  is  of  Caen  stone.  The  tower  is  235  feet  high  and 
has  a  slight  “lean,”  due  to  settlement  in  the  foundation, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  one  knows  that  all  this 
district  is  “made”  ground.  Sitting  beneath  the  huge 
copper  lantern,  the  writer  heard  an  eloquent  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Gordon.  The  interior  is  somewhat 
impressive,  but  suffers  in  comparison  with  its  neighbor 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  new  Public  Library  is  the  youngest  of  the 
notable  structures  bordering  Copley  Square,  and 
naught  but  praise  can  be  spoken  in  her  behalf.  While 
pardonably  prejudiced,  the  writer  feels  assured  of  gen¬ 
eral  support  in  classifying  this  as  "the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all."  It  is  a  building  that  appeals  only  to  the 
cultivated  mind.  Your  hustling  tourist  would  not 
spend  five  minutes  in  studying  its  exterior,  but  to  the 
cultivated  mind  it  is  worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to 
study.  Conceived  in  the  best  of  Italian  Renaissance, 
feelingly  proportioned,  refinely  detailed,  its  ensemble 
enthralls  the  artist,  just  as  a  great  musical  climax,  or  a 
great  orator's  eloquence  masters  one.  It  breathes  the 
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spirit  of  devotion  to  high  ideals,  and  is  an  object  les¬ 
son  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  consistent 
fidelity  to  a  high  conception.  Internally  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  pleasing  sensations,  beginning  with 
the  vestibule  and  entrance  hall,  the  noble  staircase  with 
its  great  leonine  memorials  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  two  Massachusetts  volunteer  infantry  regiments 
and  its  noble  arcade  and  coffered  ceiling';  Bates’  Hall 


LIBRARY  STAIR  CASE 

with  its  impressive  scale  and  splendid  marbles  and 
furnishments ;  Delivery  Hall  with  Abbey’s  paintings 
of  “The  Search  for  the  Holy  Grail,"  and  Sargent's 
paintings  in  Staircase  Hall  on  the  third  floor,  illustrat¬ 
ing  “The  Triumph  of  Religion."  This  is  the  Special 
Library  Floor. 


BATES’  HALL 

The  Court  is  done  in  l’ompeian  brick  and  terra  cot¬ 
ta,  with  Milford  pink  granite  for  the  colonnade,  which 
runs  around  three  sides.  The  Stack  Room  occupies 


the  rear  of  the  building  and  will  accommodate  over 
one  million  volumes.  This  building  cost  over  two 
million  dollars. 

An  idea  of  the  care  exercised  by  the  architect  in 
studying  his  proportions  for  this  building  is  had  from 
the  fact  that  when  it  had  reached  Bates  Hall  level  (the 
string  course  immediately  above  main  entrance)  he  had 
a  full  sized  model  of  the  cornice  erected  at  full  height 
on  a  staging  at  one  corner,  and  from  this  model  made 
his  final  design  for  this  important  member  This 
gave  rise  to  a  report  that  the  building  was  to  be 
completed  above  that  level  in  wood  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds  to  continue  it  in  granite,  which  was,  of 
course,  an  absurdity,  but  was  seriously  reported  by 
the  newspapers  at  the  time.  Any  person  who  saw  the 
design  of  the  library  building  which  was  actually  com¬ 
menced  here  (which  was  repudiated  and  the  work  al¬ 
ready  done  blown  out  )  cannot  but  feel  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Boston  as  a  center  of  art  and  culture  was  in  the 
balance,  and  but  for  vigorous  action  of  the  committee 
in  charge  would  have  suffered  for  all  time  to  come. 

[ 
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TRINITY  CHURCH 

The  construction  of  the  present  building  has 
given  to  Boston  world-wide  fame,  likewise  to  its  archi¬ 
tect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scheme  for  a  sunken 
garden  in  this  square  may  be  realized  soon,  as  it  will 
enhance  immensely  the  effect  which  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  exercises  over  Copley  Square. 


COPLEY  SQUARE  AS  IT  IS 
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THE  WESTERN 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Whether  or  not  an  architect  is  an  artist  is  a  ques-. 
tion  that  has  recently  been  troubling  the  board  of  ap¬ 
praisers  of  New  York.  Judge  Somerville  has  finally 
handed  down  a  decision  declaring  that  he  is. 

The  test  arose  over  the  case  of  Arthur  Bohn,  an 
architect  and  an  American  citizen,  residing  temporarily 
in  Europe,  who  submitted  a  design  for  an  art  museum 
for  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  The  preliminary  sketches 
presumably  made  in  America,  impressed  the  committee 
of  the  art  associaton  favorably  and  won  acceptance, 
'l'he  pen  and  ink  drawings,  made  abroad,  came  along 
in  due  time,  and  were  assessed  20  per  cent  under  the 
regular  tariff  schedules.  The  law  was  very  plain,  in 
fact  “pen  and  ink  sketches”  appeared  word  for  word 
in  the  paragraph  covering  the  case.  It  looked  as  if  the 
duty  would  have  to  be  paid. 

One  loophole  appeared.  A  later  paragraph  places 
on  the  free  list  “works  of  art,  the  production  of  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  living  temporarily  abroad,"  and  under  this 
an  appeal  was  made.  Had  the  object  assessed  been  an 
oil  painting  or  a  piece  of  statuary  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  doubt.  The  question  was,  whether 
or  not  a  pen  and  ink  sketch,  clearly  not  a  work  of  art 
in  the  sense  of  being  striking  enough  or  beautiful 
enough  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  virtu,  an  object  of 
decoration  or  adornment,  but  representing  the  guide 
work  to  the  construction  of  something  very  beautiful, 
and  containing  within  itself  the  essence  of  art,  repre¬ 
senting  the  patient  labor,  and  embodying  the  plans 
and  ideas  of  a  man  of  artistic  temperament  and  high 
ideals,  is  or  is  not  a  work  of  art.  The  court  holds  that 
it  is. 

This  decision  will  please  every  lover  of  architecture 
in  the  country.  It  is  not  that  the  architect  cares  any¬ 
thing  about  being  told  that  he  is  an  artist.  This  he 
knows,  just  as  he  knows  that  it  is  not  given  to  every 
architect  to  be  a  great  artist,  nor  to  every  painter  or 
every  musician.  The  gratification  will  come  from  the 
sense  of  being  appreciated,  from  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  men  outside  the  profession  and  unfamiliar 
with  its  technique  who  have,  nevertheless,  the  discern¬ 
ment  to  place  the  work  of  an  architect  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  and  grasp  the  fact  that  in  designs  or  sketches 
not  essentially  beautiful  in  themselves  there,  may  be 
embodied  as  much  of  artistic  effort  as  in  the  picture  or 
the  statue,  the  architect’s  designs  often  standing  foi 
his  ideals  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  notes  on  the 
printed  sheet  stand  for  the  symphony  conceived  by  the 
musician. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

A  great  architect  with  the  pen — that  is,  one  who 
seems  called  upon  to  write  upon  the  subject  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  absence  of  commissions,  has  in  his  dearth 
of  ideas  called  attention  to  the  complications  between 
architects  and  owners  and  also  says  something  about 
the  general  reputation  of  architects  from  a  business 
standpoint,  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  their  work  and 
attention  to  details  which  prove  expensive  many  times 
to  the  owner  and  the  consequent  difficulties  arising 


ARCHITECT. 

therefrom.  This  matter  was  touched  upon  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  well  known  practitioner,  in  which  he  said 
that  a  client  who  had  expended  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  building  had  told  him  this  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  got  through  with  an  architect  with 
perfect  satisfaction  on  both  sides,  and  there  had  not 
been  some  dispute  about  extras  or  commissions.  The 
question  was  asked  the  architect  why  this  was  so,  and 
he  replied  that  this  is  not  only  true  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  professions,  but  of  other  professions.  His  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  own  profession  was  that  as  soon  as 
an  architect  had  got  through  his  immaturity,  through 
his  adherence  to  theory,  rather  than  practice,  and  was 
capable  and  able  to  give  the  client  value  received,  he 
immediately  began  to  neglect  his  work  to  take  up  golf 
or  go  yachting,  or  indulge  in  social  excesses  which 
interfered  with  his  success.  He  was  given  to  staying 
too  long  at  the  club,  believing  that  “the  boys”  in  the 
office  could  attend  to  that  which  in  many  instances 
had  cost  the  client  many  hundreds  of  dollars  through 
slight  inaccuracies  and  errors  in  the  work.  He 
thought  more  of  them  would  make  a  success  in  the 
profession  if  they  would  adhere  more  closely  to  their 
business.  “The  boys”  in  the  office  do  the  best  they 
know  how,  and  on  most  occasions  do  their  work 
accurately,  but  there  are  times,  as  most  every  archi¬ 
tect  has  discovered,  that  a  trifling  error  overlooked 
in  the  plans  often  costs  the  owner  much  money  and  is 
the  course  of  great  dissatisfaction  upon  his  part.  It 
is  only  practical  application  through  long  years  of 
experience  that  men  are  enabled  to  discern  intuitively 
where  the  trouble  will  come  and  the  work  can  no  more 
go  along  without  their  attention  than  anything  in  the 
world.  It  is  just  at  this  point,  said  the  young  archi¬ 
tect,  that  attention  is  necessary,  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
this  kind  of  attention  that  reflects  credit  upon  the 
architect  as  well  as  brings  him  commissions. 


The  modern  merchant  who  never  advertises  escapes 
a  lot  of  trouble.  He  may  keep  out  of  some  of  it  without 
intending  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  but  he  escapes  it 
just  the  same.  He  gets  rid  of  the  trouble  of  preparing 
advertisements,  and,  of  course,  has  no  worry  about 
changing  them  and  keeping  them  fresh  and  up-to-date. 
He  is  not  bothered  about  the  wav  his  advertisements 
are  printed,  nor  the  position  they  occupy.  He  can  say, 
with  much  truthfulness,  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  show 
goods,  for  he  is  seldom  asked  to  show  any.  But  his 
greatest  saving  of  trouble  is  in  not  having  to  sell  goods 
to  people  who  stay  away,  but  who  would  come  to  his 
store  if  he  advertised.  Then,  as  he  sells  few  goods,  he 
has  few  goods  to  buy,  and  there  is  more  trouble  saved. 
He  never  has  the  trouble  of  selecting  and  paying  a  large 
staff  of  assistants.  He  gets  rid  of  the  trouble  of  having 
to  pay  for  advertising.  Finally  he  never  has  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  enlarging  his  store,  or  of  removing  to  a  bigger 
one,  and  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  count  his  money. 
Strange,  what  a  lot  of  trouble  a  merchant  makes  for 
l.imself  by  advertising. — Retailer  and  Advertiser. 
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PAPER  READ  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
TWIN  CITY  ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB  APRIL  15TH,  1904. 

By  R.  T.  Giles. 

A  stained  glass  window  is  itself  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  the  difference  it  makes  whether  we  look 
at  a  thing  from  this  side  or  from  that,  and  is  alive 
with  meaning  and  color  only  when  we  view  it  from  the 
interior.  White  glass  would  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  2300  B.  C.  Historians  tell  us  that  the 
Egyptians  made  jewels  of  colored  glass  five  if  not  six 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
was  the  earliest  use  to  which  stained  glass  was  put.  In 
some  of  the  most  ancient  tombs  have  been  found  scarabs 
of  glass  in  deliberate  imitation  of  rubies,  sapphires,  em¬ 
eralds  and  other  precious  stones. 

The  Greeks  and  their  Roman  successors  made  glass 
iu  imitation  of  agate  and  onyx  and  all  kinds  of  precious 
marbles.  They  devised  also  colored  glass  coated  with 
white  glass  which  could  be  cut  cameo  fashion,  a  kind  of 
glass  much  used,  though  in  a  different  way,  in  later 
medieval  windows.  So  far,  however,  glass  was  used  in 
the  first  instance  for  jewelry  and  in  the  second  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  various  kinds.  Its  use  in  architecture  was  con¬ 
fined  mainly  to  mosaics  originally,  no  doubt,  to  supply 
the  place  of  brighter  tints  not  forthcoming  in  marble. 

( )f  the  use  of  glass  in  windows  there  is  not  very 
ancient  mention.  The  climate  of  Greece  or  Egypt  and 
the  way  of  life  there,  gave  scant  occasion  for  it.  But 
at  Pompeii  there  have  been  found  fair  sized  slabs  of 
window  glass  not  of  very  perfect  manufacture,  appar¬ 
ently  cast  not  very  translucent.  Remains  also  of  what 
was  presumably  window  glass  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Roman  villas  in  England.  In  the  basilicas 
of  C  hristian  Rome  the  arched  window  openings  were 
sometimes  filled  with  slabs  of  marble  in  which  were  pierc¬ 
ings  to  receive  glass,  foreshadowing,  so  to  speak,  the 
plate  tracery  of  early  Gothic  builders. 

The  windows  of  early  medieval  Flemish  churches 
were  often  filled  in  this  Roman  way  with  plates  of  stone 
pierced  with  circular  openings  to  receive  glass. 

Another  Roman  practice  was  to  set  panes  of  glass 
in  bronze  or  copper  framing,  and  even  in  lead.  Here  we 
have  the  beginning  of  the  practice  identified  with  medie¬ 
val  glaziers. 

I  here  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ancients  prac¬ 
ticed  glass  painting  as  we  understand  it.  Discs  of  Greek- 
glass  have  been  found  which  are  indeed  painted,  but  not 
with  color  fused  with  the  material,  and  certainly  these 
were  not  used  for  windows. 

1  he  very  early  Christians  were  not  in  a  position  to 
indulge  in  or  even  desire  luxuries,  such  as  stained  glas* 
windows.  As  St.  Jerome  made  allusion  to  them,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  these  must  have  been  simple  mosaics 
in  stained  glass  unpainted. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  may  possibly  date  back  to 
800  A.  D.  It  may  safely  be  said  not  to  occur  earlier 
than  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  There  is  one  particular 


account  of  the  furnishing  of  the  chapel  of  the  first  Bene¬ 
dictine  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino  with  a  whole  series 
of  windows  in  the  year  1066,  which  fixes  the  date  of  the 
Norman  conquest  as  a  period  at  which  stained  glass 
windows  can  no  longer  have  been  uncommon. 

It  appears  to  be  agreed  that  no  complete  window  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  has  been  preserved.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  quite  certainly  be  identified. 

The  great  mass  of  early  Gothic  glass  belongs  to  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  when  one  speaks  of  earlv  glasf 
it  is  usually  thirteenth  century  work  which  is  meant. 

It  is  usual  to  confound  stained  and  painted  glass 
Literally  speaking,  these  are  two  quite  distinct  things. 
Stained  glass  is  glass  which  is  colored  in  the  pot — that 
is  to  say,  there  is  mixed  with  the  molten  white  glass  a 
metallic  oxide  which  stains  it  green,  yellow,  blue,  purple, 
and  so  on,  for  which  reason  this  self  tinted  glass  is  called 
pot  metal.  Pot  metal  is  glass  in  which  the  color  is  in 
the  glass  and  not  painted  upon  it.  A  varied  colored 
window  could  only  be  produced  by  breaking  the  sheets 
and  putting  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic.  That 
is  how  the  earliest  windows  were  executed. 

In  painted  glass  the  color  is  not  in  the  glass,  but 
upon  it,  firmly  attached  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  A 
metallic  color  which  has  some  affinity  with  glass  is  used 
as  a  pigment.  The  painted  glass  is  then  put  into  a  kiln 
and  heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  it  is  on  the  point 
of  melting.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  paint  a  col¬ 
ored  picture  upon  a  single  sheet  of  white  glass. 

Strictly  speaking,  stained  and  painted  glass  are  the 
very  opposite  one  to  the  other,  but  in  practice  the  two 
processes  of  glazing  and  painting  were  never  kept  apart. 
The  very  earliest  glass  was  no  doubt  pure  mosaic. 
Painting  was  at  first  always  subsidiary  to  glazier’s  work. 
After  that  for  a  time  glazier  and  painter  worked  hand 
in  hand  upon  equal  terms.  Eventually  the  painter  took 
precedence  and  the  glazier  became  ever  more  and  more 
subservient  to  him.  But  from  th  twelfth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  there  is  little  of  what  we  call  art  glass, 
in  which  there  is  not  both  staining  and  painting.  Paint¬ 
ing  is  only  used  to  give  expression  to  the  stained  glass. 

A  generation  ago  the  making  of  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  was  considered  a  lost  art.  Today  this  art  industry 
has  attained  a  very  high  standard  and  has  become  very 
popular.  Artists  follow  the  old  school  today  without 
any  important  variation  from  the  methods  of  eight  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

We  first  find  from  the  architect  the  desired  space 
and  shape  to  be  treated  and  a  design  is  made  to  the 
necessary  requirements  in  a  water  color  sketch  to  show 
the  general  design  and  color  scheme.  If  this  design 
should  prove  satisfactory  a  full  size  detail  drawing  is 
made  to  work  from,  showing  exactly  how  the  different 
pieces  of  glass  will  be  cut  and  afterwards  framed  to 
gether  with  lead  or  metal,  following  the  lines  indicated 
on  the  drawing.  Should  the  subject  require  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  glass  painting  a  cartoon  is  then  prepared  of  the 
ornamentation  or  figure  for  the  glass  painter  to  work 
from,  which  is  copied  very  carefully. 
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A  transfer  drawing  is  then  made  on  heavy  paper  with 
each  piece  numbered  so  as  to  avoid  any  complication. 
This  transfer  drawing  is  then  cut  according  to  the  lines 
indicated  by  a  pair  of  three-bladed  scissors, which  leave  be¬ 
tween  their  parallel  blades  a  space  sufficient  for 
the  heart  of  the  leads  between  the  glasses,  thus : 

These  cut  out  patterns  are  placed  over  the  glass  selected 
bv  the  artist  according  to  his  colored  sketch  and  cut  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  size  as  the  pattern.  Should  this  glass 
require  painting  it  is  taken  to  the  glass  painter,  who,  after 
tracing  his  general  outline  in  mineral  color,  fastens  the 
several  pieces  to  a  glass  plate  with  wax,  which  is  put  on 
the  easel,  it  being  necessary  to  have  the  light  shine  through 
so  that  the  glass  painter  can  judge  his  modeling  in  light 
and  shade,  and  is  afterwards  fired  in  the  kiln.  Whether 
these  pieces  of  glass  are  painted  or  not  they  are  laid 
out  on  the  detail  drawing  and  the  lead  glazier  twists  the 
flexible  lead  around  them,  soldering  each  joint  to  make 
same  fast.  A  special  cement  is  then  applied  to  make 
the  whole  water  tight. 

The  window  is  now  complete,  ready  to  be  placed  in 
position,  which  is  secured  by  copper  wires  fastened  to 
transverse  bars  of  iron  to  resist  the  wind  pressure. 

The  principal  glasses  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
stained  windows  of  to-day  are  antique,  cathedral  and 
opalescent. 

Antique  is  blown  glass  in  pot  metal,  and  may  be  also 
flashed  whereby  one  side  would  be  red  and  the  other 
side  white  or  different  combinations  of  colors,  and  is 
specially  tempered  for  painting  purposes.  Antique  glass 
is  made  exclusively  in  Europe. 

Cathedral  glass  is  rolled  and  is  less  expensive  than 
antique  or  opalescent  and  is  made  in  both  Europe  and 
America. 

Opalescent  glass  is  of  American  manufacture,  and 
is  made  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  permit  of  the 
use  of  paint  and  when  subjected  to  the  fire  invariably 
turns  dense  and  almost  black.  Opalescent  glass  makes 
a  beautiful  varied  effect  with  its  changing  hues  and 
powerful  color.  For  drapery  effects,  they  have  a  method 
of  rolling  molten  glass  flat  and  twisting  the  edges  with 
tongs,  which  gives  a  wide  variety  of  forms  and  depths 
of  color.  This  material  is  often  plated  with  several 
thicknesses  to  obtain  the  desired  effect,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  quaint  or  strong  character  draperies ;  also 
for  strong  powerful  landscapes  and  mosaic  effects  and 
ornamentation. 

Windows  are  made  to-day  following  the  different 
decorative  motives  of  ancient  periods  to  the  most  modern 

styles. 


A  famine  in  window  glass  is  apparent.  The  win¬ 
dow  glass  factories  have  not  been  in  operation  since 
last  June,  as  the  manufacturers  have  been  haggling 
over  selling  rates  and  a  wage  scale. 

Stocks  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  fire  has  created  a  demand  for  glass  which  can 
not  be  met  if  all  the  factories  were  to  start  tomorrow 
This  will  result  in  big  importations  from  Belgium. 


BRONZE  ELECTROLIER  FOR  U.  S.  MINT,  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Designed  and  Executed  by  the  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ELABORATE  BRONZE  WORK. 

The  above  elaborate  piece  of  bronze  work  is  one  of 
two  pieces  to  be  placed  at  each  side  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia.  The  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  they  are  made  is  cast  bronze,  and  their 
separate  weight  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  pounds, 
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while  their  cost  is  about  $2,000  each.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude,  skill  and  responsibility  of  some  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  “wild  and  woolly” 
west  that  such  a  fine  piece  of  work  emanates  so  far 
from  the  cultured  and  elite  east,  as  the  wax  patterns, 
modeling,  casting  and  finishing  was  entirely  executed  in 
Minneapolis,  where  the  concern  that  made  it  employ- 
only  the  highest  of  skilled  labor.  In  the  finishing  of  these 
pieces  of  beautiful  bronze  the  whole  surface  was  chased 
in  the  same  manner  a  gold-smith  might  engrave  a  gold 
watch  case,  the  chasing  alone  requiring  the  constant 
work  of  six  men  steadily  for  six  months'  duration  to 
complete  them.  There  are  but  few  firms  in  the  United 
States  that  could  turn  out  so  creditable  work  of  this 
kind,  and  certainly  none  could  excel  them.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  more  of  skill  and  care  in  the  executing  of 
such  delicate  details  than  the  public  can  realize. 


NOV  COLLEGIATE  BUI  LDING,  A  M  ES,  I  A.  BY  PROUDFOOT  &  BIRD 


GREED  AND  CORRUPTION. 


The  testimony  before  the  inquest  into  the  Hotel 
Darlington  disaster  in  Xew  York  repeats  the  depres¬ 
sing  revelation  of  lawlessness  due  to  private  greed  and 
official  cupidity  made  in  the  Chicago  fire  inquiry.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Hotel  Darlington  col¬ 
lapsed  before  it  was  finished  and  killed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  The  secretary  of  the  realty  company 
testified  with  the  utmost  frankness  that  the  plans  on 
which  the  building  was  being  constructed  were  not 
approved  by  the  building  department.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  with  certainty"  that  any  plans  were  submitted  to 
the  building  department,  though  the  original  plans 
drawn  by  the  architect  were  better  than  those  after¬ 
wards  substituted.  The  architect  was  instructed  to  plan 
the  building  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner.  The 
plans  made  on  these  instructions  were  rejected  and  oth¬ 
ers  substituted  which  saved  thirty  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  iron.  These  substitute  plans  were  provided  bv  the 
lowest  bidder.  This  is  the  familiar  game  of  making 
a  low  bid  for  jerry  work,  after  plans  as  cheap  as  the 
law  will  permit  have  been  adopted,  and  then  surrep¬ 
titiously  changing  the  plans.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  least  doubt  that  the  building  collapsed  because 
it  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand.  The  owners  and 
contractors  violated  the  building  law  to  save  monev 
and  the  building  department  let  them  do  it,  probablv 
for  a  corrupt  price.  The  natural  remedy  would  be  to 
put  them  all  in  jail ;  but  that  is  not  the  American  fash 
ion. — M inneapolis  Tribune. 


ELLSWORTH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  ELLSWORTH,  MINN. 
Omeyer  &  Thori,  Architects,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makeis  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


-jffc 

IVES  PATENT 

WINDOW  STOP 

ez 

-^__HEAVY  tS  ED 

ADJUSTERS 

IP 

Prevents  Drafts,  Dust ,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  eup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

©©©©©©ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 
$  S’ 

1  i 

& _ e-. 


ELEVATOR 

ENCLOSURES 


We  are  large  manufacturers  of 
Elevator  cars  and  Enclosures. 
Also  Bank  and  Office  Grille  W ork. 

Window  Guards,  Ornamental 
Wire,  Iron,  Steel  and  Brass  work 
of  every  description  in  any  finish. 

Our  workmanship  cannot  be 
excelled. 

Send  for  Catalogue. _ 


F.J.MEYERS  MFC. CO. 

HAMILTON. OHIO.  U.S.A. 


© 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©•I-©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


Porcelain  Enameled  Baths 


surpass  all  others  in  quality,  design  and  durability  and  the  large  number  of  exclusive 
patterns  in  which  they  are  made  permits  the  selection  of  a  bath  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  bathroom,  no  matter  how  modest  or  elaborate  it  may  be. 


The  “Occident** 

is  the  choice  of  many  who  desire  a  sanitary,  modern 
equipment  without  expending  more  than  is  necessary  to 
provide  these  most  essential  features.  The  “Occident” 
is  made  in  five  sizes,  with  trimmings  as  shown  here, 
also  with  Imperial  Waste  and  Overflow,  or  Bell  Sup¬ 
ply  Fittings. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  bath  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  architect.  The 

Standard  Bath  Decorations 


as  applied  by  skilled  decorators,  with  special  facilities  for  the  purpose,  makes  the  exterior  as  inviting  as  the  interior. 
The  reasonable  cost  at  which  we  furnish  exterior  finishes  should  cause  every  bath  to  be  specified  with  one  of  our  factory 
finishes  thus  insuring  satisfaction  to  the  client,  instead  of  the  expense  and  annoyance  resulting  from  the  application  of 
ordinary  paint  by  unskilled  hands. 

Every  piece  of  Standard  Ware  bears  our  “Green  and  Gold”  guarantee  label  and  name  Standard** 
or  initials  “S.  S.  M.  Co.”  cast  in  relief  on  the  the  exterior.  No  others  are  genuine 

Standard  <$amtar^  11) IV).  Co. 

PITTWBDRG.  TJ.  H.  A. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  1  he  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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1901. 


U.  S.  Patent,  February  13, 1900.  TJ.  S.  Patent,  November  19, 

Canada  Patent,  March  19, 1900.  U.  S.  Patent.  April  15, 1902. 

Other  Patents  Pending. 


Corner  Post  No.  13 


•3 

I 

ft 

V] 

V] 


Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts 

AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  Holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 


V 

ft 

P 

ft 

ft 
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-WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE- 


J.  W.  COULSON  &  CO., 

100  North  Third  St.  COLUHBUS,  OHIO. 

AX*!ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 
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Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


OUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELEC1RIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  XTT  /  A  *'  I  TrTP  C 

Power  and  Hand  Power  L *  I  *Ej  V  A  1  v^lvO 


18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 


Minneapolis. 


Minnesota. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


MANKATO  CEMENT 

USED  IN  PARTICULAR  WORK  FOR  20  YEARS. 


© 

© 

© 

I 

© 

© 

© 

© 


©  In  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  for  concrete  foundations  © 
«  nothing  can  excell  Mankato  Cement,  which  makes  a  mor-  ^ 
$>  tar  and  concrete  harder  than  stone.  Its  excellence  is  com-  © 
5*  mended  by  the  Architect  of  the  new  Minnesota  State  © 
^  Capitol,  and  by  other  prominent  Architects  who  have  used  ® 
©  it  in  their  most  important  work  for  years.  Write  to  us  for 
©  testimonials  and  prices. 


i  MANKATO 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

£ 


CEMENT  WORKS, 

MANKATO,  MINIS. 

BS  © 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The 
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I  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL! 


© 

© 

© 


© 

© 


© 

© 

© 


© 

© 


FOR 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


Schools 
Colleges 
Universities 
Libraries 
Apartments 
Residences 
Office  Build 
Store  Buildings 
Factories 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


t 


HEALTH  PROTECTED 


State  Capitols 

City  Halls 

Courthouses 

Hotels 

Hospitals 

Sanitariums 

Theatres 

Club  Houses 

Churches 

MONEY  SAVED 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  COOIPHNY, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


© 

© 


© 

© 

© 
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© 

© 
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© 

© 
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Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


j* 


ROOFING  TILE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


I 

I 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 


%  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 

I 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 
•  Vlas*. 


Advertising  Here  Brings  Good  Results. 

Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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A  few  years  ago  Plate  Glass  was  a  great  luxury  anil  used  only  in  the  store  fronts  and  houses  of  the  wealty.  Most  of 
this  Plate  Glass  was  imported.  To-day  the  United  States  has  about  fifteen  great  factories,  which  turn  out  quantities 
of  the  highest  grade  of  glass  every  day,  and  the  price  is  low  enough  for  all.  Below  are  a  few  of  its  uses  : 


Plate  Store  Windows 

They  make  you  store  windows  mo¬ 
dern  and  attractive;  will  quickly 
repay  for  their  cost. 

Plate  Door  Panels 

Look  rich  in  any  form,  whether 
beveled,  plain  or  leaded. 

Polished  Wire  Plate 

The  greatest  protection  against  tire. 


Plate  Showcase  Tops 

Are  much  stronger,  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  aud  more  easily  kept  clean. 

Plate  Residence  Windows 

Add  beauty  and  refinement  to  a 
home,  and  give  it  additional  value. 

Plate  Glass  Floors 

Made  strong,  and  throw  light  into 
dark  basements. 


Plate  Glass  Shelves 

Are  both  beautiful  and  clean  fur 
china  closets,  etc. 

Plate  Furniture  Tops 

Keep  the  beauty  of  grain  and 
finish  from  all  damage. 

Plate  Glass  flirrors 

Either  plain  or  beveled;  beautiful 
to  oruament  store  or  home. 


Plate  Desk  Tops 

Protect  the  desk;  enable  you  to 
keep  maps  or  prices  always  before 
you. 

Plate  Glass  Signs 

Are  attractive,  durable  and  not 
costly. 


WE  ARE  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS 


Send  inquiries  to  any  of  the  following  warehouse  of 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  CLASS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK.  Hudson  and  Van  dam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St. 

CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 

CINC1N NATL  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 

KANSaS  CITY’,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  Sts. 


PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 

MILWAI  KEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

BUFFALO,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLY'N,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  aud 
11th  Sts. 

DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 


CLEVELAND,  149-51.53  Seneca  St. 

BALTIMORE,  221  223  W.  Pratt  St. 

OMAHA,  1608  10  12  Hatney  St 
ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 

ATLANTA,  32  3t  S.  Pryor  St. 

SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  and 
Exchange  Sts. 


We  are  agents  for  the  COULSON  PATENT  CORNER  POSTS  AND  BARS 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  ILL.U.S.A. 


CHICAGO  ILL. 
DALLAS  TEX. 


2-STRIKE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


MANUFACTURERS 

Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two- Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 


We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


LIEBERS  CODE 
ABC  CODE.  A  T? 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
—  Air  Pump  — 


DEEP  WELL  ENGINEERS  Mns.  ucmme Sinking? Pumpm, MACHimY-AiRMrRlifrsjmmQ/cws 


Men  of  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  country  say  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  business  is  sound.  Hardly  a  word  of  fear  can  be  found  in 
the  interviews  with  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  railroad 
men  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  the 
commercial  journals  and  the  daily  papers. 

There  is  business  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  he  who  would 
have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly,  and  he  who  would  have 
customers  must  use  means  for  making  them. 

Among  the  best  of  means  that  pays  is  an  Advertisement  in 
the  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  Prices. 

“A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient.” 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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THE  KINNEAR 

Stamped  Steel  Ceiling 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Sidewall  and  Wainscoting! 


Made  in  plates,  panels  and  sections, 
standard  full  edge  and  with  close  fitting 
joints  that  tongue  and  groove  together. 

Apply  over  Joist  or  Old  Plastering 

Illustrated  catalogue  send  free  to 
architects,  contractors  and  builders 
upon  request. 


! 


I  The  Kinnear  &  Gager  Co.  i 

+  MANUFACTURERS  ▲ 

♦  on  emu .  income*  nn,  ....m.o  l 


BOSTON:  125  Broad  St, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


i 

t 


t 

\ 
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TO  SUCCESSFULLY  DECORATE  AND  FURNISH 

A  RESIDENCE  OR  PUBLIC  BUILDING 

One  must  have  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
choice  of  color,  the  arrangement  of  decorative 
objects  and  the  suitability  of  ornamentation. 

It  Is  an  art. 


AS  PROFESSIONAL 


t 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

We  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  OUR 
STUDIO  and  corps  ot  artists  and  designers, 
as  well  as  our  complete  line  of  :  :  : 

WALL  COVERINGS,  and  fine  assortment  of  UPHOLSTRY 
FABRICS  and  Bare  Collection  of 

CLASSIC  FURNITURE 


Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed  for  biinging  to¬ 
gether  these  factors  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  artistic  results. 


t 

\ 

l 

\ 

t 

5 

t 
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LAWRENCE  A.  McIVOR  &  CO, 

STUDIOS  and  SHOW  ROOMS,  No  33  South  7th  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


i 


If  you  want  tlie  man  wlio  makes  tlie 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
you  sliould  use  Tlie  Western  Architect. 
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ARCHITECTS!  ATTENTION! 

'p 

0;  We  desire  to  call  your  notice  to  our  stock  of 

I  Hardwood  Veneered  Doors  and  Trim 


At  the  same  cost  as  a  No.  1  Pine  Door. 


Call  or  write  us  and  we  can  convince  you  of  the 

S  MERITS  OFTHESE  VENEERED  DOORS 


* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

*  x 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*  MINNEAPOLIS, 

* 


Every  Door  Guaranteed  as  Regard 
Material  and  Workmanship. 


HE  MINNEAPOLIS  SASH  l  DOOR  CO 


1018  CENTRAL  AVE. 


MINN. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

% 

* 

* 

I 
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N.  W.  Main  3764  L-2 


Twin  City  3057 


J.  A.  SH06REN 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Furnaces  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 


14  16 

Hennepin  Ave. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


©©©©©S*S©©©©©©©©©©©jE©ffiffi©@©&©©©©©©©©©©;®©©<5, 

!  DAVIS  HEATING  &  PLUMBING  GO., 


3  i 

|  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus  £ 


|  PLUMBING  AND  LIGHTING  | 


*  187-189  E.  Sixth  St. 


8 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^ 
© 

©©©©©©©©J,©©©©©©  ©©©©©©©£©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


The  Sanitary 

Jointless  Flooring 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  Monolith  Co.. 


An  elastic,  jointless  surface  that  can  be  laid  con¬ 
tinuously  in  connection  witn  a  coved  cornered 
base  board. 


Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Company 


...Manufacturers  of  all  varieties  of... 


FRICK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Iron  and  Steel  Sheets  and  Tin  and  Terne  Plates 

OFFER 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

TO  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  METAL  AND  BUILDING  TRADES 

w-  W  C 

An  Artistic  Booklet  y<<?y  Crone 

/■V  y  meyer, 

issued  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  contains  a  brief  history  of  iron  and  its  application  to  roof-  tAnV'  A^eli•t, 

ing,  and  traces  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tin  from  the  early  days  to  present  time,  also  a  full  descrip-  y_ ^ 31 
tion  of  “How  to  Construct  a  I  in  Woof;’’  and  further,  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  tabulated  infor-  y  Pittsburgh, Pa. 

mation  useful  to  every  person  interested  in  the  building  trades.  y ^  Jr  DearSn:  Please i  d 

.  .  r> *  *  a  .  yj$ y  . c°py ol  Book 

A  handsome  Booklet  y^y  ieton Roofing. 

issued  by  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  contains  fine  illustrations  of  the  several  •  . -Copyof  Boo  kid  with 

Sheet  M  ills,  also  tables  snowing  weights  of  sheets  and  bundles  or  standard  sizes  or  S f  q-  f 

Galvanized  Sheets,  Wood’s  Refined  Sheets,  Wood’s  Patent  Planished  Iron  and  Corrugated  Sheets,  net  prices  per  j  ^  j  ^  °  S' 

pound  and  per  square  foot  at  given  rate  of  discount,  etc.,  etc.  y  y  Name . 

y  Occupation  . 

Either  or  both  Booklets  will  be  sent  free  and  post  paid  to  any  interested  person  \1)L,|,,SS 

who  will  cut  out  and  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  as  indicated.  y  '  i  He  West  ehn  Architect . 


Variety  Manufacturing  Go. 

77=79-81=83  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  =  =  ILLINOIS, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
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In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are  JC 
129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 

•eki.Hieieif  H’.irt'r  >ei»  ley  >»>».>»  tele 
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BLUE  PRINTING 

STONE  QUARRIES 

HEATING  CONCERNS 

ROGERS  &  CO. 

BLUE  PRINTING 

Specifications  and  Tracing  Work- 
10391040  Lumber  Ex.  -  -  Minneapolis 

N.  N.  Phone,  Main  2230-J 

C.  W.  BABCOCK  &.  CO. 

KAS0TA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone. 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  MINN. 

N.  W.  Tel  So.  1133  J-l  T.  C.  Tel  4011 

T.  A.  KREIMZKE 

Furnace,  Steam,  Hot  Water 
Heating  and  Ventilating 

26  WEST  LAKE  ST. 

Sheet  Metal  Work  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

PLUMBERS 

STEWART  &  JOHNSON 

PLUMBING  AND  GAS  FITTING 

Telephones:  N.  W.  Main  3198  J-l;  Twin  City  2841. 

414  2D  AVE.  SO. 

Minneapolis,  -  -  Minn. 

ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS 

ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

Building  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest  Stock  and  more  varieties  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Samples 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

niNNE APOLIS,  niNN. 

Lefebvres,  Deslauriers  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  Sheet  Iron  Work 

Roofing  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin 
and  Slate. 

26  East  Eighth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ACETYLENE  GAS  MACHINES 

ACETYLENE  GAS  APPARATUS 

For  Lighting  Houses,  Stores, 

Hotels,  f  actories,  Cities. 
Recommended  by  Leading  Architects  of  the  ’.World. 

1.  E.  BURT,  Manager 

238  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Selden  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GALVANIZED  IRON  AND 
COPPER  CORNICES 

76-78  Western  Ave.  Minneapolis  Minn. 

Architects’  and  Contractors’ 

PLANS  AND  CAPITAL  WANTED 


Company  now  forming  desires  to  arrange  with  Architect,  and  to  contract  with  Building 
Contractor,  for  the  erection  of  Ten  to  Fifteen  Story  Office  Building,  Steel  Frame,  or 
Cement  Walls,  costing  about  $500,000. 

Thirty  Year  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds 

Given  in  Exchange  for  Work 

Also  Large  Hotel  and  Arcade  Building,  costing  about  $500,000,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions.  Parties  in  positian  to  entertain  such  proposition,  and  to  finance  same, 
invited  to  correspond. 


E.  C.  ROBERTSON, 


Industrial  Promoter  and  Investment  Broker, 

Room  602  Binz  Building,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Send  10  cents  for  three  months,  25  cents  1  year  subscription  to 
Cornucopia  ‘  Horn  of  Plenty” — New  Monthly  Idustrial  Journal. 
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St.  Paul  Foundry  Cn . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Love  Brothers . XXVI 

The  Standard  Co . XIV 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 
Landers-Morrison-Chiistenson  Co..  4th  Page  Cover 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATORS. 

I  he  Automatic  Heating  Co . 3d  Page  of  <  over 

Johnson  Service  Company . X\  III 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 

Johnson  A  Sharp  Mfg.  Co .  -AT 

Bank  and  Office  Railings 

The  Standard  Co . XIV 


Bath  Room  Fixtures 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . 

Bath  Tubs.  Porcelain  Enamled 

Standard  Sanitary  Mtg  Co . 


XVII 

XVII 


Brass  Goods,  Plumbers) 

Standard  Sanitary  Mtg.  Co 

Brass  Railings  and  Grilles 

1  he  Standa' d  Co . 


XVII 

.XIV 


BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Landers- Morrison- Christenson  Co . 

. 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay .  •  XI 

Broker 

E.  C.  Robertson . XXII 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . 

W.  J.  Clark  Co . 

Variety  Mfg,  Co . 

BUILDING  PAPER. 

Samuel  Cabot . 

W.  S.  Nott  Company . 
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Stevens  Cast  Stone  Co. .. . 
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standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

COLONIAL  WOOD  COLUMN  MNFRS. 
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Henry  Sanders  Co  ., . XXVI 
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Universal  Cement . XIII 
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Fowler  A  Pay . XI 
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Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . Ill 

Union  Railway  Storage  Co . 1st  Pane  of  Cover. 


Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co.  4th  Pg  of  Cover 
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Harold  Johnson . 

Corner  Posts 

|.  W  Coulson . 

Directory  Cards 

See  Page . 

Door  Hangers. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers . 

DOOR  SCREENS 

"Burrowes  Kustless  Door  Screens 


XIV 


. XVIII 

. XXII 

3d  Page  of  Cover 
” .  XXIII 


“DOORS,  STEEL  ROLLING’’ 

The  Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Co . XIII 

Drinking  Fountains 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 


DUMB  WAITERS. 

Geo  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co . VIII 

Winslow  Elevator  Co . 1st  Page  Cover 

Elevator  Cars 

Fred  J.  Meyers  M fg.  Co . XVII 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co .  VIII 

The  Standard  Co . XII 

Gust  Lagerquist . XVIII 

ELEVATOR  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co . VIII 

Fred  J.  Meyers  . XIII 

The  Standard  Co . XII 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co .  IX 

Winslow  Elevator  &  Machine  Co..  .1st  Page  Cover 

Gust  Lagerquist .  . XVIII 
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Gust.  Lagerquist . XVI 

Elevator  Enclosures 

The  Standard  Co . XXII 

The  Fred.  J .  Mevers  Co . XV 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental  Works . XV 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  A  Co .  IX 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS. 

Northwest  Engineering  Co . XXIV' 


Enamled  Iron,  Plumbers  Ware 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 

Samuel  Cabot . IX 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Floor  Tile 

Mosaic  Tile  Co . IX 

FIREPROOFING. 

Harold  Johnson . XIV 

International  Fence  &  Fireproofing  Co . X 1 1 1 

Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co  4th  Pg  of  Cover 

Floor  Polish 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish .  VIII 

Folding  Doors 

Variety  Manufacturing  Co .  — XXI 

Foundry. 

N.  W.  Foundry  Co . 2nd  Page  of  Cover 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

Crown  Iron  W  orks .. .  . 3d  Page  Cover 

South  Pack  Foundry  &  Machine  i'o  . IV 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES. 

M.  J.  O'Neil .  HI 

Garbage  Crematory. 

Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co  .  X 

Hardware  „ 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XIV 

Hardwood  Floors. 

1  .  VVilce  fit  Co . XXIV 

HANGERS. 

P.  Kieseck .  XI 

Variety  Mig.  Co . XXI 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Co .  XI 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Co . XXVI 

HEAT  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

Johnson  Service  Co . XVI 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co  . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co  . XX 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  .  IV 

Kelly  &  Lamb .  IV 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co .  IV 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Company . IV 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . 3d  Page  ot  Cover 

U.  S  Radiator  Co . XVI 

Lewis  &  Kitchen . Xlil 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XX 

S  Wilks  Mfg.  Co . Xll 
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Roberts  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co .  X 

Pond  &  Hasey  Co .  IX 

Saxton  Heating  Co .  IV 

Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 

Wilier  Mfg.  Co . XXIV 

Interior  Trim 

Minneapolis  Sash  &  Door  Co . X\  III 

Simonson  Bros.  Mlg.  Co . VIII 
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See  Page . aV 

Jointless  Flooring. 

American  Monolith  Co . XX 
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Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co .  IX 

Laundry  Tubes,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Standard  Sanitary  Mtg.  Co . XVII 

Lavatories.  Porcelain  Enameled 
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South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co .  IV 

U  S.  Radiator  Co . XVI 
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see  Page . XXV 

Range  Closets 

Staud,.ru  Sauitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

Roofers  and  Roofing  Materials 

American  I111  Plate  Co . XXI 

Canton  Steel  Rooting  Co .  XI 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . XVI II 

Celadon  Rooting  Tile  Co . XII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . .  1st  Page  of  Cover 

Merchant  &  Co .  XI 

W.  S.  Nott  Company .  V 

Selden  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co . XXI 

Scribner-Libbey  Co .  V 

St.  Paul  Roofing  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co .  V 

Samuel  Cabot .  X 

Minneapolis  Roofing  &  Cornice  W  orks  3d  Pg  Cover 
ROOFING  TILES. 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XII 

Merchant  &  Co .  XI 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . XVI 1 1 

Akron  Roofing  Tile  Co .  X 

Sanitary  Supplies 

standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 


Sanitary  Wood  Work 

standard  Sanitary  Mtg.  Co . XVII 

Sash  and  Door  Mfrs. 

Minneapolis  Sash  Or  Door  Co . XX 

Simonson  Bros.  Mlg.  Co .  IX 

Scales 

F atrbanks.  Morse  &  Co .  IX 

SHEATING  ttlULTS. 

Samuel  Cabot . XII 

SHELLAC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Standard  Varnish  Works . VII 

Showers,  Permanent  and  Portable 

Standard  Samtarv  Mlg.  Co . XVII 

Sinks,  Porcelain  Enameled 

standard  Sanitary  M  lg  Co . XVII 

STAINED  GLASS  MNFRS. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co . XIX 

Steel  Ceilings 

canton  Steel  Roofing  Co.  . XI 

St  Paul  Roofing  &  Cornice  Cn .....  .  V 

“SHUTTERS,  STEEL  ROLLING” 

Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Sautter  Co . XIV 

STONE. 


Kettle  River  Quarries  Co 

Wm  Penn  &  Co . 

Fowler  &  Pay . 

SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 

Samuel  Cabot . 
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Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 

K.iniiear  &  Gager  Co . XX 

Steel  Wainscoting 

Kinnear  &  cragei  Co . XX 

Store  Fronts 

I'he  Standard  Co .  XXII 

Tank  Manufacturers 

McDonnell  Xante  Lo .  X 

Urinals,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Standard  sanitary  Mlg  Co .  XVII 

VARNISHES. 

Standard  Varnish  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Twin  City  Paint  Co .  IV 

Twin  Citv  Varnish  Co . 2d  Page  of  Cover 

Veneered  Doors 

M inneaDohs  Sash  and  Door  Co . XVIII 


Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Merchant  <&  Lo . 

Variety  M  fg.  Co . 

Vimometers 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . 

Wall  Ties 

McDowell  Mfg.  Co . 

Weather  Strip. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip 
WINDOW  SCREENS. 

Burrowes  Rustless  Screens . 

Well  Supplies 

American  Well  Worka  . 

WINDOW  PULLEY  MNFRS. 

lohnson  &  Sharp  Mntg.  Co . 

Wire  Guards 

1  he  Standard  Co . 
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Samson  Cordage  Works . 
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Window  and  DoorStop. 

H.  B.  Ives&Co .  XVII 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO. 


Mural  Decorations 


Interior  Fitments 

Special  Furniture  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 


327  South  Seventh  Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Northwestern  Dist.  Manager 

T.  C.  Tel.  204 

N.  VV.  Main  767 

Mai  ager 

NORTHERN  ELECTRICAL  MFG  CO 

MADISON,  WiS. 

CHAS. 

L. 

PILLSBURY 

NORTHWEST  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Engineers  Manufacturers 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Designers,  Constructors 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

345  Minnesota 

ST. 

ST.  PAUL  ,  MINN. 

1 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION 
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FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  j 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lenses  are  incomparably  the  j 

best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price  £ 

list  and  detailed  information  to  £ 

_  E.  B.  MEY ROWITZ,  Optician,  i 


WE  HAKE 

SUN  DIAU8 

Send  for  Booklet. 


104  East  23d  Street. 

604  Nicollet  Ave. 

360  St.  Meter  Street , 

Catalogue  de  luxe  lor  i$c  to  cover  postage 


New  York. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Maul 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

r  I  ''HE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doptiou  of  end- matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who.  111 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wilce 
Matent  Jan  1st  1805.  together  with  their  own  nom“  or  trademark. 

Kumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matcned  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 
REMEMBER 

First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent, 

Second.  That  wenot  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

ruURTH.  That  end-matrhed  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  ue  at  any  lime,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  notan  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  coat  of 
laying  it. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  alwayg  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  saving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  of  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 

under  floor. 


Use  No  Other,  E3 u y 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  QEO 

THOS  E  WILCE  _ 


No  Other. 

C.  WILCE. 


Willer’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds 


. -  •  i* 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., ""  iltx/ls.‘'ee’ 
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Popular  Lines  of  Travel 


Minneapolis  &St.Louis  R.R. 


TRAINS  STOP  AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE 
AND  THE  ST.  LOUIS  UNION  DEPOT. 

TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND  THE  SOUTH 
TAKE  THE‘‘WORLD'S  FAIR  SPECIAL" 
PLENTY  OF  ROOM  AT  THE  HOTELS 
JUST  OUTSIDE  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

A.  B  CUTTS  ■  Gen’l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agent. 


How  are  Y  OU  going  to 
St.  Louis? 

If  your  ticket  reads  via  the 

CHICAGO 

GREAT 

WESTERN 

JX™  PAIWW 

You  can  go  by  way  of  either  Chicago,  Waterloo, 
MarshallLown,  Des  Moines,  St..  Joseph  or 
Kansas  cit.y,  without  extra  charge.  Four  daily  trains 
making  connections  with  the  best  trains  to  St.  Louis. 

For  information  as  to  special  rates  and  routes,  apply  to  any  agent  or 
J.  P.  ELMER, 

General  Passenger  Agent , 

1 13  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Great  Northern  Railway 


Accept  the  opportunity  and  seek  one  of  these  business 
openings.  Send  two  cents  in  stamps  for  “BUSINESS 
OPENINGS  along  the  line  of  the  GREAT  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY”  a  booklet  giving  a  comprehensive  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  many  business  chances  offered  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

For  further  information  address 


Rainbow  Falls,  at  Great  Falls,  Montana 
One  of  the  greatest  water  powers  in  the  world 


I.  WHITNEY, 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  and  TICKET  AGENT. 

PAUL,  IVIIIMIM. 


Opportunity 


For  the  man  who  is  seeking  a  new  location.  The  chances  are  in  your  favor  if  you  are  looking  for  a 


Business  Opening 


In  the  Great  Northwest  are  sites  for  the  manufacturer 
where  raw  material  is  at  his  commands.  Every  line 
of  industry  needs  representation  in  some  one  of  the 
cities  or  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
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IOVE  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED. 

Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  Hodern 
Store  Fronts. 


•v-%. 

Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

( 

Builders 


% 

% 


% 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL'S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K[  inTT  Arrt  557  Drake  Block,  Sr.  PAUL, 

,  li  LUIIj  505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  ”H” 
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THE  KU8TLE88  !<!>!> 


“C0PBR0NZE”  WIRE  NET1ING 


Warranted  against  rust  in  any 
clime.  Our  Screens  are  made 
only  to  match  and 

last  as  long  as  the  house 

Cost  no  more  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates. 


S37  Guaranlv  Bld«-  the  E.  T.  BURROWES  C<>.  616  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  * 

Ml  uuarailiy  BIQb.,  Kactorirs  and  Home  Office  ...  * 

^  MINNEAPOLIS  Poitland,  IVIaine.  Lilli AtiO,  ILL.  J 


1  he  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States- 


STEVENS  COST  STONE  CO. 

too  Washington  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Is  recognized  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseied. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 

©  ©  ©  ^  '''  ~  - 


©  ©  © 
© 


BRIDGES 
TRUSSES  © 
GIRDERS  © 
COLUMNS  © 
TOWERS  © 
THINKS  © 
BEDIMS  © 


©  Q  ©  © 


©  Q  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  © 


©  ©  ©  © 


©  © 


© ©  ©  ©  ©  © 


©  ©  © 
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ENGINES 

BOILERS 

HEATERS 

PUMPS 

SHIFTING 

PULLEYS 

CASTINGS 


©  © 


AND  WORKS,  MINNEHAHA  AVE.  &  TWENTYNINTH  STREET  MINNFAPfll  iq  minn 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT  DENVER-SEATTLE-SALT  LAKE  CITY -SAN  FRANCES CO^ KAN SAS  CITY 


© _ ©  ©  ©  ©  © 


© 


©  ©  © 


©  ©  ©  © 


Max  A.  Stahlberg,  President.  John  A.  Andrews,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

STAHLBERG,  ANDREWS  & 

(INCORPORATED) 

Interior  Decorators  and 

Edward  M.  Dates,  V-Pres.  &  Mgr. 

DATES  CO. 

Furnishers 

Fine  Furniture — Draperies 
Wall  Fabrics — Upholstering 
Cabinet  Work 

1414  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 

Phones  :  N.  W.  3313-L-l  T.  C.  1725 

Minn. 

Frescoing— Gilding 

Painting— Wall  Paper 

Hardwood  Finishing 

Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 


(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by— 


Pemfiina  Portland  cement  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


**  *  *  *  -It  *  vr  -A-  *  -It  *  *  *  *  -X-  -X-  *  *  -a-  *  *  ->I-  -X-  *  vr  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  -X-  *  -X-K-  * 

CHAMBERLIN  | 
Metal  | 
Weather 
Strip  Co. 


THE  ONLY 
PERFECT 

Weather 
Strip 

Invisible 
Indestructable 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wood 

D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 
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Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  D  A  I II T I  It  O 
and  EXTERIOR  rAINIINb 
2 1  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443  Botli  ’Phones - 1443 


Health  and  Happiness 


* 


837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 

MINNESOTA,  :j 

W************************-^************* 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

■****•31 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The 


PLUMBING 
AND  HEATING 

are  the  two  most  import¬ 
ant  features  in  your 
house,  or  buildings  of  any 
kind.  If  you  have  a  poor 
job,  the  health  and  peace 
of  yourself,  family  and 
employees  are  at  stake 

Let  Your  Work  to 


814  Nicollet  Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

J.  G  BEATTIE,  Manager 

And  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  very  best  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating. 

Assortment  GAS  and  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

1  BOTH  PHONES, 39 

Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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SEND  FOR 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 

Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Heating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kellogg=IVIackay=Cameron  Co. 

Chicago. 

niNNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  306-308  Deleware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


Archambo  heating 
and  Plumbing  Co. 


317-19-21  -23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Telephone  248. 


♦ 

|  Kelly  &  Lamb, 

♦  " 

: 

♦  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 

HEATING 

SANITARY  PLUMBING, 

PIPE  CUTTING,  PIPE  COVERING, 
GAS  FITTING. 

313  Third  Avenue  South, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


“The  Boiler  Magazine” 


Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heatingand 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Fitters’  Supplies. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


H.  KELLY 


&  CO. 

Contracting 

Steam  Engineers 

Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

Large  Stock  Fine 
Gas  Fixtures 


NO  DIRT  OR 


Most  Heat 

Smallest  Amount  Fuel 

A  perfect  Hot  Water  Hrating  Appara¬ 
tus.  Old  houses  equipped  wiihouf  in¬ 
convenience  to  occupants.  A  full  b 
ment  not  necessary.  Simple  in  ope._  ,, 
lion  Prices  reasonable  for  high  grade 
work.  ASK  US  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


in- 

ise-  ■' 
ra-  ,  s 


POND  &  HASEY  00. 1 

231  33  5th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Agents  for — 

Peninsula  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 


CELEBRATED 
MAGE  E 
Pter  m  and  Hot  Water  Heater 


1 


225-227-229  So.  Third  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


SAXTON  HEATING  CO. 

405  6th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Steam,  Hot  Water 
Heating  and  Ventilation 
Hot  Air  and 
Combination  Heating 


AGENTS: 

Prince  Royal  Furnaces, 
Royal  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heaters 


Twin  City  Phone  878.  N.  W.  I  hone  4380  J-l  Main. 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 


South  Park 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Co. 

II  GltflKan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 

New  Columbia  Boilers.  Minn. 
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Magnesia 

Flexible 

Cement 


Roofing 


Only  Weighs  About  90  Pounds 


to  the  Square  when  finished 


Not  affected  by  acids,  gases,  fumes, 
hot  water,  steam,  smoke  or  cinders, 
heat  or  cold.  Will  not  buckle,  crack, 
warp,  shrink  or  swell.  A  little  care 
will  prolong  its  life  forever.  Adapted 
for  flat  or  steep  roofs,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  all  seasons. 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY,  200=206  First  Ave  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Sole  Northwestern  Agents  and  Contractors.  Dealers  in  Building  Papers,  Vulcanite  and  Rubber  Vulcanite  Roofings  1-2-3  ply  ;  Bipe 
Coverings,  Roof  Coatings.  Stack  Paint  and  K’Sene  Coldwater  Paint,  a  dry  powder  in  white  and  colors.  Catalogues  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  cheerfully  furnished. 


Carey’s 


aaaaaB  bbgbbb  000000 
yyyyyaBBBBBriaaaaaa 


WM.  RHODES,  President. 


CEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


cccccnaaaaoacBnrirtin 
a  a  a  a  a  a  b  a  b  Bi  o  Q  c  o  g  e  g  g 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc. .Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes’ 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  and 

Gravel . 


Patent  Skj  lights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
ami  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA. 


Office  and  Works. 

Fort,  Cor  W.  Fifth  Street. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


Slut  e  and  Iron. 
Jletnl  Ceilings. 


BaaUBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

aaaaaaBBBBBBaaaaaa 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


aaaaaaaaaaaaBBBDBB 

BBGBBBaaaaayaaaaaa 


The  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Artist 

Are  exemplified  in  our 

Steel  Ceiling's  and  Sidewalls 

Specially  Appropriate  for  Public  Buildings 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Designs 

ST,  PAUL  ROOFING,  CORNICE  &,  ORNAMENT  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Publishers  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 


FRED’CK  KEES,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 

J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul,  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Suite  914-915  Northwestern  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

904  Globe  Building,  St.  Paul. 


OBITUARY. 

Mifflin  E.  Bell,  architect,  Chicago,  died  on  Tuesday,  May 
31st,  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Bell  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
and  went  to  Illinois  in  his  youth.  When  twenty-six  years  old 
he  became  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Illinois  state 
capitol,  and  later  was  architect  of  the  state  capitol  of  Iowa. 
Before  the  latter  building  was  completed,  Mr.  Bell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  supervising  architect  for  the  treasury  department  at 
Washington.  He  was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  and  the  young¬ 
est  man  ever  chosen  to  such  a  position.  The  architect  served 
under  President  Arthur  and  Cleveland  until  1887,  when  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  continuing  his  work.  Mr.  Bell  left  a 
widow,  two  sons,  Henry  Van  Hoff  and  Dillwyn  M.  Bell,  and 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jerrems,  and  Julia  and  Susie  Bell. 


MR.  CLARKE  MERCHANT,  (DECEASED.) 

A  loss  keenly  felt  in  the  business  world,  as  well  as  to  his 
hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  all  over  the  country,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Clarke  Merchant,  who  died  recently  in  Philadelphia.  Ever 
since  the  war,  Clarke  Merchant  has  been  engaged  in  commer¬ 
cial  life,  and  through  his  industry  and  business  integrity  built 
up  a  business  of  great  magnitude  in  the  brass  and  copper 
product  line.  Mr.  Merchant  comes  from  a  fighting  stock,  his 
grandfather,  George  Merchant,  being  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812.  His  father  was  one  of  the  first  cadets  to  West  Point  and 
subsequently  served  in  every  rank  in  the  army  up  to  colonel, 
with  which  rank  he  was  retired. 

It  was  during  his  father’s  army  service  that  Clarke  Mer¬ 
chant  was  born,  having  come  io  light  in  Oglethorpe  Barracks 
Savannah,  Ga.,  September  30,  1836.  He  entered  the  United, 
States  Navy  in  1854  as  a  midshipman  and  graduted  in  1857. 
Before  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Pacific  ocean  squadron. 
In  I860  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master,  and  under  that 
commission  served  on  the  sloop  of  war  Germantown.  When 
United  States  Minister  Ward  went  to  Pekin,  Clarke  Merchant 
was  the  executive  officer  on  the  steamer  Toey  Wan,  on  which 
the  trip  was  made.  During  the  bombardment  of  the  Chinese 
torts  by  the  English,  on  the  Pei-ho  river,  he  was  present.  Later 
he  served  on  the  Mediterranean  squadron  on  board  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  but  returned  io  the  Pacific  squadron  where  he  served 
as  flag  lieutenant  and  ordnance  officer. 

W  hen  the  Civil  V  ar  broke  out,  Mr.  Merchant  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Atlantic  squadron  and  served  on  the  Roanoke  as 
lieutenant.  During  the  year  of  1861  he  was  promoted  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  and  served  with  distinction  as  such  throughout 
the  conflict.  About  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-commander  on  board  the  training  ship 
Constitution;  but  resigned  soon  after  and  commenced  a  busi¬ 
ness  career  in  Philadelphia,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Carman,  Merchant  &  Shaw,  agents  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.,  but  later  establishing  himself  in  the  tinplate  and 
metal  business  under  the  firm  of  Clarke  Merchant  &  Co  (In¬ 
corporated.) 


This  company  distributes  as  great  a  quantity  of  brass  and 
copper  goods  as  any  other  metal  house  in  the  United  States 
and  all  this  insures  the  dealer  and  consumer  bottom  market 
prices  and  the  promptest  mill  shipments. 

Merchant  &  Co.  are  also  manufacturers  of  babbitt  metals 
solders,  etc.,  and  carry  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  brass  and 
copper  products  carried  by  any  single  manufacturer  or  jobbing 
house  in  this  country. 


SPECIAL  ESCUTCHEON  AND  KNOB  FOR  STATE  CAPITOL 

HARDWARE. 

The  newspapers  and  the  public  have  been  disposed  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  slow  progress  of  work  on  the  new  Minnesota 
State  Capitol  building.  They  do  not  realize  the  size  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  structure.  Those  fully  familiar  with  the  facts  are 
of  the  opinion  that  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as  possible,  con 
sistent  with  securing  only  the  best  results.  The  amount  of 
work  and  material  required  in  a  building  of  this  character  is 
almost  beyond  conception,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  con¬ 
cerned.  One  of  the  minor  features  is  that  of  the  trimming 
hardware,  and  a  few  statistics  covering  that  detail  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive.  The  Western  Architect  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Gardner  for  the  facts  in  this  connection,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  rather  formidable. 

The  principal  quantities  of  the  various  lines  of  hardware 
for  the  four  floors  above  the  sub-basement  are  as  follows: 
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226 

328 

220 

114 

48 


Master  keyed  cylinder  locks .  or,-, 

Three  bolt  communicating  locks .  115 

Three  keyed  pintumbler  wardrobe  locks .  218 

Special  escutcheons  with  state  seal,  4x20  in .  144 

Special  escutcheons  with  state  seal,  3%xl2  in. ..... .  . .  195 

Special  escutcheon  plain,  3x9  in . .  74() 

Special  design  knobs,  3  inches  in  diameter.  . .  84 

Special  design  knobs,  2%  inches  in  diameter. .' .  886 

Paracentric  keys  for  cylinder  locks .  '  1  862 

Ball  bearing  butts,  6x6  in . . .  j’ooq 

Ball  bearing  butts,  5x5  in .  ^  . .  ’°75 

Ball  bearing  butts,  6x8  in .  .  3Q 

Five  knuckle  bronze  butts,  4x4  in . 

Five  knuckle  bronze  butts,  3x3  in . 

Five  knuckle  bronze  butts,  2 14x214  in . 

Bommer  spring  hinges  for  marble . . 

Bommer  spring  hinges  for  regular  doors. . 

Kick  plates . 

.  gQ 

Matchless  floor  hinges .  ^ 

Liquid  checks  and  springs .  - 

Door  holders .  ' 

Lever  flush  bolts .  . 

Ball  bearing  window  pulleys . 

Giant  metal  sash  chain,  ft . 

Special  sash  locks . 

Special  sash  lifts . 

Special  sash  sockets . 

Pull  down  hooks  on  poles . 

Howarth  sash  centers . 

Half  flush  transom  catches . 

Bronze  coat  and  hat  hooks . 

Bronze  drawer  pulls .  . 

TaPHn’s  patent  stop  screws  and  washers .  12  096 

The  fact  that  much  of  this  material  is  of  special  design  of 
unusual  sizes,  makes  the  showing  more  notable  While  it 
is  what  the  men  in  the  trade  call  a  large  bill  of  high-grade 
archvare  its  cost  is  about  one  seven-hundredths  part  of  that 
ot  the  entire  building,  about  $8,000. 

Ten  different  manufacturers  had  a  hand  in  the  production 
hese  goods,  including  some  of  the  best  known  concerns 
the  country.  The  special  design  hardware  was  made  by 
the  Reading  Hardware  Co.,  from  designs  original  with  Cass 
G  bert)  the  architect.  The  material  is  now  nearly  all  at  the 

Z  ™ Zt  h,  fS  7  ln  P,a“  “  as  ^possible  'by 

tte  entire  bi.f  Trr\  ’  °'  Mlnne«°,ls-  who  furnished 
contract  , or  .  .o  f  ”  *to  rcCen,lr  "warded  the 

wardrobe'  etc  “  hardWare  ,0r  th»  booths. 


1,000 

6,000 

250 

500 

250 

100 

180 

180 

950 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES. 

Painting  and  the  parts  of  building  operations  usually  ear¬ 
ned  out  by  painters,  probably  give  architects  five  times  as 
much  annoyance  and  worry  as  any  other  like  money  expendi¬ 
ture  that  comes  under  their  control.  We  have  known  archi¬ 
tects  of  experience  to  declare  that  they  had  about  made  up 
their  minds  never  to  contract  another  piece  of  painting  or  hard 
wood  finish,  or,  at  least  never  to  let  work  to  any  contractor 
whom  they  did  not  know  thoroughly— that  while  they  could 
form  some  idea  of  what  materials  were  being  used  in  any  other 
department  of  building  work,  the  ways  of  the  devious  con- 

indCi1rnLPamtTS,  W6re  PaSt  findinS  out-”ntil  ^  was  paid  off 
ana  it  was  too  late. 

tecti^  hTrViSif  1  arCWteCt  haS  ambitions  as  an  amateur  de- 
,  he  may  take  pride  m  coming  up  with  a  slippery  con 

racting  painter,  but  the  ordinary  architect  does  not  enjoy 

ving  samples  of  goods  to  an  analytical  chemist 

theffChlteCtS  °f  experience  almost  without  exception  have 
th  re  ore  come  to  rely  upon  the  goods  of  certain  makers  ! 
paints  varnishes,  and  the  like,  knowing  that  if  the  goods  are 
^honestly  and  intelligently  the  chances  of  failure  are 


In  fact  the  business  of  manufacturing  paints  and  varnishes 

ad  fawsenthaCn°nthUfer  aCCOrdin^  wholesom 

trade  laws,  than  that  of  most  other  building  supplies. 

apparent]!8  h  °me  COmpetition  among  manufacturers,  who 
apparentiy  have  access  to  a  free  market  for  nearly  all  their 

raw  materials,  and  they  place  their  finished  goods  on  the  mar 
ket  upon  their  respective  merits  at  prices  that  enable  them  to 
^eep  up  a  high  standard  of  excellence 

selertVmInfbr0!  t0  blUld  UP  a  reliable  b^ness  can 

which  he  knows  wm  fin  ^  ^  Varn,shes'  g00ds 

llsed  Without  aTuCtZ  re9U,reaentS  if  he  a™, 

Jl:  ZZ  p"‘“  o' 

with  goods  from  houses  who  have  reptrtaHoM  ‘ 

— rr; 

have  made  such  an  enviai  1  Wei  Bros'  Paints>  which 

tion  for  patatiV  sueh  h  mreC°rd  ‘°  ltad  th^  "elec- 
Building  and  iZZZtLZ'l  ^  Lu“ber 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  CoVlaT  BU‘i<Img'  Mllin«iPoIis; 

Minueapohs,  and  the  And™^n°°S“^"rt  H°“Sd’ 

CATALOGUE  OF  FIRE-PROOF  WINDOWS,  DOORS,  ETC. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  fire-proof  wood,  more  atten 
on  is  now  being  given  to  the  question  of  window  and  doors 
that  are  fire-proof,  or  would  be  fire-proof  in  the  event  of  a  fire’ 
than  any  other  item  that  enters  into  the  modern  building  We 
have  been  lead  along  these  thoughts  by  the  receipt  of  the  St 
Pan  Roofing  *  Cornice  Co.’s  new  catalogue  of  firmpr^f  door  ' 
windows,  etc.,  showing  in  halftone  illustrations  the  tests  0fTe 
re-pr°ot  qualities  of  frames  and  sash  fitted  with  wire  glass’ 
The  test  proved  all  that  could  be  desired  in  defying  the  flam  « 

^utSf the  heac  ~ *  -  ti™  s: 

Another  special  feature  of  this  catalogue  are  the  illustra 

zl rs  r/r r 

“>‘S  r: 

=fjr ™ 

00,-r.do  “S:;:;1:1::’:  t:z  iu  Tn  m 

file-proof  window,.  Take  it  all  Z\  Z  working 

tie  St.  Pan,  R„oflng  4  c„.  win  gite  aU 

that  is  necessary  for  either  ■uvhhem  information 

the  way  of  fire-proof  flo  b,tect,  owner  or  contractor  in 

will  be  pleased  to  mail  /  endows,  and  the  company 

-o-™  -  rVcZ”  7;  - 

address.  leceipt  of  their  name  and 


gives  universal  satisfaction. 

The  cut  following  illustrates  our  new  brick  set  furnace 
which  we  make  in  three  sizes.  These  furnaces  are  especially  in 
ended  foi  school  houses  and  large  church  jobs.  The  combination 
attachment  tor  heating  hot  water  radiators  as  shown  in  our  1904 
catalogue  on  page  22,  may  be  used  on  ihese  furnaces  If  desired 
A  very  fine  system  for  school  houses  may  be  had  by  using  hot 
water  coils  on  the  outside  walls  of  each  room,  and  a  hot  air 
register  on  the  inner  wall;  the  hot  air  to  be  conducted  to  the 

^ris  u  “d'in  °f  briC!-  flUeS  aS  ^  US6d  Wh6re  indi-ct  -team 
heat  is  used  m  connection  with  a  fan  system.  We  furnish 

en  desired,  with  these  furnaces,  a  battery  of  water  tanks 
which  are  placed  inside  of  the  brick  work  for  the  purpose  of 
^  PP  ying  moisture  and  retaining  heat.  There  is  no  system 
of  heating  that  will  furnish  as  moist  and  balmy  air  as  cL  be 
m.shed  with  our  hot  air  and  combination  furnaces  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  in  open  tanks  placed  within  the  casing 
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THE  PROPER  EXECUTION  OF  INTERIOR  WOOD  FINISH. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  architects  that  the  proper 
execution  of  interior  hardwood  finish  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  connection  with  building,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  items  used  in  the  construction  which 
is  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  home,  and  unless  properly  exe¬ 
cuted,  is  always  a  source  of  regret  to  the  owner.  Enough  care 
and  consideration  in  the  correct  method  of  handling  of  woods, 
as  well  as  the  workmanship  on  same,  is  very  seldom  given  by 
factories  who  produce  this  work,  and  it  is  quite  often  the  case 
that  the  question  of  a  few  dollars  carries  with  it  more  weight 
than  the  consideration  of  the  results  which  are  desired.  Archi¬ 
tects  owe  it  to  their  clients  to  secure  for  them  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  in  this  connection 
the  quality  of  work  should  be,  if  anything,  more  fully  consid¬ 
ered  than  the  price.  The  proper  execution  of  interior  finish 
should  be  given  very  careful  consideration,  and  the  work 
should  always  be  entrusted  to  concerns  whose  ability  to  prop¬ 
erly  furnish  it,  and  whose  reputation  for  first  class  work  is 
unquestionable. 

In  line  with  this  statement,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  Farley  &  Loetscher  Manufacturing  Company  of  Dubuque. 
Iowa,  which  is  probably  the  largest  concern  of  this  kind  in  the 
country,  and  whose  reputation,  being  of  the  very  highest,  has 
stood  the  test  of  years.  Their  operations  are  on  the  very  larg¬ 
est  scale,  and  one  which  finds  a  market  for  its  output  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  company  owes  its  prominence  not  only 
to  the  extent  of  its  operations,  but  fully  as  much  to  its  wide 
reputation  for  beauty  of  material  and  superb  workmanship 
embodied  in  its  hardwood  interior  finish,  which  may  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  most  costly  and  elegant,  private  and  public 
buildings  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  this  journal  to  be  able  to  give  this  in¬ 
formation,  which  will  be  a  great  interest  to  every  one  employ¬ 
ing  this  class  of  material. 


CIRCULATION  FOR  RESIDENCE  HEATING. 

There  is  a  feature  in  connection  with  hot 
air  heating  that  a  great  many  do  not  look 
at  in  the  right  light.  That  is  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  or  inside  circulation  of  air.  It 
appears  that  the  first  thing  a  great  many 
people  think  of,  or  demand,  when  they  are 
approached  on  the  subject  of  hot  air  heat¬ 
ing,  is  that  of  an  outside  cold  air  duct.  The 
same  people,  if  approached  on  heating  with 
hot  water  or  steam  systems  would  not  think 
of  asking  for  a  cold  air  duct  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  outside.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  cold  air  duct  from  the  outside 
is  an  essential  thing  for  the  successful  work¬ 
ing  of  a  hot  air  furnace.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Much  better  results  may  be  obtained 
by  cold  aid  ducts  from  the  inside  or  from 
the  rooms  to  be  heated.  Much  better  ven¬ 
tilation  will  be  secured  by  inside  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  with  a  hot  air  furnace  than  when 
heating  with  hot  water  or  steam,  as  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  is  ventilation  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  A  ventilating  flue  may  be  used  with 
a  hot  air  system  and  inside  circulation  to 
good  advantage. 

Mention  of  a  good  plan  for  a  ventilating 
flue  may  be  found  on  page  24  of  our  1904 
catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  The  Lennox  Furnace  Co.,  Marshalltown, 
Io.;  W.  J.  Heald,  Manager. 


A  CREDIT  TO  THE  NORTHWEST. 

While  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Northwest  has  been  al¬ 
most  phenomenal,  it  is  not  everyone  that  is  familiar  with  the 
full  development  of  (his  rapid  growth.  There  are  many  con¬ 
cerns  doing  business  in  the  Twin  Cities,  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  largest  cities  of  the  world,  and  in  the  tent,  awn¬ 
ing  and  canvas  goods  line,  there  are  but  one  or  two  concerns 
in  the  entire  country  that  excel  in  magnitude  that  of  H.  G. 
Neal,  who  maintains  factories  in  both  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

All  orders  for  tents,  awnings,  canvas  covers,  etc.,  whether 
large  or  small,  receive  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  con¬ 
sideration  from  Mr.  Neal.  By  virtue  of  his  reputation  as  be¬ 
ing  the  largest  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  his  line  in  this 
section,  as  well  as  for  his  reputation  for  honorable  and  upright 
business  methods,  customers  may  feel  assured  of  honorable 
and  just  treatment. 

He  has  recently  completed  the  awning  work  for  the  great 
Plymouth  Clothing  house,  and  the  New  England  store  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  besides  he  has  secured  the  contract,  and  has  nearly 
completed  the  large  tent  for  Minnesota  State  Fair  Association, 
including  seats,  etc.  This  tent  will  have  a  seating  capacity  for 
fully  5,000  people.  He  also  furnished  the  tent  and  outfit  for 
the  Operatic  Co.,  which  played  at  Lake  Harriet  last  season, 
and  is  going  to  supply  the  New  Light  Opera  Co.,  that  is  to  be 
located  at  Nicollet  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  with  a  complete  equipment  of  canvas  seats,  etc. 

Mr.  Neal  makes  a  specialty  of  awnings  for  private  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  architects  who  will  allow  him  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  estimates  on  this  kind  of  work  for  the  better  class  of  resi¬ 
dences,  or,  if  they  will  kindly  suggest  to  their  clients  to 
call  at  Mr.  Neal’s  establishment  at  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  will 
not  only  confer  a  favor  to  Mr.  Neal,  but  also  to  the  clients, 
as  all  that  one  can  do.  will  be  done  to  insure  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  both  architect  and  client.  Mr.  Neal  takes  special  pride 
in  referring  anyone  that  is  interested,  to  many  of  the  most 
handsome  dwellings  in  the  Northwest,  for  which  he  has  fui 
nished  the  awnings. 
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At  the  Top 

U.  S.  EAGLE 


N.  M. 

(NEW  METHOD) 

Terries 

have  no  superior  for  roofing  purposes.  They  are 
the  result  of  a  more  perfect  development  of  our 
famous  MF  brand.  Made  eotirely  by  the  palm 
oil  process,  and  extra  heavy  coated. 

Architects,  contractors  and  roofers  find  U.  S. 
Eagle  N.  M.  Roofing  Tin  most  satisfactory.  It  is 
thoroughly  trustworthy  uoder  all  conditions  of 
weather,  and  in  any  climate.  La‘ts  a  lifetime. 
For  sale  by  first  class  wholesale  metal  houses 
throughout  the  country. 

Sample,  postpaid,  on  request 


TRADE  MARK 

N  M 


American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 


Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Steam 

Pumps 


Hoisting 

Engines 


Dynamos 
and  Motors 


11  Broadway.  New  York. 

144  Lake  St,  Chicago. 

101  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

222  Globe  Building,  Seattle. 

Erie  Co.  Bk  Building,  Buffalo. 
Keystone  Building,  Pittsburg, 

1207  W.  Ninth  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Odd  Fellows  Building,  St.  Louis. 


THE  “COLUMBUS  SHUTTER  C0.: 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

'•  r  • 

The  Best  Door  ever  made  for 

Car  Barns,  Freight  Houses,  Warehouses, 


__  H|  Cot,  tractor  and  Builder 

\j o ii  n  Nelson  ^  stone  and 


DIMENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PAkT  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 


OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TEl  EPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 


Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Take  St.  &  Marshall 
A ve.  Bridge.  Tel.  1'.  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


THE  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 

ST.PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone  Grant  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  St'eet, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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r.  r.  K  r.  r  r.  r.wr.r.r.i'.r.rrrr.r.r.r.rr.rrrrvrrrrifi'ri'*’ 

THE 

MOSAIC  TILE 
CO. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FLOOR  TILE 

CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  building  en¬ 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished.  ^ 


m  c.  a_  c  _  r  -  a  _ 


♦  AKRON  ROOFING  T I  L E  | 

~  ^  i 

i 
: 
♦ 
: 


‘Spanisli”,  “Shingle”  and.  other  1  ’;« 1 1  < 


Manufactured 
by 


THE  AKRON  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  ( 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 

CATALOGUE 


.) 


Landers-norrlson-Christenson  Co..  Minneapolis  Agents. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


»»♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦< ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦  + 

♦ _ ♦ 


Double  Track  Concrete  Bridge-  Illinois  Central  Ry. 


4000  bbls.  Universal  Portland  Cement 
used  in  this  Construction. 


:  Guarantee  Cement  &  Stone  Co. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


NORTHWESTERN  SALES  AGENT 


704  New  York  Life  Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ < 


IVES  PATENT 

I  ”  JSI 

— —  WINDOW  STOP 

^ZjTemyBed  oiur 

ADJUSTERS 

m 

Prevents  Drafts,  Dust,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metal  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw.  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  00.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Showing  Cross  Section  of  Port¬ 
able  Crematory  and  Water  Heater 
For  Residences  and  up  to  12  Flats 


CRAQIN  COMBINED 
GARBAGECREMATORY 

...AND... 


WATER  HEATER 

...FOR... 


HOTELS,  HOSPITALS, 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS, 

RESIDENCES,  ETC. 


WRITK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


An  Economy  in  Any  Building.  A  Necessity  in  Most 
Buildings. 


Cragin  Garbage  Crematory  Co. 

285  Forty=Third  St.,  Chicago. 


Brick  Set  Crematory  and  Water  Heater.  Showing  Garbage  and 

TT'nftl 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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ORNAMENTAL 

Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 
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1  14  W.  THIRD  ST., 

ST.  PAUL, 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  J399. 
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Stone\^J 
Brick 
Lime 
Austin- 
Cement 

Jasper 
Plaster 
tile 

Sidewalks. 
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STsjgii 


THE 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W,  J.  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


Salem.  Oh  lo. 


Get  our  Catalogs 

of  the  best  C  A.  M  E  IV  A  S  , 
LENSES,  MATERIAL  and 
APPARATUS  for  Architects’ 
and  Travelers’  use. 

O.  H.  Peck  Company 

112=114=116  S.  5th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Largest  Photog'raphic  Supply  House  inthe  N  .  \V . 


\  SIMONSON  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  I 

1  + 

4-  MANUFACTURERS  OF  * 

*  * 


:  Sash,  Doors  and  High  Grade  Interior  Finish ; 

Stairs,  Office  and  Bank  Fixtures 


J  Office  and  Factory;  l7‘5  l729  7th  St.  So.  * 

All  Kinds  of  Hard  Wood  Work  A  Specialty 

- Telephones - 


*  N,  W  ,  Main  695-L 

* 

* 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


M 
* 
* 

Twin  City,  391. 

* 
* 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★  *★★★★★★★★★★★★■*•** 
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STRUCTURAL 
AND 
ORNAHENTAL  :? 

IRON  WORK  | 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The 


Joist  Hangers,  Grilles, 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar  °,j 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 

Patent  Wrought  Steel  Joist  Hanger  RIESECK 

948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

K 
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Prominent  Houses  of  the  Zenith  City  ^  \ 

With  whom  Architects  and  Contractors  may  deal  in  perfect  assurance  of  honest  treatment  I 


NATIONAL  I  FRO  INI  OO. 

-Manufacturers  of- 


Architectural 

Iron 

Work 


Columns,  Beams,  &c 
Furnished  on 
Short  Notice 


See  us  Before 
Letting  Contract 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


Burrell  $c 

Harmon 


FURNACES 

ROOFING 


Automatic 
Heat  Regulators 

Tin,  Iron,  S'ate, 
Pitch  and  Cravel 


Galvanized  Iron  Cornice  and  Skylights, 
Steel  Ceilings,  Tin  mid  Sheet  Iron 
Work  of  all  kinds. 

Send  us  your  Plans  and  Specifications. 

PhoneB  No.  3  So.  1st  Ave.  E.,  DULUTH 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

l  LOUIS  R.  HELBING  j 

t  ROOFING  and  l 

l  CORNICE  WORK  i 

1  Tin  and  Sheet  Metal  Work  | 

X  Zenith  Phone  738— Bell  Phone  1001  DULUTH,  MINN.  ♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

|  DEETZ  &  OO. 

*  Manufacturers  of 

t  Galvanized  P  fi  D  kl  I  P  C 
l  Iron  and  Copper  U  U  11  rl  I  U  L 

J  Ornamental  Zinc  and  Copper  Work,  Fire-Proof  Doors 

j*  and  Shutters,  Galvanized  Iron  Skylights,  etc. 

J  Vent.latlng  Pipes  Smokestacks 

IV  I  /N  IN  TIN,  IRON,  SI,ATK,  PITCH  and 
n  U  L/  I  I  IN  VJ  GRAVEL  AND  ASPHALT 

|  404-6  East  Superior  St.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SCOTT- GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

L-l_J  MBER 

SASH,  DOORS  and  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure  Your  Plans 

for  Mill  Work 

Office  and  Stair  Work.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 


WM.  PENN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in — - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  R?il.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


Roofing 
Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1123-4  156  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St.. 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


Alfred,  n.  Y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  I LL.  room  34.  qilfillan  block,  st.  Paul.  4*4  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 
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Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

ARE  the  pioneers  of  their  line.  They  inaugurated 
shingle-staining  and  made  the  wide  vogue  of  the 
shingled  house  possible.  All  other  shingle  stains  are 
followers  upon  their  success,  but  lack  their  of  deptn 
and  freshness  of  color,  durability,  wood-preserving 
properties  and  freedom  from  blackening. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  upon  ap 
plication. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 


gms  Sheathing  Quilt  1 


A  SCIENTIFIC  nou-conduotor  ol  heat  and  sound. 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper  but  a  soft,  resilient 
cushion  of  dead-air  spaces,  giving  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  heat  insulation  or  the  absorption  of 
sound-waves.  Indestructable  by  moths,  vermin  or 
decay  and  uninflammable. 

ASBESTOS  QUILT, 

the  only  sheathing  made  that  is  heat,  sound  and 
fire  proof. 


Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Arch’ts,  Boston. 


% 

3 

* 

% 

X 

X 

* 

* 

3 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CEORCE  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agents,  ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS. 


* 
a 
* 
a 
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Reliance  Iron&WireWorks 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds. 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  gth  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  2417-J2 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice  Pres,  C.  M.  A.  Carlson,  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


Telephone 


j  N.  W.  Main  1084  J. 
(  Twin  City  723. 


Factory,  Salesroom  and  Office, 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM: 


: 


High  Carbon  Steel  Wire  Fabric  and  Cables  for 

Reinforcing  Concrete 


Write  for  Catalogue  “D” 


ANCHOR- 


C»6U  f 


CON  C,  B.  *.T  *• 


: 

♦ 

! 


WIDE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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ARCHITECTS  WILL  PLEASE  REMEMBER 

THAT  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE 

IOWA’S  REPRESENTATIVE  HOUSES 

IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  LINES 


Established  1882  Incorporated  1892 

Mason  City  Manufacturing  Co. 

MASON  CITY 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GOOD  MILL 
WORK 

CLAY  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

Specialty  of  Large  Public  Buildings 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

Mason  City,  lewa 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

[  Mason  City,  Iowa 

JlMew  Life  and  Steel  BoilerJ 


For  Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Des  Moines  Mfg. &  Supply  Co. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


THE  LENNOX  FURNACE  COMPANY 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Torid  Zone 

FURNACES 

The  Torid  Zone  furna¬ 
ces  are  made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  siz-  s,  aud  four  special 
sizes  for  low  cellars.  We 
also  make  three  espe 
dally  large  furnaces  for 
school  houses,  churches 
and  large  buildings. 
These  furnaces  are  brick 
set.  We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 

Write  for  Catalogs  and  Prices 

THE  LENNOX 
FURNACE  COMPA'Y 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIM  4-  CO. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  N.  W.  Distributors 


This  Cut  Represents  THE  FORT  DODGE  PLASTER  COMPANY’S  MILL 


This  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  modern  planter  mills  in  the  world.  It  has  a  daily  output  in  a  continuous  Cfnnn  RranH  UQrfj  WqII  PlrKtfir 
run,  of  160  tons.  Our  stone  is  deep  mined,  unbleached,  crystal  rock,  from  which  is  made  the  celebrated  OIUIIG  UIIIIU  lldlll  flUll  I 

thed  Quartz  Brand  Hard  Wall  Plaster,  Also  CARRARA,  PEARL,  guaranteed  to  be  unexcelled  for  uniformity,  durability 

aud  economy.  Write  for  prices  which  we  guarantee  will  be  as  low  as  first  class  goods  can  be  purchased  for  at  any  point.  \  ours  truly, 

THE  FORT  DODGE  PLASTER  CO. 


(Ours  is  an  Independent  Mill.) 


F"  O 


DODGI 


IOWA 
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ELEVATORS 


PASSENGER 
AND  FREIGHT 

Electric,  Belt  and  Hand  Power.  Automatic  Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Kimball  Bros.  Co.  1039  Ninth  St.,  COUNCIL  BLUEFS,  IA. 


Send  in  Sizes 
and  get 

Special 

Designs 

For  your 

Windows 


THE  WESTERN  ART  GLASS  CO. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers 

DAVE  IMPORT,  IOWA 

Art  Staind  Glass  tor  Churches,  Residences  and  Public  Buildings 


Beveled 

Plate 

Set  in 

Lead, 

Copper 

or 

Brass 


The  Pneumatic  Pressure  Tank  System 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

For  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protection 

TANKS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Write  for  Catalog 

DES  MOINES,  IA., 

I O  I  East  Court  St. 


MCDONNELL  TANK  CO.. 


The  Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co's  “l!J'aring 

Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  ami  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  trame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Johnston  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co., 


The  Returns  from  this  Space 
will  amply  Justify  the 
Expense 


j  High  Grade  $ 

INTERIOR  FINISH 


AND 


t 

$ 

f 

| 


GENERAL  MILL  WORK  * 

t 

r-  i 


The  Largest  of  its  Character  in  the  World. 
Over  Six  Acres  Floor  Space. 


- 

S  Farley  &.  Loetscher  Mfg.  Co.  * 

£  8th  and  Jackson  St.  DUBUQUE,  IOWA  £ 


0/ 

si/ 
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Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

315  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  ""=SS‘E- 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


?  CAPITALS  r 
IN 


Compo 


J5he  YALE  Locks,  Builders 
Hardware  and  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 

MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asylum,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

a.  rvd 

Business  Buildings, 

a.lso  foi 

Residences  and  Cotta.ges. 

Write  for  information  to 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


*  * 


Trit 


on 


Radiators 


Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  we  have  the  best 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 

DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES—  Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  1519  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D. C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg. 

Warehouses—  Minneapolis,  Jersey  City.  J 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

DEVOTED  TO  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 


I 


Entered  November  24th,  1902,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  as  second-class  matter,  under  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879. 


VOL.  3. 


JUNE  1904 


No.  6. 


The  V/estern  Architect 

IS  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  I5TH  OF  EACH  MONTH 
BY 

THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(Incorporated.) 

Fred’ck  Kees,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President 
I.  Walter  Stevens,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Suite  914-915  Northwestern  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mtnn. 

Chicago  Office,  115  Dearborn  St., 

B.  H.  HELLEN,  Manager. 

St.  Paul  Office,  <504  Globe  Ruilding. 

New  York  Office,  280  Broadway,  Suite  289. 

C.  T.  WAUGH,  Manager. 

EDITOR. 

F.  G.  Corser,  N.  Y.  Life  Building . Minneapolis 

Subscriptions  in  United  States  and  Canada,  mailed  flat, 
$5.00  a  year,  strictly  in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates  made  known  on  application. 

Remittance  for  Subscription  and  Advertising  may  be  made  by 
check,  bank  draft,  express  or  post  office  order,  always  payable  to 
The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co.,  914-915  Northwest¬ 
ern  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Canadian  authorities  who  are  so  much  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  employment  of  American  civil  engi¬ 
neers  on  Canadian  railroads,  might  get  some  more 
advertising  of  the  same  kind  by  making  inquiry  into 
the  practice  of  employing  American  architectural 
talent. 

j*  j* 

Toronto,  according  to  the  “Canadian  Architect,”  had 
felt  safe  with  water  pipes  buried  three  and  one  half  feet 
in  the  ground  until  the  experiences  of  the  last  "excep¬ 
tional”  winter,  when  the  frost  in  some  cases  reached  pipes 
buried  five  feet.  The  water  pressure  at  the  great  Toronto 
fire  is  said  to  have  been  deficient,  but  it  is  not  charged 
that  the  condition  of  the  mains  is  the  cause.  In  the  Twin 
Cities,  it  is  thought  best  to  insure  against  breaks  from 
frost  by  burying  water  pipes  about  nine  feet,  but  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  the  past  winter  the  city  authorities  were  greatly 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  unusual  consumption  of  water. 
The  mains  crossing  the  river  were  accused  of  leaking, 
the  pumps  of  “slipping”  and  what  not.  The  plumbing 
fraternity,  however,  accounted  for  it  by  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  house  owners,  that  their  supplies  would  be  cut  off 
by  frost  unless  the  water  was  kept  running  in  them.  As 
water  meters  are  by  no  means  universal,  there  is  ground 
for  such  a  suspicion. 


Baron  Kaneko,  an  L.  L.  D.  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament,  now  visiting  this  country  to  study  economic 
conditions  and  to  report  to  his  government  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  St.  Louis  exhibits,  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  his 
people  are  thoroughly  awake — on  the  war  issue  at  any 
rate.  He  explains  that  his  nation  is  not  callow,  and  that 
his  people  are  not  restricted  to  imitation,  that  they  are  us¬ 
ing  guns  of  their  own  invention  and  that  Dr.  Shimose’s 
smokeless  powder  which  they  use  for  bursting  charges  in 
shells,  is  “five  times  more  potent  than  .  .  .  the  re¬ 

doubtable  lyddite.  Something  very  like  confirmation  of 
this  claim  comes  from  some  of  our  naval  officers  who  saw 
its  effects  on  one  of  the  Russian  ships  captured  at  Che¬ 
mulpo. 

Bill  boards  seem  likely  to  prevail  until  public  sen* 
timent  is  worked  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  looked 
upon  as  much  more  of  an  offense  than  now.  This  de¬ 
partment  has  had  occasion  to  comment  on  at  least 
one  instance  where  the  courts  had  assumed  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  quite  unusual,  and  had  sustained  an  ordinance  re¬ 
quiring  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  neighbors  be¬ 
fore  bill  boards  could  be  put  up  on  private  property. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  legality  of  this  ordinance  was 
never  tested  in  the  highest  courts,  because  the  bill 
posters  interested,  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  neigh¬ 
borhood  signatures  to  petitions  for  permits  to  put  up 
their  boards.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  liieher 
courts  would  sustain  any  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  bill  boards  on  private  property  if  so  sub¬ 
stantially  done  as  to  remove  the  idea  of  a  menace 
to  public  safety.  We  are  not  advised  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  tax  these  displays  has  ever  been  taken  un  for 
final  decision  in  the  courts,  but  if  such  a  taxing  power 
were  shown  to  be  within  the  legislative  province,  the 
nuisance  could  be  readily  brought  under  control.  It 
is  possible  that  by  a  stretch  of  the  rulings  that  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  defacing  of  natural  scenery  by  ad¬ 
vertisements,  the  nuisance  in  its  present  phase  may 
yet  be  reached.  Meanwhile  the  St.  Paul  Civic  League 
is  doing  the  right  thing  in  trying  to  arouse  public 
opinion  by  putting  up  some  model  bill  boards  of  a 
decent  and  orderly  sort,  and  the  Minnesota  Art  Com¬ 
mission  are  helping  along  the  good  work  as  they  can. 
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The  metric  system  is  reported  to  be  too  much  for  the 
Russian  military  system.  It  seems  that  the  guns  at  Vlad- 
ivostock  did  not  reply  to  the  first  attack  of  the  Jap  fleet, 
because  the  ammunition  was  too  plump  by  several  milli¬ 
metres. 

The  press  item  given  below  may  indicate  nothing 
more  than  a  flirtation,  yet  in  certain  lights  it  has  a  serious 
leap  year  look,  too.  Happily  it  comes  a  good  deal  short  of 
an  announcement : 

SEEKING  ALLIANCE  WITH  HARVARD. 

The  following  announcement  was  made  last  week  at  Boston 
from  the  office  of  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  “The  following  resolution, 
passed  by  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  just  been  transmitted  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  institute  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity: — 

“Voted,  That  the  executive  committee  be  requested  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  any  arrangement  can  be  made  with  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  combination  of  effort  in  technical  education  such 
as  will  substantially  preserve  the  organization,  control  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.” 

This  action  of  the  corporation  of  the  institute  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  alumni  and  the  faculty  immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  the  resolution. 

If  the  union  can  be  brought  about  so  as  to  effect  a  real 
“combination  of  effort  in  technical  education”  that  can 
be  maintained,  all  will  he  well,  but  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  such  a  combination  will  certainly  he  exceptional. 
“The  Tech”  itself,  is  not  wholly  free  from  certain  con¬ 
servative  influences  which  stand  in  the  way  of,  rather 
than  aid  technical  education — a  leaning  toward  a  sup¬ 
posed  culture  not  always  free  from  scholasticism  which 
may  more  readily  he  overdone  than  the  teaching  force 
may  be  disposed  to  recognize.  The  Institute  is  doing 
good  things,  but  many  of  these  good  things  come  from 
outside  initiative.  Naturally  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
students  are  men  with  an  ambition  to  do  things,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  average  student  body  at  universites. 
These  ambitions  are  hindered,  rather  than  helped  by  the 
conservatism  referred  to.  How  the  union  of  a  Technical 
school  with  a  university  can  fail  to  strengthen  this  con¬ 
servative  tendency,  does  not  appear. 

Southern  Yellow  Pine  is  having  its  merits  made 
known  to  those  interested  in  its  use  by  means  of  a  valu¬ 
able  booklet  issued  by  the  Southern  Lumber  Manufactur¬ 
ers'  Association.  The. booklet  is  evidently  being  used  as 
a  circidar  and  in  addition  to  containing  rules  for  gfradine 
and  the  standard  sections  of  boarding,  has  tables  of 
strength  of  the  principal  varieties  used,  and  much  other 
technical  information  of  value.  Here  will  be  found  the 
conclusions  reached  from  testing  timber  from  trees  that 
had  been  boxed  for  turpentine,  in  comparison  with  other 
timber  that  had  not  been  so  “boxed”  or  “bled.”  The  rel¬ 
ative  strength  of  Cuban,  Long  Leaf,  Loblolly  and  Short 
Leaf  pines  are  given,  showing  that  they  stand  in  the  or¬ 
der  named,  and  seem  to  vary  about  as  the  average  specific 
weight  of  the  different  kinds.  Just  how  any  one  is  to 
tell  which  is  which  by  the  time  the  varieties  have  reached 


new  markets,  a  thousand  miles  from  their  native  home, 
it  does  not  state.  ’A  table  of  average  weights  per  cubit 
foot,  at  a  certain  standard  of  dryness,  might  have  been 
some  guide  to  strength  if  not  to  variety,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  table  of  strengths  of  different  varieties.  This 
table  credits  the  four  varieties  with  transverse  strength 
relatively  at  ioo,  91,  84  and  77.  in  the  order  named,  and 
the  relative  weight  as  100,  94,  82  and  77. 

The  benefits  of  seasoning  as  stated  in  the  booklet,  sur¬ 
prise  readers  who  have  not  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  subject.  Ordinary  yard  timber  is  found  to  be  50  per 
cent  stronger  than  green  timber  and  the  strength  of  this 
yard  timber  is  said  to  be  capable  of  a  30  per  cent  increase 
by  kiln  drying.  Both  these  statements  will  appear  rash 
to  people  familiar  with  more  northern  varieties  of  pine 
and  other  woods,  and  in  fact  the  tables  given  in  the  book¬ 
let  hardly  bear  out  the  deductions.  Kiln  drying,  unless 
done  with  care,  has  not  only  been  held  to  detract  from  the 
strength  of  lumber,  but  its  effect  upon  the  weathering 
qualities — as  of  shingles  so  dried,  to  save  freight  in  long 
distance  shipments — has  been  questioned. 

A  feature  of  the  booklet,  little  short  of  a  curiosity  in 
these  days,  is  the  flitch  beam  with  methods  of  calculating 
examples  and  tables  of  strength.  An  example  given  re¬ 
quires  dimensions  of  iron  plate  and  timbers  necessary  to 
form  a  flitch  beam  carrying  80,000  pounds  with  a  clear 
span  of  18  feet,  and  the  answer  gives  a  beam  18  inches 
deep  with  a  plate  weighing  with  bolts,  more  than  80 
pounds  per  foot.  But  as  a  20-inch  I-beam  alone,  weigh¬ 
ing  80  pounds  per  foot  is  considerably  stronger  than  the 
flitch  beam,  which  would  require  22j4  feet  board  mea¬ 
sure  of  southern  pine  per  foot  in  addition  to  the  plate, 
the  resuscitation  of  the  flitch  beam  will  be  attended  with 
difficulties.  The  booklet  also  fails  to  point  out,  or  in  any 
way  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the 
shrinkage  that  takes  place  in  the  timber  bolted  to  the  sides 
of  the  flitch  plate.  As  manufacturing  tables  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  used,  such  oversights  are  to  be  de¬ 
plored. 

Jt, 

It  is  claimed  for  union  painters  that  they  have 
secured  advances  in  wages  per  hour  of  fifty  per  cent 
within  the  past  five  years,  with  generally  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent  in  hours.  This  would  mean  a 
smaller  real  advance  in  earnings  than  cost  of  living, 
unless  it  brought  with  it  less  lost  time,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  case.  It  would  increase  the  labor  cost  to 
owners  more  than  fifty  per  cent  if  the  manner  of 
finishing  remained  the  same,  but  much  inside  finish¬ 
ing  is  now  done  with  but  a  fraction  of  the  labor  form¬ 
erly  required.  Less  wood  finish  is  being  used,  rela¬ 
tively,  than  formerly,  which  would  have  a  further 
tendency  to  cut  into  the  employment  of  painters. 
Paints  and  varnishes  have  not  risen  in  price  to  any 
great  extent  during  the  period  ;  in  fact,  there  have  been 
at  least  two  times  of  very  low  priced  linseed  oil  during 
the  time,  so  that  owners  have  not  felt  this  increased 
labor  cost  so  keenly  as  if  materials  had  gone  up  as  in 
some  other  departments  of  building. 
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The  Bricklayers  of  Buffalo  are  carrying  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  strike  pretty  well  to  the  limit  -if  press  reports  do 
not  misrepresent  them.  The  stonemasons  being  on  strike 
for  higher  wages,  the  bricklayers  have  decided  to  lay  no 
bricks  on  concrete  foundations.  This  action  has  led  to 
something  very  much  like  retaliation  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
tractors  who  have  declared  a  lockout  of  all  masons,  tend¬ 
ers  and  teamsters  affiliated  with  them.  All  this  indicates 
that  the  interests  involved  are  feeling  more  ‘‘cocky”  than 
is,  very  fortunately,  the  case  in  the  building  trades  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  country.  There  are  several  potent 
reasons  why  peace  will  prevail  largely  in  labor  circles 
during  the  season,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  empty 
domestic  bin  to  which  we  have  called  attention  before. 
Although  wages  in  organized  callings  have  been  high  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  all  indications  point  to  an  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living  to  more  than  offset  increase  in 
wages  during  the  past  year,  except  in  cases  where  the 
wage  earner  was  enabled  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
living  by  less  idle  time.  Such  a  chance  was  exceptional, 
for  the  last  building  season  was  short,  with  many  rainy 
days,  and  succeeded  by  an  unusually  long  winter.  It  is 
safe  to  count  on  the  sentiment  of  the  workman  as  de¬ 
sirous  of  employment,  and  the  business  agent  will  have 
uphill  work  in  overcoming  that  sentiment,  especially  as 
the  developments  of  last  year  were  not  such  as  to  better 
the  standing  of  business  agents  before  either  the  unions  or 
the  public.  Indeed,  contractors  are  looking  upon  the 
business  agent  as  less  and  less  of  a  bugaboo,  and  if  he 
pulls  through  the  present  building  season  without  further 
loss  of  prestige,  he  will  he  in  luck. 

An  issue  is,  however,  awaiting  stone  masons,  not 
alone  in  Buffalo,  which  will  need  to  be  met  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  sympathy  if  the  masons  are  to  hold  their 
own.  The  struggle  between  the  stone  wall  and  the  con¬ 
crete  wall  for  foundations  has  scarcely  been  announced  as 
yet,  but  a  few  samples  of  concrete  foundation  walls  are 
being  widely  scattered  about  the  country,  taking  the  seeds 
of  reflection  with  them.  The  concrete  wall  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  budding — we  have  listened  to  accounts  of  house 
walls  built  of  concrete  a  half-century  since,  and  not  only 
of  concrete,  but  bonded  at  intervals  by  wires — but  the 
merits  of  house  foundation  walls,  built  of  good  cement 
concrete,  have  just  begun  to  be  thought  of  by  the  build¬ 
ing  public.  For  large  work  concrete  has  been  displacing 
stone  for  years,  a  condition  less  serious  for  the  trade  of 
the  stone  mason  than  will  come  from  competition  in  the 
materials  of  house  walls.  Stone  masons  will  have  to  meet 
this  competition  badly  handicapped  by  the  record  of  their 
works,  for  every  building  superintendent  knows  that  if 
he  expects  to  get  good  stone  walls  for  foundations  from 
the  average  of  masons,  he  has  to  almost  open  a  trade 
school  on  every  foundation  job.  Good  materials  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  mason  are  no  guaranty  for  good  walls. 
Beginning  with  the  footings,  if  good  flat  stone  are  fur¬ 
nished,  as  commonly  laid,  a  stone  footing  four  feet  wide 
will  be  no  more  efficient  for  support  than  the  concrete 
footing  of  three  feet.  When  it  comes  to  walls,  if  outer 
walls,  where  earth  is  to  be  filled  in  against  them,  all  stone 
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will  he  laid  with  reference  to  show  from  the  inside,  so 
that  while  a  fine  appearance  will  be  secured  here,  the  side 
toward  the  earth  bank  will  be  loosely  and  roughly  built 
with  probably  twice  the  joints  that  the  inside  has.  One  of 
the  hardest  problems  for  the  superintendent,  is  securing 
anything  like  a  uniform  distribution  of  headers  and 
stretchers  in  such  walls.  As  usually  built  with  lime  mor¬ 
tars,  the  outer  side  of  these  walls  is  not  only  unfit  to  carry 
weight,  but  it  offers  hardly  any  harrier  to  the  entrance 
of  water  into  the  wall.  If  the  soil  happens  to  be  clay,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  so  fill  back  against  the  wall  that 
water  will  not  follow  down  between  the  stone  wall  and 
clay  bank  for  years  after,  and  on  occasions  of  heavy  driv¬ 
ing  rains,  soaking  through  the  lime  mortar  joints  every¬ 
where. 

Sufferers  from  this  kind  of  work  are  in  good  shape 
to  be  converted  by'  the  new  concrete  propaganda.  To 
excavate  in  these  clay  soils  to  just  the  size  required,  to 
use  the  clay  bank  for  the  outer  side  of  a  mould  for  con¬ 
crete,  to  build  a  concrete  wall  of  far  better  materials  than 
the  old  mortars,  to  secure  a  wall  with  considerable  less 
materials  than  before — a  wall  that  is  a  monolith — all  this 
looks  to  be  very  desirable,  if  not  too  costly.  As  to  cost, 
good  cements  can  be  had  cheaply  enough.  Sand  will  cost 
about  so  much  in  any  case,  and  often  the  gravel  pit  will 
do  the  rest,  but  if  there  be  no  gravel  pit  available,  stone 
crushers  are  much  in  evidence  in  parts.  For  light  build¬ 
ings,  concrete  walls  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
cubic  feet  than  stone  walls  may  be  used  with  equal  safety, 
a  factor  that  gives  the  concrete  a  good  start  at  the  outset 
in  the  matter  of  cost.  The  wage  item  also  is  apt  to  favor 
concrete. 

■j*  j* 

Since  Mr.  Dooley  s  friends  found  the  germ  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  parasite  in  Paris,  and  the  microbe  in  Ire¬ 
land,  everybody  has  been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any¬ 
body  could  have  pulled  through  before  the  discovery. 
Here,  at  last,  is  an  explanation  by  Life. 

\\  hen  the  May'  baby  and  the  June  baby  became  well 
acquainted  they  exchanged  confidences. 

‘‘My  milk  comes  from  a  certified  cow,”  said  the  May 
babyr. 

“So  does  mine,"  said  the  June  baby. 

"It  is  milked  by'  a  man  in  a  white  suit,  with  steri¬ 
lized  hands,  through  absorbent  cotton,  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  45  degrees.” 

“So  is  mine.” 

“It  is  brought  to  me  in  a  prophylactic  wagon  drawn 
by  a  modified  horse.” 

“So  is  mine.” 

“Then  how  in  thunder  do  you  manage  to  be  so  fat 
and  well?” 

The  June  baby  winked  slyly. 

“I  chew  old  paper,  and  the  corners  of  the  rugs,  and 
anything  I  can  find  that  is  dirty',  and  in  that  way  I 
manage  to  maintain  the  bacterial  balance  so  essential 
to  health,”  he  said,  chuckling. 

The  May  baby'  laughed  long  and  loud. 

“So  do  I,”  said  he. 
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THE  CHAS.  M.  HARRINGTON  RESIDENCE. 

By  E.  B.  Northrop. 

The  twentieth  century  business  man,  whose  affairs 
are  conducted  upon  large  and  strenuous  lines,  becomes  so 
engrossed  in  the  work  of  money  getting  that  it  is  fair  to 
absolve  him  from  any  genuine  devotion  to  the  purely 
ideal  or  artistic  in  life.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  buy 
whatever  of  convenience  is  necessary  to  his  physical  anti 
mental  comfort,  even  though  he  should  affect  the  highest 
sentiments  of  culture,  refinement  and  asthetic  repose.  It 
is  rarely,  therefore,  that  the  eminently  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  man  of  affairs  develops  his  own  and  family’s  char¬ 
acteristics  along  artistic  lines  above  the  merely  conven¬ 
tional.  Occasionally,  however,  there  looms  up  in  the 
field  of  the  ordinary  and  practical  some  example  of  lavish 
monied  expenditure  which  at  once  assures  an  intelligent 
observer  that  culture  and  refinement  have  combined  with 
wealth  in  its  production. 

Such  an  example  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Harrington’s  new  home  at  the  corner  of  Park  avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  street,  Minneapolis,  several  illustrations  of 
which  appear  in  this  issue  of  The  Western  Architect. 

Situated  upon  a  commanding  terrace  of  ample  space 
the  quiet,  dignified  elegance  of  the  exterior  of  this  man¬ 
sion  of  the  Italian  rennaisence  at  once  attracts  special  at¬ 
tention  and  vouches  for  something  better  than  mere 
modern  tawdriness  within.  The  utilitarian  and  the 
artistic  are  at  once  combined  in  the  plain  walls  of  light 
colored  brick  which  add  delightful  coloring  to  surfaces 
devoid  of  the  many  incongruous  shapes  and  shades  too 
often  affected  in  other  styles  and  other  materials  of  costly 
homes.  The  exterior,  indeed,  is  a  noteworthy  example 
of  architectural  perfection  in  perspective,  coloring,  form, 
style  and  simplicity  characteristic  only  of  what  is  highest 
and  best  iir  art. 

Pleased  with  the  exterior,  the  visitor  who  enters  this 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  naturally  expects  to  be 
ushered  into  a  reception  hall  of  large  and  dignified  pro¬ 
portions,  rich,  subdued  and  unostentatious  in  its  decora¬ 
tions  and  colorings.  Here  at  once  is  indicated  a  culture 
and  refinement  which  is  even  more  than  high  art  archi¬ 
tectural  construction  and  established  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  which  must  have  dominated  the  prevailing  idea 
and  plan.  Not  a  single  glaring  effect  in  wood-work, 
walls,  glass,  decorations,  lights,  colorings  or  furnishings 
has  been  permitted  to  detract  from  an  unusually  sumptu¬ 
ous  yet  quiet  effect.  The  grand  stairway  rises  from  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  hall  and  it  has 
therefore  been  possible  to  make  it  a  prominent  art  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  splendid  apartment.  In  addition  to  the  large 
reception  facilities  of  the  hall  upon  the  main  floor,  the 
second-floor  landing  room  may  be  considered  a  desirable 
and  unique  addition  thereto  because  of  its  extent  and 
its  finishing  and  equipments. 

To  convey  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  convenience  of  this  model  and  modern  home — 
which  equals  the  most  pretentious  in  any  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  and  surpasses  the  general  average  of  the  finest 


residences  in  cities  like  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  others  of  that  class — would  require  a  minute 
and  technical  description  of  every  apartment ;  for  each 
room  possesses  its  own  individuality  and  special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  its  purposes.  To  do  that  would  require  a  volume, 
and  therefore  this  description  is  necessarily  limited  to 
generalities. 

The  parlors,  library,  dining  and  tea  rooms,  %  living 
rooms,  Mr.  Harrington's  personal  "den,”  and  the  kitchens, 
pantries,  etc.,  are  all  upon  the  first  floor,  but  so  arranged 
that  all  which  pertains  to  the  work  of  the  household  is 
perfectly  isolated.  In  a  general  way  there  is  a  sustained 
plan  of  exceedingly  elaborate  and  costly  wood-work,  wall 
decorations  and  furnishings,  but  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  anything  like  hysterical  bric-a-brac  or  excessive  gar¬ 
nishment.  While  there  has  been  a  decided  conformity  in 
order  to  create  a  general  harmony  of  effect,  yet  each  room 
has  a  personality  so  distinct  that  its  special  uses  are  at 
once  apparent.  This  is  somewhat  illustrated  bv  the  evident 
fact  that  every  article  of  furniture  has  been  made  from 
special  designs  appropriate  to  its  uses  and  its  environ¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  the  living  rooms  and  individual  apartments 
it  is  also  evident  that  personal  tastes  have  suggested  the 
style  and  art  of  the  belongings.  It  is  perhaps  permissable 
to  state  that  in  this  particular  few  homes  in  any  country 
can  give  better  evidence  of  artistic  perception  and  knowl¬ 
edge  than  is  displayed  by  the  quality  and  perfection  of 
the  various  accessories  to  convenience  and  comfort  that 
are  here  observable. 

Again,  there  is  evidence  of  not  only  careful  study,  but 
of  special  tact  on  the  part  (we  presume)  of  Mrs.  Harring¬ 
ton  in  the  the  central  hall  and  adjoining  apartment  ar¬ 
rangements  which  affords  unusually  commodious  and 
continuous  room  space  for  guests  upon  the  occasions  of 
large  social  functions ;  the  floor  plans  in  this  regard  could 
not  possibly  be  improved  upon. 

In  so  complete  a  structure  it  was,  of  course,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  would  be  no  exterior  or  room  evidences 
of  heating  appliances ;  everything  being  confined  within 
the  walls — therefore  more  effective  both  as  regards  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation. 

The  basement  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  to  more  masculine  pleasures ;  for  there  is  the 
superb  billiard  room  and  card  rooms  and  accessories  that 
are  supposed  to  delight  and  entertain  when  not  brought 
into  competition  with  the  drawing  room  or  the  ball  room. 

The  second  floor  is  a  marvel  of  luxuriousness,  and 
there  are  the  private  apartments  of  the  family.  A  unique 
feature  is  in  the  fact  that  every  apartment  connects  with 
one  adjoining,  and  the  entire  circuit  of  the  great  house 
may  thereby  be  made  without  entering  a  hall  passageway, 
as  may  been  seen  by  study  of  the  floor  plans  as  they  appear 
in  this  connection.  Here,  as  all  the  furniture  and  fittings 
have  been  made  from  special  and  original  designs,  is 
again  evinced  individual  characteristics ;  and  exquisite 
and  cultivated  taste  is  everywheres  exhibited.  All  of  the 
apartments  are  very  large  and,  of  course,  supplied  with 
every  convenience  and  luxury  known  to  these  luxurious 
times.  Miss  Harrington’s  wardrobe  apartment  with  its 
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cabinets  for  hats,  laces,  dresses,  and  general  feminine  be¬ 
longings,  must  certainly  be  the  admiration  of  her  girl 
friends  who  are  permitted  to  examine  it. 

The  third  or  top  floor  of  the  mansion  is  given  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  ball  room,  its  stage  and  the  adjoining  retir¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  ball  room  is  fifty  feet  square  and  in 
some  important  features  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  that 
in  any  private  home  in  the  country.  Here,  again,  rare 
appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  observable ;  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  decorations  and  colorings  have  been 
adapted  to  the  important  end  that  they  shall  not  detract 
from  nor  make  too  conspicuous  any  gown  effects  that 
may  appear  upon  the  ball  room  floors.  The  walls  are  in 
soft  gray  with  decorations  that  are  mere  suggestions  of 
splashes  of  old  rose  and  the  finishings  are  in  a  light  cream 
color.  The  upholstering  of  the  seats  corresponds  with 
the  wall  colorings,  and  the  total  result  is  reposeful  enough 
in  itself  to  afford  a  degree  of  rest  to  the  dancers.  A  com¬ 
fortable  feature  of  the  seating  arrangements  consists  of 
a  half-step  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  seats  and 
forming  a  foot-rest  which  protects  the  draperies  of  those 
who  are  seated  from  contact  with  the  dancers.  The  ball 
room  is  really  an  auditorium  suitable  to  large  dfamatic  or 
musical  functions  as  well  as  dancing ;  and  in  siAe,  decora¬ 
tions,  stage  and  side-room  accessories,  it  is  One  of  the 
most  notable  private  auditoriums  in  the  country. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Harrington’s  mansion  is  a  composite 
art  work  upon  which  the  careful  thought  and  intelligence 
of  himself  and  family  has  been  concentrated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  an  ideal  home,  directed  and  assisted  by 
the  technical  skill,  artistic  temperament  and  thorough 
architectural  and  constructive  knowledge  of  Messrs.  Kees 
&  Colburn,  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  personal  attention  of 
Mr.  John  S.  Bradstreet,  whose  name  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  among  the  first  in  the  profession  of  decorative  art. 

It  is  impossible,  in  tbe  limits  of  this  article,  to  detail 
even  the  most  important  constructive  features  ;  but  the 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  building  constitutes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  importance.  The  boilers  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  connected  with  the  heating  and  ventilation  are 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  stables,  from  which  a  tun¬ 
nel-way  for  all  piping  connects  with  the  residence.  The 
system  is  of  such  perfection  that  any  desired  temperature 
may  be  produced  and  maintained  in  any  part  of  the  man¬ 
sion  wholly  by  wall  radiation  ;  and  there  is  not  a  square 
inch  of  floor  space  but  is  constantly  having  its  air  changed 
and  purified.  Air  pollution  is  simply  impossible  in  any 
part  of  the  building.  An  object  lesson  has  been  provided 
which  every  architect  should  at  least  familiarize  himself 
with. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  several  innovations  in 
the  kitchens  and  pantries  which  add  greatly  to  their  con¬ 
veniences,  but  they  can  only  be  appreciated  by  being 
seen. 

It  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  the  bath  rooms  and 
lavatories  should  be  fitted  and  constructed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  known  to  convenience,  attractiveness  and 
sanitation.  They  are  the  perfection  of  modern  appli¬ 
ances  and  materials. 


THE  STABLES 

Relatively  considered,  the  average  man  and  trained 
architect  and  specialist  would  probably  consider  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington's  stables  even  a  more  complete  utilitarian  and 
scientific  triumph  than  is  the  residence.  It  is  undoubtedly 
tbe  most  perfect  building  for  its  purposes  that  has  yet 
been  constructed  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe;  for 
is  possesses  features  of  sanitation  that  as  yet  are  not  in 
general  use  and  a  number  of  special  features  which  are 
unique  and  unsurpassed.  Coupled  with  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  the  best  attainable  this  palatial  stable,  al¬ 
though  not  yet  finished  in  complete  detail,  is  attracting 
the  attenion  of  owners  of  valuable  horses,  and  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders  from  all  over  the  country.  So  perfect 
is  the  heating,  ventilating  and  flushing,  which  is  that  of 
the  recently  perfected  American  Sanitary  Stall  system, 
that  not  a  trace  of  antimonial  odors  are  possible  anywhere 
in  the  building,  not  even  in  the  stalls.  Indeed,  there  are 
comoaratively  few  residences  in  which  the  problems  in 
sanitation  have  been  so  perfectly  solved.  The  floor  air  is 
constantly  renewed  under  pressure  so  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  fouling  or  contamination,  and  stall  drain¬ 
age  is  immediate  and  complete.  I  he  flushing  system  is 
as  perfect  as  enclosed  conduits  and  pipes  can  make  it,  and 
may  be  continuous  or  periodical  at  will.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  best  appreciate  the  extraordinary  care  that 
has  been  taken  to  maintain  cleanliness  and  sanitarv  con¬ 
ditions  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  feeding  of  hay— 
ordinarily  attended  by  so  much  deliterious  dust — is  ac¬ 
complished  without  a  particle  of  dust  accompanying  or 
remaining  with  the  material  used,  be  it  timothy  for  food 
or  straw  for  bedding;  the  result  of  air  blast  cleansing 
before  the  material  goes  into  the  stall.  Equal  facilities 
for  keeping  dust  and  dirt  out  of  every  apartment  of  the 
stable  are  noticeable.  The  ceiling  of’ the  carriage  room 
is  in  process  of  finishing  and  will  be  appropriately 
frescoed.  There  is  room  for  six  vehicles  each  side  of  the 
runway,  which  is  covered  with  heavy  matting.  The  car¬ 
nage  floors  each  side  of  the  run-way  affords  opportunity 
for  pleasing  decoration,  which  is  utilized  by  the  foreman 
in  charge  by  a  light  covering  of  snow-white  sand  upon 
which  he  has  stenciled  conventional  designs  in  brilliant 
colors.  For  the  week  of  the  Fourth  of  July  the  designs 
will  consist  of  "Old  Glory"  and  other  evidences  of  pa¬ 
triotic  citizenship.  Architecturally  the  stable,  of  course, 
compares  with  the  mansion,  and  its  living  conveniences 
for  the  stable  men  in  tbe  second  story  are  in  keeping  with 
every  other  detail  of  expenditure  about  the  place.  By  the 
use  of  the  basement  of  the  stable  for  the  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating  appliances,  the  fuel  bins,  etc.,  the  house  is  free 
from  any  possible  annoyance  of  noise  or  dirt,  and  affords 
so  much  more  room  in  the  basement  in  the  main  building. 
The  harness,  dressing,  bath,  working  and  tool  rooms  of 
the  stable  are  each  large  and  equipped  with  every  facility 
for  their  purpose.  1  here  has  been  no  effort  at  profuse 
ornamentation  and  there  has  been  no  limit  to  expenditure 
which  was  necessary  to  provide  the  best  materials  known 
to  constructive  work  that  might  in  any  way  add  to  the 
features  which  make  this  modern  home  for  the  horse  per¬ 
fect. 
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*A  MANUFACTURER’S  TALK  TO  ARCHITECTS 

By  M.  D.  Gates, 

Of  the  American  Terra-Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company. 

I  have  always  noted  in  regard  to  architects  and 
builders,  that  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  prevalent  that 
they  can  meet  only  in  architects  offices,  and  that  out¬ 
side  of  these  offices  they  must  absolutely  decline  to 
know  each  other.  The  extent  of  that  feeling  has  been 
surprising  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  is  in  your  profes¬ 
sion,  planning  one  building  after  another  a  home,  a 
sky-scraper — ought  to  reach  out  and  encompass  in  his 
work  all  the  industries  included  in  the  completed 
building,  and  that  his  relations  cannot  be  too  close 
with  the  men  who  carry  out  his  plans,  with  the  men 
who  out  up  the  work.  He  ought  to  bring  to  his  office 
all  the  details  of  these  various  manufactures,  and, 
necessarily,  he  must  reach  out  after  the  individual 
ideas  of  the  people  who  translate  into  stone,  mortar, 
brick,  and  wood  the  conception  he  has  in  mind. 

I  remember  at  an  architectural  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago — I  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Builders 
— one  of  the  things  I  looked  forward  to  was  that 
the  Builders’  Club  might  extend  some  courtesies  to 
the  visiting  architects.  1  here  was  a  very  strange  feel¬ 
ing — that  they  could  not  come  to  the  Builders  Club, 
though  many  of  them  did  finally  accept  the  invitation. 
After  the  meeting  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  Philadelphia,  and  he  said  if  he  were  to  go 
back  and  tell  them  at  home  of  the  relation  between 
the  Builders’  Club  and  the  Architects’  Club  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  they  would  not  believe  it. 

If  you  draw  a  plan  the  contractor  is  the  man  who 
must  translate  your  conception  into  reality.  He  must 
reach  out  to  Pittsburg  for  the  steel,  to  various  quar¬ 
ries  for  the  stone  and  marble,  to  a  factory  for  the  terra 
cotta,  etc. ;  and  he  has  to  concentrate  these — bring  the 
materials  together  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 

We  know  in  the  construction  of  the  first  sky¬ 
scraper,  the  work  went  along  merrily  until  there  was 
a  confusion  of  tongues.  We  start  with  a  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  the  contractor  goes  ahead  and  uses  all 
the  spoken  languages  he  can  use,  and  then  resorts  to  sign- 
language  ;  but  he  puts  up  the  building. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  get  an  architect  to  do 
more  than  inspect  our  work;  but  I  find  the  architect 
after  he  goes  through  the  factory  is  able  to  handle 
this  line  in  a  better  manner  than  when  it  is  shown  up 
in  the  office  alone.  If  a  man  goes  to  see  the  building, 
if  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  any  particular  portion  of 
the  work,  it  is  a  very  remote  contingency  that  that 
will  come  to  him  again.  This  mistake  was  the  one 
you  didn’t  catch.  I  get  up  some  favorite  construc¬ 
tion,  and  I  find  our  old  Scotchman  up  on  the  building 
will  show  a  very  good  reason  why  it  will  not  work, 
and  that  is  in  the  line  of  progress. 

Our  Chicago  Club  is  in  very  pleasant  quarters,  and 
in  better  condition  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  we  will 

*A  talk  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Gates,  before  the  Twin  City  Architectural  Club,  in 
Minneapolis,  Friday  Evening.  Slay  20th. 


be  delighted  to  see  you,  gentlemen,  when  down  there. 
We  have  pleasant  club-rooms,  running  generally  in 
good  shape.  We  have  a  traveling  scholarship,  but 
every  man  who  goes  abroad  comes  back  to  New  York 
and  locates  there. 

Many  years  ago  I  started  in  the  terra  cotta  busi¬ 
ness  ;  there  was  no  literature  to  it — there  was  no  in¬ 
formation  to  be  had.  The  potter  was  the  most  se¬ 
cretive  individual  possible.  If  a  man  had  a  receipt 
for  a  glaze,  he  shut  up  his  factory,  and  the  general 
idea  was  the  poetic  idea — 

Now  let  the  tired  horse  go  round, 

And  let  the  yellow  clay  be  ground. 

Now,  there  has  been  progress  in  your  line,  there 
has  been  progress  in  many  lines,  but  very  possibly 
there  has  been  more  progress  in  clay-working  than 
has  attracted  your  attention.  The  Association  has 
improved;  it  has  held  annual  meetings.  There  was 
no  delegate  system.  Each  man  paid  his  own  expenses, 
and  attended  if  he  wished.  It  has  gathered  together 
from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States  men  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  their  business,  men  who  talked  over  in 
the  papers,  in  the  convention  matters  that  have  saved 
untold  money  and  sweat  and  agony  in  the  mistakes 
they  have  avoided.  One  man  would  try  out  a  theory 
for  a  general  benefit.  It  has  engendered  a  very  gen¬ 
erous  feeling. 

I  joined  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  because  there  wasn’t  anything  else  for  me  to 
join.  I  couldn’t  trust  the  clay  men.  Being  in  an¬ 
other  line  and  thoroughly  in  earnest,  I  found  very- 
enjoyable  companionship  with  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers. 

From  these  two  organizations  has  grown  up  a  liter¬ 
ature  simply  wonderful.  Out  of  it  grew  the  first 
school,  which  was  established  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
the  Ohio  State  University,  being  in  the  Engineering 
Department.  I  have  had  two  boys  finished  in  that 
school,  and  have  two  more  going  there  this  fall,  and 
I  have  two  or  three  of  the  graduates  at  the  factory.  I 
find  scientific  knowledge  is  most  profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting,  applied  to  glazes,  to  pottery,  to  sanitary  ware, 
and  in  all  the  varied  lines — there  is  no  limit  to  them. 
Very  recently  I  tried  an  experiment  with  an  artist 
in  Chicago  who  paints  characteristic  lines  of  pictures. 
He  came  up  and  painted  three  landscapes  in  clay  colors 
on  clay  in  clay.  The  three  came  from  the  kiln  in  re¬ 
markably  good  shape.  It  is  a  decided  innovation. 
Bright  yellows  for  sunset,  browns,  blacks,  and  dark 
greens  for  the  trees.  It  worked  out  very  nicely. 

The  terra-cotta  business  is  a  business  of  a  good 
deal  of  detail.  It  is  a  business,  unfortunately,  which 
generally  is  located  far  enough  away,  so  that  you  don’t 
go  to  see  it,  unless  you  have  to  in  that  line  of  business. 

When  we  receive  your  plans,  they  go  into  what  we 
call  our  drafting  room,  where  a  new  set  of  drawings 
is  made,  on  which  we  set  out  every  piece  of  the  work 
that  goes  into  a  building.  The  building  or  job  is  given 
a  number,  and  that  particular  number  will  appear  just 
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on  that  building,  and  it  will  appear  on  every  piece  of 
work  that  goes  into  that  building;  so  when  you  go 
into  a  building,  you  will  find  a  number  that  is  what 
we  call  a  ‘‘job’’  number.  We  generally  begin  at  the 
bottom.  It  used  to  be  the  prevailing  idea  that  we  be¬ 
gan  at  the  top,  and  made  the  first  work  required  last. 
In  fact,  we  received  a  letter  from  one  party,  saying: 
“Kindly  remember  that,  owing  to  the  rarified  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  in  Sioux  City,  we  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.” 

As  I  have  said,  we  make  drawings  showing  every 
piece  of  the  work,  that  may  be  lettered  1401,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  the  job  number,  each  number  course  will  be 
given  a  letetr,  as  1401-A,  this  will  identify  it  as  being 
a  piece  that  comes  in  that  particular  course — that  will 
be  the  piece  that  will  be  repeated  throughout  that 
course,  then  we  have  A-2,  A-3,  A-4.  Mitred  pieces 
are  cut  in  the  cutting  department;  they  are  cut,  mould¬ 
ed,  and  welded  together,  and  marked  each  one  for  its 
place.  From  the  drafting-room  these  drawings  go  in 
with  the  full-sized  details.  In  any  case,  we  draw  them 
over  on  a  shrinkage  rule — they  shrink  in  drying,  so 
that  we  have  to  use  a  definite  mixture  in  our  clays  of 
which  we  know  the  shrinkage,  absolutely.  We  meas¬ 
ure  off  1  1  - 1 6  for  every  inch,  and  thus  we  measure  off 
every  inch  of  the  profile  you  send  us.  We  make  it 
over,  and  makes  it  just  that  much  bigger.  That  goes 
to  the  plaster-shop,  and  the  running  courses  are  run 
with  a  templet  on  the  marble  table.  We  make  them 
in  plaster  that  way,  because  the  clay  is  liable  to  change. 
Then  a  box,  virtually,  is  made  on  the  four  sides.  Then 
this  is  tipped  over  and  taken  apart,  and  the  middle 
taken  out;  the  hole  left  goes  to  the  fitting  room.  More 
or  less  work  is  made  up  in  what  we  call  originals,  and 
all  this  ware  is  made  up  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
with  bridging  to  stiffen  it  in  the  back.  It  is  pounded 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  piece  of  clay  until  the  clay  is 
driven  into  all  the  intersections.  After  the  bridging 
is  put  in,  it  goes  to  the  finishers,  and  is  all  gone  over 
by  hand — that  is,  the  whole  surface  is  gone  over.  We 
have  to  fashion  the  back  to  fit  the  iron  or  wood  ;  a 
great  deal  of  it  hangs  on  iron,  and  the  back  of  it  has 
to  be  cut  out  to  fit  to  its  place.  One  very  vital  thing 
is  that  we  want  to  thoroughly  take  into  account  our 
material.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  economize  in 
all  these  lines.  We  want  to  get  the  best  and  biggest 
buildings,  naturally,  that  we  can  for  the  monev.  We 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  clay  will  necessarily  with¬ 
stand  fire,  and  a  lesser  quantity  may  be  used.  We 
have  all  learned  a  lesson  from  the  Pittsburg  fire.  I 
am  satisfied  we  want  to  quit  fighting  the  cement  men, 
and  quit  finding  fault  with  each  other,  and  each  study 
his  particular  material,  and  make  it  as  good  as  he  can. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  to  own  up  deficiencies.  I  confess  we 
have  been  studying  for  weather-resisting  qualities,  for 
color,  for  strength,  for  shrinkage. 

If  you  were  putting  up  a  kiln  or  fire-box,  you  would 
get  fire-brick,  brick  calculated  for  that  narticular  pur¬ 
pose.  If  it  is  a  furnace  that  is  going  to  be  heated  all 


the  time,  you  use  one  kind  of  brick  ;  if  it  is  to  be  heated 
and  cooled,  you  use  a  different  kind.  There  are  fire¬ 
clays  that  stand  continuous  heat,  which  fly  to  pieces 
if  heated  and  cooled.  We  have  all  got  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  work,  with  that  particular  reference,  and 
this  fire  has  called  it  to  our  attention.  The  reports 
are — we  did  not  have  any  of  our  ware  in  Baltimore — 
that  it  stood  it,  probably,  better  than  any  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Now,  in  this  cheapening  process  it  often  comes 
to  the  point,  where  in  the  lintel  or  in  the  flange  of  an 
I-beam — (the  idea  was  too  much  thinness  of  ma¬ 
terial  when  fastened  to  iron  or  other  substance,  on 
account  of  the  shaping  to  fit  the  iron  or  other  material, 
as  I  understood  it) — because  the  material  was  fire¬ 
proof,  we  all  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  inch 
of  it  would  do,  whereas  when  it  comes  to  the  test  in 
case  of  fire,  because  of  warpage  that  is  exerted  at  this 
point,  with  the  tendency  to  leave  your  I-beam  or  sup¬ 
porting  work  exposed,  you  have  got  to  use  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  for  your  protection.  Architects  gener¬ 
ally  are  coming  to  that  conclusion  from  fire  experi¬ 
ence. 

After  the  ware  is  pressed  and  finished  it  goes  into 
the  drying-room.  There  are  very  many  questions  that 
come  in  there.  W e  have  to  be  very  careful  with  the 
mixtures,  and  we  hold  to  our  own  results. 

Terra  cotta  is  a  mixture  of  different  raw  and  dif¬ 
ferent  burned  clays,  whose  chemistry,  after  being  once 
ascertained,  must  be  adhered  to  very  closely.  If  the 
mixture  is  not  absolutely  right,  when  your  work  goes 
in  on  the  coils  it  begins  to  crack.  After  this  it  goes 
to  the  slipping-room,  and  is  given  a  thin  coat  of  very 
fine  clay,  which  forms  a  sort  of  skin,  giving  it  a  uni¬ 
form  color  that  would  be  impossible  to  get  on  the  body 
of  the  old  terra  cotta  and  ground  brick,  making  the 
rough  preparation,  which  forms  the  bone  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  As  a  skeleton  holds  up  the  body,  so  this  ma¬ 
terial  holds  it  up  in  the  drying,  and  holds  it  up  in  the 
burning.  Having  covered  this  with  slip  or  glaze,  it 
is  taken  to  the  kiln,  which  is  virtually  a  great  big  oven. 
We  cannot  put  the  flame  through  our  ware.  We  have 
ovens  16  feet  in  diameter,  with  8,  10  or  12  fire-boxes. 
From  the  top  down  through  is  a  central  stack  from 
which  radiates  many  chimneys,  in  order  to  heat  it  all 
evenly.  Fire-tools  are  placed  every  two  feet.  Fire¬ 
clay  slabs  are  so  placed  that  a  floor  is  built  approxi¬ 
mately  every  two  feet  through  the  kiln,  each  piece 
has  only  its  own  weight  to  bear.  The  door  is  bricked 
up  with  fire-brick,  and  again  outside,  letting  the  flame 
pass  between.  We  burned  for  a  great  many  years 
with  oil,  which  is  a  very  fine  fuel ;  but  Mr.  Rockefeller 
got  to  making  more  donations  to  the  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  got  oil  up  where  we  couldn’t  reach  it,  and  we 
had  to  go  back  to  coal.  The  burning  takes  from  80 
to  100  hours,  and  is  about  the  melting  point  of  gold — 
i.  e.,  1,100  degrees  centigrade.  Every  part  of  the  kiln 
must  be  equally  heated.  The  colors  are  brought  out 
by  the  fire.  A  clay  that  will  burn  red  may  be  a  slate 
color  in  the  bed,  and  burn  bright  red  in  the  fire,  so 
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that  every  part  of  the  kiln  must  have  the  same  heat  to 
obtain,  which  is  a  very  intricate  proposition — that  is, 
to  raise  the  kiln  to  a  high  heat  and  have  that  result. 
Formerly  the  only  guide  was  to  look  in  at  the  fire. 
The  potter  classifies  heat  into  gradations  finer  than  the 
silk-ribbon  colors  at  a  lady’s  counter. 

Considerable  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  enemies  of  the  people  coming  in  with  samples. 
Every  one  of  them  knows  he  has  got  a  bank ;  he  doesn  t 
realize  it  is  a  clav  bank,  he  thinks  it  is  a  national  bank, 
at  least.  For  instance,  a  man  brought  in  a  sample, 
and  said  it  had  been  fired  at  a  high  temperature.  I 
said:  "It  has  been  nicely  concealed;  it  doesn  t  indi¬ 
cate  it.”  Then  he  said  it  was  burned  in  a  china-kiln, 
which  takes  the  lowest  heat  of  any. 

Clay  does  not  lose  its  plasticity  until  it  loses  a 
certain  amount  of  water — until  it  passes  the  cherry- 
red  point.  To  test  this  heat,  outside  of  color,  we  make 
try-pieces  an  inch  thick  and  about  four  or  five  inches 
long;,  which  are  laid  in  try-holes,  one  row  above  and 
one  below.  After  you  get  above  bright-red  heat  you 
can  see  what  is  in  the  kiln.  After  it  gets  heated  up 
you  can  reach  in  a  steel  rod,  and  bring  it  out  and  study 
it,  judging  from  the  effects  on  that  what  stage  of  the 
burning  has  been  arrived  at. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  man  by  the  name  of 
.Saeger  invented  what  is  known  as  Saeger  s  cones. 
They  are  made  of  different  materials,  about  three 
inches  high,  in  pyramidal  form,  and  tapering  up.  These 
are  given  definite  numbers.  They  are  put  in  the  try- 
holes  so  that  you  can  see  all  three  of  them.  Then  a 
man  can  burn  until  he  begins  to  see  one  of  them  bend¬ 
ing  over.  By  the  time  that  runs  over,  the  second  one 
will  begin  to  bend,  etc.  He  may  burn  his  kiln  at  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat,  as  he  may  require ;  but  when  a 
man  says  he  burned  the  material  at  Saeger  7,  you  un¬ 
derstand  at  what  temperature  it  has  been  burned. 

As  denoting  the  change  in  the  general  tone  of  the 
potter's  ideas,  I  will  state  in  regard  to  the  American 
Ceramic  Society.  These  fellows  had  this  work,  and 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  and  realizing  its  value 
it  was  apportioned  out  among  them  and  translated — a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  to  do.  Both  volumes  are  now 
out  in  reach  of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
world. 

A  great  building  is  like  a  composite  photograph,  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  whole 
class  or  group  as  boiled  down  into  one.  Well,  a  build¬ 
ing  is  a  composite  photograph.  It  has  the  most  of  the 
architect,  because  bis  is  the  brain  that  conceives  the 
whole  proposition ;  but  there  is  an  individuality,  from 
the  mortar-mixer  up,  that  goes  into  the  building.  I 
think  without  individuality  and  without  enthusiasm 
you  never  get  good  work.  I  believe  that  every  enthu¬ 
siastic  worker  is  putting  a  little  section  of  his  life  into 
a  building,  and  there  is  that  composite  proposition,  a 
little  section  of  the  life  of  every  worker  just  as  there 
is  in  the  composite  photograph  ;  but  I  know,  of  course, 
the  master  mind  is  the  one  that  has  conceived  the  gen¬ 


eral  outline  of  the  building.  It  doesn  t  do  for  me  to 
think  that  it  is  better  to  put  this  or  that  here.  I 
haven't  the  grasp  of  the  whole  situation  as  you  have, 
but  the  man  who  thinks  he  can  alter  a  piece  of  detail 
is  going  to  get  the  architect  into  trouble  because  he 
docs  not  grasp  the  whole  proposition. 

It  is  a  highly  dangerous  thing  to  run  a  man  in  with 
a  hobby  to  speak  to  a  young  and  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  only  good  definition  I  ever  heard  of  the 
word  "hobby”  was,  naturally,  given  by  a  crazy  man. 
A  man  going  through  one  of  our  Eastern  institutions, 
saw  a  man  sitting  astride  and  apparently  driving.  He 
stopped  and  said  to  the  man,  to  humor  him  :  "  1  hat  is 
a  fine  horse  you  have.”  The  man  looked  at  him  with 
scorn  anti  said:  "It  isn  t  a  horse;  it  s  a  hobby.  I  he 
visitor  asked  :  "What  is  the  difference?”  He  replied  : 
"Anybody  ought  to  know  that;  you  can  get  off  from 
a  horse.” 

I  know  my  weakness,  and  I  appreciate  the  chance 
to  talk  my  material.  When  my  friend  Hewson  tele¬ 
phoned  me  day  before  yesterday,  I  was  celebrating  one 
of  the  sickest  bilious  headaches  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
have ;  but  when  he  informed  me  what  he  wanted,  I 
got  right  down  close  to  the  instrument  and  yelled: 
“Yes,  yes;  I’ll  come;”  and  I  am  mighty  glad  to  be 
here  with  you.  You  are  the  men  I  would  like  to  meet. 
Generally  we  have  to  go  into  an  architect's  office  on  all 
fours  with  great  humility,  and  seldom  get  back  to 
where  you  gentlemen  are. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  you  have  built  two  great 
cities;  but  that  you  are  going  to  build  a  great  many 
good  buildings;  that  the  men  right  here — and  I  am 
surprised  so  many  came  out  to  hear  me — are  going  to 
achieve  things  in  the  building  line.  I  think  we  build¬ 
ers  are  getting  educated ;  we  believe  more  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  You  are  going  to  try  to  build  bigger  buildings, 
finer  buildings ;  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  our  share, 
creditably  alike  to  ourselves  and  to  you,  who  can  do 
great  things. 


There  are  many  differences  to  be  observed  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction  employed  in  the  Northwest,  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  East,  says  the  Canadian 
Architect.  The  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter  makes 
it  necessary  to  give  the  occupants  of  buildings  greater 
protection  against  the  cold.  Hollow  walls  and  box 
construction  for  windows  are  prominent  features. 
Houses  are  built  as  far  as  possible  without  projecting 
features,  chimneys  being  kept  inside  the  walls  in  or¬ 
der  that  as  much  heat  as  possible  may  be  retained 
within  the  building.  It  has  been  found  that  a  thin 
hollow  wall  is  of  greater  service  as  a  protection  against 
cold  than  a  solid  wall  however  thick.  As  during  the 
period  of  frost  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  no  coping  is 
required  for  brick  walls  and  chimneys,  and  the  exterior 
of  buildings  is  not  subject  to  disintegration  by  alter¬ 
nate  thawing  and  freezing,  as  in  a  milder  climate. 
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THE  “PURE-AIR”  PROBLEM. 

By  E.  B.  Northrop. 

Eminent  physicians  throughout  the  world  are  now 
advocating,  more  strenuously  than  ever  before,  the  "pure 
air”  treatment  for  the  prevention,  amelioration  and  cure 
of  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind.  Open  air  sanitari¬ 
ums  for  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  recognized  as  a  first  necessity.  Scientists  who 
are  devoting  their  very  lives  to  the  discovery  of  disease 
bacteria  and  how  most  effectually  to  prevent  their  rav¬ 
ages  upon  animal  life,  are  also  determining  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  polluted  air  is  the  potent  incubator  in  which 
the  most  dangerous  bacilli  develop  and  thrive.  Also, 
that  pure  air  is  Nature’s  antiseptic  for  the  destruction 
of  disease  germs  or  the  preventative  of  their  development 
and  distribution. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  progress  of  rhe 
science  of  materia  medico  when  so  much  importance  has 
been  attributed  to  pure  air  as  an  essential  to  human  well¬ 
being,  as  now. 

Without  doubt  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  pass  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  lives  in  a 
polluted  atmosphere — in  the  school  rooms,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  factories,  in  the  shops,  in  the  stores,  in 
the  office  buildings,  and  in  the  homes.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  which  the  physician  can  deplore  and  warn  against, 
but  cannot  prevent. 

It  is  the  architect,  and  the  architect  alone,  who  can 
solve  the  question  of  pure  air  supply  to  the  occupants  of 
buildings,  be  they  the  living,  or  working  places  of  the 
people. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  science  of  architecture 
will  be  looked  upon  by  the  science  of  medicine  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  best  to  provide  Nature’s  antidote  to  bac- 
terian  evils  which  are  daily  jeapordizing  human  life. 
A  responsibility  is  therefore  placed  upon  the  archi¬ 
tect  which  modern  civilization  will  recognize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  which  became 
apparent. 

In  this  connection  The  Western  Architect  wishes 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  efficient  ventilation  of  rooms, 
no  matter  what  their  size  may  be,  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  system  which  does  not  take  the  air 
from  the  very  floors  of  the  apartment.  Merely  a  vent 
for  fhe  air  which  rises  to  the  ceiling  is  of  but  little  aid 
in  purifying  the  inclosed  air.  The  fact  that  polluted 
air  is  much  heavier  than  pure  air,  causes  the  bacteria 
(or  any  pollution)  to  remain  upon  or  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  floors;  and  it  therefore  constantly  oc¬ 
curs,  that  while  there  seems  to  be  a  regular  renewal 
of  fresh  air  in  a  room  through  upper  side-wall  or 
ceiling  ventilation,  yet  actual  increase  of  polluted  air 
is  going  on  all  the  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
floors.  Unless  there  is  some  way — like  an  open  fire¬ 
place — of  actual  withdrawal  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
“floor  air,”  then  air  pollution  in  an  apartment  will  con¬ 
stantly  increase,  even  if  it  is  not  occupied.  I  his  truth 
compels  The  Western  Architect  to  deplore  the  pres¬ 
ent  discussion  concerning  the  best  way  to  cleanse  the 


floors  of  school  rooms  and  public  auditoriums,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  created  a  theory  that  this  or  that 
method  is  sufficient  to  rid  a  school  room  of  whatever 
dangerus  bacteria  may  there  exist.  While  the  fact  re¬ 
mains,  that  constant  renewal  of  floor  air  is  quite  as 
essential  as  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  actual  floors. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  one  of  the  present  effective 
systems  of  ventilation  which  will  draw  off  the  foul  air 
from  the  floor  of  rooms  that  architects  must  adopt, 
if  they  give  heed  to  the  facts  which  medical  science  has 
demonstrated,  and  if  they  would  take  their  rightful 
position  among  the  promoters  of  the  welfare  of  hu¬ 
manity.  No  part  of  the  proper  sanitation  of  a  modern 
building  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  the 
means  and  methods  whereby  pure  air  is  constantly 
supplied  to  every  inclosed  portion  of  either  residences 
or  public  buildings.  In  these  days  of  steam  and  hot- 
water  heating,  as  against  the  older  method  of  hot-air 
furnaces  the  necessity  for  effectual  ventilation  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  important. 

The  most  important  work  to  which  the  present-day 
architect  can  devote  his  intelligence  and  authority,  is 
the  compelling  of  the  use  of  such  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  as  shall  insure  an  absolutely  pure  air  supply  to 
the  interior  of  every  edifice  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
construct. _ 

Lucknow  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  home  of  the 
Mohammedan  aristocracy  in  India,  and  a  large  number  of 
its  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizens  belong  to  that 
faith.  Their  cathedral  mosque  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  the  imambra  connected  with  it  is  a  unique 
structure,  and  contains  the  largest  room  in  the  world 
without  columns,  being  162  feet  long  by  54  feet  wide  and 
53  feet  high.  It  was  built  in  1784,  the  year  of  the  great 
famine,  in  order  to  give  labor  and  wages  to  a  hungry  peo¬ 
ple,  and  is  one  solid  mass  of  concrete  of  simple  form  and 
still  simpler  construction.  The  architect  first  made  a 
mould  or  centering  of  timber,  bricks  and  earth,  which 
was  covered  with  several  layers  of  rubble  and  coarse  con¬ 
crete  several  feet  in  thickness.  After  it  had  been  allowed 
a  year  or  two  to  set  and  dry,  the  mould  or  centering  was 
removed,  and  this  immense  structure,  whose  exterior 
dimensions  are  263  by  145  feet,  stood  as  solid  as  a  rock, 
a  single  piece  of  cement  concrete  literally  cast  in  a  mould, 
and,  although  it  has  been  standing  125  years,  it  shows  no 
signs  of  decay  or  deterioration.  The  word  imambra  sig¬ 
nifies  "the  patriarch’s  palace.”  The  big  room  is  used  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Moslem  feast  of  Mohurram,  which 
commemorates  the  martyrdom  of  the  sons  of  Ali,  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendants  of  Mahomet. — William  E.  Curtis  in 
Record-Herald. 

One  day  the  great  architect  Richardson  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  man  who  had  only  $1,500  to  spend  on  a 
house.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  appealed  to 
Richardson  so  strongly  that  he  took  hold  with  a  zest. 
It  put  him  on  his  mettle  to  produce  an  artistic  result 
from  purely  structural  conditions.  But  when  the 
client  announced  that  he  could  afford  $3,000  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  The  great  man’s 
interest  was  gone. — Country  Life  in  America. 
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CORROSION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  STEEL. 


Although  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Experiment 
Station  in  Boston  on  its  recent  tests  of  steel  corrosion, 
under  conditions  approximating  those  of  steel  columns 
in  modern  buildings,  confirms  the  results  of  previous 
tests  of  this  character,  the  subject  is  of  such  supreme 
importance  that  we  give  herewith,  says  the  Scientific 
American,  a  brief  digest  of  the  facts.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  such  experiments  depends  upon  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  assumption  that  a  severe  trial  of  a  short 
duration  gives  us  the  data  from  which  we  can  argue 
as  to  the  results  of  a  less  severe  test,  extending  over  a 
far  greater  period.  Each  specimen  of  steel  was 
cleaned  and  encased  in  Portland  cement  concrete  of 
varying  composition.  After  the  concrete  had  set  for 
24  hours  in  air  and  seven  days  in  water,  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  exposed  to  as  severe  tests  as  could  be  de¬ 
vised,  and  after  various  lengths  of  time  the  cement 
casings  were  broken  and  the  steel  specimens  were 
claned,  weighed  and  measured.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  if  structural  steel  is  encased  in  a  sound 
covering  of  good  concrete  it  is  proof  against  corro¬ 
sion  for  a  period  of  years  which  is  so  long  as  to  make 
the  subject  of  more  interest  to  our  great-grandchil¬ 
dren’s  children  than  to  us.  In  other  words,  steel, 
properly  covered  with  concrete,  may  be  expected  to 
last  until  charnges  in  the  laying  out  of  the  city,  or  in  the 
substitution  of  yet  more  modern  construction  necessi¬ 
tates  the  removal  of  the  building.  Obviously,  the  life 
of  the  costly  office  buildings,  hotels  and  warehouses 
that  are  being  erected  in  such  profusion,  depends  not 
so  much  upon  the  work  of  the  steel-maker,  as  upon 
the  particular  “boss”  who  has  to  watch  the  mixing  of 
the  cement  and  its  application  to  the  skeleton  steel¬ 
work. 


FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 


There  has  never  been  any  sort  of  edifice  or  structure 
built  by  man  that  could  not,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
destroyed  by  fire  or  heat.  I11  the  historic  fire  in  Chi¬ 
cago  it  was  noted  that  pig-iron  piled  upon  a  wharf  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  distant  from  any  building  or  ignitable 
material,  was  melted  as  though  it  had  been  run  through 
a  blast  furnace.  And  that  was  just  what  had  really  hap¬ 
pened  to  it ;  for  the  iron  was  melted  because  super-heated 
air  was  forced  upon  it  through  tweers  or  blow-pipes 
created  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  all  confla¬ 
grations  which  assume  large  proportions  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere  becomes  heated  to  a  degree  which,  with 
the  wind  created,  easily  and  invariably  produces  some 
degree  of  this  “tweer”  or  blow-pipe  action ;  and  when 
that  condition  arrives  no  art  or  appliance  of  man  can 
prevent  the  destruction  of  any  structure  upon  which  the 
blast  happens  to  be  directed. 

The  fact  that  in  every  great  conflagration  certain 
buildings  will  remain  standing  while  others,  possibly  ad¬ 
joining  and  apparently  more  substantial,  are  quickly  de¬ 


stroyed,  is  simply  because  the  “tweer  blast  has  missed 
the  structure  which  has  withstood  the  fire.  Even  wooden 
structures  remained  comparatively  uninjured  in  the  great 
fire  at  Ottawa,  while  so-called  fire-proof  buildings  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  were  absolutely  consumed.  The  same 
phenomena  was  observed  in  the  two  great  fires  which 
devastated  Chicago,  and  also  to  a  lesser  extent  at  Bal¬ 
timore. 

The  only  absolutely  fire-proof  condition  of  any  city 
lies  in  the  subjugation  of  conflagrations  before  the  at¬ 
mosphere  has  become  heated  to  the  point  where  ‘tweer” 
action  is  created. 


LIFE  IN  AMERICAN  WORKSHOPS. 


Mr.  Hans  Renold  gave  an  instructive  lecture  re¬ 
cently  in  the  New  Islington  Hall,  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  upon  “Life  in  American  Workshops/  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  English  engineer,  says  the  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Builders’  Journal.  To  understand  the  ques¬ 
tion  aright,  said  the  lecturer,  one  had  always  to  bear 
in  mind  that  America  was  33  times  larger  than  Great 
Britain,  with  double  its  population.  Dealing  more 
particularly  with  New  England,  he  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  visitor  to  be  a  week  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Virginia  without  feeling  the  different  at¬ 
mosphere.  Electric  sparks  seemed  to  fly  about  and 
give  the  feeling  that  no  task  could  be  too  heavy. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  hopeful,  not  to  say  sanguine. 
With  that  frame  of  mind,  surrounded  by  vast  natural 
resources,  was  it  surprising,  he  asked,  that  one  found 
so  many  enterprising  people?  Speaking  in  regard  to 
the  workshops  of  America,  these,  he  said,  were  owned 
and  managed  by  a  more  active,  better-informed  and 
better-educated  set  of  men  than  was  the  case  here  in 
England.  To  prove  this  he  instanced  a  workshop  in 
Philadelphia  where  30  out  of  60  men  employed  in  the 
office  were  technical  high-school  graduates.  In  the 
matter  of  technical  instruction,  he  declared  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  50  years  behind.  True  it  was,  he  said,  that 
in  building  its  new  school  of  technology,  Manchester 
had  attempted  to  grapple  with  some  of  our  shortcom¬ 
ings,  but  unless  a  broadly  conceived,  non-sectarian 
secondary  svstem  of  instruction  was  established  all 
through  the  land-,  the  people  of  his  country  could 
never  hope  for  an  adequate  return  for  the  monev  spent 
on  their  technical  schools.  Regarding  the  work  pro¬ 
duced  in  America,  he  said  shop-workers  were  better 
fed  and  less  given  to  drink  than  Englishmen,  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  more  steady  workers.  They  were 
less  hampered  by  trades-unionism,  and  while  not  con¬ 
demning  the  unions,  he  thought  English  workmen 
would  be  better  fitted  if  their  leaders  had  a  wider  un¬ 
derstanding  of  economical  laws  and  industrial  prob¬ 
lems.  They  wanted  to  arouse  in  the  mechanics  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  better  than  they  had  ever  done  before — to 
be  more  wide-awake  and  to  become  more  cheerful  and 
happy. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Special  design  for 

Minnesota  State  Capitol 

Approved  "by 
CASS  GILBERT 


HARDWARE 

CONTRACTORS 


Architects  and  Builders 
should  remember  that  we 
make  a  specialty  of  con¬ 
tracting  for 

Fine 

Builder’s 

Hardware 

We  give  every  job  our 
careful  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  insuring  your  get¬ 
ting  the  best  for  your 
money. 


GARDNER 

HARDWARE  CO. 

304-306  Hennepin  Ave.  + 

MINNEAPOLIS  ♦ 


Porcelain  Enameled  Baths 

surpass  all  others  in  quality,  design  and  durability  and  the  large  number  of  exclusive 
patterns  in  which  they  are  made  permits  the  selection  of  a  bath  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  bathroom,  no  matter  how  modest  or  elaborate  it  may  be. 


The  “Occident** 

is  the  choice  of  many  who  desire  a  sanitary,  modern 
equipment  without  expending  more  than  is  necessary  to 
provide  these  most  essential  features.  The  “Occident" 
is  made  in  five  sizes,  with  trimmings  as  shown  here, 
also  with  Imperial  Waste  and  Overflow,  or  Bell  Sup¬ 
ply  Fittings. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  bath  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  architect.  The 

c$taifdard  Bath  Decorations 


as  applied  by  skilled  decorators,  with  special  facilities  for  the  purpose,  makes  the  exterior  as  inviting  as  the  interior. 
The  reasonable  cost  at  which  we  furnish  exterior  finishes  should  cause  every  bath  to  be  specified  with  one  of  our  factory 
finishes  thus  insuring  satisfaction  to  the  client,  instead  of  the  expense  and  annoyance  resulting  from  the  application  of 
ordinary  paint  by  unskilled  hands. 

Every  piece  of  Standard  Ware  bears  our  “Green  and  Gold”  guarantee  label  and  name  Standard” 
or  initials  “S.  S.  M.  Co.”  cast  in  relief  on  the  the  exterior.  No  others  are  genuine. 

Standard  Sanitary  11)fV|,  Co. 

PITTSBURG,  U.  S.  A. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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U.  S .  Patent,  February  13, 1900.  U.  8.  Patent,  November  19, 1901. 

Canada  Patent,  March  19,  1900.  U.  b.  Patent.  April  15, 1901. 

Other  Patents  Pending. 


Goulson  Patent  Corner  Posts 

AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  Holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 


| - WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  — 

j  _ _ 

J.  W.  COU1SON  &  CO., 

I 

j  100  North  Third  St.  COLUITBUS,  OHIO. 
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1  MANKATO  CEMENT! 


USED  IN  PARTICULAR  WORK  FOR  20  YEARS. 

In  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  for  concrete  foundations 
nothing  can  excell  Mankato  Cement,  which  makes  a  mor¬ 
tar  and  concrete  harder  than  stone.  Its  excellence  is  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Architect  of  the  new  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  and  by  other  prominent  Architects  who  have  used 
it  in  their  most  important  work  for  years.  Write  to  us  for 
testimonials  and  prices. 


MANKATO  CEMENT  WORKS, 
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,,,  MANKATO,  MINN.  | 
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Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


©©©ffi©ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©®  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©? 
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TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 


FOR 


©  Schools 
© 

©  Colleges 
© 

J|  Universities 

©  Libraries 

© 

©  Apartments 

© 

Residences 

© 

©  Olfice  Buildings 

©  Store  Buildings 

© 

%  Factories 


State  Capitols 

City  Halls 

Courthouses 

Hotels 

Hospitals 

Sanitariums 

Theatres 

Club  Houses 

Churches 


© 

© 

© 
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HEALTH  PROTECTED  MONEY  SAVED 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  CORlPflNY, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


© 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©« 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 
Vlasa. 


A- G -KELLEY 


BUILDERS’ 


-SPECIAI-TIE.-S 


Mason  Safety  Tread— Grant  Overhead  Pulleys  and 
Hardware— Porch  Columns  and  Capitals— Mantels 
and  Grates 


Write  for  Mason  Safety  Tread  Rook, 
entitled  “WHERE,  WHY,  HOW." 


General  Agent,  -for  Entire  Northwest  for 

riran  Mason  Safely  Tread  Co.  of  Boston.  American  Column  Co.  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich, 
t  Pulley  4  Hard  ware  Co  ,  Now  York.  C.  F.  Loren  ten  4  Co,.  Chicago. 


American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Co. 

A  few  Minnesota  reference.!** * 

De  sure  to  notice  Mason  Traad  on 
inside  stairs  and  steps  Lo  main  en¬ 
trance  of  />. 

Journal 
Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
Hotel  Hyacr- -Guaranty 
Loan  Bldg.  Mtnneupo- 
lia  Journal  Bldg —Min¬ 
nesota  Loan  and  Trust 
Bldg. — Bern  ii  Bros  Bag 
Company  -  Twin  City 
Rapid  Transit  Co.-  Mil¬ 
waukee  Station— Hotel 
Rogers. 

ALBERT  LEA. 

First  National  Bank. 


DULUTrf 

American  Exchange 

National  Bank 
ST.  PAUL 

New  State  O.pitol 
Building— Globe  Build¬ 
ing  —  Golden  Rule  — 
Commercial  Building— 
Minnesota  Club  -  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  Building 
-All  Architect*  and 
Builders. 


LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

j|  508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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PLATE  GLASS  AND  ITS  USES* 

A  few  years  ago  Plate  Glass  was  a  great  luxury  and  used  only  in  the  store  fronts  and  houses  of  the  wealty.  Most  of 
this  Plate  Glass  was  imported.  To-day  the  United  States  has  about  fifteen  great  factories,  which  turn  out  quantities 
of  the  highest  grade  of  glass  every  day,  and  the  price  is  low  enough  for  all.  Below  are  a  few  of  its  uses  : 


Plate  Store  Windows 

They  make  you  store  windows  mo¬ 
dern  and  attractive;  will  quickly 
repay  for  their  cost. 

Plate  Door  Panels 

Look  rich  in  any  form,  whether 
beveled,  plain  or  leaded. 

Polished  Wire  Plate 

The  greatest  protection  against  lire. 


Plate  Showcase  Tops 

Are  much  stronger,  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  more  easily  kept  clean. 

Plate  Residence  Windows 

Add  beauty  and  refinement  to  a 
home,  and  give  it  additional  value. 

Plate  Glass  Floors 

Made  strong,  and  throw  light  iuto 
dark  basements. 


Plate  Glass  Shelves 

Are  both  beautiful  and  clean  for 
china  closets,  etc. 

Plate  Furniture  Tops 

Keep  the  beauty  of  grain  and 
finish  from  all  damage. 

Plate  Glass  flirrors 

Either  plain  or  beveled;  beautiful 
to  ornament  store  or  home. 


Plate  Desk  Tops 

Protect  the  desk;  enable  you  to 
keep  maps  or  prices  always  before 
you. 

Plate  Glass  Signs 

Are  attractive,  durable  and  not 
costly. 


WE  ARE  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS 
Send  inquiries  to  any  of  the  following  warehouse  of 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  CLASS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK.  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St. 

CHICAGu,  442-452  Wabash  Aye. 
CINCINNATI.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Larned  St.  E. 

KANSaS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  Sts. 


PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St.  CLEVELAND,  >49-51  53  Seneca  St 

MILWAI  KEE,  492-494  Market  St.  BALTIMORE,  221  223  W  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St.  OMAHA,  1608  10  12  Hainey  St. 

B ROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St.  S7\  PAUL.  349-351  Minnesota  St. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  Loan  A  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  ATI,  \NTA,  32  34  S,  Pryor  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and  SAVANNA  H,  745-749  Wheaton  St 
11th  Sts.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg 

DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St.  Exchange  Sts. 


We  are  agents  for  the  COULSON  PATENT  CORNER  POSTS  AND  BARS 


Main  and 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  ILL.U.S.A. 


CHICAGO  ILL. 
DALLAS  TEX. 


LIEBERS  CODE 
ABC  CODE.  ATS 


2-STRIKE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


MANUFACTURERS 

Chapman’s  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical  Single  and  Two- Stroke  Deep 
Well  Pumping  Machinery. 

A  solution  of  your  pumping  problems: 

Your  specifications  solicited. 


We  wish  the  name  and  address  of  every  Architect  in 
the  Northwest. 


Chapman’s  Double  Compressed 
—  Air  Pump  ■ 


DffP  Will  ENGINEERS  Mms-UmNmSiNKiNctPuiiPMMumm-AiMtnRl/tTsSmiKBiams. 


©©©©©©©  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©&®®15^®©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 

© 


|  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


I  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company. 

©  w 

©  507  Phoenix  Building.  Write  for  Prices.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  © 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©  5©©©©'©©  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


BUTCHERS 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle:  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  aud  sticky  like  Beeswax 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  natural  color  aud  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  tlie  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH. 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO.,  ££&££* 

Out*  ->  is  a  superior  finish  for 

UUI  .5  tv.C  V I  VC  r  kitchen  aud  piazza  floors 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect 


when  writing  their  specifications. 
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THE  KINNEAR 

Stamped  Steel  Ceiling 


i  Sidewall  and  Wainscoting 

X  Made  in  plates,  panels  and  sections, 

J  standard  full  edge  and  with  close  fitting 

X  joints  that  tongue  and  groove  together. 

X  Apply  over  Joist  or  Old  Plastering 

♦  Illustrated  catalogue  send  free  to 

T  architects,  contractors  and  builders 

X  upon  request. 

I  The  Kinnear  &  Gager  Go. 


MANUFACTURERS 


X  BOSTON:  125  Broad  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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THE  ARTISTIC 
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SOHMER 

PIANO 


1904 
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p NEW  STYLES 
|  NEW  CASES 
I  NEW  DESIGNS 


© 


© 

© 


© 

© 
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Write  for  latest  art  catalogue  and  price  list. 


1ST.  S.  HOOGNEE, 


NORTHWESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 


£  Dayton  Building,  -  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  g 
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Combination  Skylight  Star  Ventilator 


STORM  PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 


FOR  VENTILATING 


Philadelphia 

New  York 


Churches,  Schools,  Colleges,  Hospitals  and  Public  Halls; 
also  Foundries,  Machine  Shops,  Power  Houses,  Etc. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  with  full  information. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  INCORPOTATED 

-  -  =  MANUFACTURERS  - -- 

High  Grade  Roofing  Plates 
Metal  Spanish  Tiles  and  Gothic  Shingles 


Chicago 

Brooklyn 


■ ©©©ffi©ffi©©©ffiffi©ffi©©ffi©©i©©©©ffi©©©ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©© 
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DAVIS  HEATING  &  PLUMBING  CD., 


© 

I 


1  Steam  and  Hot  Water  heating  Apparatus  | 


PLUMBING  AND  LIGHTING 


© 
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©  J87-J89  E.  Sixth  St. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  g 


© 


©©©©©©©©  -I-©©©©©©©©©©©©©  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©  © 


Automatic  and  half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQUIST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight, 
Power  and  Hand  Power 


ELEVATORS 


18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  ■  ■  ■  Minnesota. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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Architects’  and  Contractors’ 

PLANS  AND  CAPITAL  WANTED 


Company  now  forming  desires  to  arrange  with  Architect,  and  to  contract  with  Building 
Contractor,  for  the  erection  of  Ten  to  Fifteen  Story  Office  Building,  Steel  Frame,  or 
Cement  Walls,  costing  about  $500,000. 

Thirty  Year  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds 

Given  in  Exchange  for  Work 

Also  Large  Hotel  and  Arcade  Building,  costing  about  $500,000,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions.  Parties  in  positian  to  entertain  such  proposition,  and  to  finance  same, 
invited  to  correspond. 


E.  C.  ROBERTSON, 


Industrial  Promoter  and  Investment  Broker, 

Room  602  Binz  Building,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Send  10  cents  for  three  months,  25  cents  1  year  subscription  to 
Cornucopia  ‘‘Horn  of  Plenty" — New  Monthly  Idustrial  Journal. 


AAA****'*'*'*** 

Variety  Manufacturing  Co. 


CHICAGO, 


77-79-81-83  West  Lake  Street, 


ILLINOIS, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Cross  Patent  Horizontal  Folding  Door, 

Cross  Patent  Elevator  Door, 

Blackman  and  Cross  Exhaust  Fans, 

Machine  Made  Stirrups. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


In  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Freight  House  there  are 
129  door  openings,  9  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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DIRECTORY  OF 

PROMINENT  CONTRACTORS  AND  MATERIAL  MEN  OE  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications  and  in 

asking  for  estimates. 

STONE  QUARRIES 

ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

Lefebvres,  Deslauriers  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co. 

MANUFACTURES  OF 

Architectural  Sheet  Iron  Work 

Roofing  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin 
and  Slate. 

26  East  Eighth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  W  BABCOCK  &  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Sti  ne. 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  aud  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  MINN. 

N.  W.  2718  T.  C.  1789 

Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

Mail’  facturers  of 

CORNICES  IN  COPPER  AND  GALVANIZED  IRON 

ROOFERS  IN  PITCH  AND 

GRAVEL,  IRON,  TIN,  SLATE  AND  TILE 

135-137  12th  St.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN 

HEATING  CONCERNS 

BLUE  PRINTING 

N.  W.  Tel  So.  1133  J-l  T.  C.  Tel  4071 

T.  A.  KRENZKE 

Furnace,  Steam,  Hot  Water 
Heating  and  Ventilating 

26  WEST  LAKE  ST. 

Sheet  Metal  Work  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 

HAAG- LAUBACH 

Roofing  and  Cornice  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Roofing,  Ceilings,  Heavy  Sheet  Mttal  Work 

23-34  W  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ROGERS  &.  CO. 

blue  printing 

Specifications  and  Tracing  Work- 
1039  1040  Lumber  Ex.  -  -  Minneapolis 

N.  N.  Phone,  Main  2230- J 

PLUMBERS 

STONE  CONTRACTORS 

B.  S.  Griffin  Geo.  F.  Boehme 

GRIFFIN  &  BOEHME 

lloofers  and  Cornice  Workers 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  Galvanized  Cornice,  Skylights,  Finials,  Qfppl  P  p  i  1  i  n  CTQ 
Tin,  Slate,  Pitch  and  Gravel  Roofing.  01CCI  uc,m,&d 

Near  New  Capitol.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Wm.  H.  ULMER 

Contractor  in 

Cut  Stone  and  Mason  Work 

Mill  and  Works  Tel.  Main  713 

Foot  of  Chestnut  St. 

Upper  Levee  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

STEWART  &  JOHNSON 

PLUMBING  AND  GAS  FITTING 

Telephones:  N.  W.  Main  3198  J  1;  Twin  City  2841. 

414  2D  AVE.  SO. 

Minneapolis,  -  -  Minn. 

ACETYLENE  GAS  MACHINES 

ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS 

Selden  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Go. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GALVANIZED  IRON  AND 
COPPER  CORNICES 

76-78  Western  Ave.  Minneapolis  Minn. 

Building  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest.  Stock  and  more  varieties  than 
any  o:her  concern  in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Samples 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

ACETYLENE  GAS  APPARATUS 

For  Lighting  Houses,  Stores, 
Hotels,  Factories,  Cities. 
Recommended  by  Leading  Architects  of  the  World. 

1  E.  BURT,  manager 

238  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TUNSTEAD  HEATING  GO. 

Wr\ 

Her 

Ventilatii 

■  220  6th  St.  So. 

iting  and 
\g  Contractors 

lephone  484 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

H.  G.  NEAL 

Successor  to  Tent  and  Awning  Business  of 
Houser  Duck  &  Shade  Cloth  Co,,  and  C.  T.  Leona'd  it  Co. 

Tents 

and 

Awnings 


If  you  want  the  mail  who  makes  the 
specifications  to  see  your  advertisement 
vou  should  use  The  Western  Architect. 


Flags  and 

Window  Shades 

Horse  and 

Wagon  Covers 

ALSO 
Rent  Tents, 

Flags,  Bunting, 
Decorations,  Etc. 

Phone  Main  1121 


131  E.  3rd  St.,  ST,  PAUL.  243-245  Henn.  Ave.,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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Classified  List  of  Advertisers. 

[•ago 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Cn .  Ill 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . v.  4th  Page  ot  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2.1  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Love  Brothers . XXVIII 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

Landers-Morrison-Chiistetison  Co. .  4th  Page  Cover 
Harold  Johnson . XVI 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATORS. 

1  lie  Automatic  Heating  co . 31  Page  of  (  over 

Johnson  Service  Company . XV11I 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 

Johtisou  dr  Sharp  Mfg.  Lo . X\ 

Bank  and  Office  Railings 

Trie  Standard  Co . -'V 

Bath  Room  Fixtures 

Standard  .sanitary  Mfg.  Cn  . . A  til 


Bath  Tubs.  Porcelain  Enamled 

standard  Sanitary  MIg  Lu . 

Brass  Goods,  Plumbers) 

Standard  s.aiitary  Mig.  Co  . 


.XVII 


.XVII 


XV 


Brass  Railings  and  Grilles 

i  lie  Standa.  d  Lo . 

BRICKS  (PRESSED). 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co  . 

.  . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay .  XI 

Broker 

L.  c.  Robertson . aAI 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

W.  K.  M orison  &  Co . XVI 

W .  J  Clark  Co .  XI 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . -XXI 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . XVII 

BUILDING  PAPER. 

Samuel  Cabot .  XIII 

W.  S.  Nott  Company .  V 

CAST  STONE.  „ 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Co . AXVlll 

Closets 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

Coal  Dealers  „  ,  „ 

K.  U.  Fellows .  2nd  Page  Cover 

COLONIAL  WOOD  COLUMN  MNFRS.  . 

Roll’s  Pat  Lock  Joint  Lo..  . XXVII 

Henry  Sanders  Co  . . XXVI II 

CONTRACTORS— STONE  AND  BRICK. 

John  Nelson. . . IX 

CEMENTS. 

Guaranty  Cement  &  Stone  Co .  X 

Universal  Cement .  X 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co  . Last  Cover 

Fowler  A  Pay .  XI 

United  States  Gypsum  Co .......  4th  Page  ot  Cover 

Mankato  Cement  Works . XV1I1 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . Is  Page  of  Cover 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . Ill 

Union  Failway  Storage  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover. 

Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co.  4th  Pg  of  Cover 
COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

Corner  Posts 

I.  W  Coulson . XVIII 

Directory  Cards 

See  Page . XXII 

Door  Hangers. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers .  3d  Page  of  Cover 

DOOR  SCREENS 

"Burrowes  Rustless  Door  Screens” . XXVIII 

“DOORS,  STEEL  ROLLING” 

The  Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shuttr  r  Co .  IX 

Drinking  Fountains 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

DUMB  WAITERS. 

Geo  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co  . XXVI 1 

Winslow  Elevator  Co . 1st  Page  Cover 

Elevator  Cars 

fled  J.  Meyers  Mfg.  Co . XXVII 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co .  XXVII 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

Gust  Lagerquist . . XX 

J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Co .  XXVI 

ELEVATOR  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co . XXVII 

Fred  J.  Meyers . XXVII 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co .  IX 

Winslow  Elevator  &  Machine  Co..  1st  Page  Cover 

Gust  Lagerquist . XX 

F.  J.  Meyers  Mig.  Co  . XXVII 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co . XXVI 

Gust.  Lagerquist . XX 

Elevator  Enclosures 

The  Standard  Co  . XV 

The  Fred.  I  Mevers  Co . XXVII 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental  Works  .  . XVII 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  A  Co .  IX 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS. 

Northwest  Engineering  Co . XXIV 


Enamled  Iron,  Plumbers  Ware 

Standard  Sanitary  Mig.  Co . XVII 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 

Samuel  Cabot  . XIII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  A  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Floor  Tile 

Mosaic  Tile  Co . IX 

FIREPROOFING. 

Harold  Johnson .  XVI 

International  Fence  &  Fireproofing  Co .  Xlll 

Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co  4th  Pg  of  Cover 

Floor  Polish 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish . XIX 

Folding  Doors 

Variety  Manufacturing  Co . XXI 

Foundry. 


St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  ol  Cover 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

Crown  Iron  Works...  . 3d  Page  Lover 

South  Paik  houndry  &  Machine  Co  .  IV 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES. 

M.  J.  O’Neil .  Ill 

Garbage  Crematory. 

Crasin  Garbage  Crematory  Co  .  X 

Hardware 

W  .  K.  Morison  &  Co . XVI 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . XVII 

Hardwood  Floors. 

j  .  Wilce  &  Lu . XXIV 

HANGERS. 

P.  Kieseck .  XI 

Variety  Mig.  Co . XXI 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Co .  XI 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Co . XXVI 

HEAT  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

Johnson  Service  Co . XVIII 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co  . XX 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  .  IV 

Kelly  &  Lamb .  IV 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co .  IV 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Company .  IV 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

U  S  Radiator  Co . XVI 

Lewis  &  Kitchen . XXVI 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XX 

M.  J.  O’Neil  .  Ill 

Pond  &  Hasev  Co .  IV 

Saxton  Heating  Co .  IV 

H.  Kelly  &  Co .  IV 

Tunstead  Heating  Co . XXII 

Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 

Wilier  Mfg.  Co . XXIV 

Interior  Trim 

Minneapolis  Sash  &  Door  Co . XXVII 

Simonson  Bros.  M tg.  Co . XI 

Iowa  Advertisers 

See  Pages . XIV  and  XV 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co . XIX 

Laundry  Tubes,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

Lavatories,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Lo . XVII 

Lead  Pipe 

Standard  Sanitary  M tg.  Co . XVII 

Machinery. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

Marble 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

METAL  SHINGLES. 

Merchant  &  Co . XII 

Marble  and  Mosaic  Tiling. 

I  he  Mosaic  Tile  Co .  X 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . Xlil 

Mantels  and  Grates. 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . Xlll 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works . XVI I 

P.  Rieseck .  X 

Reliance  Iron  A  Wire  Works .  XIII 

The  Standard  Company . XV 

Paints 

Twin  City  PaiDtCo . XXVI 

PIPE  COVERINGS. 

W.  S.  Nott  Companv .  V 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

John  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co . XXIV 

Harry  B.  Cramer  Co .  Ill 

Stahlberg,  Andrews  &  Dates  Co .  Ill 

Parquet  Floors  - 

St.  Paul  Parquet  Floor  Co . XXVII 

Patent  Flooring 

T.  E.  W ilce  CJ . XXIV 

Photographic  Material 

h.  B.  Meyrowitz . XXIV 

O.  H.  Peck  Co .  XI 

PIANOS 

N.  S.  Hoogner . XX 

Plastering  Contractor. 

J.  A.  Cul  en .  XI 

PLATE  GLASS. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co .  XIX 

PLUMBERS. 

Archambo  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co .  IV 

Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co .  XVIII 

Stewart  &  Johnson .  XXII 

Kelley  &  Lamb . IV 

M.  J.  O’Neil .  HI 


Plumbers  Ware,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Staudaid  Sanitary  Mig.  Lu . XVII 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 

Standaru  Saimai y  Mtg.  Co . XVII 

Polish  for  Interior  Woodwork 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish . XIX 

Promoter 

tt.  C.  Robertson . XXII 

Pumps  and  Machinery 

American  Well  ouppiy  Co . XIX 

Railings  and  Stairs 

The  o  lauuard  Lu . XV 

RADIATORS. 

Kellogg,  M ackay  Cameron  Co .  IV 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co .  IV 

U  S.  Radiator  Co . XVI 

Railroads 

see  Pages . . XXV  and  XXVI 

Range  Closets 

Standaru  Sauitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

Roofers  and  Roofing  Materials 

American  Sheet  A  I  in  Plate  lo .  IX 

Canton  Steel  Rooting  Co .  XI 

Ludiwici  Rooting  file  Co .  XVIII 

Celadon  Rooting  Tile  Co . XII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  A  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Merchant  A  Co . XX 

W.  S  Nott  Company .  V 

Selden  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co . XXII 

Scribner-Libbey  Co .  V 

St.  Paul  Roofing  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co .  V 

Samuel  Cabot .  x 

Minneapolis  Roofing  &  Cornice  V\  orks  3d  Pg  Cover 
ROOFING  TILES. 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . . XII 

Merchant  &  Co . . XX 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . XVI  il 

Akron  Roofing  Tile  Co .  X 


Safety  Threads— 

A.  G.  Kelly . XVIII 


Sanitary  Stalls  — 


Americau  Sanitary  Stall  System . XXVII 

Sanitary  Supplies 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 


Sanitary  Wood  Work 

Standard  Sanitary  Mig.  Co . XVII 

Sash  and  Door  Mfrs. 

Minneapolis  Sash  A  Door  Co . XXVII 

Simonson  Bros.  Mig.  Co .  XI 

Scales 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co .  IX 

SHEATING  L  TILTS. 

Samuel  Cabot . XIII 

SHELLAC  MANUFACTURERS. 


Showers,  Permanent  and  Portable 

standard  Sanitary  LVilg.  Co . XVII 

Sinks,  Porcelain  Enameled 

standard  sauitar y  M tg  Co .  XVII 

STAINED  GLASS  MNFRS. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co . XIX 

Steel  Ceilings 

Canton  Steel  Roofing  Co  .  Xi 

St.  Paul  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co .  V 

Kinnear  A  Gager  Co .  XX 

“SHUTTERS,  STEEL  ROLLING” 

Columbus  Steel  R  •lliug  Sautter  Co . . IX 

STONE. 


Kettle  River  Quarries  Co . 

Wm.  Penn  &  Co . 

Fowler  A  Pay . 

SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 

Samuel  Cabot . 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 

Kinnear  &  Gager  Cu . 

Steel  Wainscoting 

Kinnear  &  Lagei  Co . 

Store  Fronts 

1  he  Standard  Co . 

Tank  Manufacturers 

McDonnell  Tank  Co . 

Tents  and  Awnings  — 

H  G.  Neal . 

Urinals,  Porcelain  Enameled 
Stanaard  Sanitary  Mig  Co... 
VARNISHES. 


.2d  Page  of  Cover 

. XII 

. XIX 

1st  Page  of  Cover 
. XIII 

. XX 

. XX 

. XV 

. XV 

. XXII 

.  XVII 


Standard  Varnish  Co . . . . . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Twin  City  Paint  Co . XXVI 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co .  2d  Page  of  Cover 

Veneered  Doors 

Minneapolis  Sash  and  Door  Co . XVIII 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

M erchant  A  Lu . XX 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . ' . XXI 

Vimometers 

Standard  Sanitary  Mtg.  Co . XVII 

Wall  Ties 

McDowell  Mfg.  Co .  IX 

Weather  Strip. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip .  Ill 

WINDOW  SCREENS. 


Burrowes  Rustless  Screens . XXVIII 

Well  Supplies 

American  Well  Works  . XIX 

WINDOW  PULLEY  MNFRS. 

Johnson  A  Sharp  Mnfg.  Co . X\ 

Wire  Guards 

'I  he  Standard  Co . XV 

Window  Cords. 

Samson  Cordage  Works . XVIII 


Window  and  DoorStop. 

H.  B.  Ives  &C’o .  X 

Wire  Work 

'The  Standard  Co  . XV 

Window  and  Shutter  Device. 

Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Co .  IX 

Variety  Mfg.  Co .  ..  XXI 

Zenith  City— Duluth  Advertisers  — 

See  Page .  XII 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

3 27  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Northwestern  Dist.  Manager 

T.  C.  Tel.  204 

N.  W.  Main  797 

Manager  . 

NORTHERN  ELECTRICAL  MFG .  CO 

MADISON,  WIS. 

CHAS.  L. 

PILLSBURY 

NORTHWEST  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Engineers  Manufacturers 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Designers,  Constructors 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

345  Minnesota  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION 

| 

t 

f 


FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lenses  are  incomparably  the 
best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price 
list  and  detailed  information  to 

IT.  13.  MEYROWITZ,  Optician. 


WE  HAKE 

TJ  ]V  DIALS 
Send  for  Booklet. 


104  East  23d  Street, 
604  Nicollet  Ave. 
360  St.  Peter  Street, 


New  York. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul. 


Catalogue  de  luxe  for  15c  to  cover  postage. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

TH  E  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention,  Patent  No  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doption  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  m 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wllce 
Patent  Jan.  1st.  1805,  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matcned  flooring  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 
REMEMBER 
First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent, 

Second.  That  wenot  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request.to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third.  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  oe  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us¬ 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  co»t  of 
layingit. 

Sixth.  Th^t  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  alwayabe  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  tavlng  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  material  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 


Use  No  O ther, 


IM< 


O  ther. 


Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  GEO.  C.  WILCE, 

THOS.  E.  WILCE. 


Willer's  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue . 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


IN/I  i  Iwa ukee, 
Wis. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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Popular  Lines  of  Travel 


.ji 


TO  THE  GATES  OF  THE 


Minneapolis  aSiLouis  R.R 


TRAINS  STOP  AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE 
AND  THE  ST.  LOUIS  UNION  DEPOT. 

TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND  THE  SOUTH 
TAKE  THE  “WORLD'S  FAIR  SPECIAL" 
PLENTY  OF  ROOM  AT  THE  HOTELS 
JUST  OUTSIDE  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

A.  B  CUTTS-  Gen’l  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent. 


How  are  YOU  going  to 
St*.  Louis? 

If  your  ticket  reads  via  the 

CHICAGO 

GREAT 

WESTERN 

dXU  Railway 

You  can  go  by  way  of  either  Chicago,  Waterloo, 
Marshalltown,  Des  Moines,  St..  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  without  extra  charge.  Four  daily  trains 
making  connections  with  the  best  trains  to  St.  Louis. 

For  information  as  to  special  rates  and  routes,  apply  to  any  agent  or 
J.  P.  ELMER, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

1 13  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Opportunity 


For  the  man  who  is  seeking  a  new  location.  The  chances  are  in  your  favor  if  you  are  looking  for  a 


Business  Opening 


Great  Northern  Railway 


WHITNEY, 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  and  TICKET  AGENT, 

U  l_,  IVlilMIM. 


In  the  Great  Northwest  are  sites  for  the  manufacturer 
where  raw  material  is  at  his  commands.  Every  line 
of  industry  needs  representation  in  some  one  of  the 
cities  or  towns  along  the  line  of  the 


Accept  the  opportunity  and  seek  one  of  these  business 
openings.  Send  two  cents  in  stamps  for  “BUSINESS 
OPENINOS  along  the  line  of  the  GREAT  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY”  a  booklet  giving  a  comprehensive  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  many  business  chances  offered  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

For  further  information  address 


Rainbow  Falls,  at  Great  Falls,  Hontana 
One  of  the  greatest  water  powers  in  the  world 


(FOR  OTHER  MATTER  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SEE  FOLLOWING  PAGE) 
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What  is  the  Fare 
to  St.  Louis 

A  fifteen-day  ticket  is  now  sold  for 
$19.20 from  St.  Haul; sixty  day, $21.35; 
season  (limit  December  15),  $25.60. 

Via  Chicago  without  extra  expense 
if  you  use  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway 

Short-limit  tickets  may  be  extended 
at  St.  Louis  on  payment  sufficient  to 
make  the  higher  rate.  Five  daily 
trains  to  Chicago,  ten  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Louis.  For  information  about 
rates,  etc.,  address 

W.  B.  DIXON 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent 
365  Robert  St.,  ST.  PAUL 


FREQUENT  TRAINS  |  ■  |  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  - 


VIA  ♦ 

The  North-Western  Line  ♦ 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS  to  CHICAGO  + 

and  Connecting  Linen  to  St.  Louis  ^ 

♦ 

X 

or  choice  of  route  via  Des  Moines,  ♦ 

Omaha,  St.  Joseph  or  Kansas 
City.  Stop  over  allowed  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Joseph  or  Kansas  City. 


Excursion  tickets  to  St.  Louis  on  sale 
every  day.  For  rates  and  other  in¬ 
formation  address 

T.  W.  TEASOALE 

General  Passenger  Agent 
St.  haul,  Minn. 


♦  tgagSHjEE 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


*******************.>**+***************¥**+ 

¥ 

Distributors  for 


Pratt  &  Lambert’s  Varnishes 
Lowe  Brothers  Paints 

Moore’s  Muresco  /iti 

& 


Boi h  ’Phones 
M  1986 


PAINTS 

VARNISHES 


mV 


OILS,  BRUSHES 

J3  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


★★★ ★ ★ ★★★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ ★★★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


CrT^DTTyrTT  for  health.  A  few  days  and  a  few  dol- 
^  1  rvllVlH  lars  will  pay  wonderful  get-rich-quick 

interest  if  spent  NOW  at 

French  Lick  West  Baden  Springs 

where  the  health  comes  from.  If  you  are  repeatedly  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels,  it  is  time  you 


put  yourself  into 
they  will  cease  to 
The  waters  at  these 
are  natural  healers 
going  to  and  from 
cheap;  the  hotels 
perfection;  climate  fine,  sports  and  pleasures  plenty. 


aihiiiiiiiiTO 

^))(nK^,  '  | . [H , .  ,.1'I T-  ,  IMUll  p.VI.A. 


normal  state  where 
assert  themselves, 
world-famed  springs 
of  digestiveills.  The 
is  made  easy  and 
there  are  marvels  of 
GO! 


THREE  TRAINS  DAILY  FROM  CHICAGO. 


Through  parlor  and  dining  cars  on  day  trains  Through  sleepers  on  night. 
Booklet  telling  all  about  the  waters  and  giving  list  of 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with  their  rates,  sent  free. 

City  Ticket  Office:  -  -  232  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

_ 


—  MORE  \ 

J.W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 


used  iu  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 


The  J.W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  street, 

122-124  126-128  Indiana  Street 

CHICAGO,  -  -  ILLINOIS. 


Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
ecrs  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  flO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ELEVATOR  CARS 
AND  ENCLOSURES 


We  manufacture  everything  in 
the  way  of  fine  elevator  cars  and 
enclosures.  Also  ornamental 
bank  and  office  grill  work  in 
brass,  steel  and  oxydized.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  furnish 
estimates  or  send  catalogue. 


Let  Us  Hear  from  You 


THE!  TRED  J. MEYERS  MEG.  CO 

HAMILTON  OHIO.  U.  S.  A 


I 


©©©©©©©©©©©  3©©  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©ffiffi© 


I 


THIRTY  YEARS  MAKING 


With  an  output  increasing  every  year,  which 
shows  that  our  elevators  are  satisfactory  to 
users.  In  buying  you  should  take  advantage  of 
our  experience.  Send  tor  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  of  all  sizes  elevators  No.  3;.  We  al-o  send 
40  fac  simile  letters  from  users  all  over  the 
country.  Write  us  today. 


EATON  &  PRINCE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GEO.  1ERPENING,  Pres.  &  Mgr.  JOS.  V.  HAPPE,  V-P.  *  Treas.  WM  T.  '.OSTIGAN,  Sec. 

Manufacturers  of 

Parquet  Floors 

St  Paul  Parmifit  Floor  Co. 

Plain  and 

Wood  Carpets 
Wainscotting 

Uli  1  UUI  1  UllfliUI  1  IUUI  UUi 

Ornamental 

(incorporated) 

84  Iglehart  St.  N-W.  Phone 2554-J  ST.  PAUL  MINN. 

Floors 

vr  vr  vHv  ^  vr  -X*  -X*  vc  *H*  *X*  */Hv  *X-  ^  -X-  -X-  •)£  •X*  ■X’-X'  vr  ■X*  ■X*  'X*  *X-  •X:  *'*r  •X’  *X*  ■X*  ■X’  ■X-  •a*  *X*  vr  vHv  vr 

I  ARCHITECTS !  ATTENTION !  | 

We  desire  to  call  your  notice  to  our  stock  of  % 

Hardwood  Veneered  Doors  and  Trim 

At  the  same  cost  as  a  No.  1  Pine  Door. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Call  or  write  us  and  we  can  convince  you  of  the 


MERITS  OF  THESE  VENEERED  DOORS  $ 


Every  Door  Guaranteed  as  Regard 
Material  and  Workmanship. 


I 


1018  CENTRAL  AV£. 


MINN. 


* 

-i' 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

-V 

* 

'i' 

i 


*  MINNfAPOLIS, 

*  ;i- 
*^*.x.*********************-v-4Mf**-::-x-x-x-?<-***-?5-** 


One  step  won’t  take  you  very  far, 
You’ve  got  to  keep  on  walking, 
One  word  won’t  tell  (oiks  who 


you 


are, 


You’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking. 


TALK  THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


Aw.:  ><  :  n  j-t^i 


(the  AMERICAN  SANITARY  STALL  SYSTEM  f 

|  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  SANITARY  STALL  MADE 

|  This  Stable  is 
Perfectly  Sweet 


Detailed  Information 
on  Request. 


and  Oder  less. 


Note 

the  Drainage 

System 

in  Each  Stall. 


Private  stable  ot  C.  M.  tlarringion.  Minneapolis.  Kees  6c  Colburn,  Architec  s. 


S.  F. 
Lindstam  ♦ 

Inventor  and  Builder  ♦ 

♦ 

2615  Aldrich  t 

Ave  No.  ♦ 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  * 

♦ 
♦ 
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LOVE  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED. 

Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Materials. 
Sole  Manufacturers  o  f 
The  Love  Brother’s  Im¬ 
proved  Patented  Steel 
Construction  for  ITodern 
Store  Fronts.  J.  Jt. 


Engineers 

Contractors 

Foundrymen 

Machinists 

Builders 

— ¥¥ — 


K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


5S7  Drake  Block.  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLI  S 


Eastern  Manufacturers. 


Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


1873 


1904 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
+ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


THE  11U8TLE88  KIND 


•C0PBR0NZE”  WIRE  NETTING  f 

Warranted  against  rust  in  any  £ 

clime.  Our  Screens  are  made  + 

only  to  match  and  .  .  I 

LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE  | 

Co6t  no  more  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000  $ 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates.  X 


837  Guaranty  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO 

Factories  and  Home  Office 

Portland,  Maine. 


61C  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  J 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  I 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  United  States. 


100  Washington  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  Ill. 

StCVCnS  C^-St  Stone  is  recognized  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  DO. 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

ROLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


©©©©©©  ©  ©  ©  © 


O  © 


©  ©  Q  ©  ©  ©  © 


BRIDGES 
TRUSSES 
GIRDERS 
COLUMNS 
TOWERS 
T/INKS 
BEi/IMS 
©  @  ©  ©  © 


© 


STEEL  STRUCTURES 
ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK 
TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

CORLISS  ENGINES 


©  ©  ©  ©  © 

ENGINES 

BOILERS 

HESTERS 

PUMPS 

SHIFTING 

PULLEYS 

CASTINGS 


©©©oo©o©© 


©©©©©© 


©  ©  ©  ©  © 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  MINNEHAHA  AVE.  &  TWENTYNINTH  STREET  MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BRANCH  OFFICES  AT  DENVER-SEATTLE-SALT  LAKE  CITY-SAN  FRANCISCO-KANSAS  CITY 


©  ©  ©  © 


©  ©  ©  ©  @ 


©  © 


©  ©  ©  ©  ©  © 


Max  A.  Stahlberg,  President.  John  A.  Andrews,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

STAHLBERG,  ANDREWS  & 

(INCORPORATED) 

Interior  Decorators  and 

Edward  M.  Dates,  V-Pres.  &  Mgr. 

DATES  CO. 

I  Furnishers 

Fine  Furniture 
Wall  Fabrics — 
Cabinet  Work 

— Draperies 
Upholstering 

1414  Hennepin  Ave  ,  Minneapolis, 

Phones  :  N.  W.  3313-L-l  T.  C.  1725 

Minn. 

F  rescoing— Gilding 

Painting — Wall  Paper 

Hardwood  Finishing 

Northern  Hydraulic  Cement 

(SEMI-PORTLAND) 

— Manufactured  by— 

Pemfiina  Portland  content  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  Q  A  1 1 1  T  I  |)  H 
and  EXTERIOR  [IIIN  II  N  U 

2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  'Phones —  1443 


*^#**-******#******#******X-*******«******* 

*  I 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 

I 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Metal 
Weather 
Co. 


THE  ONLY 
PERFECT 

Weather 
Strip 

Invisible 
Indestructable 
No  Rubber 
No  Felt 
No  Wood 

D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent, 

837  GUARANTY  BUILDING, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  MINNESOTA. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


*^************************-X^************* 


Health  and  Happiness 

PLUMBING 
AND  HEATING 

are  the  two  most  import¬ 
ant  features  in  your 
house,  or  buildings  of  any 
kind.  If  you  have  a  poor 
job,  the  health  and  peace 
of  yourself,  family  and 
employees  are  at  stake 

Let  Your  Work  to 

ml  rvivi  Cl  I  8,4  Nico,let  Ave- 

.  J.  U  IMJCrIL*  MINNEAPOLIS 

J.  Q  BEATTIE,  Manager 

And  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  very  best  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating. 

GAS  and  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

BOTH  PHOR  ES,  39 
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SEND  FOR 


6  6 


The  Boiler  Magazine 


“AMERICAN”  BOILER  FOR  STEAM  HEATING 


9  9 


Successful  Boilers  and  Radiators 


bleating  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kellogg=Mackay=Cameron  Co. 

Chicago. 

niNNEAPOUS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

100-106  So.  Second  Street.  306=308  Deleware  St. 

SEATTLE,  1106  Third  Avenue. 


Archambo  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Co 

3 1 7- 1 9-2 1-23  Fifth  Ave.  So. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Com¬ 
bination  Heaters.  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heatingand 
ventilating  apparatus.  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting.  Engineers’  and  Steam 
Fitters’  Supplies. 

Telephone  248. 


TUNSTEAO  HEATING  CO. 

f*\ 

\ 

Heating  and 
Ventilating  Contractors 

Telephone  484 

220  6th  St.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

H.  KELLY  &  CO. 

Contracting 

Steam  Engineers 

Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

Large  Stock  Fine 
Gas  Fixtures 

fcaoodm  225-227-229  So.  Third  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


SAXTON  HEATING  CO. 


405  6th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Steam,  Hot  Water 

AGENTS: 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

Prince  Royal  Furnaces, 

Hot  Air  and 

Royal  Steam 

Combination  Heating 

and  Hot  Water  Heaters 

Twin  City  Phone  878.  N.  W.  1  hone  4380  J-l  Main. 


NO  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Most  Heat 

Smallest  Amount  Fuel 

A  perfect  Hot  Water  Heating  Appara¬ 
tus.  Old  houses  equipped  without  in¬ 
convenience  to  occupants.  A  tull  base¬ 
ment  not  necessary.  Simple  in  opera¬ 
tion  Prices  reasonable  for  high  grade 
work.  ASK  US  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


POND  &  HASEY  CO.  I 

231-33  5th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Agents  for — 

Peninsula  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 


CELEBRATFD 

M  A  G  K  E 

Uam  and  Hot  Water  Heater 


New  Columbia  Boilers. 


Heaters  That  Give  Satisfaction 


Bon  Ton  and 
Rising  Sun 
Radiators 

South  Park 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Co. 

II  Gilfillan 
Building, 

ST.  PAUL, 
Minn. 
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Carey’s 


Magnesia 

Flexible 

Cement 


Roofing 


Only  Weighs  About  qo  Pounds 


to  the  Square  when  finished 


Not  affected  by  acids,  gases,  fumes, 
hot  water,  steam,  smoke  or  cinders, 
heat  or  cold.  Will  not  buckle,  crack, 
warp,  shrink  or  swell.  A  little  care 
will  prolong  its  life  forever.  Adapted 
for  flat  or  steep  roofs,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  all  seasons. 


W.  S.  NOT  T  COMPANY,  200=206  First  Ave  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Sole  Northwestern  Agents  and  Contractors.  Dealers  in  Building  Papers,  Vulcanite  and  Rubber  Vulcanite  Roofings  1-2-3  ply  ;  Pipe 
Coverings,  Roof  Coatings.  Stack  Paint  and  K’Sene  Coldwater  Pa'nt,  a  dry  powder  in  white  and  colors.  Catalogues  and  full  inlor. 
mation  cheerfully  furnished. 


a  a  □  a  a  a  e  0  e  e  0  e  e  e  b  e  b  0 

aaatuaEiEEEBEr.aaaaaa 


WM.  RHODES,  President. 


GEO.  H.  RANNEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


EEEEBBaaaaaa ebbbbe 
aaaaaaBBBBBBBBBBBB 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Window 
Caps,  etc., Corrugated  Iron,  Hayes’ 


Scribner  Libbey  Co. 


Patent  Skylights,  Fire-proof  Doors 
and  Shutters. 


ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA. 


Office  and  Works. 

Fort,  Cor.  W.  Fifth  Street. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 
INCORPORATED  IN  1883 


ROOFERS  IN 

Asphalt,  TMtoli  and. 
Gravel. 

Slate  and  Iron. 
Metal  Celling!-;. 


aaOQQQBBBBBBBBBBBB 

aaaaaaEBBEEEaBsaaa 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


aaaaBBaaaaaaEEBBBB 

EEEEEEaaaaaa  □□□□□□ 


U 


The  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Artist 

Are  exemplified  in  our 

Steel  Ceilings  and  Sidewalls 

Specially  Appropriate  for  Public  Buildings 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Designs 

ST.  PAUL  ROOFING,  CORNICE  &  ORNAMENT  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Publisher’s  Department. 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

IS  PUBLISHED  THE  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company. 

FRED’CK.  K.EES.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President. 

J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  St.  Paul.  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 
published  at 

Suite  914-915  Northwestern  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  904  Globe  Building. 


THE  BUTCHER  FLOOR  POLISH  FOR  CAR  INTERIORS 
AND  INTERIOR  FINISH. 

Some  idea  of  the  delicate  composition  of  the  Butcher  Floor 
Polish  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  are  now  using  this  polish  largely  in  their 
shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  for  polishing  up  and  revivifying  the 
finish  of  the  interior  woodwork  of  their  finest  passenger 
coaches.  Of  course  the  special  mission  of  the  Butcher  polish 
is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  parquetry  and  hardwood  floors 
of  all  kinds,  and  it  does  this  better  than  any  similar  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  market, 

THE  ZENITH  CITY. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  the  most  westerly  point  on 
the  great  chain  of  inland  lakes,  which  reaches  from  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  New  York  state  to  northeastern  Minnesota,  lies 
the  great  lake  port,  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  population  has  grown  from  3,483  in  1880,  to  75,000  in 
1904.  It  has,  perhaps,  the  best  harbor  of  any  city  in  the  world 
and  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  and  cleared  in  1903 
was  8,646,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  9,002,530  tons,  valued  at 
about  $87,482,976. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  last  year  was 
around  $30,000,000.  It  has  nine  railroads  which  make  their 
terrain  tls  there,  and  commands  a  large  and  increasing  trade 
from  all  the  northern  and  western  states  of  the  Union, — the 
facilities  for  shipping  both  by  water  and  rail  being  almost 
unequaled  by  any  other  city  in  America. 

There  are  many  concerns  in  the  building  trades  line  in 
Duluth  which  not  only  have  an  immense  local  business  but 
also  enjoy  a  large  and  increasing  business  throughout  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  in  Manitoba. 

In  the  architectural  iron  business,  there  is  the  National 
Iron  Works,  which  manufacture  all  kinds  of  columns,  beams, 
channels  and  general  architectural  work  for  buildings.  Their 
foundry  and  works  are  located  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-fifth  ave¬ 
nue  West,  and  Ramsey  street,  and  cover  a  very  large  area  of 
territory.  They  are  always  willing  and  ready  to  figure  on  all 
contracts,  whether  large  or  small,  and  should  be  seen  and 
consulted  before  contracts  for  work  in  their  lines  are  closed. 

In  galvanized  iron  and  copper  cornice  work,  no  house  in  the 
Northwest  is  better  or  more  favorably  known  than  that  of 
Deetz  &  Co.,  at  404-6  East  Superior  street.  Established  several 
years  ago,  ihey  have  by  persistent  effort,  with  good  business 
management  and  the  very  best  of  facilities,  built  up  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  as  a  first-class  house  in  this  line.  Besides 
manufacturing  galvanized  iron  and  copper  cornices,  they  also 
make  ornamental  zinc  work,  fire-proof  doors  and  shutters, 
galvanized  iron  sky-lights,  ventilating  pipes,  smoke  stacks,  etc., 
while  they  also  do  all  kinds  of  roofing,  including  tin,  iron, 
slate,  pitch,  gravel  and  asphalt.  Architects,  contractors  and 
owners  cannot  go  amiss  if  they  will  only  consult  this  obliging 


firm  when  desiring  anything  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
Deetz  &  Co.  to  submit  estimates  upon  all  work  of  the  above 
nature,  when  they  are  invited  to  do  so. 

While  Minneapolis  is  supposed  to  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  all  kinds  of  mill  work  for  interior  purposes,  the 
city  of  Duluth  has  some  concerns  of  such  great  magnitude  that 
they  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  world.  The  Scott 
Graff  Lumber  Co.,  which  is  well  known  all  over  the  North¬ 
west,  are  the  peers  of  any  similar  concern  in  this  country 
They  manufacture  and  sell,  either  by  the  load  or  car  lot,  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  mouldings,  besides  doing  an 
extensive  business  in  office  fixtures  and  stair  work.  Estimates 
are  always  cheerfully  furnished,  especially  upon  architects’ 
drawings  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Helbing,  located  at  322  East  Superior  street, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  though  not  the  only  one  engaged  in  roofing  and 
cornice  work  in  the  Zenith  City,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  his  line,  having  been  established  for  many  years,  not 
only  in  the  roofing  business,  but  also  in  all  kinds  of  tin  and 
sheet  metal  work.  He  invites  architects,  owners  and  con¬ 
tractors  to  correspond  with,  or  to  call  and  see  him  for  esti¬ 
mates  on  ail  work  of  this  nature.  He  guarantees  the  utmost 
satisfaction  in  each  and  every  case.  His  long  established  repu¬ 
tation  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  in  itself  to  safeguard  all  who 
entrust  work  to  his  care. 

Another  concern  which  has  won  prominence  among  Du¬ 
luth’s  enterprising  business  houses,  is  that  of  Burrell  &  Har¬ 
mon,  sheet  metal  workers,  and  makers  of  galvanized  iron  and 
copper  cornices,  skylights,  fireproof  doors  and  shutters,  sheet 
steel  ceilings,  roofing  in  tin,  iron,  slate,  pitch  and  gravel.  This 
reliable  and  energetic  house  is  located  at  No.  3  South  First  ave¬ 
nue,  East,  where  they  carry  in  stock  a  full  and  complete  line  of 
warm  air  and  combination  furnaces.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Har¬ 
mon  make  a  specialty  of  the  subject  of  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing, — the  most  important  of  all  things  in  connection  with  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  occupants  of  all  buildings.  They  also 
handle  Electric  Heat  Regulators,  which  automatically  control 
the  temperature  of  the  rooms  of  dwellings,  and  add  not  only 
much  to  the’  personal  comfort  of  humanity,  but  save  much 
time  and  annoyance  in  attending  to  the  heater.  A  firm  so 
well  known  as  Burrell  &  Harmon  needs  no  special  comment 
from  us  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  citizens  of  the  Zenith 
City  to  their  business,  but  as  they  are  equipped  to  take  con¬ 
tracts  in  their  line  of  work  in  any  part  of  the  Northwest,  this 
may  be  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  some  outside  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Western  Architect  (who  have  never  before  been  in¬ 
formed  regarding  their  location),  and  we  can  assure  you  in 
advance  that  any  request  for  advice,  specifications,  estimates, 
etc.,  will  be  complied  with  cheerfully  and  promptly,  and  any 
work  entrusted  to  their  care  will  be  given  their  earnest  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  result  of  same  is  sure  of  meeting  with  our 
readers’  honest  approbation. 

FAMILIAR  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

We  have  lately  received  from  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  a  handsome  show  card,  which  they  are  mailing  to 
architects  and  contractors,  illustrating  the  trade-marks  and 
mill  brands  of  their  various  products,  including  their  “(MF)”, 
“Apollo  v  Best  Bloom”  and  “U.  S.  N.  M.  Roofing  Tin,”  which 
they  have  lately  been  advertising  in  the  Western  Architect, 
and  through  which,  many  of  the  architects  of  the  west  have 
become  familiar  witn  this  excellent  iine  of  goods.  A  good 
product  conspicuously  advertised  in  first-class  architectural 
journals,  does  much  towards  building  up  an  extended  business, 
and  such  products  as  emanate  from  the  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Mills,  have  rapidly  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
all  that  the  architect  or  owner  desired  as  durable  roofing  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  will  stand  the  test  of  wear  in  any  climate. 
When  using  material  for  roofs,  or  any  other  sheet  metal  work, 
architects  and  roofing  men  should  be  sure  and  see  that  each 
box  and  sheet  of  material  bears  some  well-known  and  reliable 
trade-mark  like  the  above,  then  they  may  rest  assured  that 
they  are  providing  their  buildings  with  as  good  material  as  is 
manufactured. 
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A  MODERN  CLOTHES  DRYER  SYSTEM. 


To  those  interested  in  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
the  modern  building,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  Canton 
Clothes  Dryer  &  Mfg.  Co.’s  product,  whose  ad  appears  on  page 

eleven. 

Their  line  includes  anything  from  a  five-rack  dryer  for 
residences,  to  a  twenty-rack  insulated  for  institutes,  heated  by 
hot  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  gas.  They  are  just  issuing  a  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  illustrated  with  wash  drawings,  which  is  sent 
to  those  interested. 

They  claim  a  great  many  good  features  for  their  product. 
It  is  very  economical,  as  the  heat  used  in  drying  the  clothes 
boils  the  water  and  heats  the  irons,  all  being  utilized,  and  re¬ 
quires  only  five  cents  worth  of  fuel  for  an  ordinary  washing. 

The  system  used  keeps  the  air,  constantly  circulating 
through  the  dryer,  which  ventilates  the  articles  in  the  process 
of  drying. 

The  dryer  consists  of  a  drying  cabinet  and  a  laundry  stove. 
The  cabinet  is  manufactured  of  galvanized  iron,  with  a  rein¬ 
forced  wrought  iron  frame,  and  is  very  strong,  rigid  and 
durable. 

The  sides  are  paneled,  which  gives  it  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  Tne  wire  screen,  hanging  rods  and  guides  are  of 
a  non-corrosive  galvanized  metal,  which  will  not  soil  or  injure 
the  clothes. 

The  laundry  stove  is  especially  constructed  to  heat  the 
cabinet,  boil  water  for  the  clothes  and  heat  the  irons.  It  is 
fitted  wiih  a  reversible  grate  adapted  to  use  hard  or  soft  coal 
or  wood. 

The  heating  and  ventilating,  combined  with  the  system  of 
controlling  employed,  renders  it  impossible  to  overheat  or  burn 
the  articles  in  the  process  of  drying,  and  from  experience  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  clothes  are  taken  from  the  cabinet  as 
white,  clean  and  pure  as  if  dried  by  the  sun  or  wind,  and  as 
the  dryer  can  be  operated  at  any  time  under  any  weather  con¬ 


ditions,  the  many  little  trials  and  discouragements  incident  to 
wash-day  are  overcome  by  its  use. 

If  the  stove  only  is  to  be  used,  by  opening  a  damper,  the 
heat  may  be  conducted  through  the  stove  and  chimney  without 
entering  the  cabinet. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  are  very  durable 
and  the  design  and  workmanship  is  the  best.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  to  minor  details  being  a  special  feature. 

FIRE-PROOFING  AND  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 

THE  INTER  NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Few  catalogues  have  come  to  our  table  that  possess  so  much 
of  interest  as  that  of  the  International  Fence  &  Fire-proofing 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  showing  by  working  drawings  and 
photographs  just  what  this  company  is  doing  for  architects 
who  want  to  meet  the  present  demand  for  fire-proof  buildings. 

The  company's  system  is  very  simple,  and  when  one  has 
read  this  short  catalogue,  with  its  tables  and  certificates  of 
tests  from  well-known  architects  and  fire-commissioners,  he 
is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  construction.  The 
company  manufactures  a  steel  wall  fabric  of  stock  widths  of  4, 
5  and  6  feet,  which  is  reinforced  by  steel  cables  two  or  four 
feet  apart.  This  cable,  in  standard  size,  contains  seven  strands 
of  No.  9  wire  which  are  twisted  under  hydraulic  tension  and 
formed,  with  an  eye  at  each  end.  They  are  as  stiff  and  rigid 
as  bais,  with  much  greater  carrying  power  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  bars.  The  hard  drawn  steel  wire  in  these 
cables  has  a  yield  point  nearly  three  times  that  of  ordinary 
commercial  wire. 

Photographs  of  complete  and  incomplete  office,  hotel,  school, 
factory  and  other  buildings,  including  a  ball-park  grand-stand, 
are  given,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  any  architect 
The  tests  are  very  instructive  and  strongly  remind  us  of  the 
value  and  possibility  of  concrete  construction,  especially  with 
such  embedded  steel  cables  and  fabrics  as  this  company  manu¬ 
factures. 


Ideal  American  Reliance 

When  an  Architect  specifies  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  for  Steam 
and  Water  Warming,  he  may  be  assured  of  pleasing  his  client  with  time-tested  merit, — 
with  perfect  circulation,  full  surface  and  permanently  tight  joints. 

And.  the  Radiators  express  the  acme  of  modern  art  in  iron  work. 


The  Rococo 


IDEAL  Boilers 
IDEAL  Tank  Heaters 
AMERICAN  Radiators 


It  means  much  to  have  judgment 
demonstrated  by  pleasing  results, — it 
adds  to  reputation. 


General  Offices,  282-4  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


SALES  BRANCHES: 

204  4th  St.  S..  Minneapolis  128  Sycamore  St.,  Milwaukee  417  S.  15th  St.,  Omaha 

831  15th  St.,  Denver  320  Lumber  Exchange,  Seattle 

282  Michigan  Ave  ,  Chicago  4242  East  20th  St.,  New  York  44  Oliver  St.,  Boston 

622  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  708  12th  St.  N  W.,  Washington 

206  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Buffalo  026  Farmers  Bank  Bldg,,  Pittsburgh  336  West  Fourth  St..  Cincinnati 
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Galvanized  Sheets 


For  all  grades  of 
sheet  metal  con-  _L  01* 

struction.  Apollo 
Best  Bloom  Galvan-  iiilUlCS 

ized  (sheets  have _ 

no  equal.  They  are 

soft  and  ductile,  give  readily  to  the  tool,  allowing  graceful 
and  close  fitting  joints  and  angles.  The  easy  working  char¬ 
acter  of  the  metal  has  made  it  a  universal  favorite  with 
metal  workers. 

Every  sheet  is  carefully  inspected  and  is  guaranteed 
strictly  uniform  in  guage  and  quality.  They  never  buckle, 
warp  nor  break.  Their  utility  and  worth  have  won  a  merited 
reputation  with  architects,  builders  and  owners.  Best 
for  all  grades  of 
work.  For  sale 
by  all  first  -  class 
metal  houses. 

Sample  post¬ 
paid  on  request. 

Sheet  &  Tin 

Building,  Pittsburj 

RELIABLE  GOODS 
IN  ALL  LINES 

Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines 

Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Steam 
Pumps 

Hoisting 
Engines 

Dynamos 
and  Motors 


FAIRBANKS  SCALES 


Americai 


Frick 


For 

Skylights 


Plate  Co. 


i,  Pa. 


For 

Cornices 


For 

(tables 


Elevator  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

ST. PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DiriENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C.  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Qnarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 

Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C  4628.  Also  Qnarry  at  Mi  nn A0nn|in  Mintl 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South.  llllCflodpOllo.  Ill  111  11. 


Write  for  Prices. 


THE  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 
INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own.and  is  the  most  practi- 
cal.  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  tne 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  LoNG  DISTANCE  PHONE  GRANT 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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I  U.  S.  Patent,  February  13, 1900.  U.  S.  Patent,  November  19, 1901.  ^ 

?  Canada  Patent,  March  19, 1900.  IT.  S.  Patent.  Aprill5, 1902. 

J  Other  Patents  Pending. 
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8 

*1 

y-> 


Coulson  Patent  Corner  Posts  1 


AND  TRANSOM  BARS 

are  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  throughout  the 
country.  For  New  or  Remodeled  Store  Fronts. 

Greatest  Strength  for  Holding  Costly  Glass  Safely 

We  overcome  the  EXPANSION  and 
contraction  in  the  old  style  front. 


i 

;;; 


1 
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-WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE- 


J.  W.  COULSON  &  CO., 


ft 

I 

ft 

N 


100  North  Third  St.  COLLnBLS,  OHIO 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©ffi©©©©©©©© 


MANKATO  CEMENT 

USED  IN  PARTICULAR  WORK  FOR  20  YEARS. 

In  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  for  concrete  foundations 
nothing  can  excell  Mankato  Cement,  which  makes  a  mor¬ 
tar  and  concrete  harder  than  stone.  Its  excellence  is  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Architect  of  the  new  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  and  by  other  prominent  Architects  who  have  used 
it  in  their  most  important  work  for  years.  Write  to  us  for 
testimonials  and  prices. 
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MANKATO  CEMENT  WORKS,  | 


MANKATO,  MINN. 


3ffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


¥ 
t  > 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


T 

O 

4> 

4 
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LUDIWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©< 

I  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 


i<  >  u 


Schools 

§  Colleges 
ffi 

|j  Universities 
©  Libraries 

i 

©  Apartments 


Residences 

ft 

£  Office  Buildings 

©  Store  Buildings 

© 

Factories 


HEALTH  PROTECTED 


State  Capitols 

City  Halls 

Courthouses 

Hotels 

Hospitals 

Sanitariums 

Theatres 

Club  Houses 

Churches 

MONEY  SAVED 
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I 

© 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


1  JOHNSON  SERVICE  COOIPHNY, 

§© 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  © 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©$©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 
'  Vlass. 


AG- KELLEY  «  PECMALTI  E« 


Mason  Safety  Tread — Grant  Overhead  Pulleys  and 
Hardware— Porch  Columns  and  Capitals— Mantels 

9 till  Write  for  Mason  Safety  Tread  Book, 

dllll  UldlQO  entitled  “WHERE,  WHY,  HOW.” 

General  Agent/^lor  Entire  Northwest  for 

AmiTimn  Mason  Safety  Treat)  Co.  of  Huston  American  Column  Co.  of  Rattle  Creek,  Mich. 

Grunt  Pulley  &  Hurd  ware  Co  .  Now  York.  C.  F.  Lorenzen  it  Co,,  Chicago. 


American  Mason  Safely  Tread  Co. 

A  few  Minneat^n  reforcncraSa- 

De  sure  to  notice  Mason  Troad  on 
intide  stairs  and  steps  Lo  main  en¬ 
trance  of 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
Hotel  Hyecr--Gu. 


1  Bldg.  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Journal  Bldg  —  Min¬ 
nesota  Loan  and  Trunt 
Rldg  —  Bcniia  Bros  Hag 
Company  —  Twin  City 


DULUTH 

American  Exchange 

National  Bank 
ST.  PALL 

New  State  Capitol 
Building — Globe  Build¬ 
ing  —  Golden  Rule  — 


You  Never  Slip  on  the  Hason  Tread. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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MOSAIC  TILE 


CO. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Ave. 


MANUFACTUKERS  OF 


FLOOR  TILE 

CERAMIC 

VITREOUS  and 

ENCAUSTIC 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Architects 
and  parties  interested  in  large  bui  ding  en 
terprises.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
furnished. 
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AKRON  ROOFING  TILE  | 


KrfON  ENG  Cl' 


Spanish”.  “f^Ii  i  iikIo”  tvnil  ot  her  Patterns 


Manufacture,!  |f|£  ^KRON  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  ( 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 


E.)< 


by  I  IlL  niHIUIl  UUUI  II1U  I  ILL  UU|  \  CATALOGUE. 

Landers-norrlson-Christenson  Co.,  Minneapolis  Agents. 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Double  Track  Concrete  Bridge— Illinois  Central  Ry. 

4000  bbls.  Universal  Portland  Cement 
used  in  this  Construction. 


!  Guarantee  Cement  &  Stone  Co. 


t 

♦ 

♦ 

X 


NORTHWESTERN  SALES  AGENT 


704  Nevy  York  Life  Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


IVES  PATENT 


WINDOW  STOP 
ADJUSTERS 


Prevents  Drafts,  Dust,  Binding  and 
Rattling.  The  only  stop  adjuster  made 
from  one  piece  of  metat  with  a  thick  bed 
that  will  not  cup  or  bend  in  tightening 
the  screw  Working  model  with  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


I  SOUND  PROOF 


Expresses  the  Efficiency  of  our 

LITH  BOARDS 

for  Deafening  Floors,  Walls  and  Ceilings 


♦ 

♦ 

! 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SAMPLES  OF 

LITH  AND  LINOFELT 


Made  to  Dimensions 


For  SOUND  DEAFENING  and  Sheathing,  also  substitute  for  Back  Plaster. 

The  Architect  who  is  not  specifying  our  goods  for  the  above  purposes  is  not  giving  his  client  concientious  treatment,  as  nothing 
else  will  give  equal  results  for  the  money.  selling  agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  united  states. 

■  ■  aa.  ■  ■  a^.  a  Haai  a  mb  ^0^*  ^0^^  Main  Office  and  Factory 

LJ IN IO INI  FIBRE  OO.  winona,  minn. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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J./L  eULLEN,! 

PL/IIN 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 


© 

© 


1 

1 


© 

© 

1 

I 

© 

© 

© 

© 


Plastering  Contractor 

All  kinds  of  Enrichments  in  Plaster, 
including  Caps,  Bases  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Modeling. 


1  14  W.  THIRD  ST.,  | 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  | 

T.  C.  TELEPHONE  J399.  © 

© 

©  © 

©3©ffi©©©ffiffi©©ffi©ffiffi©©©ffi©©©©©©©ffiffi©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


The 

Canton 

Clothes 

Dryer 

ECLIPSES 
THE  SIN 


Dries  clothes  in  from  15  to  30  minutes,  according  to  the  kind  of 
heating  system  used.  Heated  by  hot  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  gas. 

No  Residence,  Hotel,  Apartment  House,  Hospital  or  Public 
Institution  complete  without  it. 

Safe — Convenient — Sanitary.  Quick  in  action  and  economi¬ 
cal  in  operation.  A  catalogue  for  the  asking. 

The  Canton  Clothes  Dryer  &  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Agency,  157  W.  23rd  St.  CANTON.  OHIO 


ThF. 


LANE 

Joist  Hanger 


Imitated  but  not  Equalled. 

Wrought  Steel,  Bent  Hot. 

All  Surfaces  Fit  Close. 
Broadest  Bearing  on  Wall  or 
Girder. 

THE  W.  J.  CLARK  CO. 


16  D  Street, 


Salem,  Ohio. 


Get  our  Catalogs 

of  tbe  best  CAMERAS, 
LENSES,  MATERIAL  and 
APPARATUS  for  ArcHitects’ 
and  Travelers’  use. 

O.  H.  “Peck  Company 

112=114=116  S.  5th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Largest  Photographic  Supply  House  in  tHe  N. W. 


I  SIMONSON  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  I 

i  •* 

*  MANUFACTURERS  OF  + 

*  * 


:  Sash,  Doors  and  High  Grade  Interior  Finish ; 

Stairs,  Office  and  Bank  Fixtures 


-k 

-K 

*•  Stairs,  Office  and  Bank  Fixtures  -k 

*  -k 

*  * 

J  Office  and  Factory:  1715-1729  7th  St.  So.  £ 

*  -—-All  Kinds  of  Hard  Wood  Work  A  Specialty=^  $ 

J  N.  W  ,  Main  695-L - Telephones - Twin  run,  3Qi  "k 


i 

i 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Twin  City,  391,  ^ 

* 
-k 
-k 


Patent  Wrought  Steel  Joist  Hanger 


*  STRUCTURAL  I 

AND  | 

ORNAHENTAL  :? 

IRON  WORK  | 

X 

,* 


Joist  Hangers,  Grilles,  ^ 
Wall  Ties,  Gratings,  Cellar  { 
Doors,  Fire  Escapes 


X 
X 

*  - ECK,  X 

tc  X 

ti  948-1000  Rebecca  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa  « 

X 

mM*»M*MHK»MHKKKK*i*M*M*n***M»M*M*.*,*»M*,*M**» 
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\  ^  Prominent 

Houses  of  the  Zenith  City  | 

i  With  whom  Architects  and  Contractors  may  deal  in  perfect  assurance  of  honest  treatment  1 

-Manufacturers  of- 


Architectural 

Iron 

Work 


Columns,  Beams,  &c 
Furnished  on 
Short  Notice 


See  us  Before 
Letting  Contract 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


Burrell  $c 
Harmon 


FURNACES 

ROOFING 


Automatic 
Heat  Regulators 

Tin,  Iron,  Slate 
Pitch  and  Cravel 


Galvanized  Iron  Cornice  and  SkylightB, 
Steel  Ceilings,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron 
Work  of  all  kinds. 


Send  us  your  Plans  and  Specifications. 

Phones  No.  3  So.  1st  Ave.  E„  DULUTH 


(-♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦a  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


LOUIS  R.HELBING 

_ _ _ , _ _  _ _ _ _  ♦ 

ROOFING  and  I 

CORNICE  WORK  f 

=  ♦ 

Tin  and  Sheet  Metal  Work  : 

~  -  -  DULUTH,  MINN.  | 


Zenith  Phone  738— Bell  Phone  1001 


EE TZ  & 

Manufacturers  of 

Galvanized 
Iron  and  Copper 


CORNICE 


Ornamental  Zinc  and  Copper  Work,  Fire-Proof  Doors 
and'Shutters,  Galvanized  Iron  Skylights,  etc. 


Ventilating  Pipes 

ROOFING 

404-6  East  Superior  St., 


Smokestacks 

IN  TIN,  IKON,  SLATE,  PITCH  and 
GRAVEL  ANI)  ASPHALT 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


SCOTT- GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS  and  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure  Your  Flans 

for  Mill  Work 

Office  and  Stair  Work.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Wm.Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 


WM.  PENN  &,  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


Roofing: 

Tile  Company 


EASTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  .123-4  156  Fifth  Ava. 
NEW  YORK, 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Room  1001-2  204  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES 


ALFRED,  n.  Y.  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY,  Agents, 

OTTAWA.  ILL.  room  34,  qilfillan  block,  st.  paul.  424  boston  block,,  Minneapolis. 
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CABOT’S  EEL=GRASS  “QUILT” 

Sound-proof,  Heat-proof,  Decay-proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 


SAMUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  insul¬ 
ator  and  deadener.  An  indestruct¬ 
ible  cushion  of  dead-air  spaces. 

George  H.  Lawes  &  Co. 

Agents 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 


Reliance  lron& WireWorks 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Of  All  Kinds.  <£> 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


SPECIALTIES 


Fire  Escapes 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing 
Elevator  Enclosures 
Automatic  Elevator  Locks 
Bank  and  Office  Railings. 


145=147  East  gth  Street 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tel. 


T.  C.  644. 

N.  W  2417-J2 


F.  O.  Streed,  Pres,  and  Treas.  A.  Peterson,  Vice  Pres.  C.  M.  A.  Carlson.  Sec. 


Northwestern  Mantel  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters,  Bank,  Store  and  Office 
fixtures,  Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Marble. 

Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 

Telfphone  i  N.  W.  Main  1084  J 
'  ELRPHONE  j  Twin  City  723. 


Factory.  Salesroom  and  Office. 

419-421  Sixth  St.  So., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Cables  and  Wire  Fabric  for  Concrete  Re-inforcement 


Conor-  fcT  e 


1  0.  &  ^  4.T  tins 


l 


WIDE  SPAN  FLAT  ARCH 


Practical,  Economical 

and  Strictly  Fireproof 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  'D” 


The  International  Fence  &  Fireproofing  Co. 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


1 

1 
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ARCHITECTS  WILL  PLEASE  REMEMBER 

THAT  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE 

IOWA’S  REPRESENTATIVE  HOUSES 

IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  LINES 


J 


Established  1882  Incorporated  1892 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 

manufacturers  of 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


Mason  City  Manufacturing  Co. 

GOOD  MILL 
WORK 

Specialty  ot  Large  Public  Buildings 

SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


MASON  CITY 

CLAY  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


New  Life  and  Steel  Boiler 


For  Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Des  Moines  Mfg.  &  Supoly  Co. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


THE  LENNOX  FURNACE  COMPANY 


Write  for  Catalogs  and  Prices 

THE  LENNOX 
FURNACE  COMPA’Y 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO.,  N-W.  Distributors. 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Torid  Zone 

FURNACES 

The  Torid  Zone  Furna¬ 
ces  are  made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  sizes,  and  four  special 
sizes  for  low  cellars.  We 
also  make  three  espe 
daily  large  furnaces  for 
school  houses,  churches 
and  large  buildings. 
These  furnaces  are  brick 
set.  We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 


This  Cut  Represents  THE  FORT  DODGE  PLASTER  COMPANY’S  MILL 


I  Sf,'.! atas Stone  Brand  Hard  Wall  Plaster 

l  al*  Qeartz  Brand  Hard  Wall  Plaster,  Also  CARRARA,  Sn?,“r£3  PEARL,  guaranteed  to  he  unexcelled  for  uniformity,  durability 

,  "  .  .  C  •  1  •  .  \_  „  Ill  Un  n  r,  On  olnnr  C  OO  T1  PlO 


and  economy.  Write  for  prices  which  we  guarantee  will  be  as  low  as  first  class  goods  can  be  purchased  for  at  any  point.  A  ours  truly, 

THE  FORT  DODOE  PLASTER  CO. 


I 


(Ours  is  an  Independent  Mill.) 


F"  O 


DODG 


IOWA 
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H 

>[;l 

liH 

L  PASSENGER  "TIT  PIJ1  A 

and  freight  h JLa -Ci  V  x!L  X  \/£vi9 

j  Electric,  Belt  and  Hand  Power.  Automatic  Oates  and  Dumb  Waiters.  _  ffE  ^ 

Send  for  Catalogue  3  H* 

l  Kimball  Bros.  Co.  1039 Ninth st.,  council bluefsja. 

Send  in  Sizes 
and  get 

Special 

Designs 

For  your 

Windows 

THE  "WESTERN  ART  GLASS  CO. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Art  Stained  Glass  tor  Churches,  Residences  and  Public  Buildings 

Beveled 

Plate 

Set  in 

Lead, 

Copper 

or 

Brass 

The  Pneumatic  Pressure  Tank  System 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

For  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protection 

TANKS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

W  rite  for  Catalog 

MCDONNELL  TANK  CO.,  DEf0“c^;s, 


Sharp  Mfg.  Co’s  “"g 


Are  Noiseless,  Frictionless 
and  Satisfactory 

Light  Weight 
Low  Price 
Long  Life 

Investigate  and  Verify 

Adopt  and  You  will 
Satisfy 

They  will  cost  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  frame  over  or¬ 
dinary  axle  pulleys  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  ate  easily  set  in  any 
machine  cutting  a  smooth  % 
mortise. 

OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


The  Returns  from  this  Space 
will  amply  Justify  the 
Expense 


\ 

l 


High  Grade 


AND 


t  INTERIOR  FINISH  t 

t 
t 

f 

i 


| 

\  GENERAL  MILL  WORK 


t 

t 

* 


The  Largest  of  its  Character  in  the  World. 
Over  Six  Acres  Floor  Space. 


j  Farley  &  Loetscher  Mfg.  Co.  j 


t 


8th  and  Jackson  St. 


DUBUQUt,  IOWA 


t 
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J5he  YALE  Locks,  Builders 

Hardware  arvd  Art  Metal  Work. 


These  are  our  specialties  and  we 
have  the  largest  variety  and  stock 
in  the  North  West  to  select  from. 

MODERN  HARDWARE 

for 

Office,  Public, 

Bank,  Library, 

Church,  School, 
Asylum,  Hotel, 
Warehouse, 

tv  n  d 

Business  Buildings, 

a.Iso  foi 

Residences  a.nd  Cottages. 

Write  for  information  to 


W.  K.  Morisorv  &  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


✓ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

J  CAPITALS 


IN 


Compo  i 


Architectural  Decorations 

In  Composition  of  Every  Description. 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak 
and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs.  Ceilings,  Cornices, 

Coves,  Etc.  :::::::: 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

315  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


i 

t 

¥ 

t 

¥ 

+ 

t 

¥ 


¥ 

¥ 

t 

t 

+ 

* 

t 

* 

* 


i 


Triton 

Radiators 


Are  made  in  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five 
Columns,  all  bearing  the  same  design. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  we  have  the  best 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 


UNKIRK,  IM.  Y. 

+  BRANCH  OFFICES— Minneapolis,  432  Guaranty  Bldg.  New  York  City  1519  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  68  Corcoran  Bldg. 

*  Warehouses— Minneapolis,  Jersey  City. 

*y¥»^4.»4J»4*»4444*>**4y.4*»y.*4»*»¥*¥¥-»¥¥¥¥¥^**»¥-***¥*¥***¥*****»*»**»*»»***»*******  ******** 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

DEVOTED  TO  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 


Entered  November  24th,  1902,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  as  second-class  matter,  under  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879. 


Vol.  3. 


JULY  1904 


No.  7. 


The  W estern  Architect 

IS  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  I5TH  OF  EACH  MONTH 
BY 

THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
(Incorporated.) 

Fred’ck  Kees,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President 
J.  Walter  Stevens,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Greenlaw,  General  Manager. 

Suite  914-915  Northwestern  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chicago  Office,  Suite  802,  91  Dearborn  St., 
CHARLES  JENNINGS,  Manager. 

St.  Paul  Office,  904  Globe  Building. 

New  York  Office,  280  Broadway,  Suite  289. 

C.  T.  WAUGH,  Manager. 

EDITOR. 

F.  G.  Corser,  N.  Y.  Life  Building . Minneapolis 

Subscriptions  in  United  States  and  Canada,  mailed  flat, 
$5.00  a  year,  strictly  in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates  made  known  on  application. 

Remittance  for  Subscription  and  Advertising  may  be  made  by 
check,  bank  draft,  express  or  post  office  order,  always  payable  to 
The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Co.,  914-915  Northwest¬ 
ern  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


That  Colorado  labor  troubles  will  fail  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences  is  hardly  conceivable.  The  assump¬ 
tion  bv  the  authorities  that  men  belonging  to  a  work¬ 
ingmen's  organization  may  for  that  reason  be  bundled 
onto  trains  and  run  out  of  the  state  and  dumped,  that 
union  men  whose  families  are  without  means  may  by 
the  same  authority  be  denied  access  to  the  union  treas¬ 
ury,  that  a  mine  may  be  closed  down  because  it  em¬ 
ploys  union  labor,  are  assumptions  never  made  before 
by  military  authority  in  this  part  of  the  world — or  any 
other — that  we  recall. 

The  proposed  merging  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology  with  Harvard  has  stirred  up  the  graduates 
and  former  students  greatly.  At  the  recent  Technol¬ 
ogy  Reunion  the  most  striking  feature  is  described  as 
an  enthusiastic  determination  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  assist  the  Institute  to  maintain  her  present 
independent  position.  This  spirit  was  so  manifest 
that  a  number  of  former  students  afterward  met  at 
the  Technology  Club  and  undertook  a  canvass  for 
funds  to  place  the  Institute  on  an  independent  footing. 
To  that  end  a  circular  has  been  issued  to  former  stu¬ 
dents  by  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Francis  H.  Williams  and  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe  of  the 
Corporation,  and  Professors  R.  H.  Richards  and 
Francis  W.  Chandler  of  the  Faculty. 


Builders  of  the  excursion  craft  plying  around  New 
York  and  the  government  inspectors  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  safety  appliances  may 
think  it  a  case  of  pot  calling  the  kettle  black  for  a 
representative  of  ordinary  building  to  pass  remarks 
upon  the  conditions  existing  upon  the  General  Slocum 
at  the  time  of  the  disaster;  but  it  really  taxes  the  im¬ 
agination  of  a  person  familiar  only  with  kindling  wood 
architecture  ashore,  to  fancy  how  a  ship  can  be  made 
to  burn  as  did  this  ill-fated  craft,  except  by  design.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  building  ashore  is  what  one 
might  expect  if  conflagrations  had  never  been  heard  of 
before  the  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied,  but 
this  ship  appears  to  landsmen  to  have  been  even  worse. 

Its  fate,  and  the  fate  of  many  a  structure  where 
people  congregate  ashore,  form  a  fine  commentary 
upon  the  civilization  that  is  daily  proclaiming  itself 
called  for  the  uplifting  of  all  manner  of  “inferior” 
races. 

j*  j* 

Reports  of  steam  railroad  building  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  make  rather  a  poor  showing  for  the 
country  at  large,  but  particularly  so  in  the  territory 
of  this  big  merger  of  which  so  much  is  heard — a  con¬ 
dition  that  has  prevailed  in  this  territory  for  several 
years.  As  this  same  territory  has  had  the  benefits  of 
good  crops  with  high  prices  for  them,  of  heavy  immi¬ 
gration  and  phenomenal  advances  in  land  prices  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  it  is  possible  that  some  carpers  may  soon 
be  asking  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  monopoly  of  transportation  interests.  The  stag¬ 
nation  in  this  particular  part  of  the  country  does  not 
come  as  a  reaction  from  great  extending  of  railways 
in  recent  times,  nor  does  this  stagnation  find  a  par¬ 
allel  in  building  conditions  generally.  Neither  can 
it  be  charged  to  the  competition  by  trolley  lines,  for 
this  section  has  seen  much  less  of  this  trolley  building 
than  would  properly  fall  to  its  share.  Neither  can  the 
entanglement  of  the  Jersey  incorporating  with  the 
courts  be  assigned  as  the  cause.  The  Jersey  incorpor¬ 
ating  was  helpful  in  adding  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
millions  of  capitalization,  but  did  not  materially  affect 
the  income  of  the  roads  concerned.  Nature’s  bounty 
and  trade  conditions  took  care  of  the  income.  Court 
decisions  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  income  than 
upon  the  real  ownership  and  management  of  these 
roads  or  upon  the  rates  they  are  charging  for  ser¬ 
vice.  They  don’t  extend  their  lines  or  reduce  their 
rates  in  response  to  the  growth  of  the  country  support¬ 
ing  them  because  they  don’t  have  to — they  are  not 
competitors  and  have  no  competitors. 
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Aluminum  has  failed  to  take  the  important  place  in 
the  arts  predicted  for  it  when  it  came  to  be  produced 
on  a  commercial  scale  a  few  years  ago,  and  possibly 
the  curious  discovery  announced  some  time  since,  that 
a  piece  of  aluminum  makes  a  fairly  good  hone  may 
also  explain  its  want  of  utility  in  many  situations. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  aluminum  for 
brass  of  bronze  in  such  situations  as  mounts  for  lenses 
for  portable  instruments  used  in  surveying,  in  photo¬ 
graphing,  etc.,  but  we  believe  that  the  best  makers 
now  discourage  its  use,  especially  where  screw  threads 
having  considerable  wear  are  involved.  The  prop¬ 
erty  that  would  qualify  the  metal  for  honing  other 
metals  would  disqualify  it  for  the  friction  of  threads. 
At  any  rate  it  is  noticeable  that  the  common  thimble¬ 
shaped  pressed  aluminum  covers  to  collapsible  tubes 
of  office  paste  have  a  curious  way  of  roughening  the 
softer  metal  of  the  tube  greatly  with  but  little  use. 

jt 

The  concrete  fad  appears  to  have  been  thrust  so 
suddenly  upon  contractors  that  many  of  them  are  at 
sea  in  estimating  both  labor  and  materials,  with  the 
result  that  bids  for  concrete  often  vary  as  upon  no 
other  portion  of  the  work.  Labor  cost  will,  of  course, 
vary  much  with  skill  and  ways  of  handling.  Apart 
from  this  the  physical  character  of  the  materials  used 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  proportions  required 
to  secure  certain  results.  Not  all  contractors  or  en¬ 
gineers  yet  recognize  the  value  of  having  all  sizes  in 
both  sand  and  aggregate.  Sands,  including  very  fine 
and  verv  coarse,  will  require  less  cement  than  either 
fine  or  coarse;  and  crushed  rock  that  is  not  screened 
in  any  way  will  save  much  sand  and  cement,  as  a  yard 
of  such  crushed  rock  will  weigh  considerably  more 
than  a  yard  of  screened  rock. 

One  published  estimate  of  materials  required  in  a 
yard  of  concrete  in  place,  and  suoposed  to  have  its 
origin  with  government  engineers,  places  the  quantities 
needed  for  a  mixture  of  1,3  and  5  at  1.25  bbl.  Portland 
cement,  0.5  yard  sand  and  0.9  yard  crushed  rock.  This 
estimate  is  probably  based  on  screened  rock  and  coarse 
sand.  We  have  it  from  a  reliable  contractor  that  on 
one  occasion  he  put  in  35  yards  of  concrete,  following 
the  proportions  of  1,3,  and  5  as  carefully  as  possible 
and  used  a  trifle  less  than  a  barrel  of  cement  to  the 
yard.  While  having  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  character  of  his  materials 
uncommonly  favorable.  Of  course,  with  mechanical 
mixing  and  thick  walls  much  coarser  aggregate  is 
practicable  than  with  hand  mixing  and  thin  walls,  and 
as  the  finer  stuff  is  displaced  by  the  larger  stones 
cement  is  saved.  There  even  are  cases  where  quite  a 
percentage  of  the  concrete  may  be  profitably  made  up 
of  clean  cobbles  or  other  stones  placed  upon  a  newly 
rammed  layer  so  openly  that  the  next  pouring  will 
easily  fill  between.  This  seldom  saves  in  labor  but 
might  save  cement  ''^orecinabb"  So  rmich  do  state¬ 
ments  vary  as  as  to  the  proportions  of  different  ma¬ 
terials  required  that  we  will  be  glad  to  Hve  space  to 
publish  carefully  recorded  results. 


1  he  publishers  of  McClure’s  Magazine  have  placed 
students  of  the  industrial  situation  under  obligation 
by  the  articles  bearing  upon  different  phases  of  it 
which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  monthly 
from  time  to  time.  Those  by  Mr.  Baker  on  the  labor 
situation  are  especially  instructive  and  suggestive.  In 
the  current  number  organizations  of  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  or  treating  with  workmen's  or¬ 
ganizations  are  treated  with  an  insight  and  broad  tem¬ 
perance  very  rare  in  writings  of  the  class.  There  has 
been  so  much  antagonism  with  so  many  tests  of 
strength  between  the  parties  and  so  many  outside  in¬ 
terests  have  been  touched  unfavorable  by  these  con¬ 
tests  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  kee^  from  taking  sides. 

Mr.  Baker,  at  the  time  of  nreparinp-  the  article  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  fairness  to  both 
sides,  but  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  done  with 
the  preparation  before  late  Colorado  developments. 
How  he  might  have  written  after  the  exploding  of  a 
"mine  ’  under  a  group  of  non-union  men,  and  after 
union  men  had  been  shipped  out  of  the  state  by  the 
military  authorities  upon  no  other  charge  than  that 
they  belonged  to  the  union,  or  after  the  same  military 
authorities  had  closed  a  mine  because  it  employed 
union  men,  luckily  for  the  writer  and  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  we  do  not  know.  Mr.  Baker  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  workmen’s  organizations,  having  had 
the  longer  experience,  are  really  better  disciplined 
and  more  competent  as  organizations  than  are  their 
opponents. 

i  he  helpful  and  hopeful  things  about  the  article 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  some  of 
the  wise  and  self-restrained  members  of  both  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  The  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Chicago  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  various 
unions  with  which  it  had  to  deal  should  be  read  by 
everyone  at  all  interested  in  such  disputes.  “The 
reason  for  our  success”  said  Mr.  Hibbard,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  “was  that  both  sides  started 
out  with  an  honest  intent — honest,  mind  you — to  live 
up  to  the  agreement  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  I  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  that  good  faith  will  always  bring  success 
in  these  arrangements.  They  may  talk  to  my  work¬ 
men  outside  of  shop  hours  all  they  want  to,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  get  them  into  the  union  if  they  can,  but 
they  mustn't  use  my  time  to  talk  either  unionism,  re¬ 
ligion  or  other  matters  not  pertaining  to  my  business.” 
Here  are  a  few  statements  from  union  leaders  having 
relations  with  the  Association.  “We  agree  to  the 
‘open  shop,’  but  we  are  getting  the  non-union  men 
into  our  organization.  I  would  rather  work  six  months 
and  get  a  man  by  good  will  than  to  get  him  by  force. 
The  mere  getting  a  man  into  the  union  doesn’t  mean 
that  he  is  organized.” 

“The  union  should  keep  the  strike  as  a  last  trump 
up  its  sleeve.  I’ve  been  a  labor  leader  for  eleven  years 
and  never  called  a  strike,  and  never  intend  to  if  I  can 
help  it.” 

1  he  article  contains  so  much  in  contrast  with  the 
above  as  to  leave  the  reader  anything  but  cheerful. 
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Instances  of  boycotting  and  blacklisting  are  given  that 
fully  bear  out  the  crudity,  the  folly  and  worse  of  some 
of  the  employing  associations.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
discuss  the  economic  side  of  the  situation — that  would 
have  trespassed  too  much  on  the  space  of  the  mid-sum¬ 
mer  number — yet  the  effect  upon  the  productiveness  of 
an  industrial  branch  of  a  policy  like  that  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  metal  trades  must  he  obvious  to  all  who  have 
not  derived  their  economic  teachings  from  some  of  our 
modern  teachers  who  would  have  us  believe  that  war¬ 
fare  of  some  sort  is  essential  to  success  of  any  sort — 
that  in  order  to  build  you  must  do  some  wrecking  to 
obtain  materials. 

That  this  is  not  destined  to  become  altogether  an 
age  of  germicides,  of  sterilization,  is  shown  by  the  rise 
of  a  new  and  curious  variety  of  contractors.  So  much 
lias  been  written  and  said  of  late  about  the  ravages  of 
insect  parasites  among  trees  and  lesser  vegetation,  and 
the  great  labor  and  expense  thrown  upon  people  of 
different  localities  by  the  poisonous  sprays  that  they 
are  obliged  to  use  in  keeping  the  pests  in  check,  that 
some  bright  people  have  been  set  thinking  and  have 
evolved  a  theory  that  has  stood  a  few  tests  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  As  most  of  these  pests  are  exotic  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  some  of  these  people  to  trace  them  back  to 
their  homes  and  learn  why  they  were  so  much  less 
troublesome  there.  In  all  cases  it  was  found  that  they 
were  there  kept  in  check  by  some  parastic  enemy 
which  had  failed  to  be  exported  with  them.  In  several 
conspicuous  instances  the  introduction  of  this  old 
enemy  into  his  new  home  gave  the  nuisance  so  much 
to  do  that  he  ceased  to  give  further  trouble.  While 
conservatives  warn  us  that  the  remedy  might  easily  be 
worse  than  the  disease,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  warning  will  be  heeded  in  the  face  of  several  con¬ 
spicuous  successes  already  scored.  So,  now  comes  the 
new  contractor,  with  proposals  to  transplant  the  prop¬ 
er  enemy  and  set  him  at  work  upon  the  pest ;  no  cure — 
no  pay.  The  prices  asked  appear  to  be  such  as  would 
leave  a  good  margin  of  profit,  but  a  success  in  such 
cases  is  worth  a  high  price. 

There  is  in  the  new  method  also  more  promise  of 
success  than  in  the  poisonous  sprays,  which  have  for 
some  reason  failed  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  evil, 
probably  because  every  here  and  there  a  bunch  of  the 
nuisances  will  escape, — just  enough  to  seed  down  the 
whole  area  affected  the  coming  season.  A  section  of 
New  England  may  be  cited  where  a  "fool  scientist’’ 
is  said  to  have  let  loose  a  "specimen"  years  ago,  and 
any  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  in  a  fight  to  keep 
his  “gypsey  moth”  from  destroying  the  elm  trees.  At 
present  the  pest  is  claimed  to  have  the  best  of  the 
fight  and  the  people  of  the  afflicted  area  are  looking 
to  the  introduction  of  some  enemy  to  the  nuisance  for 
relief.  Were  some  new  unchecked  pest  of  this  sort 
to  be  let  loose  in  our  forests,  the  treatment  by  sprays 
would  fail  altogether,  both  because  of  the  diffiiculty 
of  reaching  the  pest  by  this  treatment,  and  because  we 
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have  scarcely  begun  to  give  scientific  care  to  our  for¬ 
est  areas,  and  consequently  could  not  hope  to  cope 
with  such  an  infliction.  Such  a  mishap  might  easily 
prove  more  calamitous  to  building  interests  than  do 
forest  fires,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  raise  the  pine 
of  the  remaining  available  timber. 

Some  tests  of  cements  that  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Departnient  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  indicate  that  the  quality  of  fineness  is  far 
more  important  than  commonly  believed,  and  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  have  not  been  at  all  suspected.  Failures  in 
cement  constructions  that  have  set  up  satisfactorily 
and  made  favorable  showings  in  early  stages,  degen¬ 
erating  at  later  periods,  have  generally  been  attributed 
to  some  constituent  chemically  inimical  to  the  product, 
which  slowly  succeeded  in  disrupting  the  true  hy¬ 
draulic  set  of  the  cement.  This  may  be  true  in  some 
cases,  but  the  Watertown  tests  show  conclusively  that 
the  presence  of  coarse  cement  in  the  mass  may  be  in¬ 
jurious.  -  Samples  were  screened  and  winnowed  so  as 
to  take  out  the  coarse  particles,  and  two  lots  of 
bricquettes  made,  one  with  fine  cement  and  granite 
dust  of  the  size  of  this  coarse  cement  and  another  in 
which  the  coarse  and  fine  cements  were  mixed  and 
bandied  as  nearly  like  the  granite  and  fine  cement  as 
possible.  A  third  lot  was  made  in  which  only  the 
fine  cement  was  used.  Early  tests  showed  nothing  of 
enough  importance  to  record  in  this  connection,  but 
the  broken  bricquettes  being  preserved  for  a  period 
of  two  years  showed  a  remarkable  variation. 

Those  made  of  fine  cement  alone  and  those  of  fine 
cement  and  granite  dust  were  in  good  condition,  while 
those  made  of  fine  and  coarse  cement  were  in  a  state 
of  complete  disintegration. 

While  these  tests  do  not  show  that  the  amount  of 
coarse  cement  particles  present  in  ordinary  cements 
are  absolutely  dangerous  in  concretes,  one  can  hardly 
escape  the  conclusion  that  another  reason  for  insisting 
on  finely  ground  cements  has  been  added  to  the  old 
one  of  their  greater  sand-carrying  power. 

By  the  death  of  George  Frederick  Watts  in  his 
87th  year,  England  loses,  in  the  estimate  of  the  best 
critics,  the  greatest  artist  she  has  produced  in  a  cen¬ 
tury.  His  works  appeal  less  to  the  critics  whose  vision 
is  limited  to  technique  and  fashion,  many  of  whom 
failed  altogether  to  catch  the  subtler  qualities  of  his 
work.  The  imaginative  nature  of  the  man  could  not 
be  confined  to  painting  as  his  only  vehicle  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  what  was  bis  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture, 
“Physical  Energy,”  a  colossal  equestrian  statue,  was 
proposed  to  be  given  a  very  prominent  public  place  by 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  honor  was  declined  by  Watts, 
however,  for  the  singular  reason  that  the  cost  to  the 
public  would  be  too  great. 

The  great  group,  now  cast  in  bronze,  is  to  be  used 
as  a  Cecil  Rhodes  memorial. 
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IMPRESSIONS  FROM  THE  LOUISIANA  PUR¬ 
CHASE  EXPOSITION. 

Dy  E.  P.  Overmire. 

Among  the  questions  that  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  visitor  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
assuming  that  he  has  seen  those  at  Chicago,  Omaha, 
and  'Buffalo,  are  likely  to  be  these:  Hasn’t  this  ex¬ 
position  business  about  reached  the  limit?  Wherein 
does  this  one  surpass  former  efforts?  Has  the  most 
been  made  of  the  opportunities  presented?  Will  this 
one  prove  successful  from  a  business  as  well  as  from 
tbe  artistic  point  of  view? 

Replying  to  tbe  first  question,  one  feels  impelled 
to  say,  after  seeing  this  one  at  St.  Louis,  that  the 
imagination  of  man  would  be  strained  to  the  limit 
to  conceive  of  anything  surpassing  this  as  a  purely 
artistic  creation.  In  the  items  of  grand  and  sustained 
scale,  the  massing  and  handling  of  units,  refinement 
of  detail  and  general  harmony,  it  grows  more  and  more 
impressive  with  study.  Mere  size  alone,  of  course, 
will  go  a  great  way  towards  making  an  impressive 
composition.  When  to  this  is  added  refinement  of 
proportions  and  of  detail,  a  close  study  will  but  con¬ 
firm  and  deepen  the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  the 
trained  mind  so  eagerly  seeks  and  welcomes. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  natural  obstacles  have  been  overcome  and  util¬ 
ized,  and  this  exposition  impresses  one  with  a  sense 
of  stability  and  permanency  that  is  as  agreeable  as 
it  is  unexpected,  tbe  permanent  buildings  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University  and  the  Art  Palace  contributing, 
of  course,  largely  to  this  impression.  To  one  who 
can  comprehend  how  the  natural  features  of  the  site 
have  been  utilized,  what  an  intricate  problem  has 
been  met  and  solved  in  the  preliminary  work,  which 
has  resulted  in  most  complete  drainage  and  service 
systems,  the  finest  system  of  fire  protection  ever  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  enhancement  of  every  vista  to  the 
utmost,  candor  compels  the  acknowledgment  that 
none  but  master  minds,  working  harmoniously  for  a 
common  result,  could  have  conceived  and  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  the  huge  problem  here  successfully 
met. 

The  magnificent  distances  one  is  so  well  pleased 
to  find  here  are  made  vividly  real  when  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  traverse  those  same  magnificent  distances  on 
foot,  in  getting  from  point  to  point,  as  is  the  case  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Any  other 
method  of  transit  will  rob  the  scene  of  its  most  potent 
influences. 

In  the  matter  of  electrical  effects,  this  exposition 
can  be  pronounced  a  success,  although  the  effect  is 
enhanced  by  mere  size  very  largely,  and  it  is  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  that  many  of  the  buildings  have  been 
“skimped”  in  this  direction.  They  are  not  as  effect¬ 
ively  outlined  as  was  the  case  at  Buffalo,  and  the  en¬ 
trancing  effects  there  attained,  where  the  real  build¬ 
ings  melted  away  into  a  dream  picture,  is  not  realized 


at  St.  Louis.  The  novelty  of  the  scheme,  too,  is  lack¬ 
ing  here,  and  the  romantic  element  is  absent;  an  ele¬ 
ment,  say  what  you  will,  that  enters  very  largely  into 
every  successful  art  essay. 


MAIN  CASCADE  IN  FRONT  OF  FESTIVAL  HALL 

The  picture  presented  by  the  cascades,  fountains, 
etc.,  especially  at  night,  is  the  peer  of  anything  of  its 
kind  ever  produced  by  the  human  mind.  Parisians 
who  have  seen  it  for  the  first  time  have  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  admitted  this,  and  he  must  be  a  dullard  indeed 
whose  pulses  are  not  perceptibly  quickened  at  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  composition.  But,  after  all,  the  impression  is 
not  so  much  that  of  vigor  and  power,  as  was  the  case 
at  Buffalo ;  it  is  rather  that  of  a  gentle  overflow  from 
basin  to  basin,  and  the  fact  that  huge  machinery  is 
doing  all  the  work  and  generating  the  electricity,  re¬ 
moves  the  very  potent  element  that  made  the  Pan- 
American  display,  where  Niagara,  some  nine  or  ten 
miles  distant,  did  most  of  the  work,  so  charming. 

Landing  at  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  station, 
a  temporary  structure  according  well  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Exposition,  one  emerges  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  Lindell  avenue  entrance,  passes  through 
the  turnstiles,  and  finds  himself  in  a  plaza  which  leads 
direct  to  the  Grand  Court,  or  Plaza  St.  Louis,  where 
the  main  buildings  spread  out  fan  fashion,  con¬ 
verging  at  Festival  Hall  half  a  mile  distant  and  ele¬ 
vated  some  65  or  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plaza. 
Advancing  between  the  Manufactures’  and  Varied  In¬ 
dustries’  Buildings  to  the  Louisiana  Monument,  on  the 
main  axis  of  the  composition,  one  has  three  splendid 
vistas  to  charm  and  delight  him.  Before  him  is  the 
Grand  Basin  and  Cascades,  with  Festival  Hall  and 
its  swinging  terraces  and  pavilions,  the  crowning  and 
central  feature  of  the  picture,  most  satisfying  to  the 
lay  and  artistic  mind  above  him : — (one  of  the  most 
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LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  MONUMENT 


regrettable  features  is  that  the  splendid  Art  Palace 
is  screened  from  observation  from  this  point  of  view) — 
to  the  right  are  the  Electricity  and  Varied  Industries’ 
Buildings,  with  a  vista  opening  between  to  the  French 
and  Forestry  Buildings,  a  mile  distant.  To  the  left 
are  the  Educational  and  Manufactures’  Buildings,  and 
a  vista  which  is  closed  by  the  Government  Building, 
which  is  elevated  some  40  or  50  feet,  and  in  both  pic¬ 
tures  are  picturesque  lagoons  spanned  by  artistic 
bridges  and  livened  by  various  sorts  of  water  craft. 


VISTA  TO  LEFT  OF  MONUMENT 


A  most  enchanting  foreground  to  the  Government 
Building  is  secured  by  a  sunken  garden,  making  an 
impression  never  to  be  forgotten,  particularly  when 
one  remembers  that  the  Government  Building  is  one 
of  the  very  best  architectural  compositions  on  the 
grounds,  and  is  so  placed  as  to  enhance  its  value  to 
the  utmost.  The  lagoons  are  much  broader  than  was 
the  case  at  Buffalo,  and  the  Grand  Basin  is  of  truly 
noble  proportions.  The  position  corresponding  to  the 
sunken  garden  in  the  vista  to  the  right  is  occupied 
by  the  Machinery  Garden,  a  vast  floral  garden  in  the 


midst  of  which  the  Banda  Rossa  discourses  sweetest 
music  every  afternoon  and  evening,  carrying  the 
writer  back  to  past  oleasures  at  dreamy  Fake  Harriet. 

The  above  description  includes  the  principal  build¬ 
ings,  the  heart  of  the  Exposition.  The  important 
buildings,  aside  from  these,  are  those  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture,  Horticulture,  Forestry,  and  Administration, 
all  of  which  lie  to  the  west,  or  right,  of  our  point  of 
observation.  In  this  region  are  also  the  foreign 
buildings,  mostly  reproductions  of  famous  buildings, 
giving  a  characteristic  tone  in  each,  which  I  shall  not 
describe  in  detail.  On  the  extreme  left  is  the  Plateau 
of  States,  where  with  few  exceptions  are  structures 
offering  rest  and  home  news  to  the  weary  pilgrims 
from  every  quarter  of  the  land.  It  is  regrettable  that 
Minnesota  is  not  represented  by  a  building  more  to 
her  credit,  the  site  being  a  prominent  one,  exciting 
much  adverse  criticism  because  of  the  contrast  with 
neighboring  states.  The  uncomfortable  crowding  of 
state  buildings  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  is  happily 


THE  SUNKEN  GARDEN  FROM  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING 


lacking  here,  every  one  having  ample  room  and  good 
setting,  enhancing  its  good  points  most  agreeablv. 

A  Model  City  occupies  the  territory  immediately 
facing  Manufactures'  Building.  Here  is  located  the 
Twin  City  building,  which  is  a  credit  to  both  [Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul.  It  contains  models,  photographs, 
and  drawings,  which  portray  vividly  the  environment 
and  best  features  of  each  city  and  the  country  sur¬ 
rounding.  , 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  was  due  to  meet,  and  a  few  representatives 
were  there  from  the  East,  including  Messrs.  Andrews 
of  Boston,  Stone  of  Providence,  and  Glenn  Brown  of 
Washington.  The  outside  attendance  was  so  small 
that  the  program  which  the  local  architects  had 
planned  was  abandoned,  the  thing  simmering  down  to 
a  “spread  and  smoker”  at  the  House  of  "Hoo-Hoo,” 
on  Wednesday  evening,  at  which  about  40  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  a  good  time  enjoyed.  This  building  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  early  on  the  following  morning,  so 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  a  “warm  time”  was 
enjoyed  at  that  “spread."  The  building  is  now  being 
rebuilt  and  will  be  turned  over  within  thirty  days  as  it 
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first  stood,  excepting  the  California  woods  used  in  its 
finish.  It  is  of  the  bungalow  type,  with  broad  veran¬ 
das.  and  is  entered  as  part  of  the  forestry  exhibit, 
nearly  every  variety  of  wood  found  in  the  C  nited 
States  being  used  in  its  construction  and  finish. 

Minnesota  has  creditable  exhibits  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Forestry  Buildings,  and  has  taken  the  big 
prizes  in  the  dairy  and  wheat  producing  departments. 
Her  display  in  the  Horticulture  Building  is  also  some¬ 
thing  to  be  very  proud  of.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
realize  the  success  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  the  one 
permanent  building  of  the  exposition,  as  it  was  de¬ 
signed  by  our  State  Capitol  architect.  Cass  Gilbert.  1  he 
main  hall  of  this  building  with  its  tiled  ceiling  is 
particularly  successful. 

The  grand  organ  in  Festival  Hall  is  an  exhibit 
through  the  Liberal  Arts  department,  from  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  covering  62  by  33  feet,  40  feet  high,  with 
5  manuals,  140  speaking  stops.  239  movements,  and 
! 0.559  pipes.  It  was  the  writer's  pleasure  to  hear  a 
recital  upon  this  instrument  by  Prof.  Andrews,  of 
Oberlin.  Owing  to  the  immense  size  of  Festival  Hall, 
this  organ  does  not  appear  unduly  large,  and  its  tonal 
qualities  are  admirably  suited  to  the  hall.  Recitals 
are  given  daily  by  noted  organists  and  composers, 
among  whom  Guilmant  of  Paris  is  announced  during 
the  fall. 

The  Philippine  exhibit  is  vast,  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cational.  The  Boer  War,  Jerusalem,  Athletic  Field, 
Indian  Village,  Inside  Inn,  and  last,  but  not  least,  The 
Pike,”  will  all  appeal  to  the  searcher  for  novelty  and 
entertainment.  It  is  common  report  that  the  best 
restaurants  and  the  best  sights  of  the  show  are  found 
on  "The  Pike,”  so  that  one  who  fails  to  see  this  misses 
the  best  of- the  show,  for  human  nature  is  seen  here  at 
its  best. 

After  all  lias  been  said,  the  features  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  cultured  mind, 
those  whose  effects  are  most  uplifting  and  enduring, 
are  the  great  works  of  the  architect  and  landscape 
artist. 

Unquestionably  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  most 
happy,  and  the  effect  upon  the  mind  most  inspiring. 
The  educational  value  of  such  an  exposition  is  be- 
vond  calculation,  as  the  progress  from  the  old  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  less  than  thirty  years  ago  to  this,  will  tes¬ 
tify.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  would  be  impossible  without  government  aid.  It 
is  a  fact  that  such  enterprises  have  never  paid,  finan¬ 
cially.  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  one  will  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  this  will  be  the  last  exposition  to  which  the  go\  - 
eminent  will  be  a  party.  Assuming  the  truth  of  this, 
it  behooves  all  who  can  possibly  arrange  it,  to  visit 
and  enjoy  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  reside  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
are  closely  identified  with  the  Middle  States  and  their 
interests. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  is  the  unusually  compre¬ 


hensive  exhibits  made  by  foreign  nations,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Sweden  and 
England.  The  educational  exhibits  are  an  inspiring 
object  lesson  of  our  development,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  promising  a  larger  and  more  useful  future  to 
the  coming  generations,  and  straining  the  credulity 
and  imagination  in  attempting  to  foresee  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges  which  those  who  follow  us  will 
enjoy  because  of  the  faithful,  unselfish  work  of  their 
forefathers. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  AROUND  FESTIVAL  HALL 


SPECIALISTS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Specialization  has  made  great  strides  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  architecture.  1  ime  was  when  ,a  single 
architect  with  skilled  assistants  planned  and  designed 
buildings  from  cellar  to  roof,  consulting  an  architec¬ 
tural  engineer,  perhaps,  if  the  work  was  of  such  size 
and  form  as  to  involve  serious  engineering  problems. 
Then  came  the  era  of  architectural  firms.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  a  firm  would  be  specially  skilled  as  a  de¬ 
signer.  the  artist  of  the  combination ;  another  ac¬ 
quainted  with  materials  and  methods  of  construction, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  superintend  the  work  of  the 
contractors;  a  third  good  at  specifications  or  perhaps 
speciallv  rich  in  friends  and  able  to  deal  with  clients. 

Architectural  firm's  in  which  men  of  various  gifts 
participate  are  still  numerous,  but  specialization  has 
developed  independent  architects  who  are  consulted 
by  many  firms  upon  special  problems.  1  here  are  men 
who  do  little  or  nothing  but  write  specifications,  and 
others  who  are  employed  by  many  of  their  fellow- 
architects  in  preparing  the  colored  drawings  intended 
to  make  unimaginative  clients  see  how  a  building  will 
look  when  completed.  Architectural  engineering  is 
more  than -ever  a  profession  in  itself.  Meanwhile  the 
architectural  draughtsman  has  also  had  his  develop- 
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ment.  English  architects  are  surprised  to  find  how 
large  a  share  of  important  work  in  the  offices  of  New 
York  architects  is  left  in  the  hands  of  so-called 
draughtsmen.  These  are  often  carefully  educated 
young  architects  who  hope  sooner  or  later  to  set  up 
independently  or  get  into  some  established  firm  as 
junior  partners.  In  some  cases  a  draughtsman  de¬ 
velops  into  a  sort  of  managing  clerk,  just  as  some  law 
clerks  become  the  executive  officers  of  important  law 
firms. 

Other  draughtsmen,  are  prized  for  the  taste  and 
skill  in  decorative  design.  Such  men  are.  sometimes 
employed  to  do  a  large  part  of  a  competitive  design 
submitted  for  important  buildings,  public  or  private. 
However  little  the  employing  architect  may  have  ad¬ 
vised  in  this  work,  he  and  not  the  designer  gets  the 
credit,  and  the  prize,  if  it  is  successful.  New  York 
has  few  such  architects  as  have  attracted  special  at¬ 
tention  in  England  by  methods  unusual  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  English  architects  in  question  are  men  who 
work  largely  alone,  having  no  partners  and  employing 
few  draughtsmen.  They  do  not  seek  to  create  a  great 
business,  but  are  content  to  build  comparatively  few 
houses.  They  do,  however,  place  their  individual 
mark,  not  only  upon  the  general  design  of  the  houses 
they  build,  but  upon  every  detail.  This  method  of 
work  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should  entrust 
to  hired  draughtsmen  a  great  variety  of  details  such 
as  in  this  country  is  done  by  draughtsmen. 

This  architect  works  almost  purely  as  an  artist, 
with  jealous  care  that  nothing  shall  go  out  from  his 
office  that  he  is  not  ready  to  father  in  all  its  impor¬ 
tant  details.  Such  architects  do  not  earn  great  in¬ 
comes,  for  the  comparatively  small  volume  of  the 
business  makes  that  impossible;  but  their  fees  for  in¬ 
dividual  houses  are  relatively  large,  and  only  the  well- 
to-do  can  employ  them.  Their  work  is  known  all 
over  the  British  Isles. and  even  in  this  country.  The 
few  American  architects  who  work  in  this  fashion 
attract  less  attention  than  like  men  in  England. — Ex¬ 
change. 


STRIKES  IN  RUSSIA. 


When  strikes  occur  there  is  no  delay  in  dealing 
with  them.  Troops  are  mobilized  at  once.  The 
printers  in  Moscow,  for  example,  struck  last  autumn. 
The  strikers  marched  in  procession  along  a  few  streets, 
clamoring  for  shorter  hours.  They  complained  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  work  overtime,  and  that 
no  compensation  had  been  given  for  the  extra  labor. 
General  Trepor,  chief  of  police,  issued  a  notice  that 
any  man  refusing  to  return  to  work  would  be  excluded 
forever  from  Moscow.  This  stopped  the  movement. 
Such  notices  have  stopped  similar  movements  else¬ 
where. — The  World’s  Work. 


ONE  PHASE  OF  LABOR  UNIONS. 


When  he  reached  home  he  drew  a  large  roll  of 
notes  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it  over  to  his  wife. 

“Better  go  shopping,”  he  said.  “Get  some  of  the 
things  that  we  thought  we  could  not  afford.” 

“Where  did  you  get  the  money?”  she  inquired. 

“1  drew  it  from  the  savings  bank,”  he  replied. 
“  I  here's  no  use  trying  to  save  anything  now.” 

■“Why  not?”  she  asked. 

“I’ve  joined  the  union,”  he  explained. 

“Joined  the  union!”  she  cried. 

"Yes;  I  had  to  do  it,  so  we’ll  have  to  spend  this 
money  in  a  hurry  if  we  don't  want  to  get  the  worst 
of  it.” 

“Why?"  she  persisted. 

“Oh,  I  11  be  on  strikes  of  one  kind  or  another  most 
of  the  time  now,’’  he  said,  “and  when  I’m  not  strik¬ 
ing  I’ll  be  paying  strike  benefits.  The  money  is  bound 
to  go,  and  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  get  as  much 
out  of  the  union  as  anyone.  If  1  have  money  in  the 
bank  there  will  be  no  strike  benefits  for  me  when  I’m 
ordered  to  quit  work.  ‘You  don’t  need  it,’  they’d  say, 
‘for  you  ve  got  money.  We  can  only  afford  to  make 
payments  to  those  who  haven’t  any.’  You  see,  there’s 
a  penalty  put  on  thrift  and  a  premium  on  thriftless¬ 
ness.  The  man  who  saves  has  to  pay  himself  for  the 
time  lost  at  the  order  of  the  union,  and  the  man  who 
doesn't  save- gets  the  help.  In  a  year  from  now  our 
money  will  be  gone  anyhow,  so  we  might  as  well 
spend  it  while  we  can  get  some  personal  advantage 
out  of  it  and  then  come  in  on  even  terms  with  the 
others  for  the  strike  benefits.  It's  the  man  who 
hasn’t  anything  and  never  expects  to  have  anything 
who  gets  the  advantage.  Take  the  money,  Maggie, 
before  it  gets  beyond  reach.  You  helped  to  save  it 
and  the  union  will  only  help  us  spend  it  if  you  don't 
do  it  first. ” — Daily  Press. 


NO  TIME  FOR  FOOLS. 


When  George  Westinghouse,  as  a  young  inventor, 
was  trying  to  interest  capitalists  in  his  automatic 
brake,  the  device  which  now  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  operation  of  railroad  trains,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  president 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  care¬ 
fully  explaining  the  details  of  the  invention.  Very 
promptly  his  letter  came  back  to  him,  indorsed  in  big, 
scrawling  letters,  in  the  hand  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
— “I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools.” 

Afterwards,  when  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  had 
taken  up  the  automatic  brake  and  it  was  proving  very 
successful,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  sent  young  Mr. 
Westinghouse  a  request  to  call  on  him.  The  in¬ 
ventor  returned  the  letter,  indorsed  on  the  bottom 
as  follows;  "1  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools.” — 
Success. 
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VARNISH:  ITS  DEVELOPMENT,  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  AND  USES. 

By  Ira  J.  Ackerman,  Chemist. 

With  PRATT  &  LAMBERT. 

The  manufacture  of  varnish,  as  it  appears  on  the 
market  today,  is  not  the  result  of  any  one  experi¬ 
ment,  but  represents  the  continual  development  and 
evolution  of  at  least  twenty-three  centuries.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  world's  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  making  of  varnish  today  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  great  many  men,  to  say  naught  of  the 
painters  and  finishers  who  spread  the  varnish  for  the 
double  purpose  of  protection  and  beautification. 

For  the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  much  of  the 
early  history,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Ingham 
Clark,  well  known  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  his 
profound  scientific  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  used 
in  our  business.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  etymology 
of  the  word  varnish  is  rather  involved  and  obscure ; 
some  claiming  it  from  the  Latin  “vitrinire,”  to  glaze, 
and  “vitrum,”  meaning  glass.  Mr.  Clark,  however, 
inclines  to  the  belief  that,  although  the  derivation  is 
Latin,  the  root  is  “vernus  ros,”  signifying  the  vernal 
dew;  hence,  the  French  “verms”  and  the  easy  tran¬ 
sition  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  varnish. 

By  varnish,  we  understand  any  liquid  which,  when 
flowed  or  brushed  over  a  solid  body,  imparts  bril¬ 
liancy  and  lustre  by  the  combined  optical  effect  of  re¬ 
flection  and  refraction. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  sole 
function  of  varnish  is  to  beautify;  on  the  contrary, 
many  varnishes  are  made  with  comparatively  little 
regard  to  their  lustre,  as  compared  with  the  care  that 
is  taken  to  make  them  durable. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  pre-Christian  use 
of  prepared  resins  and  balsams  in  the  mortual  wrap¬ 
pings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  found  in  the  pyra¬ 
mids  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  the  first  use  of  a  var¬ 
nish  of  which  the  date  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  is  about  350  B.  C.  by  Appeles.  Pliny, 
the  great  historian,  tells  us  that  Appeles  was  a  famous 
artist  of  ancient  time  who  did  not  belong  to  either 
of  the  four  great  schools  of  the  time  (Sicyon,  Corinth, 
Athens  and  Rhodes),  but  combined  the  excellent  color¬ 
ing  of  the  Ionian  with  the  accurate  drawing  of  the 
Sicyonic  school,  and  that  some  of  his  paintings  were 
hung  in  the  great  Temple  erected  to  Diana  at  Ephe¬ 
sus.  From  the  chronicles  which  have  come  down  to 
us  we  can  appreciate  the  reverence  which  was  paid 
to  the  pagan  deities,  and  the  Ephesian  temple  to 
Diana  was  known  throughout  the  length  of  the  land 
for  its  magnificence  and  the  excellence  of  its  works 
of  art. 

Pliny  states  in  this  connection  that  Appeles  in¬ 
vented  a  varnish  the  composition  of  which  was  secret 
and  known  only  to  himself.  Thus  we  see  that  varnish 
was  known  and  used  successfully  at  least  2,250  years 


ago.  Of  the  nature  of  this  varnish  we  know  nothing. 
The  paintings  on  which  it  was  probably  used  are  all 
destroyed,  and  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the 
character  of  the  varnish  that  Appeles  used. 

The  essentially  war-like  nature  of  the  people  of 
his  time  and  the  almost  continual  international  wars 
being  waged  in  the  interests  of  empire  furnished  no 
reason  for  the  use  of  such  a  protective  and  beautify¬ 
ing  coating.  Therefore,  though  the  people  had  in  their 
hands  for  a  long  time  the  material  to  produce  varnish, 
the  lack  of  a  specific  object  precluded  its  manufacture. 

In  time,  as  the  ancient  nations  became  more  set¬ 
tled,  they  gave  up  their  war-making  and  turned  their 
attention  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  industry  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  here  should  arise,  partly  from  necessi¬ 
ty,  but  more  probably  from  a  taste  for  the  luxurious,  a 
sustained  demand.  This  was  furthered  by  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  and  the  development  of  varnish  mak¬ 
ing  was  begun. 

The  use  of  lacquers  in  Japan  was  begun  at  a  very 
early  period  (probably  prior  to  392  B.  C.),  but  these 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  varnishes  already 
mentioned,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  any  connection 
whatever.  These  lacquers  were  made  from  the  crude 
sap  of  the  lacquer  tree  (Rhus  Vernicifera)  after  be¬ 
ing  manipulated  in  various  secret  ways  known  at  first 
only  to  the  priests  and  officials  of  the  Empire.  \  he 
effect  produced  by  the  use  of  these  lacquers  is  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  and  they  are  quite  durable,  though 
very  brittle.  The  mode  of  application  is  very  elab¬ 
orate  and  extraordinary,  involving  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  coats  or  applications  and  final  polishing 
with  some  sort  of  oil  rubbed  on  with  the  finger.  The 
work  seems  to  have  been  very  expensive  and  only 
possible  for  the  extremely  wealthy. 

The  making  of  varnish  as  understood  at  present  in 
Europe  and  America  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  consists  in  the  discovery  and  application,  prac¬ 
tically,  of  certain  formulae  and  methods  of  working 
which  every  manufacturer  keeps  secret; 

A  renutation  in  the  field  of  varnish  making  is  not 
built  in  a  day,  but  is  the  result  of  years  of  costly  and 
systematic  experimenting  by  expert  men  who  are  spe¬ 
cially  trained  for  the  work.  In  addition  there  must 
be  absolute  uniformity  in  the  goods  turned  out,  and 
this,  too,  requires  the  application  of  scientific  skill  of 
the  highest  order. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  firms  send  out  varnish 
without  careful  testing,  made  from  raw  materials 
which  are  not  analyzed  before  use,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  it  is  onlv  by  the  most  painstaking  attention 
to  minutse  and  constant  watchfulness  that  a  perfect 
product  is  always  obtained. 

To  do  this  successfully  requires  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  large  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  works.  All  raw 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture  must  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  before  use  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
a  high  standard  of  purity  is  always  maintained. 
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Fine  varnishes  must  be  stored  and  aged  for  a  long 
time  after  making,  and  must  be  watched  and  tested 
from  time  to  time,  at  all  the  different  stages  before  it 
is  finally  allowed  to  be  put  on  the  market.  This  rou¬ 
tine  work  is  done  in  the  physical  laboratories,  and 
ensures  perfect  control. 

Another  department  that  is  only  possible  in  the 
largest  works  is  the  practical  finishing  rooms  in  charge 
of  an  expert  finisher,  who  carefully  tests  the  varnishes 
as  they  are  actually  used  and  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  that  obtain  in  commercial  work.  Here  the  var¬ 
nishes  are  applied  to  all  the  various  woods  which  are 
used  in  interior  finishing,  carriage,  furniture  and  piano 
work  and  all  the  many  ways  in  which  varnish  is  used. 
Here  also  the  large  panels  are  prepared  for  exposure 
to  the  weather  in  order  to  determine  their  resistance 
to  sun,  wind  and  rain.  Records  are  kept  of  all  these 
series  of  tests  and  carefully  filed  for  reference. 

The  manufacture  of  varnish  is  now  so  vast  that  it 
requires  the  employment  of  raw  materials  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  fossil  resins  are  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  Africa,  the  Philippines,  South 
America,  Java,  India  and  Zanzibar.  Before  the  gums 
are  ready  for  use  they  must  be  carefully  washed  and 
sorted.  The  washing  is  done  with  common  water, 
and  removes  any  dirt  which  may  be  still  adhering  to 
the  gum.  The  sorting  or  picking  is  an  operation  that 
requires  skill  and  experience.  The  linseed  oil  used  in 
the  best  grades  of  varnish  comes  from  Calcutta,  India, 
and  is  known  as  Calcutta  oil ;  while  that  in  the  cheaper 
grades  comes  mainly  from  the  Northwestern  agricul¬ 
tural  frontier  in  America.  Turpentine,  used  extens¬ 
ively  as  a  solvent  or  thinner,  is  extracted  from  the  sap 
of  the  long  leaf  southern  pine,  of  which  there  are  ex¬ 
tensive  forests  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  general  method  of  manufacture  is  to  melt  the 
proper  resin,  or  gum,  as  we  term  it  in  the  factory, 
carrying  the  destructive  distillation  to  a  certain  point 
which  is  only  known  after  long  experience,  adding  a 
certain  amount  of  prepared  linseed  oil  and  then  thin¬ 
ning  with  the  proper  solvent. 

These  prepared  oils  are  all  made  from  special  lin¬ 
seed  oil  by  adding  differing  amounts  of  so-called 
“driers”  and  cooking  or  digesting  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures  for  different  lengths  of  time.  The  driers 
used  vary  with  different  varnishes  and  are  principally 
compounds  of  lead  and  manganese. 

The  function  of  the  turpentine  is  to  reduce  the 
varnish  to  a  body  or  consistency  that  will  admit  of 
easy  application  and  also  to  facilitate  the  drying  on 
account  of  the  thinner  film. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  it  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  varnish  is  used  solely  in  order  that  ma¬ 
terial  treated  with  it  may  have  a  high  lustre  and  look 
well.  The  uses  of  varnishes  are  many  and  various. 
New  uses  are  being  evolved  constantly,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  to  touch  on 
more  than  a  few  of  the  more  important. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  varnish  is 
applied  strictly  to  interior  finish.  Next  to  the  beauty 
that  it  adds  is  the  influence  on  public  hygiene.  The 
use  of  the  modern  floor  varnish  and  wood  preserva¬ 
tive  is  not  only  convenient  and  easy,  but  offers  the 
most  resistance  to  the  lodgment  of  toxic  germs.  So 
important  has  this  feature  of  an  antiseptic  condition 
become  that  nearly  all  the  large  hospitals  and  public 
buildings  require  that  the  walls  and  floors  be  finished 
with  a  varnish  surface  of  some  sort. 

A  good  varnish  is  very  adaptable,  for  by  its  use  in 
connection  with  the  proper  stains  any  of  the  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  woods  may  be  finished  by  the  skill¬ 
ful  mechanic  in  almost  perfect  imitation  of  any  hard¬ 
wood.  This  important  feature  brings  the  use  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  cherry,  black  walnut,  and  Flemish,  English, 
light  and  dark  oak,  besides  many  other  costly  woods 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Spirit  varnishes  which  dry  quickly  are  made  from 
alcohol  and  a  suitable  gum.  These  comprise  princi¬ 
pally  shellacs  and  are  valuable  as  first  coaters,  and  to 
prevent  sap  and  resin  from  coming  through  the  sub¬ 
sequent  coats  of  varnish. 

Varnishes  are  used  for  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
There  are  almost  an  endless  variety  of  interior  fin¬ 
ishes;  varnishes  for  fine  carriages,  railway  coaches, 
furniture,  and  for  all  kinds  of  exterior  work,  both  on 
land  and  water.  Then  there  are  varnishes  which  may 
be  rubbed  to  a  dull  finish  or  polished  for  a  very  bright 
surface. 

Each  of  the  varnishes  enumerated  has  its  own  dis¬ 
tinct  method  of  manufacture,  which  is  the  result  of 
long  experience  and  careful  testing. 

The  making  of  varnish  as  conducted  by  the  large 
varnish  manufacturers  is  a  scientific  operation  requir¬ 
ing  skill  and  thoroughness.  Not  only  must  the  actual 
operations  of  making  be  conducted  uniformly  and  ex¬ 
actly,  but  the  endless  testing  requires  the  use  of  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  original  and  unique.  It  is  only  by  un¬ 
ceasing  watchfulness  that  the  successful  varnish  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted. 

Everyday  stories  of  modern  mechanical  triumphs 
are  calculated  to  drives  tales  of  old  magic  from  the 
lay  mind.  The  reported  mechanical  feat  of  running  a 
motor  cycle  for  fifty-five  miles  on  city  streets  with  the 
expenditure  of  one  quart  of  gasoline  appeals  to  the 
unlearned  very  much  like  getting  a  good  deal  in  ex¬ 
change  for  next  to  nothing.  Smooth  pavements  were 
selected,  with  little  or  no  grade,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  no  great  speed  could  be  made,  which  would 
leave  atmospheric  resistance  out  of  the  count — after 
all  of  which  has  been  said,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  quart 
of  gasoline  can  do  the  work.  The  mechanical  expert 
may  be  able  to  figure  out  how  a  well  equipped  railway 
can  move  a  given  load  a  longer  distance  with  a  less 
expenditure  of  fuel — making  this  performance  of  the 
motor  cycle  take  second  place  in  the  comparison — yet 
he  will  hardly  make  the  performance  of  the  freight 
train  appear  so  startling  as  the  other  to  the  novice. 
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BASILICAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

While  many  Americans  are  preparing  to  flit  abroad 
in  search  of  the  novel  and  inspiring  in  artistic  struc¬ 
tures  and  scenery,  it  is  timely  to  call  attention  to  a 
gem  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  long  overlooked  in 
the  slums  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  Basilican  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  United  States.  One  might  pass  the 
exterior  a  hundred  times  without  a  thought  of  the 
wonders  hidden  behind  the  plain  doorway.  Once  in¬ 
side  the  entrance,  however,  and  the  visitor  stands 
spellbound,  for  here,  in  the  slums  of  an  American 
city,  is  an  edifice  that  suggests  the  ecclesiastical 
glories  of  an  English  cathedral.  Almost  every  part 
of  the  exterior  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  some  fa¬ 
mous  church  abroad.  A  row  of  pillars  stands  at  either 
side  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  Each  row  supports 
a  high  wall  by  means  of  a  semicircular  arch.  These 
walls  rise  to  the  roof,  which  was  built  over  them. 

On  entering  the  church  an  observer,  with  eyes 
untrained  to  interior  architectural  perspective  might 
at  first  think  the  area  rather  small,  seemingly  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  that  in  some  famous  edifice ;  then  he  would 
face  the  rood  screen,  which  separates  the  choir  sanc¬ 
tuary  from  the  nave,  and  here  he  would  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  altar  and  mural  paintings  and  a  high 
reredos.  On  either  side  are  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  latter  having  a 
smaller  altar. 

Facing  the  sanctuary  are  interesting  studies  on  the 
rood  screen,  which  is  after  one  in  St.  Mark’s,  Venice, 
with  the  figures  of  six  saints  on  top.  The  screen  sup¬ 
ports  a  large  cross.  Frescoes  on  the  high  sanctuary 
wall  picture  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  choir  and  altar 
place  take  up  precisely  one-third  the  length  of  the 
church  proper.  The  seats  of  the  choir,  in  heavy  oak, 
have  misericords,  or  misereres — curious  little  shelf¬ 
like  seats  under  the  seats  proper.  These  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  for  the  monks  to  half 
sit,  half  lean  upon  during  the  long  recitations.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Evangelists  alone  are  they  to  be  found 
in  a  Protestant  church  in  all  this  country,  it  is  said. 

In  a  corner  near  the  altar  hangs  a  beautifully  made 
icon,  under  the  steady,  soft  light  of  a  hanging  lamp. 
Above  and  back  of  the  altar  rises  a  carved  and  gilded 
reredos,  an  exact  copy  of  that  painted  in  1527  by 
Carlo  Crevelli,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Here  and  there  on  the  columns  in  the  nave  hang  icons 
and  richly  executed  crucifixes  and  examples  of  Robbia 
or  Della  Robbia  ware.  The  church  has  a  dozen  speci¬ 
mens  made  by  Cantagalli,  the  prevailing  colors  being 
blue  and  white.  They  were  imported  from  Florence. 
Icons  in  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  with  a  miniature  painting  behind  the  metal,  and 
are  flat,  about  10  inches  square  and  set  in  frames. 
Similar  to  these  were  the  icons  the  Puritans  broke 
in  the  eighth  century  during  the  iconoclastic  contro¬ 


versy.  The  Church  of  the  Evangelists  is  said  to  be 
the  only  Episcopal  church  in  America  which  has 
images  with  candles  burning  before  them  and  icons 
with  lamps. 

The  pulpit  in  this  church,  of  various  marbles,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  that  in  the  Ravenna  Cathedral.  The 
treasures  of  the  church  include  numerous  richly-jew¬ 
eled  crucifixes,  a  number  of  volumes  of  which  the 
covers  are  thickly  besprinkled  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
pearls,  emeralds,  opals  and  other  gems  set  in  filigree 
work ;  the  vestments  and  altar  cloths  are  of  rich  ma¬ 
terial,  gleaming  with  jewels. 

Over  the  entrance  door  is  hung  a  picture  of  King 
Charles  I  that  has  an  interesting  history.  It  depicts 
the  monarch  with  a  halo,  he  having  lost  his  head,  as 
some  believe,  for  the  good  of  the  church.  The  paint¬ 
ing  was  one  of  two  made  by  the  direction  of  Queen 
Victoria.  One  was  sent  to  this  country  as  a  present 
to  the  King  Charles  Society  and  eventually  found  its 
wav  to  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  rector  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Robinson,  when  asked  to  write  something  about  the 
edifice,  penned  the  following: 

“You  ask  why  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists  is 
not  better  known  and  more  appreciated.  'A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.’  This 
church  is  probably  better  known  in  England  than  it 
is  here  in  Philadelphia.  When  the  new  edifice  was 
commenced  it  was  surrounded  by  houses  occupied  by 
some  of  the  best  people  in  the  city,  but  long  before  the 
present  elaborate  decoration  of  the  interior  was  even 
started  the  neighborhood  had  changed,  and  we  are 
now  surrounded  by  50,000  Italians.  To  reach  the 
church  one  has  to  pass  through  this  foreign  district, 
which  some  persons  imagine  to  be  unpleasant  and 
even  not  secure.  But  this  is  an  entirely  erroneous 
idea. 

“Again,  as  a  rule,  American  people  are  not  very 
keen  after  art  for  art’s  sake.  We  have,  of  course, 
many  individual  and  notable  exceptions,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  have  a  slight  appreciation  of  art.  The 
distinction  between  ourselves  and  foreigners  in  this 
respect  is  marked.  An  American  comes  in  and  ad¬ 
mires  what  he  imagines  costs  a  good  sum,  and  no 
doubt  if  each  article  were  labeled  as  costing  a  fabu¬ 
lous  price,  or  were  the  gift  of  some  millionaire,  he 
would  be  full  of  admiration. 

“Then  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists  looks  like  a 
building  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  contradicts  at  every 
point  the  spirit  of  the  century  in  church-building  in 
America.  It  savors  of  the  Dark  Ages,  a  benighted 
period,  which,  while  it  gave  birth  to  the  greatest 
statesmen,  philosophers,  architects,  sculptors  and 
craftsmen,  failed  to  produce  a  single  man  who  could 
invent  a  sewing  machine  or  trolley  car.  There  are 
two  ideas  of  a  church  building.  Some  look  upon  what 
they  call  their  church  as  an  auditorium ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  large  hall  in  which  the  minister  may  be  well 
heard  when  he  tells  God  a  great  deal  that  has  hap- 
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pened.  For  this  purpose  they  believe  a  ‘church’ 
should  he  built  like  a  theatre- — for  comfort  and  acous¬ 
tics.  So  this,  with  the  addition  of  good  heating  and 
ventilation,  and  seats  from  which  the  people  may  see 
everything,  is  the  architect’s  chief  aim. 

"As  an  afterthought  he  adds  what  he  thinks  will 
give  the  building  a  churchly  appearance.  He  puts 
pointed  tops  to  the  windows  and  a  tower  and  a  steeple 
in  front,  and  then  has  the  impudence  to  call  this  high¬ 
bred  production  a  Gothic  church.  Now,  the  other  and 
ancient  idea  of  a  church  is  that  it  is  a  building  offered 
up  to  God,  in  which  the  Sacraments  are  to  be  admin¬ 
istered,  and  especially  the  Holy  Communion.’’ 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Robinson  succeeded  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Percival.  It  was  Dr.  Percival  who 
personally  superintended  the  reconstruction  of  the 
church  in  its  present  form.  The  building  foundation 
was  laid  nearly  65  years  ago,  and  the  structure  was 
rebuilt  two  decades  ago. 


VAULTS  TESTED  IN  THE  BALTIMORE  FIRE. 


Mr.  Geo.  L.  Damon,  in  writing  of  the  condition  of 
vaults  in  the  various  buildings  which  were  burned 
in  the  recent  Baltimore  conflagration,  in  the  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Builders’  Journal,  says: 

“I  have  spent  much  time  in  the  ruins  minutely 
studying  results,  not  only  regarding  vaults,  but  safes 
in  general.  It  was  my  privilege  to  personally  inspect 
like  work  in  Portland,  Chicago  and  Boston,  object- 
lessons  from  ruins  aggregating  an  area  of  more  than 
650  acres,  with  losses  upwards  of  $525,000,000. 

“The  contents  of  the  22  burned  national  and  sav¬ 
ings  banks’  and  trust  companies’  vaults  in  Baltimore 
were  in  every  instance  found  to  be  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  A  majority  of  the  vaults  were  of  comparatively 
recent  construction  (five  being  of  my  own  fitting  up). 
A  few  vaults  were  located  in  basements ;  others  on 
first,  and  still  others  on  second  floors.  In  each  case 
the  fireproof  protection  was  of  surrounding  walls 
averaging  about  16  inches  in  thickness,  built  up  solid¬ 
ly  of  hard  brick  laid  in  cement  free  of  any  built-in 
iron  work  strengthening.  All  the  vaults  were  sup¬ 
ported  on  brick  foundations  built  up  from  cellar  bot¬ 
toms.  Several  of  the  vaults  were  unfavorably  lo¬ 
cated,  subjecting  them  to  a  degree  of  heat  hardly 
imaginable.  In  one  of  the  latter  was  found  an  illus¬ 
tration  showing  that  at  some  time  during  its  test  the 
interior  temperature  had  been  sufficient  to  cause  the 
upper  portion  of  a  candle  left  in  the  top  of  the  safe 
to  bend  over  and  rest  in  the  pan  of  its  holder. 

The  contents  of  a  large  number  of  mercantile 
vaults  were  intact,  but  there  were  also  many  losses  re¬ 
sulting  from  faulty  and  cheaply  constructed  doors, 
and  in  several  cases  where  fairly  good  doors  had  not 
been  properly  secured  to  masonry ;  losses  resulted  also 
where  vault  doors  and  vault  walls  were  so  connected 
with  the  falling  building  walls  that  they  fell  with 
them. 


There  were  no  bank  or  mercantile  vaults  with  fire¬ 
proofing  constructed  of  concrete,  as  some  vaults  have 
recently  been  constructed  in  other  localities.  The 
ruins  show  total  destruction  of  plastic  and  coarse- 
mixture  materials  to  an  extent  that  would  lead  me  to 
place  unqualified  reliance  in  no  fireproof  vault  con¬ 
struction  other  than  hard  burnt  brick,  honestly  laid 
in  best  cement.  With  good  brick  and  cement  fur¬ 
nished  a  mechanic  there  is  not  the  possibility  of  im¬ 
proper  work,  as  might  follow  in  the  formation  of  con¬ 
crete.  Both  constructions  costing  practically  the 
same,  and  considering  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
only  materials  which  resisted  extreme  heat  were  those 
manufactured  by  heat,  such  as  brick  and  terra-cotta, 
the  preference  in  construction  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
brickwork  for  absolute  fireproof  protection.  Iron¬ 
work  of  any  kind  incorporated  in  or  forming  part  of 
fireproofing  structures,  expanding,  causes  cracking  and 
weakening  of  walls,  vitally  impairing  their  security 
in  a  conflagration  of  magnitude. 

“Vaults  properly  constructed  of  brick  on  second 
and  third  floors,  possess  unquestioned  security  against 
such  fires  when  built  up  on  brick  foundations  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  basement,  not  substantially  connected 
with  the  main  walls  of  buildings  and  free  of  built-in 
iron  work.” 


THE  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  THE  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL. 

The  national  talent  of  acquisitiveness,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  products  of  our  educational  system 
— when  directed  toward  the  study  of  art — has  awak¬ 
ened  thousands  of  people  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
role  which  art  should  play  in  life,  says  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  in  the  July  World’s  Work.  Countless  homes  re¬ 
flect  this  in  a  greater  propriety  of  decoration  and  fur¬ 
nishing  than  formerly:  and,  from  the  home,  it  has 
passed  into  the  street.  Churches,  hotels,  theatres, 
office  buildings  are  being  erected  on  all  sides  with,  at 
least,  a  consideration  for  beauty  of  design  and  fittings. 
Commerce  employs  this  element  of  beauty  to  en¬ 
hance  its  own  dignity  and  importance,  and  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  it  an  asset  not  to  be  ignored.  Even  a  re¬ 
gard  for  that  larger  element  of  design,  which  includes 
the  planning  of  total  effects,  has  begun  to  penetrate 
the  public  consciousness.  At  the  Chicago  Exposition 
it  was  seen  how  a  concentration  of  effect  and  a  union 
of  similarity  with  difference  conduced  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene.  And  this  new  development  of  civic  pride 
has  reached  right  up  to  the  top  and  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  toward  the  erection  of  federal  buildings.  A 
thoroughly  trained  supervising  architect,  with  a  corps 
of  first-class  assistants,  and  the  substitution  of  public 
competition  for  political  influence,  have  resulted,  of 
late  years,  in  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
character  of  these  buildings.  They  are  '  signal  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  way  in  which  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  country  is  expressing  itself  through  artistic  means. 
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TEE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 


SOME  GOOD  SENSE  IN  THIS. 

What  a  vast  amount  of  thinking,  talking  and  writing 
has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  labor  adjustments!  There 
are  so  many  sides  to  the  question,  so  many  interests  are 
involved,  such  an  overwhelming  number  of  different  opin¬ 
ions  expressed,  that  it  is  possible  only  to  think  of  one 
phase  of  the  question  at  a  time  to  avoid  being  lost  in  the 
maze  of  confusing  intricacies  which  present  them¬ 
selves  to  those  who  give  the  question  consideration. 
We,  in  this  country,  have  an  important  point  to  con¬ 
sider  which  does  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  trades  in 
countries  where  work  continues  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  that  is,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  discussing  and  arranging  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  labor  interests,  etc.,  during  the  slack  times 
of  the  season.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  possible, 
because  if  a  basis  of  wages  were  struck  and  agreed 
upon,  during  the  winter,  when  work,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  building  trade,  is  practically  tied  up, 
the  power  behind  the  workman  would  be  weakened, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  power  would  not  be 
required  if  the  men  knew  in  advance  just  what  foot¬ 
ing  they  were  on.  ihere  is  not  a  contractor  in  the 
country  to-day  who  does  not  believe  in  paying  good 
waees  to  the  men  who  show  themselves  capable,  but 
how  can  he  be  expected  to  respond  to  a  call  for  higher 
wages  when  he  has  already  been  compelled  to  take 
his  work  on  a  basis  of  prevailing  charges?  It  is 
directly  in  the  interest  of  the  workman  and  those  con¬ 
cerned,  to  foster  and  encourage  the  intentions  of  the 
understanding  should  exist  between  the  contractor 
and  the  men  he  employs  in  his  business  before  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work  is  entered  upon. 

In  the  discussion  of  no  other  question  is  so  much 
bitterness  engendered  as  in  this  one  of  wages  and 
employer,  and  so  much  can  he  done  in  the  way  of 
removing  his  bitterness  by  arriving  at  an  arrange¬ 
ment  satisfactory  to  both  parties  at  a  season  when 
there  is  time  for  mature  and  unbiased  consideration. 
It  should  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  to  foster  and  encourage  the  intentions  of  the 
building  public  to  such  an  extent  that  there  can  be 
no  obstacle  in  sight  to  the  steady  and  unniterrupted 
operations  during  a  season,  which  in  itself  is  short 
enough  for  accomplishing  all  there  is  to  do.  It  is  well 
known  that  people  will  not  build  if  there  is  any  un¬ 
certainty  before  them.  High  miced  materials  can  be 
faced  and  do  not  deter,  because  provision  can  be  made 
to  meet  them,  hut  if  a  man  is  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  having  his  building,  from  which  he  prob¬ 
ably  expects  to  derive  income,  and  which  is  already 
advanced  in  construction,  stand  for  a  length  of  time 
rootless  or  unplastered,  he  choses  rather  to  abandon 
the  project  than  engage  with  a  proposition  so  full  of 
anxieties.  Now  on  the  side  of  the  workman  can  be 
said :  First,  he  is  entitled  to  wares  that  will  enable 
him  to  meet  the  advanced  prices  of  living,  high  rents 
and  other  increased  expenses ;  he  should  receive  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  feel  friendly  to  the  work  under 


his  hand;  he  must  be  enabled  to  experience  an  interest 
in  his  work  and  demonstrate  by  its  amount  and  quality 
that  his  apprehensions  are  at  rest.  Again,  the  work¬ 
man's  wage  is  established  in  the  contractor’s  estimates, 
always  in  advance  of  the  season’s  work,  and  if  the 
.workman  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
his  employer  and  a  satisfactory  scale  of  wages  were 
agreed  upon,  not  only  would  a  better  feeling  be  pro¬ 
moted  between  them,  but  the  public  would  have  no 
cause  for  hesitating  when  considering  their  schemes 
for  building  investments. — The  Northwest  Contractor. 

BEAT  A  BRITISH  ELEVATOR. 

“While  on  the  other  side  this  summer,"  said  a  man 
as  he  stepped  out  of  an  elevator  on  the  ground  flooi 
of  one  of  the  tallest  office  buildings  down  town,  I  had 
an  experience  that  would  startle  any  American. 

“I  was  in  Sheffield,  England,  visiting  a  friend.  One 
day,  while  we  were  out  walxing,  my  friend  said  he 
had  a  little  business  to  transact,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
mind  going  along  with  him.  I  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
and  went  along. 

‘‘We  stepped  into  an  office  building,  which,  I  think, 
was  about  eight  stories  high.  The  building  had  an 
elevator,  and  we  rode  to  the  sixth  story. 

“My  friend  went  into  an  office,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
would  wait  in  a  hallway  until  he  had  finished  his  busi 
ness.  When  he  came  out  I  started  for  the  door  of  the 
elevator.  My  companion  stopped  me. 

“  ‘Here,’  he  said,  ‘that  won’t  do.  This  is  the  way 
downstairs,’  and  he  started  for  the  stairway. 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter  with  riding  down  ?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Oh,’  he  replied,  ‘you  can’t  ride  down.  The  ele¬ 
vator  only  takes  you  up.  You've  got  to  walk  down. 
The  elevator  never  stops  for  anyone  going  down.’ 

“It  was  a  new  one  on  me,  and  I  showed  my  sur¬ 
prise.  I  told  my  friend  that  in  America  an  elevator 
would  stop  on  any  floor  for  you  and  take  you  up  or 
down,  just  as  you  wished.  He  seemed  surprised  in 
turn,  and  said  that  it  wasn’t  the  custom  there. 

“  ‘If  you  want  to  go  to  the  floor  above,’  he  said,  ‘the 
elevator  will  take  you  up,  but  you  have  got  to  walk 
down.’ 

“‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘we’ll  try  it.' 

“So  when  the  elevator  came  up  I  stopped  it,  and  we 
got  aboard  and  rode  to  the  top  floor.  Then  we  made 
no  move  to  get  off,  and  it  was  the  elevator  man’s  turn 
to  be  surprised.  When  I  told  him  that  we  were  going 
to  ride  down  he  was  shocked. 

“Then  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  stranger  and  couldn’t 
understand  why  people  should  be  carried  up  and  not 
taken  down.  It  was  just  as  easy  to  take  passengers 
down  as  up,  I  explained.  He  said  that  time  was  saved 
by  not  stopping  for  persons  going  down,  and  that  any¬ 
way  a  man  could  walk  down  without  any  exertion,  where¬ 
as  it  was  not  so  easy  walking  up. 

“‘How  about  a  cripple?’  I  asked  him. 

“  ‘Now  you  are  talking,’  he  replied.  ‘We’d  stop  for 
him  and  take  him  down,  but  the  sound  in  legs  can  walk.’  ’’ 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 


UNIFORM  BUILDING  LAWS. 


The  International  Society  of  State  and  Municipal 
Building  Commissioners  was  recently  organized  at 
Washington,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  F.  W.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  of  that  city,  and  formerly  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  who  was  chosen  its  secretary. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  organization  was  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  to  secure  uniform  building 
laws.  No  argument  is  needed  to  establish  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  absence  of  all  semblance  of  uniformity 
in  the  building  regulations  of  the  different  cities  and 
States  is  a  decidedly  unfortunate  condition. 

In  a  large  country  like  ours,  variations  of  climate 
and  the  character  of  the  buildin°r  material  most  avail¬ 
able  for  use  may  nrevent  the  establishment  of  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  laws,  and  the  greatly  disproportionate 
size  of  cities  may  always  necessitate  some  variations. 
In  this  question  fire  protection  cuts  quite  a  large  figure, 
and  the  system  in  use,  together  with  its  efficiency, 
must  of  necessity  exert  an  influence  upon  the  controll¬ 
ing  building  laws. 

In  these  days,  when  construction  companies  and 
private  firms  are  taking  contracts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  uniform  laws  would  prove  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
art  of  building  is  absolutely  essential  for  one  who  is 
to  make  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  construction,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  building  laws  of  the  city  where 
the  work  is  to  be  done  is  likewise  of  vast  importance. 
It  is  true  that  copies  of  building  laws  of  any  city  or 
State  can  be  secured,  but  they  cannot  be  mastered 
or  even  fairly  appreciated  at  a  glance,  and  time,  when 
a  bid  is  to  be  placed,  is  usually  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  contractor  uni¬ 
form  building  laws  would  prove  of  decided  value,  and 
the  same  will  apply  to  those  desirous  of  letting  con¬ 
tracts.  In  other  words,  uniform  laws  would  tend  to 
decidedly  broaden  the  field  of  operations,  not  only  to 
the  mutual  advantages  of  both  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  but  to  that  of  the  world  of  construction  as  well, 
since  a  broader  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods 
would  thereby  be  secured. 

Such  a  system  would  likewise  prove  of  distinct 
value  from  an  insurance  standpoint,  permitting  a  bet¬ 
ter  classification  and  more  uniform  rates  of  premium. 
From  a  legal  standpoint  it  would  also  possess  advan¬ 
tages,  giving  a  better  standard  for  the  measure  of 
damages  and  more  accurate  means  for  determining 
the  rulings  of  courts.  By  broadening  the  field  of 
operation  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  really  valuable  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  the  building  trades. 

Adopted  at  this  time,  when  there  is  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  fireproof  construction,  uni¬ 
form  building  laws  would  give  it  a  decided  impetus, 
thus  furnishing  better  protection  to  property  and 
human  life.  The  new  society  has  started  a  crusade 
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that  is  likely  to  meet  with  favor,  and  deserves  to  be 
crowned  with  success. — Architects’  and  Builders’ 
Journal. 

TURPENTINE. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  a  fairly  good  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  quality  of  turpentine  is  being  placed  upon 
the  market  from  an  unexpected  quarter;  and  if  the  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  cost  of  production  are  true  there  may  be 
enough  of  an  output  from  this  direction  in  the  future 
to  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  total  supply  of 
the  commodity.  This  turpentine  is  being  produced  by 
distillation  from  the  pine  stumps  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  bane  of  the  pioneers  who  are  endeavoring  to 
clear  up  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  has 
long  since  been  demonstrated  that  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  the  climate  of  northern  Minnesota,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  are  altogether  excellent  for  diversified 
farming  and  stock  raising;  but  the  opening  up  of  farms 
has  been  much  retarded  because  of  the  enormous  pine 
stumps  which  exist  over  great  areas,  and  are  extremely 
difficult  and  expensive  to  remove. 

The  turpentine  industry  as  a  factor  in  the  aid  of 
agriculture  must  be  regarded  as  decidedly  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  thus  far,  but  if  the  reports  of  results  obtained  are 
not  exaggerated  to  an  enormous  degree  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  numbers  of  small  plants  established  at  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  former  pine  belt,  which  may 
result  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  quite  large  aggre¬ 
gate  of  turpentine.  Naturally,  too,  this  will  accelerate 
the  devlopment  of  these  sections  agriculturally,  as  it 
enables  the  impecunious  settler  to  derive  an  actual 
profit  from  his  stumps,  in  addition  to  preparing  his 
land  for  cultivation. 

The  plant  required  for  the  distilling  is  described  as 
being  very  simple,  consisting  of  about  four  large  tanks 
or  boilers  in  which  sections  of  stumps  are  placed  foi 
gradual  heating.  At  the  right  temperature  the  turpen¬ 
tine  in  the  wood  flows  downward  into  a  pipe,  and 
thence  into  a  still.  The  turpentine  in  the  wood  being 
exhausted,  the  wood  is  then  subjected  to  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  which  results  in  the  extraction  of  the  tar, 
which  is  conducted  into  another  still.  After  the  tar  is 
in  turn  extracted  the  heat  is  further  increased,  and 
what  remains  of  the  wood  is  converted  into  charcoal. 

It  is  said  that  a  plant  of  four  boilers  requires  only 
the  labor  of  four  men  at  low  wages,  and  that  it  takes 
six  days  to  make  a  run  of  twenty  cords  of  stumps,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  300  gallons  of  turpentine,  upwards 
of  twice  as  much  pine  tar,  and  five  or  six  hundred 
bushels  of  charcoal.  We  are  not  in  position  to  verify 
the  figures,  notwithstanding  the  reports  made  are  quite 
definite.  But  it  would  certainly  appear  as  though  lib¬ 
eral  discounts  might  be  made  from  all  figures  and 
statements  relative  to  plants  now  in  operation,  and  still 
leave  an  excellent  margin  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
cost  of  the  plant  is  so  slight  that  we  shall  undoubted 
hear  more  upon  this  subject  before  long. — Patton’s 
Monthly. 
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SOME  LARGE  CHICAGO  BUILDINGS. 


The  need  for  greater  office  building  facilities  in  the 
congested  downtown  district  of  Chicago  is  being  met 
by  the  construction  of  five  large  buildings  which  will 
require  a  vast  amount  of  structural  material.  Some 
idea  of  the  work  involved  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  for  four  out  of  the  five  buildings  the 
requirements  are  as  follows  :  T  he  Ryerson  Building, 
Adams  street  and  the  Chicago  River,  1,300  tons  of 
structural  steel ;  the  Adams  Building,  at  Adams  and 
State  streets,  2,500  tons;  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank, 
also  known  as  the  Otis  and  the  Madison  Building,  at 
Madison  and  State  streets,  1,400  tons,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  being  erected  by  Otto  \  oung  at  the  corner  of 
Madison  street  and  Wabash  avenue,  on  the  old  St. 
Mary's  Block,  which  will  require  4,000  tons.  The 
contracts  for  these  buildings  have  been  secured  by 
Wells  Brothers,  while  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company 
have  placed  the  contract  for  4,500  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  the  office  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Franklin  street  and 
Jackson  boulevard.  Altogether  these  five  buildings 
require  over  13,000  tons  of  structural  steel,  besides  a 
very  large  tonnage  of  castings  and  other  iron  and  steel, 
and  their  construction  is  giving  an  impetus  to  the 
building  interests  of  the  city  of  Chicago  that  is  wel¬ 
come  at  the  present  period  of  comparative  depression. 
— Carpentry  and  Building. 


THE  LABORING  MAN’S  LOT. 

There  is  bitter  complaint  by  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  and  by  labor  against  capital,  says  the  Rev.  D". 
Joseph  Krauskopt,  of  Philadelphia.  1  he  phrase  "the 
poor  are  steadily  growing  poorer  and  the  rich  are  < 
stantly  growing  richer”  has  become  one  of  the  glib'’ 
on  the  tongues  of  malcontents  and  agitators.  It  is 
true  there  is  much  poverty  in  our  land — more  than 
there  ought  to  be  in  a  land  as  rich  as  ours  and  amorn^ 
a  people  that  counts  so  many  multi-  millionaires.  Some 
of  it  is  due  to  the  oldest  and  most  fertile  source  of  all 
poverty,  to  idleness  or  intemperance  or  improvidence 
or  disease,  against  which  not  even  the  richest  land  nor 
the  highest  wages  are  an  effective  remedy.  Some  of  it 
no  doubt  is  due  to  the  rapacity  of  employers  whose 
thoughts  are  but  bent  upon  the  largest  possible  profits 
to  accrue  to  them  from  their  investment,  and  not  upon 
the  starvation  wages  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  that 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Yet  never  in  the  history  of  wage  earning  has  the 
workingman  received  so  large  a  return  for  his  labor 
as  at  the  present  time.  Never  before  have  his  working 
hours  been  so  few  or  has  his  labor  been  so  lightened 
by  steam  and  electricity  and  mechanical  contrivances. 
Never  has  his  independence  been  so  great.  He  is  a 
free  man  in  our  day,  often  a  freer  man  than  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  often  better  paid. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  over-crowded  and  un¬ 
skilled  trades,  the  weekly  wage  of  the  average  work¬ 
ingman  suffices  to  provide  him  not  only  with  all  the 
necessaries,  but  also  with  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Many  a  laborer  enjoys  comforts  in  these  days  that  were 
denied  to  lords  and  princes  not  more  than  a  centurv 
ago.  It  is  said  that  some  one  expressed  in  the  presence 
of  Cobden  “the  hope  that  some  day  all  people  might 
become  intelligent  enough  to  read  Bacon.”  To  this 
Cobden  replied:  “I  would  be  happy  indeed  if  the  time 
ever  came  when  all  the  working  people  could  eat 
bacon.”  This  was  said  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago.  The  time  has  surely  come  when  the  working 
people  not  only  eat  bacon,  but  also  read  Bacon  and 
many  another  choice  gustatory  and  literary  morsel  be¬ 
sides. 


ARCHITECT,  OWNER  AND  CONTRACTOR. 


Mr.  Wm.  W.  Emmart,  writing  to  the  Architects’ 
and  Builders’  Journal  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  says:  With 
reference  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  practice  of  contractors  furnishing  drawings,  as 
is  now  being  done  in  some  cases,  more  particularly 
large  concerns,  I  can  only  say  that  the  practice  is  a 
bad  one,  and  in  most  cases  detrimental  to  the  financial 
interest  of  the  owner,  and  in  all  cases  to  the  artistic 
side  of  the  question. 

The  architect’s  profession  is  in  no  way  guarded  by 
law,  as  is  that  of  the  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  anyone 
may  call  himself  an  architect,  thus,  there  are  poorly 
prepared  men  in  the  profession,  and  there  may  be,  on 
the  other  hand,  well  prepared  men  employed  by  struc¬ 
tural  firms,  yet  this  is  still  no  reason  or  excuse  for  such 
methods. 

The  owner  should  in  all  cases  when  selecting  an 
architect,  assure  himself  of  his  fitness  and  artistic 
skill  before  giving  the  order  to  proceed. 

The  conscientious  architect's  endeavor  is  to  secure 
for  his  client  all  that  can  be  gotten  for  a  given  sum 
and  the  conditions  imposed,  while  the  attitude  of  the 
contractor  is  to  give  as  little  for  a  given  sum  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  means  no  reflection 
upon  the  honest  contractor  either. 

Further,  no  one  can  tell,  unless  far  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  prices  for  labor  and  materials  than  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man,  whether  he  is  getting  all  he  can  for 
his  money,  except  by  competitive  bids  from  several 
contractors  of  nearly  equal  standing. 

One  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  country  is  to¬ 
day,  I  understand,  in  litigation  because  a  structural 
concern  financed  the  work,  supplying  architect,  capi¬ 
tal,  etc.  Where  an  architect  is  so  employed,  he  is  not 
the  agent  of  the  owner  but  against  him,  and  is  usually 
not  a  free  agent,  either,  as  he  merely  makes  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  does  not  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 
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FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

Makers  and  Designers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze. 

27th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  and  28th  Ave.,  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

HARDWARE 

CONTRACTORS 


Architects  and  Builders 
shoidd  remember  that  we 
make  a  specialty  of  con¬ 
tracting  for 

Fine 

Builder's 

Hardware 

We  give  every  job  our 
careful  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  insuring  your  get¬ 
ting  the  best  for  your 
money. 


GARDNER 

HARDWARE  CO. 

304-306  Hennepin  Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Special  design  for 

Minnesota  State  Capitol 

Approved  by 
CASS  GILBERT 


Standard” 

Porcelain  Enameled  Baths 

surpass  all  others  in  quality,  design  and  durability  and  the  large  number  of  exclusive 
patterns  in  which  they  are  made  permits  the  selection  of  a  bath  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  bathroom,  no  matter  how  modest  or  elaborate  it  may  be. 


The  “Occident** 

is  the  choice  of  many  who  desire  a  sanitary,  modern 
equipment  without  expending  more  than  is  necessary  to 
provide  these  most  essential  features.  The  “Occident" 
is  made  in  five  sizes,  with  trimmings  as  shown  here, 
also  with  Imperial  Waste  and  Overflow,  or  Bell  Sup¬ 
ply  Fittings. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  bath  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  architect.  The 

Standard  Bath  Decorations 


as  applied  by  skilled  decorators,  with  special  facilities  for  the  purpose,  makes  the  exterior  as  inviting  as  the  interior. 
The  reasonable  cost  at  which  we  furnish  exterior  finishes  should  cause  every  bath  to  be  specified  with  one  of  our  factory 
finishes  thus  insuring  satisfaction  to  the  client,  instead  of  the  expense  and  annoyance  resulting  from  the  application  of 
ordinary  paint  by  unskilled  hands. 

Every  piece  of  Standard  IVare  bears  our  “Green  and  Gold”  guarantee  label  and  name  ^bandard" 
or  initials  “S.  S.  M.  Co.”  cast  in  relief  on  the  the  exterior.  No  others  are  genuine. 

Standard  cSauttarj^  11)tV|,  Co* 

PITTSBURG,  TJ.  8.  A. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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THE  KINNEAR 

Stamped  Steel  Ceiling 


Sidewall  and  Wainscoting  f 

Made  in  plates,  panels  and  sections, 

J  standard  full  edge  and  with  close  fitting 

X  joints  that  tongue  and  groove  together. 

X  Apply  over  Joist  or  Old  Plastering 

♦  Illustrated  catalogue  send  free  to 

J  architects,  contractors  and  builders 

X  upon  request. 

!  The  Kinnear  &  Gager  Co. 

I 


MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON:  125  Broad  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


!©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©t5©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©®©©©©©€ 


THE  ARTISTIC 


SOHMER” 

PIANO 


1904 


@ 


NEW  STYLES 

NEW  CASES 

NEW  DESIGNS 

Write  for  latest  art  catalogue  and  price  list. 


1  1ST.  S.  HOOGNER, 

1 

©  NORTHWESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 

A 

A  Dayton  Building,  -  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn.  & 

1 


THE  “STAR”  VENTILATOR 


AND 


Philadelphia 

New  York 


Combination  Skylight  Star  Ventilator  ^ 

FOR  VENTILATING 

Churches,  Schools,  Colleges,  Hospitals  and  Public  Halls; 
also  Foundries,  Machine  Shops,  Power  Houses,  Etc. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  with  full  information. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.,  INCORPOTATED 

=  MANUFACTURERS  -  - -  = 

High  Grade  Roofing  Plates 
Metal  Spanish  Tiles  and  Gothic  Shingles 


Chicago 

Brooklyn 


&©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©£©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©$$ 

1  DAVIS  HEATING  &  PLUMBING  GO., 


I  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus 


PLUMBING  and  LIGHTING 


V  187  189  E.  Sixth  St. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©$©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©@8© 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The 


Automatic  and  Half  Automatic 
Gates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 


Electric  Motors 

and  Dynamos. 


GUST  LAGERQU1ST, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

DIRECT  AND  BELTED  ELECTRIC 


Passenger,  Freight,  T7T  p\/ATTOT?^ 
Power  and  Hand  Power  CjL^Cj  V  1  WiVkJ 

18  to  28  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis.  •  -  -  Minnesota. 

Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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PLATE  GLASS  AND  ITS  USES 

A  few  years  ago  Plate  Glass  was  a  great  luxury  and  used  only  in  the  store  fronts  and  houses  of  the  wealty.  Most  of 
this  Plate  Glass  was  imported.  To-day  the  United  States  has  about  fifteen  great  factories,  which  turn  out  quantities 
of  the  highest  grade  of  glass  every  day,  and  the  price  is  low  enough  for  all.  Below  are  a  few  of  its  uses : 


Plate  Store  Windows 

They  make  you  store  windows  mo¬ 
dern  and  attractive;  will  quickly 
repay  for  their  cost. 

Plate  Door  Panels 

Look  rich  in  any  form,  whether 
beveled,  plain  or  leaded. 

Polished  Wire  Plate 

The  greatest  protection  against  fire. 


Plate  Showcase  Tops 

Are  much  stronger,  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  more  easily  kept  clean. 

Plate  Residence  Windows 

Add  beauty  and  refinement  to  a 
home,  and  give  it  additional  value. 

Plate  Glass  Floors 

Made  strong,  and  throw  light  into 
dark  basements. 


Plate  Glass  Shelves 

Are  both  beautiful  and  clean  for 
china  closets,  etc. 

Plate  Furniture  Tops 

Keep  the  beauty  of  grain  and 
finish  from  all  damage. 

Plate  Glass  Tlirrors 

Either  plain  or  beveled;  beautiful 
to  ornament  store  or  home. 


Plate  Desk  Tops 

Protect  the  desk;  enable  you  to 
keep  maps  or  prices  always  before 
you. 

Plate  Glass  Signs 

Are  attractive,  durable  and  not 
costly. 


WE  ARE  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS 
Send  inquiries  to  any  of  the  following  warehouse  of 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  CLASS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St. 

CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Larned  St.  E. 

KANSaS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  Sts. 


PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 

MILWAI  KEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

BUFFALO,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  and 
11th  Sts. 

DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 


CLEVELAND,  149-51.53  Seneca  St. 

BALTIMORE,  221  223  W.  Pratt  St. 

OMAHA,  1608-10  12  Hainey  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 

ATLANTA,  32  34  S.  Pryor  St. 

SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  and 
Exchauge  Sts. 


V 


We  are  agents  for  the  COULSON  PATENT  CORNER  POSTS  AND  BARS 


2-STRIKE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


DEEP  WELL  ENGINEERS  Mnts.  Lightning  Sinking  {Pumping Machinery- ArnmER  UtTsjmm Engines  || 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Interested  in  Pure  Water  Supply  for  Buildings  of  all 
classes  should  know  of  the  superior  qualities  of  the 

Chapman  Compressed  Air 
Pumping  System 

Also  Vertical,  Single  and  Two=Stroke  Deep  Well 
Pumping  flachinery  flanufactured  by 


AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA,  ILL. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send 
me  literature  showing  the 

Chapman  Compressed 
Air  Pump  System 


Name. 


Address 


HUE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS-AURORA  ILL.U.S.A. 


CHICAGO  ILL. 
DALLAS  TEX. 


LIEBERS  CODE 
ABC  CODE.  A  TJ? 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 

© 

I 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company. 

i  507  Phoenix  Building.  Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©  ©©©©©©©  -I-  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


BUTCHER’S 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle:  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  and  sticky  like  Beeswax 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  natural  color  and  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet,  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH. 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO., 


356  Atlantic  Ave., 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Our  No.  3  Reviver 


is  a  superior  finish  for 
kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Architects  will  please 


remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture.  Draperies  and 

Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Drake  Mantel  sTHle  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  fe  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  *  MINNEAPOLIS ,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE.  S. 

CONTRACTORS  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  CG-.W.  RY. 


Northwestern  Dist.  Manager 

T.  C.  Tel.  204 

N.  W.  Main  797 

Manager 

NORTHERN  ELECTRICAL  MFG .  CO 

CHAS.  L. 

PILLSBURY 

NORTHWEST  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Engineers  Manufacturers 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Designers,  Constructors 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

345  Minnesota  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

THE  great  saving  in  both  material  and  labor  secured  through  our 
end-matched  flooring  invention.  Patent  No  531,711,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality  of  the  floors,  has  led  to  the  general  a- 
doptiou  of  end-matched  flooring  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Government  engineers,  after  the  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
investigation,  have  also  approved  it  and  specify  its  use  in  Government 
Buildings. 

While  we  expect  to  enforce  our  rights  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law, 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  the  public  and  give  builders  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  end-matched  flooring  without 
danger  of  litigation.  This  may  be  done  through  our  licensees  who,  m 
order  to  identity  the  licensed  flooring,  will  invariably  mark  it  Wllce 
Patent  Jan  ist  1805,  together  with  their  own  name  or  trademark. 

Humors  are  afloat  that  the  price  of  end-matched  fluoriug  will  soon  be 
advanced  two  or  three  dollars  a  thousand.  We  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  rumor,  and  in  this  connection  we  ask  you  to 
REMEMBER 
First.  That  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  fully  sustained 
our  Patent. 

Second.  That  we  not  only  consented  but  joined  in  the  request  to  re¬ 
open  the  case  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be  submitted. 

Third  That  this  action  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  it  was  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Fourth.  That  end-matched  flooring  has  not  been  advanced  in 
price  and  will  not  De  at  any  time,  any  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  us- 
ual  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade. 

Fifth.  That  thereis  not  an  inch  of  waste  in  laying  end-matched 
flooring,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
laying  it. 

Sixth.  That  it  makes  a  better  floor. 

Seventh.  That  end-matched  flooring  will  always  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  insures  the  builder  a  substantial  financial  raving  over  any  other 
flooring  in  use  ot  equal  quality. 

Eighth.  That  in  using  end-matched  flooring  an  under  or  sub-floor 
is  unnecessary,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  materia]  and  of  laying  such 
under  floor. 

Use  No  Other, 


luy  INI  o  Ot  her. 


Respectfully  yours. 

E.  HARVEY  WILCE,  OEO  C.  WILCE, 

THOS.  E.  WILCE 


Willer’s  Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 


They  have  always  been  the  best. 

They  are  today  better  than  ever. 

In  continual  use  for  over  20  years. 


We  make  them  both  Spring  Balanced  and  Weight  Balanced. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Co., 


IN/I  i  I  w a ukee, 
VA/  i  s. 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in 


The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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WHY  SPOIL  THE  PLEASURE 


WITH 


OF  CAMPING  OUT 

A  POOR  STOVE? 


f  AT  C  NT  APPLIED  PO 


It  Gives  Genuine 
Pleasure  to  Use 

The  Divine  Improved 

FOLDING  CAMP 
STOVE  AND  OVEN 


The  Most  Complete  and  Compact  CAMP  STOVE  Ever  Made 


It  is  made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  2  feet  long,  1  foot  wide  and  8  inches  high.  It  has  two  griddle  holes,  with  six  feet  of 
3^2-inch  pipe,  made  so  that  each  joint  telescopes  in  the  other,  making  the  entire  lot  only  length  of  one  joint,  or  2 
feet.  There  are  only  9  pieces  to  the  stove,  including  the  hole  covers,  All  put  up  in  a  heavy  Canvas  Cover  with 
straps  and  handle  for  carrying,  weighing  only  16  pounds.  There  are  but  four  pieces  of  OVEN  which  packs  with 
the  stove,  and  adds  only  3)4  pounds  to  the  weight .  Price  of  Stove  Complete  is  only  $6.50,  the  Oven  Costs  $3.00  Extra. 


Write  The  FRED.  D.  DIVINE  CO.  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


INCORPORATED  1887 


AvR  D 


D I  R  ECTO  R  S 

R.A.KIRK 
C.H.  BIGELOW  JR 
FW.HURTY. 
F.B  PLATT 
C.D.MACLAREN 


y,  Th/rd  &  P/a/e~Sts 


April  26th,  1904. 


Gentlemen:- 

Regarding  the  Western  Architect,  wish  to  say  that  as 
an  advertising  medium  for  Heating  Plants  it  is  by  far  the  best  paper 
published  in  this  section.  It  has  a  large  and  valuable  circulation. 
We  recommend  it  highly. 


ESTABLISHED  I85S 


Yours 


respectfully, 
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DIRECTORY  OF 

PROMINENT  CONTRACTORS  AND  MATERIAL  MEN  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications  and  in 

asking  for  estimates. 

STONE  QUARRIES 

ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

Lefebvres,  Deslauriers  Hoofing  &  Cornice  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  1 

Architectural  Sheet  Iron  Work 

Roofing  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  aravel,  Iron,  Tin 
and  Slate. 

26  East  Eighth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  W.  BABCOCK  &.  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone. 

Crushed  Stone.  Footing  aud  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  MINN. 

N.  W.  2718  T.  C.  1789 

Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

CORNICES  IN  COPPER  AND  GALVANIZED  IRON 

ROOFERS  IN  PITCH  AND 

GRAVEL,  IRON,  TIN,  SLATE  AND  TILE 

135-137  1  2th  St.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

HEATING  CONCERNS 

BLUE  PRINTING 

N.  W.  Tel.  So.  1133  J-l  T.  C.  Tel  4071 

T.  A.  KRENZKE 

Furnace,  Steam,  Hot  Water 
Heating  and  Ventilating 

26  WEST  LAKE  ST. 

Sheet  Metal  Work  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 

HAAG- LAUBACH 

Roofing  and  Cornice  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Roofing,  Ceilings,  Heavy  Sheet  Metal  Work 

28-34  W.  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ROGERS  &.  CO. 

BLUE  PRINTING 

Specifications  and  Tracing  Work- 
10391040  Lumber  Ex.  -  -  Minneapolis 

N.  N.  Phone,  Main  2230- J 

- - - - 

PLUMBERS 

STONE  CONTRACTORS 

B.  S.  Griffin  Geo.  F.  Boehme 

GRIFFIN  &,  BOEHME 

Roofers  and  Cornice  Workers 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  Galvanized  Cornice,  Skylights,  Finials,  Cfonl  PoilinETC 
Tin,  Slate,  Pitch  and  Gravel  Roofing.  OICCI  U0IIIII50 

Near  New  Capitol.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Wm.  H.  ULMER 

Contractor  in 

Cut  Stone  and  Mason  Work 

Mill  and  Works  Tel.  Main  713 

Foot  of  Chestnut  St. 

Upper  Levee  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

STEWART  &  JOHNSON 

PLUMBING  AND  GAS  FITTING 

Telephones:  N.  W.  Main  3198  J-l ;  Twin  City  2841. 

414  2D  AVE.  SO. 

Minneapolis,  -  -  Minn. 

ACETYLENE  GAS  MACHINES 

ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS 

Selden  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Go. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GALVANIZED  IRON  AND 

COPPER  CORNICES 

76-78  Western  Ave.  Minneapolis  Minn. 

ACETYLENE  GAS  APPARATUS 

For  Lighting  Houses,  Stores, 

Hotels,  P'actories,  Cities. 

Recommended  by  Leading  Architects  of  the  World. 

1.  E.  BURT,  manager 

238  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Building  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest  Stock  and  more  varieties  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Samples 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

niNNEAPOLIS,  niNN. 

FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


t 


The  Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Photo-Lenses  are  incomparably  the 
best.  Used  by  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT.  Write  for  price 
list  and  detailed  information  to 

E.  B.  MEYHOWITZ,  Optician. 


WE  HAKE 

SUN  DIALS 
Send  for  Booklet. 


104  East  23d  Street.  ...  New  York. 

604  Nicollet  Ave.  -  -  Minneapolis. 

360  St.  Peter  Street,  ...  St.  Paul. 

Catalogue  de  luxe  for  15c  to  cover  postage. 


A  Sportsman’s  ^  MULLINS  “  Get  There  ”  Steel  Duck  Boat 
Boa.t  ....  Price $20. 


14  feet 
long,  36-inch 
beam. 


Crated  on  cars  Salem. 
Endorsed  by  Thousands  of 
,  Sportsman.  Air  Chamber  each 
end.  Always  ready.  No  repaiirs 
Send  for  handsome  free  book. 


W.  H.  MULLINS 

533  Depot  Street  Sa.lerr\,  Ohio 


Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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E.  T.  G-ILES  &  CO. 

Stained  and  Ecclesiastical  and 

Leaded  Glass  Memorial  Windows 

221=225  Second  Ave.  So.,  SliuJn”  n.  w.  Phone  Main  3336-J  1  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

ST.  PAUL,  K.  F.  LOTT,  Manager,  402  Drake  Block,  N.  W.  Phone  Main  2433-J  2,  T.  C.  Phone  68 


¥*¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥»»¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥»¥¥*¥ 


OIL  FOR  FUEL 


«* 


CHEAPER” 


Than  Coal  or  Wood  and  a  prompt  delivery  system. 

No  smoke,  soot  or  odor.  Our  Burner  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  stove,  range  or  furnace.  More  in 
use  than  all  others.  •  Write  for  recommendations 
or  call  and  see  them  in  operation  at  their  offices 
and  salesrooms. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  OIL  BURNER  CO., 

4J0  Third  St.  So.,  (Corn  Exchange,)  Minneapolis. 
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N.  W.  Main  3764  L-2  Twin  City  1057 


J.  A.  SH06REN 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Furnaces  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Architects’  and  Contractors’ 

PLANS  AND  CAPITAL  WANTED 


Company  now  forming  desires  to  arrange  with  Architect,  and  to  contract  with  Building 
Contractor,  for  the  erection  of  Ten  to  Fifteen  Story  Office  Building,  Steel  Frame,  or 
Cement  Walls,  costing  about  $500,000. 

Thirty  Year  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds 

Given  in  Exchange  for  Work 

Also  Large  Hotel  and  Arcade  Building,  costing  about  $500,000,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions.  Parties  in  positian  to  entertain  such  proposition,  and  to  finance  same, 
invited  to  correspond. 


E.  C.  ROBERTSON, 


Industrial  Promoter  and  Investment  Broker, 

Room  602  Binz  Building,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Send  10  cents  for  three  months,  25  cents  1  year  subscription  to 
Cornucopia  “Horn  of  Plenty” — New  Monthly  Idustrial  Journal. 
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Popular  Lines  of  Travel  •** 
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Minneapolis  aSiLouis  R.R 

TRAINS  STOP  AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE 
AND  THE  ST.  LOUIS  UNION  DEPOT. 

TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND  THE  SOUTH 
TAKE  THE“WOPLD'S  FAIR  SPECIAL" 
PLENTY  OF  ROOM  AT  THE  HOTELS 
JUST  OUTSIDE  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

A.B.CUTTS  -  Gen’l  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Ac-ent. 


How  are  Y  OU  going  to 
St>.  Louis? 

If  your  ticket  reads  via  the 

CHICAGO 

GREAT 

WESTERN 

Rahway 

You  can  go  by  way  of  either  Chicago,  Waterloo, 
Marshalltown,  Des  Moines,  St..  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  without  extra  charge.  Four  daily  trains 
making  connections  with  the  best  trains  to  St.  Louis. 

For  information  as  to  special  rates  and  routes,  apply  to  any  agent  or 
J.  P.  ELMER, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

1 1 3  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Opportunity 

For  the  man  who  is  seeking  a  new  location.  The  chances  are  in  your  favor  if  you  are  looking  for  a 


Business  Opening 


In  the  Great  Northwest  are  sites  for  the  manufacturer 
where  raw  material  is  at  his  commands.  Every  line 
of  industry  needs  representation  in  some  one  of  the 
cities  or  towns  along  the  line  of  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 


Accept  the  opportunity  and  seek  one  of  these  business 
openings.  Send  two  cents  in  stamps  for  “BUSINESS 
OPENINGS  along  the  line  of  the  GREAT  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY’’  a  booklet  giving  a  comprehensive  direc- 
toiy  of  the  many  business  chances  offered  in  the  North¬ 
west. 


Rainbow  Falls,  at  Great  Falls,  Hontana 
One  of  the  greatest  water  powers  in  the  world 


WHITNEY, 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AND  TICKET  AGENT. 

PAUL,  IN/1  I  INI  TNI . 


For  further  information  address 


F\  I. 


(FOR  OTHER  MATTER  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SEE  FOLLOWING  PAGE) 
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What  is  the  Pare 
to  St.  Louis 

A  fifteen-day  ticket  is  now  sold  for 
§19.20  from  St.  Haul ; sixty  day,  $21.35; 
season  (limit  December  15),  $25.60. 

Via  Chicago  without  extra  expense 
if  you  use  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway 

Short-limit  tickets  may  be  extended 
at  St.  Louis  on  payment  sufficient  to 
make  the  higher  rate.  Five  daily 
trains  to  Chicago,  ten  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Louis.  For  information  about 
rates,  etc.,  address 

W.  B.  DIXON 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent 
365  Robert  St..  ST.  PAUL 


FREQUENT  TRAINS  |  ■  |  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  - 


VIA 


The  North -Western  Line  ♦ 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS  to  CHICAGO  X 

and  Connecting  Lines  to  St.  Louis  ▲ 


or  choice  of  route  via  Des  Moines, 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph  or  Kansas 
City.  Stop  over  allowed  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Joseph  or  Kansas  City. 


Excursion  tickets  to  St.  Louis  on  sale 
every  day.  For  rates  and  other  in¬ 
formation  address 

T.  W.  TEASDALE 

General  Passenger  Agent 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Distributors  for 


Pratt  &  Lambert’s  Varnishes 
Lowe  Brothers  Paints 
Moore’s  Muresco 


PAINTS  £ 


Both  Phones  ^  ^  ^  VARNISHES 

M  1986  /  ><JS> 

OILS,  BRUSHES  i 

■¥ 

13  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET  £ 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA.  £ 

.  .  -fc 
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MORE 


J.  W.  REEDY 

ELEVATORS 

used  in  the  Leading  industries  and  Business  Houses 
throughout  the  WORLD  than  any  other  make. 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

83  85-87-89-91  Illinois  Street, 

122-12I  126-128  Indiana  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  ILLINOIS. 


The  McCray  Refrigerators 


up 

i  . 

J 

j  1 

Are  made  in  wood  lined,  tile  lined  and  opal  glass  lined ,  for 
Hotels,  Club  Rooms  and  Private  Houses,  and  are  strictly 
FIRST"CLASS  Refrigerators.  Plans  and  estimates  for 
special  work  cheerfully  furnished  Write  for  Catalogue  and 
discounts  on  stock,  size  Refrigerators,  etc. 

ORNES,  ESSWE1N  &  CO. 

NORTH WF.STERN  AGENTS 

422-424  South  3rd  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Classified  List  of  Advertisers. 

Page 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Northwestern  Foundry . 2.1  Page  of  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

Landers- Morrison-Chiistenson  Co..  4th  Page  Cover 
Harold  Johnson...'. . XVI 

ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  REGULATORS. 

1  he  Automatic  Heating  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Johnson  Service  Company .  IX 

BALL  BEARING  PULLEYS. 

Johnson  it  Sharp  Mfg.  Co . XV 

BANK  AND  OFFICE  RAILINGS. 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

BATH  ROOM  FIXTURES. 

Standard  sanitary  Mfg.  Co . . X \  1 1 

BATH  TUBS,  PORCELAIN  ENAMELED. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mlg  Co . XVII 

BRASS  GOODS.  (Plumbers.) 

Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co  . XVII 

BRASS  RAILINGS  AND  GRILLES. 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

BRICKS  (PRESSED.) 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Lauders-Mornsou-Christenson  Co . 

. 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Fowler  ft  Pay .  .  .  XI 

BROKER. 

F.  C.  Robertson . XXIII 

BUILDERS’  HARDWARE. 

w.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XVI 

W.  J.  Clark  Co .  XI 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . XVII 

BUILDING  PAPER. 

Samuel  Cabot .  XIII 

W.  S.  Nott  Company .  V 

CAMP  STOVES. 

Fred  D.  Divine  Co . XXI 

CAST  STONE. 

Stevens  Cast  stone  Co . XXVIII 

CLOSETS. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

COAL  DEALERS. 

E.  O.  Fellows .  2nd  Page  Cover 

COLONIAL  WOOD  COLUMN  MNFRS. 

Roll’s  Pat  Lock  Joint  Co . XXVIII 

Henry  Sanders  Co . XXVIII 

CONTRACTORS— STONE  AND  BRICK. 

John  Nelson .  VIII 

CEMENTS. 

iruarauty  Cement  &  Stone  Co .  .  X 

Universal  Cement .  X 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co . Last  Cover 

Fowler  &  Pay .  XI 

United  States  Gypsum  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Mankato  Cement  Works .  IX 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 

Co . . . Is  Page  of  Cover 

Pembina  Portland  Cement  Co . Ill 

Union  Railway  Storage  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co.  4th  Pg  of  Cover 
CLOTHES  DRYER. 

Canton  Clothes  Drver  Co . IX 

COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

Harold  Johnson .  XVI 

CORNER  POSTS. 

J.  W.  Coulson  .  IX 

DIRECTORY  CARDS. 

See  Page . XXVI 

DOOR  HANGERS. 

Wilcox  Door  Hangers .  . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

DOOR  SCREENS. 

"Burrowes  Rustless  Door  Screens” . XXVIII 

"DOORS,  STEEL  ROLLING.” 

The  Columbus  Sieel  (tolling  Shutter  Co .  IX 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co .  . XVII 

DUMB  WAITERS. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  ft  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co . XXVII 

Winslow  Elevator  Co . 1st  Page  Cover 

ELEVATED  CARS. 

Fred  J.  Meyers  M  fg.  Co . XXVII 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co . 2d  Page  Cover 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

Gust  Lagerquist .  XX 

J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  C  > . XXVI 

ELEVATOR  MACH.  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Eaton  &  Prince  Co . 2d  Page  Cover 

Fred  J.  Meyers . XXVII 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co . VIII 

Winslow  Elevator  ft  Machine  Co..  .1st  Pace  Cover 
Gust  Lagerquist . XVIII 

F.  J.  Meyers  Mlg.  Co  . XXVII 

The  J.  W.  Reedy  Elevator  Mfg.  Co . XXV 

Gust.  Lagerquist  . XVIII 

ELEVATOR  ENCLOSURES. 

The  Standard  Co  . XV 

The  Fred.  )  Mevers  Co . XXVII 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental  Works . XVII 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co . VIII 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS. 

Northwest  Engineering  Co . XX 


ENAMELED  IRON,  PLUMBERS’  WARE. 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

FLOOR  DEAFENER. 

Samuel  Caoot .  XIII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  &  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Union  Fibre  Co . X 

FLOOR  TILE. 

Mosaic  Tile  Co .  X 

FIREPROOFING. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

International  Fence  &  Fireproofing  Co . XIII 

Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co  .4th  Pg  of  Cover 

FLOOR  POLISH. 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish .  XIX 

FOUNDRY. 

N.  W.  Foundry  Co . 2nd  Page  of  Cover 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 4th  Page  of  Cover 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

Crown  Iron  W  orks. . .  . 3d  Page  Cover 

South  Paik  Foundry  &  Machine  t'o  .  IV 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES. 

M.  J.  O'Neil .  Ill 

HARDWARE. 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XVI 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . ,XVI1 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS. 

I'.  Wilce  &  Co . XX 

HANGERS. 

P.  Kieseck . XI 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Co .  XI 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Harold  Johnson . XVI 

Stevens  Cast  Stone  Co . XXVI 

HEAT  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

Johnson  Service  Co . IX 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Davis  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co  . XVIII 

South  Park  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co  .  IV 

Archambo  Heating  ft  Plumbing  Co .  IV 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Company .  IV 

The  Automatic  Heating  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

U.  S  Radiator  Co . XVI 

Lewis  &  Kitchen . XXVII 

M.  J.  O’Neil  .  Ill 

Pond  &  Hasey  Co .  IV 

Saxton  Heating  Co .  IV 

H.  Kelly  &  Co .  IV 

Tunstead  Heating  Co . IV 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus . VII 

Ameilcan  Radiator  Co . VII 

INSIDE  SLIDING  BLINDS. 

Wilier  Mfg.  Co . XX 

INTERIOR  TRIM. 

Minneapolis  Sash  &  Door  Co . XXVII 

Simonson  Bros.  Mfg.  Co . XI 

IOWA  ADVERTISERS. 

See  Pages . XIV  and  XV 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Co . XIX 

LAUNDRY  TUBS,  PORCELAIN  ENAM’LD. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

LAVATORIES,  PORCELAIN  ENAMELED. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

LEAD  PIPE. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

MACHINERY. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co .  Ill 

MARBLE. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

MARBLE  AND  MOSAIC  TILING. 

Phe  Mosaic  Tile  Co .  X 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XIII 

Drake  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XX 

MANTELS  AND  GRATES. 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XIII 

Drake  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XX 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Works . XVII 

P.  Rieseck .  X 

Reliance  Iron  &  Wire  Works . XIII 

The  Standard  Company . XV 

PAINTS. 

Twin  City  PaiDt  Cn . XXV 

PIPE  COVERINGS. 

W.  s.  Nott  Company .  V 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

JohnS.  Bradstreet  it  Co . XX 

Harry  B.  Cramer  Co  .  Ill 

Stahlberg,  Andrews  &  Dates  Co .  Ill 

PARQUET  FLOORS. 

St.  Paul  Parquet  Floor  Co . XXVII 

PATENT  FLOORING. 

T.  E.  Wilce  Co  . XXIV 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL. 

F..  B.  Meyrowitz . XXII 

O.  H.  Peck  Co .  XI 

PIANOS. 

N.  S.  Hoogner . XVIII 

PLASTERING  CONTRACTOR. 

J.  A.  Cullen .  XI 

PLATE  GLASS. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co  . .  XIX 

PLUMBERS. 

Archambo  Heatine  &  Plumbing  Co .  IV 

Davis  Heating  it  Plumbing  Co . XVIII 

Stewart  &  Johnson .  XXII 

M.  J.  O’Neil .  ni 

Plumbers’  Ware,  Porcelain  Enameled. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 


POLISH  FOR  INTERIOR  WOODWORK. 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish . XIX 

PROMOTER. 

E.  C.  Robertson .  XX111 

PUMPS  AND  MACHINERY. 

American  Well  Supply  Co . XIX 

RAILINGS  AND  STAIRS. 

The  standard  Co . XV 

RADIATORS. 


Kellogg,  Markay  Cameron  Co .  IV 

South  Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co .  IV 

U  S.  Radiator  Co . XVI 

American  Radiator  Co . ..  VII 


RAI  LROADS. 

See  Pages . XXIV  and  XXV 

RANGE  CLOSETS. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

REFRIGERATORS. 

Urnes,  Esswein  and  Co . XXV 

ROOFERS  AND  ROOFING  MATERIALS. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co . VIII 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co .  1 3c 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  it  Co . 1st  Page  of  (  over 

W.  S  Nott  Company .  V 

Selden  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co . XXII 

Scribner-Libbey  Co .  V 

St.  Paul  Roofing  Cornice  &  Ornament  Co .  V 

Samuel  Cabot .  X 

Minneapolis  Roofing  ft  Cornice  W  orks  3d  Pg  Cover 
ROOFING  TILES. 

Celadon  Koonng  Pile  Co . XII 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co . XVIII 

Akron  Roofing  Tile  Co .  X 

SAFETY  TREADS. 

A.  G.  Kelly .  IX 

SANITARY  STALLS. 

American  Sanitary  stall  System . XXVII 

SANITARY  SUPPLIES. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mtg.  Co . XVII 

SANITARY  WOOD  WORK. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XVII 

SASH  AND  DOOR  MFRS. 

Minneapolis  Sash  it  Door  Co . XXVIII 

Simonson  Bros.  Mlg.  Co .  XI 

SCALES. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co .  IX 

SHEATING  QUILTS. 

Samuel  Cabot . XIII 

Union  Fibre  Co .  X 

SHELLAC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Standard  Varnish  Works . 3rd  Page  of  Cover 

SHOWERS,  PERMANENT  &  PORTABLE. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co . XVII 

SINKS,  PORCELAIN  ENAMELED. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co . XVII 

STAINED  GLASS  MNFRS. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co . XIX 

K.  T.  Giles  and  Co . XXI II 

STEEL  CEILINGS. 

St.  Paul  Roofing  &  Cornice  Co .  V 

Kinnear  &  Gager  Co . XVill 

"SHUTTERS,  STEEL  ROLLING.” 

Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Snuiter  Co . VIII 

STONE. 

Kettle  River  Quarries  Co . .2d  Page  of  Cover 

Wm.  Penn  &  Co . XII 

Fowler  it  Pay . XIX 

SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  ft  Co . 1st  Page  of  Cover 

Samuel  Cabot . XIII 

STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINGS. 

Kinnear  ft  Gager  Co . XVIII 

STEEL  WAINSCOTING. 

Kinnear  &  Gager  Co . XVIII 

STORE  FRONTS. 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

TANK  MANUFACTURERS. 

McDonnell  lank  Co . XV 

TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 

H  G.  Neal . XXVIII 

URINALS,  PORCELAIN  ENAMELED. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mlg  Co .  XVII 

VARNISHES. 

Standard  Varnish  Co . 3d  Page  of  Cover 

Twin  City  Paint  Co . XXVI 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co .  2d  Page  of  Cover 

VENEERED  DOORS. 

Minneapolis  Sash  and  Door  Co .  XXVIII 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

Merchant  &  Co .  XVI’i 

VI  MOMETERS. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co .  ..XVII 

WALL  TIES. 

McDowell  Mtg.  Co .  VIII 

WEATHER  STRIP. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip .  Ill 

WINDOW  SCREENS. 

Burrowes  Rustless  Screens .  XXVIII 

WELL  SUPPLIES. 

American  Well  Works . XIX 

WINDOW  PULLEY  MNFRS. 

Johnson  it  Sharn  Mnfg.  Co  ..  XV 

WIRE  GUARDS. 

The  Standard  Co .  XV 

WINDOW  CORDS. 

Samson  Cordage  Works . IX 

WINDOW  AND  DOOR  STOP. 

H.  B.  Ives  ftCo .  .  X 

WIRE  WORK. 

The  Standard  Co . XV 

WINDOW  AND  SHUTTER  DEVICE. 


ZENITH  CITY— DULUTH  ADVERTISERS. 

See  Page .  XIJ 
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ItHE  AMERICAN  SANITARY  STALL  SYSTEM^ 


This  Stable  is 
Perfectly  Sweet 
and  Oderless. 


Note 

the  Drainage 

System 

in  Each  Stall. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  SANITARY  STALL  MADE 


Detailed  Information 
on  Request. 


S.  F. 

Lindstam 

Inventor  and  Builder 

2615  Aldrich 
Ave.  No. 


♦ 

♦ 

t 
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Private  Stable  of  C.  M.  Harrington.  Minneapolis.  Kees  &  Colburn,  Architec  s. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  | 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GEO.  TERPENING,  Pres.  &•  Mgr.  JOS.  V.  HAPPE,  V-P.  &  Treas.  WM  T.  COSTIGAN,  Sec. 

Manufacturers  of 

Parquet  Floors 

St  Paul  Parmifit  Flnnr  On 

Plain  and 

Wood  Carpets 

Uli  1  UUI  1  lllljUul  1  IUUI  UUi 

Ornamental 

Wainscotting 

(incorporated) 

84  Iglehart  St.  N-W.  Phone  2554-J  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Floors 

Edward  C.  Lewis,  John  H.  Kitchen 

Lewis  &  Kitchen, 

(American  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co.) 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Engin= 
eers  and  Contractors. 
Sanitary  Apparatus. 


Public  Buildings  a  Specialty 

9th  and  Broadway,  433  Wabash  Ave., 

KANSAS  CITY,  HO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Cr  I  '  D  T  U1  for  health.  A  few  days  and  a  few  dol- 
QJ  1  I\1  J\Ci  lars  will  pay  wonderful  get-rich-quick 

interest  if  spent  NOW  at 

french  Lick  West  Baden  Springs 

where  the  Eiealth  comes  from.  If  you  are  repeatedly  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels,  it  is  time  you 

put  yourself  into  a  _ ■  .  - - -  normal  state  where 

they  will  cease  to  assert  themselves, 

'rile  waters  at  these  ■  III  I  I  I  ■  I  1 1  I  I  I  S  |  world-famed  springs 
are  natural  healers  of  digestive  ills.  The 

going  to  and  front  lHkwil.pu.^»oirMloiievnu p.uiw<Y is  made  easy  and 
cheap;  the  hotels  1 — .  .  .  .  — 1  there  are  marvels  of 

perfection;  climate  fine,  sports  and  pleasures  plenty.  GO! 

THREE  TRAINS  DAILY  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Through  parlor  and  dining  cars  on  day  trains  Through  sleepers  on  night. 
Booklet  telling  all  about  the  waters  and  giving  list  of 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with  their  rates,  sent  free. 

City  Ticket  Office:  -  -  232  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 
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ELEVATOR 

ENCLOSURES 


We  are  large  manufacturers  of 
Elevator  cars  and  Enclosures. 
Also  Bank  and  Office  Grille  Work. 

Window  Guards,  Ornamental 
Wire,  Iron,  Steel  and  Brass  work 
of  every  description  in  any  finish. 

Our  workmanship  cannot  be 
excelled. 

Send  Tor  Catalogue. _ 


F.J.MEYERS  MFC. CO. 

HAMILTON.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©  ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The 
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One  step  won’t  take  you  very  far, 
You’ve  got  to  keep  on  walking, 
One  word  won’t  tell  folks  who 


y 


ou  are, 


You’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking. 


TALK  THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT. 

I  ? 

Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 
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JOO  Washing  on  St.  Room  503  Chicago,  III. 


Stevens  C3.St  Stone  Is  recognized  by  the 

highest  authorities  in  the  world  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manufactured  stone  yet  attained.  It  may  be 
cast  into  plain  or  ornamental  forms  or  chiseled. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  any  city  of  few  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  will  support  a  yard.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  territories  and  furnish  machines  to  equip 
a  plant  with,  on  sixty  day's  trial;  if  not  satisfactory 
will  refund  the  money. 

SPECIMENS  SHOWING  HOLLOW  RPTLDING  BLOCKS. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  their  specifications. 


The  new  stone  is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  buildings  th.  oughout  the  United  States- 


STEVENS  CAST  STONE  CO. 
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1873 


* 


1904  l 


the  KIS'I’I  i  I.t-iS  KIND 


“COPBRONZE”  WIRE  NETTING 

Warranted  against  rust  in  any 
clime.  Our  Screens  are  made 
only  to  match  and 

LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

Cost  oo  more  than  inferior  articles.  Adorn  and  protect  200,000 
dwellings.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Estimates. 
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837  Guaranty  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  E  T.  BURROWES  CO 

Factories  nnd  Home  Office 

Portland,  Maine. 


610  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Perfect 
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Eastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  ”H” 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K.  F.  LOTT,  Agt. 


557  Drake  Block,  ST.  PAUL, 

505  Kasota  Block,  MINNEAPOLI  S 
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ARCHITECTS!  ATTENTION! 

We  desire  to  call  your  notice  to  our  stock  of 

Hardwood  Veneered  Doors  and  Trim 

At  the  same  cost  as  a  No.  1  Pine  Door. 

Call  or  write  us  and  we  can  convince  you  of  the 

MERITS  OF  THESE  VENEERED  DOORS 

Every  Door  Guaranteed  as  Regard 
Material  and  Workmanship. 


I 


1018  CENTRAL  AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 
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Successor  to  Tent  and  Awning  Business  of 
Houser  Duck  &  Shade  Cloth  Co.,  and  C.  T.  Leonard  it  Co. 


Tents 

and 

Awnings 

Flags  and 

Window  Shades 
Horse  and 

Wagon  Covers 


ALSO 
Rent  Tents, 

Flags,  Bunting, 
Decorations,  Etc. 


131  E.  3rd  St.,  ST.  PAUL 


Phone  Main  1121 

243-245  Henn.  Ave.,  MINNEAPOLIS 


